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PREFACE. 


Probably  at  uo  period  in  England  has  art  in  its  various  rela- 
tions been  so  intelligently  illustrated  and  so  fully  investi- 
gated as  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  numerous  exhibitions 
of  works  of  art,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 
have  doubtless  partly  contributed  to  this  result;  and  with 
increased  development  of  taste  there  has  sprung  up  at  the 
same  time  an  earnest  desire  to  investigate  the  principles  of 
ancient  art  in  its  various  productions,  and  to  trace  the  dif- 
ferent phases  through  which  it  has  passed  before  it  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  excellence.  Every  department  of  art, 
both  ancient  and  mediaeval,  has  found  its  expositor  or  histo- 
rian ; and  the  amateur  or  student  who  desires  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  painting,  sculpture,  or  pottery  of 
ancient  or  mediaeval  times,  can  at  once  be  referred  to  able 
treatises  which  will  furnish  him  with  the  fullest  information 
on  those  and  kindred  subjects.  But  there  is  one  department 
of  art  in  which  the  ancients  peculiarly  excelled,  and  of  which 
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tlioy  Imve  beriueatlied  us  the  most  exquisite  speoimens  of 
thoir  genius  and  skill,  wliich  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lected in  this  countiy,  or  at  least  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion due  to  its  importance:  I mean  their  Engraved  Gems. 
It  may  with  truth  be  asserted  that  there  are  few  remains  of 
ancient  art  so  replete  with  grace  and  beauty  as  the  engravetl 
gems  of  antiquity ; ancl  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
important  uses  they  have  subserved  to  the  historian,  archaj- 
ologist,  and  artist,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  this  valuable 
branch  of  art  should  have  been  so  long  neglected ; yet 
it  is  a fact  that  there  does  not  exist  in  our  language  any 
scientific  treatise  or  jicpular  manual  to  which  the  student  can 
be  referred  who  is  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  study  of  this 
most  instructive  subject  Of  this  I can  speak  from  experi- 
ence, for  on  myself  commencing  the  study  of  antique  gems 
several  years  ago,  during  a long  residence  at  Home  and 
Florence,  though  with  ample  opjwrtunities  of  gaining  prac- 
tical information  as  far  as  regards  the  gems  themselves,  I 
felt  greatly  the  want  of  some  manual  to  guide  me,  not 
merely  in  the  first  principles  and  the  history  of  the  glyptic 
art  (which  has  been  attempted,  though  very  sketchily,  by 
Millin),  but  of  one  tliat  should,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
serve  to  guard  mo  against  the  usual  errors  into  which  be- 
ginners fall,  and  one  which  should  supply,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  experience  to  obtain  which  practically,  we  must,  as 
Goethe  says,  pay  many  a heavj’  apprentice-fee.  Hitherto,  as 
far  as  my  reading  has  gone,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
attempted  in  our  language,  except  in  the  excellent  series  of 
essays,  entitled  ‘ Old  Rings,’  which  appeared  in  ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine’  during  the  year  1856 ; and  the  standard  work  has 
remained  the  ‘Pierres  Gravees’  of  Mariette,  published  more 
than  a century  before.  The  books  named  in  the  list  of 
authors  given  at  the  end  of  this  volume  furnish  indeed 
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many  valuable  hint-s  but  those  are  dispersed  tlirougli  volu- 
minous treatises,  and  are  only  to  bo  selected,  with  profit  to 
himself,  by  a reader  already  to  some  degree  oonvcrsaut  with 
the  practical  details  of  the  science.  I have  therefore  here 
put  together  my  own  observations,  the  accumulated  memo- 
randa of  many  years,  and  tho  results  of  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  many  thousands  of  gems  of  all  ages  and  of  everj’  style. 
These  I have  illustrated  by  passages  from  ancient  authors, 
and  by  copious  extracts  from  other  sources,  tending  to  eluci- 
date tire  matters  herein  discussed.  This  book  had  in  fact  its 
first  origin  in  a series  of  notes  jotted  down  in  my  jKickotbook 
whenever  a gem  of  particular  interest  came  under  my  iiisjiec- 
tion,  or  whenever  any  passage  of  the  author  1 chanced  to  be 
reading  contributeel  at  all  to  the  explanation  of  tho  difficulties 
that  beset  my  entrance  upon  this  study ; so  that  it  may  be 
described  as  a series  of  solutions  of  the  numerous  problems 
which  tho  incipient  gem-collector  has  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  work  out  for  himself,  at  a vast  expenditure  of  time,  temper, 
and  money.  Most  of  these  trauslated  passages  will  be  found 
given  at  length  (though  occasionally  but  in  part  bearing  ujx)u 
or  illustrating  tbc  point  under  consideration)  whenever  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  they  would  lose  their  interest  by  curtailment. 
Many  repetitions  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  these  pages, 
and  these  I have  allowed  to  remain  in  revising  the  sheets,  in 
order  to  make  each  article,  as  it  were,  complete  in  itself,  this 
treatise  being  chiefly  designed  for  a book  of  reference,  to  be 
con.sulted  by  means  of  the  copious  index  annexed.  Thus  by 
tho  aid  of  these  repetitions  the  reader  will  to  some  degree  be 
spared  tho  trouble  of  referring  from  one  article  to  auoUier, 
since  many  of  them  may  bo  considered  as  independent  essays, 
in  each  of  which  the  particular  subject  discussed,  together 
with  everything  bearing  upon  it,  has  been  worked  out  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  accordiug  to  the  extent  of  tlie  materials 
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at  my  disjiosal.  The  various  disquisitions  upon  coins  and  coin- 
dies may  at  first  sight  appear  foreign  to  the  professed  design 
of  these  pages ; but  as  they  were  indisputably  the  productions 
of  the  same  class  of  artists  as  the  engravers  of  the  gems,  and 
are,  besides  this,  almost  the  sole  means  we  have  of  deter- 
mining the  date  of  the  gems  with  which  they  coincide  in  the 
identity  of  workmanship  and  of  treatment,  it  seemed  unad- 
visable  to  pass  them  over  without  some  slight  consideration. 
The  long  series  of  extracts  relative  to  the  mediseval  supersti- 
tions as  to  the  powers  of  gems  and  of  their  “ sigils,”  absurd 
as  they  may  seem  to  the  ordinary  reader,  are  yet  of  great  inte- 
rest to  the  student  of  the  historj'  of  tlie  Middle  Ages ; for  in 
the  writers  of  that  period  allusions  to  sucli  ideas  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  are  hardly  to  be  understood  without 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  this  belief,  at  that  time  an 
establishetl  article  of  faith.  The  ‘ Lapidarium  ’ of  Marbodus, 
besides  its  interest  as  the  earliest  didactic  poem  since  the  classic 
times,  was  for  five  centuries  the  received  text-book  on  mine- 
ralogy for  all  the  students  of  Jlediajvul  Europe ; and,  together 
with  the  extracts  from  Orpheus  and  Pliny,  completes  the 
chain  of  the  ancient  writers  on  stones  from  Theophrastus  the 
foimder  of  the  science. 

The  very  extensive  and  interesting  class  of  Gnostic  gems 
has  never  hitherto  been  treated  of  in  any  English  work  that 
has  come  in  my  way,  except  in  the  brief  sketch  by  Dr.  Walsh, 
itself  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  the  ‘ Apistopistus  ’ of 
Macarius,  I have  therefore  bestowed  a considerable  amount 
of  care  upon  this  portion  of  the  treatise,  and  have  described 
in  detail  all  the  most  interesting  tj’pes  that  have  passed  under 
my  examination.  In  the  course  of  my  researches  for  intagli 
belonging  to  the  latest  period  of  the  art,  I have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  authentic  notices  of  many  of 
great  interest,  and  executed  some  centuries  after  the  date 
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usually  assigned  to  the  complete  extinction  of  gem-engraving 
in  Europe.  Of  these,  full  descriptions  will  be  given  in  the 
appropriate  sections. 

The  treasures  of  ancient  art  in  Great  Britain,  as  seen  in  its 
great  national  museum  and  in  the  residences  of  private  indi- 
^•iduals,  will  probably  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe  in  magnitude  and  interest,  and  perhaps  in 
no  class  of  antiquities  is  it  richer  than  in  antique  gems.  The 
collection  in  the  British  Jfuseum,  though  scarcely  on  a par, 
numerically  speaking,  with  its  other  monuments  of  ancient 
art — its  statues,  vases,  bronzes,  and  coins — is  nevertheless  of 
great  value  and  importance,  containing  as  it  does  specimens 
of  the  finest  and  rarest  types  of  gem-sculptures,  as  I shall 
presently  take  occasion  to  show  in  ,a  chapter  specially  devoted 
to  this  collection ; but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  these 
miniature  monuments  of  art  are  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
our  noble  and  wealthy  amateurs.  Besides  the  large  and  valu- 
able collections  of  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Devonshire, 
Lord  Londesborough,  Messrs.  Pulsky,  Rhodes,  UzielU,  &c., 
there  exist  numerous  smaller  collections,  varying  in  number 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  gems,  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  which  are  to  be  found, 
buried  as  it  were  from  the  world  of  connoisseurs,  many  of  the 
choicest  relics  of  the  glyptic  art.  Indeed  there  are  few  Eng- 
lishmen of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  versed  at  the  same 
time  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Romo,  who  have  resided 
or  travelled  in  classic  lands,  who  have  not  brought  home 
with  them  some  of  those  miniature  memorials  of  the  genius 
and  skill  of  the  ancient  artists  of  tho.se  countries.  Nor  can 
we  be  surprised  when  we  consider  that  not  only  is  a refined 
and  cultivated  taste  required  for  a just  appreciation  of  these 
interesting  relics,  but  a familiar  acquaintance  w ith  the  myths 
and  legends,  historic  events,  manners  and  customs  of  Greece 
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and  lioine ; and  when  these  qualifications  are  coinbinetl  in 
any  one,  then  will  he  be  able  fully  to  admire  the  wonderful 
force  and  beauty  with  which  the  ancient  gem-on{?ravcr  luvs 
contrived  to  represent,  ujwn  the  most  limited  area,  those 
scenes  and  actions  with  which  he  is  so  familiar,  and  which  he 
is  able  to  recognise  at  a glance.  Such  a one,  too,  is  prepared 
to  survey  with  admiration  and  interest  the  portraits  of  those 
chstinguished  men  whose  words  and  d(,‘eds  history  has  lianded 
down  to  us,  and  whose  features  have  been  reproduced  and 
j»erpetuated  on  the  imperishable  gem.  Various  other  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  the  great  number  of  fine  antique  gems 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  collections  of  this 
country.  The  frequent  revolutions  and  {K)litical  commotions 
which  liave  disturbed  the  continent  of  Euroix^  have  rendered 
England  the  asylum  of  many  deposed  princes,  and  of  innu- 
merable political  refugees.  Some  of  these  have  brought  with 
them  cabinets  of  gems,  and  others  a few  rings,  which  from 
their  portability  would  naturally  be  laid  hold  of  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  flight  in  preference  to  more  cumbersome  valu- 
ables ; and  these,  in  tlieir  hour  of  necessity,  the  owners  being 
compelled  to  part  with,  have  been  readily  securt'd  by  the 
amateurs  of  this  coimtry.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked  by 
foreigners  that  there  is  no  capital  in  Europe  in  which  a collec- 
tion of  gems  can  be  formed  in  so  short  a time  as  in  London. 

It  is  not  my  design  in  this  work  to  describe  or  even  to 
briefly  notice  the  gems  to  be  found  in  the  principal  collections 
ctf  Euro{>e,  as  such  an  undertaking  could  not  be  brought 
witliin  the  compixss  of  a single  volume.  I have  restricted 
myself,  as  I may  here  explain,  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
types  and  characteristics  of  gem-sculpture,  princijmlly,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  to  the  Ilerz  and  the  Mertens- 
S<‘hnaf hausen  Collections — the  former  as  being  the  best 
known  in  this  country,  and  the  latter  as  the  one  to  which  I 
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liHve  had  constant  access  through  the  kindness  of  the  j)resent 
possessor,  and  wliich,  from  its  vast  extent  of  nearly  two  tliou- 
sand  stones,  comprises  examples  of  every  period  of  stylo  and 
art.  I have  nevertheless  deemed  it  advisable  to  insert  a brief 
sketch  of  the  more  remarkable  gems  in  our  great  national 
collection,  both  because  there  is  no  published  account  of  them, 
and  that  they  are  probably  less  known  to  the  public  than 
any  other  class  of  its  ancient  treasures.  I shall  also  devote 
a few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
Devonshire  Collection,  as  there  exists  no  catalogue  raisonue 
of  this  celebrated  cabinet.  The  Marlborough  Collection  has 
been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect,  the  choicest  (rf  its  con- 
tents having  been  described  and  figured  in  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  volumes  ever  published,  the  pencil  of  Cipriani 
and  the  graver  of  Bartolozzi  having  been  engaged  for  its 
production.  Mr.  Pulsky’s  fine  collection  may  now  also  be 
claimed  as  one  of  our  English  treasures  in  this  department, 
as  he  has  for  so  many  years  resided  and  collected  amongst  us. 
It  has  afforded  me  several  fine  examples  of  important  classes 
of  both  camei  and  intagli.  The  very  extensive  and  valuable 
cabinet  of  gems  belonging  to  Mr.  Uzielli  has  been  formed 
chiefly  by  the  selection  of  the  choicest  stones  from  the  Herz 
Collection,  and  further  augmented  by  the  addition  of  many 
precious  camei,  lately  acquired  in  Italy. 

These  descriptions,  observations,  and  extracts  will  be  found 
arranged  according  to  a long-considered  system  of  my  own, 
under  certain  general  heads,  thus  divided  : — 

Section  I.  Materials : gems  themselves. 

II.  Art : the  different  styles. 

III.  Subjects. 

IV.  Mystic  properties  of  gems  and  of  their  sigils. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ON  THE  STDDY  OF  ANTIQUE  GEMS. 

Au.  persons  who  have  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  Antique  Gems  are  agreed  ns  to  the  important 
assistance  which  this  class  of  relics  of  ancient  art  aflbnls  to 
the  artist,  the  antiquary,  and  the  historian,  in  their  respective 
departments.  In  the  first  point  of  view,  these  small  yet 
indestructible  monuments  preserve  to  us  exact  representations 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  ancient  sculptor,  long 
since  either  destroyed,  or  else  lost  to  the  world.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  every  ancient  statue,  either  of  especial  sanctity, 
or  of  great  celebrity  on  account  of  its  artistic  merit,  was 
faithfully  reproduced  in  the  miniature  work  of  the  gem- 
engraver,  with  that  honesty  of  treatment  so  justly  pointed 
out  by  Goethe  in  the  pas.sage  hereafter  to  be  quoted.  Thus, 
in  the  }X)etical  description,  by  Christodorus,  of  the  seventy- 
two  antique  masterpieces  in  bronze  tliat  adorned  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Zeuxippus  in  the  Gth  century,  the  choicest  selections 
from  the  plunder  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we  recognise  at  the 
first  glance  the  originals  of  many  of  the  representations  only 
preserved  to  our  times  by  the  means  of  their  copies  on  gems 
of  a slightly  later  period  than  that  of  their  own  production. 
The  Apoxyonienos  of  Callicrates,  which  was  pronounced  the 
“ ( 'anon  ” or  inoilel  of  statuary  in  bronze,  but  wliich,  together 
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with  almost  all  the  other  works  in  that  metal,  has  jierished  in 
the  times  of  barbarism,  is  allowed  by  all  archasologists  to 
have  l>een  the  original  of  the  famous  intaglio  in  the  Marl- 
Ixirtaigh  eahinet,  an  athlete  using  the  strigil,  itself  also 
classed  amongst  the  finest  engravings  known.  The  Apollo 
Delpliicus  too.  sujiporting  his  lyre  upon  the  head  of  a 3Iu.se 
by  his  side,  a subject  often  rejiroduced  without  any  variation, 
and  usually  in  work  of  the  greatest  excellence,  i.s  incontest- 
ably the  copy  of  some  very  famous  and  highly  revered  statue 
of  this  deity,  then  in  existence.  Again,  amongst  the  Merteiis- 
8chaafhausen  gems  my  attmition  was  attracted  by  a singular 
design,  the  same  god  armed  w ith  his  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
one  hand,  and  w’ith  the  other  holding  the  fore-feet  of  a stag 
standing  erect : the  whole  composition  betokening  an  archaic 
eiKich.  There  can  be  small  doubt  but  that  this  little  Sard 
has  handed  down  to  us  a faithful  idea  of  the  bronze  group  by 
the  early  statuary  Canachus,  which  from  its  singularity  was 
accounted  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Didymeon  at  Athens : 
an  Apollo  thus  holding  a stag,  the  hind  feet  of  which  were 
so  ingeniously  contrived  by  means  of  springs  and  hinges  in 
the  toes,  that  a thread  could  be  passed  between  them  and 
the  base  on  which  they  rested,  a mechanical  tour  de  forcr. 
thought  worthy  by  I’liny  of  particular  mention. 


In  the  same  manner  we  obtain  rc[iresentations  of  note- 
worthy cdilicos  long  since  reduced  by  lime  into  heaps  of 
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undistinguisliable  ruins.  Again,  if  we  consider  the  merits  of 
the  engravings  as  works  of  art,  we  have  in  them  perfectly 
preserved  examples  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  those  ages  when 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  flourished  in  its  fullest  extent, 
unfettered  by  prejudice,  tradition,  or  conventional  rules ; 
whilst,  from  the  unlimited  demand  during  those  ages  for 
engraved  gems,  both  for  the  use  of  signets  and  for  personal 
decorations,  artists  of  the  highest  ability  did  not  disdain  to 
exert  their  skill  upon  the  narrow  field  of  the  precious  stone. 
The  unparalleled  perfection  and  vigour  of  many  of  these 
performances  are  a sufficient  proof  that  they  proceeded 
directly  from  the  master-hand,  and  were  not  mere  slavish 
copies  by  a mechanic  after  the  design  supplied  to  him  by  the 
genius  of  another.  Besides  this  moral  proof,  we  have  the 
direct  testimony  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  45)  that  such  a distinguished 
modeller  and  statuary  as  Pasiteles  also  employed  himself  in 
the  chasing  of  metals  and  in  engraving  upon  gems.  This 
artist,  one  of  the  latest  lights  of  the  HeUenic  art,  was  a 
native  of  Magna  Gnecia  and  a contemporary  of  Varro,  who 
higldy  jiraises  his  skill.  On  the  revival  of  learning,  antique 
gems  were  amongst  the  first  relics  of  better  times  to  claim 
the  attention  of  men  of  taste  to  their  intrinsic  heauty,  and  to 
the  perfection  of  the  work  displayed  upon  them,  and  no 
longer  as  objects  merely  to  be  prized,  as  in  the  preceding 
centuries,  for  their,  fancied  magical  or  medicinal  virtues. 
Hence,  amongst  the  other  measures  taken  by  Lorenzo  dei 
Medici  towards  fostering  the  dawning  arts  of  design,  wo  are 
informed  by  Vasari  that  he  established  a school  in  his  gardens 
exclusively  appropriated  for  the  instruction  of  students  in 
gem  engraving,  and  for  the  execution  of  similar  works  in 
emulation  of  those  ancient  treasures  which  he  so  zealously 
accumulated.  The  large  number  of  magnificent  Camci 
marked  with  his  name,  lavu.  meu.,  still  preserved  in  the 
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Florentine  Cabinet,  notwithstanding  the  yet  larger  projjor- 
tion  scattered  over  the  other  collections  of  Euroi)e  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  that  coininonwealth, 
attest  to  our  times  the  eagerness  with  which  ho  sought  after 
these  relics  of  ancient  skill,  and  the  liigh  imfiortance  which 
he  attached  to  their  acquisition.  They  were  in  truth,  at  that 
period,  before  many  anticpie  statues  or  bas-reliefs  had  been 
brought  to  liglit,  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  j>erfect  and 
satisfactory  examples  of  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  Greek 
and  Homan  ages.  And  in  no  other  dej)artment  was  this 
prince  more  successful  in  raising  up  a school  of  skilful  artists 
than  in  this  particular  one,  for  the  early  Italian  Camei 
approach  so  closely  to  the  Homan,  both  in  spirit  and  in 
treatment,  that  to  distinguish  between  them  often  baffles 
the  most  extensive  experience  and  leaves  the  real  date  of  the 
work  a matter  of  dispute  and  of  uncertainty.  But  fifteen 
centuries  before  the  days  of  Lorenzo,  his  illustrious  proto- 
type Jlmcenas  had  regarded  this  same  brancdi  of  art  with 
especial  favour,  and  has  left  striking  evidences  of  his  pre- 
dilection for  its  jiroductious  in  the  scanty  fragments  of  his 
writings ; and,  us  a general  observation,  it  will  be  found  that, 
the  more  extensive  the  knowledge  of  the  man  of  taste  in  the 
other  lines  of  creative  art,  the  more  readily  will  he  appreciate 
the  distinctive  excellences  of  this  one  in  particular;  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  remarks  of  Goethe  when  this  to  him 
entirely  new'  field  first  opened  on  his  view.  For  none  but 
smatterers  in  art  ever  estimate  the  value  of  a work  by  the 
rule  of  its  dimensions ; the  man  of  true  taste  only  looks  at 
the  mind  displayed  in  the  production,  not  at  the  extent  of 
surface  over  which  its  result  may  l>e  diff’u.sed.  The  feeling 
which  induces  the  pretender  to  taste  to  slight  the  genius 
embodied  within  the  small  compass  of  the  gem,  merely  on 
account  of  its  minuteness,  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as  that 
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whicli  lias  prompted  all  races,  us  well  at  the  dawu  as  at  the 
decline  of  the  fine  arts,  to  erect  monuments  which  aim  at 
producing  effect  by  their  magnitude  alone.  Pausanias  ob- 
serves satirically  that,  “only  Homans  and  Ilhodians  pride 
themselves,  upon  the  possession  of  colossi,”  whilst  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  skill  rarely  exceeded  the  size  of  life.  And 
thus,  Cellini,  piqued  by  a remark  of  3f.  Angelo  (made  on 
seeing  a small  medallion  of  Atlas,  chased  by  the  former) 
“ that  an  artist  might  very  well  be  able  to  excel  in  such 
small  designs  and  yet  be  incornjietent  to  produce  any  work 
of  merit  on  a grander  scale,”  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
falsity  of  this  unjust  assertion,  immediately  set  about  the 
model  of  his  famous  Perseus,  n-hich  most  judges  will  pro- 
b.ably  agree  in  considering  as  superior  to  any  statue  left  us 
l>y  his  overweening  critic. 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed  by  the  author  of*  Thoughts 
on  Antique  Cameos  and  Intaglios  ’ that,  although  the  work 
on  gems,  whether  in  relief  or  sunk,  be  confined  to  a very 
narrow  space,  and  though,  by  reason  of  its  necessarj'  minute- 
ness, it  make  not  the  direct,  immediate,  and  powerful  im- 
pression upon  the  imagination  and  affections  which  is  felt 
when  we  behold  figures  of  life  or  above  life-size,  in  high  or 
low  relief,  or  w’hen  given  to  the  eye  on  pedestals  as  statues, 
still  it  remains  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  in  all  that  relates 
to  anatomical  truth,  expressiveness  of  attitude  and  aspect, 
gracefulness  of  drapery,  and  every  other  detail  and  accom- 
paniment of  fine  workmanship,  the  Greek,  Sicilian,  and 
Roman  artists  were  eminently  distingtiished,  and  especially 
in  that  simplicity  of  contour  and  composition  and  masterly 
ordonnance  that  have  ever  made  the  study  of  antique  gems 
so  serviceable  for  the  settlement  of  the  principles  and  the 
improvement  of  the  practice  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
Hence  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  artists 
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tliomselves,  may  disrovor  tlio  imporfanre  of  the  study  of  the 
antique  in  tin's  particular  branch  of  workmanshij).  For 
herein,  says  Marietto,  knowledge  is  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  a noble  and  lovely  simplicity,  which  suffers 
nothing  to  be  brought  before  the  eye  but  what  is  required 
for  the  elevation  of  our  ideas.  And  to  the  same  effect  is 
the  remark  of  Gori : “ What  is  there  more  pleasant  than 
the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  artists  of  antiquity,  and 
to  behold,  shut  up  as  it  were  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
small,  it  may  be  of  a very  small  gem,  all  the  majesty  of  a 
vast  design,  and  a most  elaborate  jierformance  ? The  art  of 
engra\dng  figures  upni  these  minute  stones  was  as  much 
admired  by  the  ancients  as  that  other  sort  of  laborious  skill 
wliich  produced  full-sized  statues  out  of  bronze  or  marble.  It 
may  even  be  said  that  gems  in  their  eyes  were  of  greater 
value  by  reason  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  stones,  and 
a hardness  that  defied  the  steel  tool,  and  submitted  to  nothing 
but  the  power  of  the  diamond.” 

In  short,  it  may  bo  safely  affirmed  that  the  gem  engravers 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Augustan  ages  were,  in  all  that 
concerns  excellence  of  design  and  composition  (that  is,  iu  all 
those  parts  and  principles  of  their  art  that  (ulmit  of  com- 
parison), rivals  of  the  most  famous  workers  in  marble  and  in 
bronze,  however  large  the  dimensions  of  their  works,  or 
perfect  the  finish  of  their  workmanship.  These  wonderful 
artists  contrived  to  enclose  within  the  narrowness  of  a little 
agate-stone  all  the  complicated  details  of  an  event  in  history, 
or  of  a fable  in  mythology,  and  to  make  them  stand  forth  in 
beautiful  relief  as  a Cameo,  or  to  sink  down  as  beautifully 
into  depth  as  an  Intaglio,  with  all  that  tnith  of  design  and 
power  of  expression  which  characterise  the  excellence  of  the 
largest  works  of  the  most  consummate  ma.sters.  Great  indeed 
must  have  been  his  taste  and  talent,  his  jiower  and  patience. 
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who  could  make  a small-sized  Onyx  or  Cameliaii  liear  on  its 
surface  or  within  its  substance  all  those  realities  of  place, 
person,  or  thing,  which  belong  to  historical  events  or  fabulous 
traditions.  It  is  Seneca’s  observation  (suggested  probably  by 
the  sight  of  some  production  of  the  gem-engraver’s  skill),  that 
to  enclose  a whole  within  a small  space  is  the  work  of  a great 
artist.  The  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Ileynolds  may  also  be  cited 
on  this  point,  as  to  the  importance  of  making  this  whole  con- 
gruous and  consistent.  “ Excellence,”  says  he,  “ in  every  part 
and  in  every  province  of  our  art,  from  the  highest  stylo  of  his- 
tory down  to  the  resemblances  of  still-life,  will  depend  upon 
tliis  power  of  extending  the  attention  at  once  to  the  whole, 
without  wliich  the  greatest  diligence  is  vain.”  The  gem-artists 
of  antiquity,  besides  tlieir  other  claims  to  our  admiration,  had 
regard  to  uniformity  of  design,  to  congruity  and  consistency 
thniiighout  the  entire  work  ; they  took  care  that  all  its  parts 
were  well  fitted,  and  compactly  distributed  and  disposed,  and 
that  also  in  all  their  fulness  and  effect 

To  the  archaeologist,  or  the  inquirer  into  the  usages  of 
domestic  life  amongst  the  ancients,  engraved  gems  are  in- 
valuable authorities,  supplying  as  they  do  the  most  authentic 
details  of  the  forms  and  construction  of  innumerable  articles 
connected  with  the  uses  of  war,  of  navigation,  of  religious  rites, 
of  the  games  of  the  circus  and  the  arena,  and  of  the  festivals 
and  representations  of  the  stage,  with  the  costume,  masks,  and 
all  the  other  accessaries  of  the  scenic  performance.  I^et  any 
one,  though  totally  unversed  in  this  department  of  antique 
knowledge,  cast  his  eye  over  a good  collection  of  impressions 
from  gems,  and  he  will  be  both  surprised  and  delighted,  if  a 
classical  scholar,  to  perceive  how  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
ancient  customs  by  the  pictures  which  wiU  there  faithfully 
ofter  themselves  to  his  view.  There  he  will  see  the  various 
pieces  of  the  armour  of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Etruscan  war- 
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rior,  carefully  made  out  in  their  minutest  details ; the  obscure 
subject  of  the  construction  of  the  ancient  trireme  has  been 
principally  elucidated  by  the  representations  thus  handed 
down  to  our  times,  whilst  the  various  exercises,  scenes,  and 
games  of  the  palaestra,  the  theatre,  and  the  circus,  will  be 
found  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  most  instructive  examples. 
To  take  but  a single  instance  out  of  the  innumerable  list 
that  might  be  quoted,  the  hydraulis  and  the  mode  of  per- 
forming upon  it,  of  which  no  accurate  notion  can  be  extracted 
from  the  long  and  obscure  description  of  its  construction 
given  by  Vitruvius,  are  both  plainly  shown  upon  a plasma  of 
Roman  date,  lately  in  the  Herz  Collection,  but  since  fortu- 
nately secured  for  the  Rritisli  Museum. 


V'.zoi^  Bolinct : knu^caio.  Sard  l^acedcuiaA  Bclioat.  /^atv 

Again,  if  we  consider  these  gem-pictures  in  their  relation 
to  classic  mythology  and  fable,  we  shall  discover  many  ob- 
scure accounts  left  us  by  ancient  writers  on  these  heads,  to  be 
eked  out  and  rendered  intelligible  by  the  means  of  these 
authentic  remains  of  the  creeds  and  ideas  to  which  they 
refer ; instances  of  which  will  be  met  with  plentifully  diffused 
throughout  the  course  of  these  pages.  Thus,  the  new  re- 
ligions of  mixed  origin  that  flouri.shetl  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  Mithraic,  the  later  Egyptian,  and  the  various 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  cannot  be  properly  studied  without  a 
constant  reference  to  these  genuine  illustrations  of  their 
doctrines ; since  the  only  written  documents  concerning  them 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  either  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
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adversaries,  whoso  solo  object  was,  to  heap  as  many  foul 
charges  ns  they  could  collect  or  devise  niKm  the  members  of 
rival  sects.  This  is  sufficiently  apparent  if  wo  compare  tlie 
strange  discrepancy  of  the  notices  of  the  Gnostic  belief  gene- 
rally, as  given  by  the  Catholic  Fathers  from  whom  I have 
quoted  in  the  section  upon  its  monuments,  and  tlie  illustration 
of  the  actual  doctrines  so  plainly  sot  forth  in  the  talismanic 
intngli  engraved  at  the  time  for  the  use  of  these  religionists. 
As  for  the  mysterious  Mitluuic  worship,  scarcely  any  other 
source  exists  from  which  trustworthy  information  as  to  its  true 
nature  can  be  gathered,  except  from  the  gems,  cylinders,  and 
l)as-roliefs  still  existing  in  such  abundance,  in  spite  of  the 
careful  destruction  by  its  opponents  of  all  the  larger  objects 
of  the  adoration  of  its  votaries. 

The  disputed  chronology  of  the  annals  of  Egyj)tian  history  has 
been  already  to  some  extent,  and  will  doubtless,  at  some  future 
iwriod,  be  yet  more  fully  elucidate<l  by  the  aid  of  the  numerous 
scarabei  and  tablets  bearing  the  names  and  titles  of  the  kings, 
whenever  a more  satisfactory  mo<le  of  interpreting  their  hiero- 
glyphical  legends,  than  the  present  conjectural  niethotl,  shall 
have  been  discovered  and  applied  to  their  investigation. 
These  memorials  will  then  do  for  the  dyna.sties  of  Egj'pt 
that  service  already  done  by  the  light  of  their  medals  for  the 
histories  of  the  Greek,  Eoman,  and  Sassanian  monarchs.  As 
it  is,  the  present  almost  universal  mode  of  reading  every 


hieroglyphic  legend  as  though  relating  to  Thothmes  III.  re- 
minds one  of  the  common  mistake  of  persons  not  conversant 
with  ancient  coins,  who  attribute  every  Eoman  medal  to 
Augustus  because  they  see  the  letters  AVG  impressed 
u]>on  it. 

Again,  when  we  arrive  at  Uie  period  of  the  full  develop- 


ment of  the  glyptic  art,  we  find  a series  of  the  most  interesting 


representations  opening  upon  us ; and  one  which  includes. 
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besides  gods,  lieroes,  and  emperors,  (jtlier  world-famed  per 
sonages,  poets,  philosopliers,  and  warriors  : portraits  of  whom, 
as  not  occurring  necessarily  ujwn  medals,  we  should  otlierwisc 
be  entirely  deprived  of,  or  else  have  the  want  but  inade- 
quately stipplied  by  a defaced  or  dubious  bust  or  statue. 
And  the  intaglio  possesses  a most  imjwi-tant  advantage  over 
the  medal  in  the  [K-rfect  indestructibility  of  its  impress,  which 
no  time,  no  wear  can  efface,  and  nothing  destroy,  exce]it  the 
utter  comminution  of  the  stone  itself.  IMedals  on  tlie  contrary, 
from  the  high  relief  of  their  surface,  and  the  unavoidabh' 
friction  of  commerce,  as  well  as  fmni  the  action  of  the  earth 
upon  them,  frequently  disapjKiint  our  exjx-ctation  ns  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  jwrtrnit  they  bear  impressed;  and  besides 
this,  they  W'cre  seldom  executed  with  the  same  degree  of  care 
as  the  costly  intaglio  cut  on  the  valuable  gem  for  the  signet  of 
the  sovereign  himself,  or  of  that  i>crsou  of  undying  name  whose 
“ counterfeit  presentment  ’’  it  has  preserved  to  remotest  ages. 

But  all  the  pleasures  and  advantages  to  be  reaped  from 
this  study  have  been  admirably  set  forth  by  the  “many-sided” 
Goethe,  in  liis  observations  on  the  collection  of  Uemsterliuis, 
of  which  I subjoin  a translation,  as  a most  complete  sum- 
mary of  all  tliat  can  bo  said  on  the  subject,  and  a most 
suitable  conclusion  to  these  prefatory  remarks. 

Before  this,  however,  a few  words  may  be  permitted  u{>on 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  taste  for  antique  gems  in  our 
own  age ; for  it  is  a singular  fact,  considering  how  completely 
this  taste  had  become  extinct  in  England  during  the  last  forty 
years,  that  at  no  previous  period  had  it  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent,  both  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Euroix;,  us  during 
the  last  half  of  the  preceding  centimy  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present.  Never  before  hud  camei  of  inijior- 
tunce  fetched  such  extraordinary  prices  (witness  the  fragment 
ascribed  to  Apollonides,  and  purchased  by  the  Duke  of 
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Marllxirougli  from  Stoscli  for  1000  guinea.s) ; and  the  principal 
gcm.s  of  the  cabinets  formed  during  the  same  years  arc  known 
to  have  been  acquired  at  sums  falling  not  far  short  of  the 
alxive  in  magnitude.  I have  lately  seen  a cameo  of  Roman 
work,  and  that  by  no  means  of  the  highest  order,  a Roma 
crowned  by  Victory,  for  wliich  the  Empress  Josephine,  herself 
a collector,  paid  10,000  francs  ; and  at  her  command  Denon, 
then  Director  of  the  Mus6e  Imperiale,  selected  from  the  gems 
there  preserved  a sufficient  number  to  form  a complete  parure 
for  the  wear  of  tlu’s  unfortunate  lady,  the  very  impersonation 
of  refined  and  elegant  extravagance.  These  gems,  although 
mounted  in  a suite  of  ornaments  intended,  from  their  origin, 
to  form  a part  of  the  crown  jewels  of  France,  never  reverted 
to  the  Paris  Cabinet  of  Antiques  after  the  fall  of  the  Empress, 
but  were  subsequently  to  her  decease  dispersed  amongst  the 
various  collections  of  European  amateurs.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Denon  had  reconciled  his  duty  with  his  loyalty  by 
selecting  those  camei  wliich  were  more  recommendable  by 
the  beauty  of  the  material  than  by  the  perfection  of  the 
work.  At  this  same  date  also  the  art  itself  had  reached  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  has  ever  attained  since  its  revival ; 
for  it  is  within  this  same  space  of  some  fifty  years  that  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  Costanzi,  Rega,  Piklcr,  and  Marchant ; 
and  never  before  was  skill  in  this  profession  so  profusely 
rewardeil,  instances  of  which  will  be  found  adduced  in  the 
notices  hereafter  pfiven  of  those  engravers. 

Many  causes,  however,  may  be  assigned  for  the  sudden 
decline  of  the  passion  for  collecting  gems  among  the  wealthy 
classes  of  this  country ; one  of  considerable  influence  was, 
without  dispute,  the  uncertainty  introduced  into  the  study  by 
the  unlimited  fabrication  of  profos.sed  antique  works,  and  by 
the  forging  of  the  artists’  names,  a species  of  fraud  now  first 
introduced,  or  at  least  extensively  practised,  and  of  which  the 
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Poniatortsky  collection  may  be  cited  as  the  most  glaring 
example.  And  this  was  a deception  extremely  difficult  of 
detection  ; and  one  by  means  of  which  amateurs  of  little 
experience  wore  frequently  defrauded  out  of  immense  sums. 
After  Payne  Kuight,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  English 
archasologists,  had  been  so  notoriously  taken  in  by  the  famous 
“ Flora  ” of  Pistrucci,  all  the  others  began  to  lose  confidence 
in  their  own  judgment,  and  refused  to  expend  thousands  in 
the  purchase  of  “ antique  ” works,  the  living  authors  of  which 
might  possibly  come  forward,  as  Pistrucci  did,  to  assert  their 
own  claims  to  the  honour  of  having  produced  them.  And 
no  other  branch  of  archseology  demands  the  union  of  so  many 
qualifications  in  the  collector  to  enable  him  to  advance  on 
tolerably  safe  ground  in  making  his  acquisitions,  seeing  that 
a knowledge  of  mineralog)',  of  the  mechanical  processes  of 
engraving  used  at  different  jieriods,  as  well  as  an  accurate 
discrimination  of  tho  respective  styles  of  art,  and,  above  all, 
the  constant  examination  of  large  numbers  of  all  descriptions 
of  engraved  stones,  are  absolutely  indispensable  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  commencement  of  a collection  which  is  in- 
tended to  possess  any  real  value.  All  these  causes,  together 
with  the  other  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  tliis  pursuit, 
enumerated  in  Duke  Ernst’s  letter  to  Goethe,  respecting  the 
projxjsed  purchase  of  tho  cabinet  of  ITemsterhuis,  powerfully 
oj)erated  towards  tho  discouragement  of  this  study,  boUi  on 
the  Continent,  and,  more  especially,  in  tliis  country. 

Lust,  but  most  powerful  of  all,  came  the  revival  of  the 
taste  for  mediaeval  art ; begiiming  with  the  study  of  its  archi- 
tectime,  and  thence  naturally  diverging  into  an  exclusive 
admiration  of  the  smaller  productions  of  tlie  same  school  in 
mctal-work,  and  wood  and  ivory  carvings;  objects  of  a 
character  so  much  more  adapted  by  their  quaint  grotesque- 
ness and  barbarous  vigour  to  captivate  the  unrefined  taste  of 
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the  amateurs  of  northern  climes;  and  where  a sufiicient 
amount  of  knowledge  to  avoid  any  very  damaging  mistakes 
may  be  obtained  with  but  little  trouble,  or  natural  sagacity, 
or  acquired  experience.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  how 
much  more  at  present  the  attention  of  collectors  is  again 
being  directed  towards  these  little  monuments  of  perfect 
taste,  treasures  only  to  be  truly  appreciated  by  the  educated 
and  practised  eye ; and  how  rapidly  the  mania  is  ebbing  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  Gothic  monstrosities  so  much  sought 
after  a few  years  ago.  Now,  when  collections  are  brought  to 
the  hammer,  the  most  ardent  competition  is  displayed  for  the 
possession  of  the  elegant  art  of  the  Benaissance  as  manifested 
in  its  majolica  and  bronzes ; and  thus  the  public  taste  is 
insensibly  led  back  to  the  fountain-head  of  that  very  school 
— the  study  of  the  actual  productions  of  classic  times.  This 
is  shown  by  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  antique  statuettes 
whenever  they  are  offered  for  sale— objects  in  which  is  often 
displayed  the  utmost  perfection  of  antique  skill ; and  from  the 
love  of  these  a fresh  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
antique  gems  is  rapidly  springing  up,  as  the  vigorous  com- 
petition amongst  amateurs  for  the  best  gems  of  the  cabinets 
lately  disposed  of  abundantly  testifie.s. 
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“This  estimable  man  (Hemsterhuis)  liad  l>een  led  to 
strive  indefatigably  after  both  the  Moral  as  regards  the  soul, 
and  the  Tasteful  as  regards  the  senses ; and  this  with  u 
sagacious  acuteness  peculiar  to  himself.  If  a pereon  is  to  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  former,  then  ought  lie  always  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  latter ; hence  for  a private  person  who 
cannot  go  to  the  expense  of  large  collections,  but  who  yet  is 
unable  to  dispense  with  his  accustome<l  enjoyment  of  art,  even 
when  on  a journey, — for  such  a person  a cabinet  of  engraved 
gems  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable;  he  is  evciywhere 
accompanied  by  the  most  delightful  of  all  tilings,  one  that 
is  precious  and  instructive  without  being  burdensome,  whilst 
he  enjoys  without  interruption  the  most  noble  of  all  his  {Pos- 
sessions. 

“ But  to  attain  this  end  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  will  it ; 
for  the  carrying  it  out,  besides  the  money,  opportunity  above 
aU  things  is  required.  This  last  was  not  wanting  to  our 
friend : living  us  lie  did  upon  the  {lassago  between  England 
and  Holland,  by  keeping  watch  upon  the  jaTjietual  com- 
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mercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  upon  the 
treasures  of  art  constantly  passing  to  and  fro  in  that  com- 
merce, he  gradually,  by  means  of  purchase  and  of  exchange, 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a fine  coUeetion  of  about  seventy 
gems,  in  doing  which  ho  had  derivetl  the  most  trustworthy 
assistance  from  the  advice  and  interposition  of  that  excellent 
gem-engraver  Natter. 

“Of  this  collection  the  Princess  Galitzin  had  in  great 
measure  watched  the  formation,  and  thus  gained  kiiowletlgc, 
taste,  and  a liking  for  the  pursuit ; and  at  that  time  she  was 
its  possessor,  ns  the  bequest  of  a departed  friend,  who  always 
appeared  to  her  as  present  in  these  treasures. 

“ The  philosophy  of  Ilerasterhuis  I could  only  make  my 
own,  together  with  its  grounds  and  its  ideas,  by  translating 
them  into  my  own  languagi?.  The  lleautiful  and  the  pleasure 
derived  from  it  consists,  as  ho  expresses  himself,  when  we 
behold  and  conceive  comfortably  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  images  in  one  and  the  same  moment.  I,  on  the  contraiy, 
must  assert  that  the  Beautiful  consists  when  we  contcmj>lale 
the  normally  Living  in  its  greatest  activity  and  perfection,  by 
which  we  feel  ourselves  excited  in  a lively  manner  to  the 
reproiluction  of  the  same,  and  also  placed  simultaneously  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  activity. 

“ Accurately  considered,  all  that  has  been  said  is  one  and 
the  same  thing,  only  expressed  by  different  persons;  and  I 
refrain  from  saying  more,  for  the  Beautiful  is  not  so  much  a 
giver  as  a promiser.  On  the  other  hand.  Ugliness,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  stopjiing  short  of  its  end,  of  itself  causes 
us  to  stop  still,  and  to  hope  for,  aim  at,  and  exj>eet  nothing 
at  all. 

“ Accordingly,  1 fancied  that  I could  interpret  his  ‘ l.etter 
on  Sculj)ture  ’ aeetnxling  to  the  above  rule,  consistently  w ith 
luy  own  sentiments  ; and  further,  his  little  work  ‘On  Desire’ 
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apjH?ared  to  me  in  this  way  intelligible  ; for  when  the  eagerly- 
loiigetl-for  Beautiful  comes  into  our  possession,  it  does  not 
always  make  good  in  particulars  what  it  promised  iu  the 
whole ; and  thus  is  it  plaiu  that  the  same  thing  which 
excited  our  desire  as  a whole  will  sometimes  not  thorougldy 
satisfy  us  in  particulars. 

“ These  considerations  were  so  much  the  more  imjKulant 
ns  the  Princess  had  observed  her  friend  to  long  eagerly  for 
works  of  art,  but  to  grow  cold  aud  weary  in  their  jK>sst‘8sion  ; 
a fact  which  he  has  himself  expressed  so  charmingly  and  so 
cleverly  iu  the  above-mentioned  little  treatise.  In  such  cases 
a person  has  really  to  consider  the  difference  as  to  whether 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  felt  for  it ; if  it  be, 
then  must  pleasure  and  admiration  always  grow  ujxm  it,  and 
{ier])etually  renew  themselves  ; if  it  be  not  entirely  so,  then 
the  thermometer  sinks  some  degrees,  and  one  gains  in  know- 
ledge what  one  loses  in  prejudice.  Hence  is  it  certainly 
quite  true  that  a person  must  buy  w'orks  of  art  in  order  to 
understand  them,  so  that  the  desire  may  be  removed  and  the 
true  value  of  the  object  established.  Meanwhile,  desire  and 
its  satisfaction  must  here  also  alternate  with  one  another  in  a 
tlirilling  life ; they  must  mutually  attack  and  release  each 
other,  in  order  that  the  man  once  deceived  may  not  cease  to 
pursue. 

“ However,  it  was  often  extremely  agreeable  to  our  party 
to  return  again  after  these  msthetic  disquisitions  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  gems,  aud  we  were  in  truth  foiceil  to  re- 
gard this  as  a most  singidar  incident  that  precisely  the  very 
dowers  of  Heathenism  should  thus  be  treasured  up  and  so 
highly  valued  in  a Christian  family.'  1 lost  no  time  in 


‘ The  Priuccss  is  depicted  by  Goethe  as  the  very  jjattem  of  the  perfect 
Christian  lady. 
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discovering  the  most  charming  subjects  of  the  compositions 
which  sprung  to  meet  the  eye  from  out  of  these  precious 
miniature  representations.  Here  also  no  one  could  deny  that 
copies  of  great,  important,  antique  works,  for  ever  lost  to 
us,  have  been  preserved  like  jewels  in  these  narrow  limits. 
Hardly  any  branch  of  art  wanted  a representative  among 
them ; in  scarcely  any  class  of  subjects  was  a deficiency  to 
be  observed.  The  vigorous,  ivy-crowned  Hercules  could  not 
belie  his  colossal  origin ; the  stem  Medusa’s  head,  the  Bacchus 
formerly  preserved  in  the  Medicean  cabinet,  the  graceful 
sacrifices,  tlie  Baccliic  festivals,  and  besides  all  these  the  most 
valuable  portraits  of  known  and  unknown  persons,  all  ob- 
tained our  admiratiou  during  oft-rej)eated  examinations. 

“ From  out  of  such  conversations,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
height  and  depth,  ran  no  danger  of  losing  themselves  in  the 
abstruse,  a point  of  connection  appeared  to  manifest  itself 
between  art  and  religion,  inasmuch  as  all  veneration  for  a 
worthy  object  is  always  attended  by  a devotional  feeling. 
No  one  however  could  conceal  from  himself  that  the  purest 
Christian  religion  must  ever  find  itself  at  variance  with  the 
trae  creative  art,  inasmuch  as  the  former  ever  strives  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  objects  of  sense,  whilst  the  latter 
recognises  the  sensuous  element  as  its  proper  sphere  of 
action,  and  is  obliged  to  abide  within  its  limita 

“ Notwithstanding  this,  the  subject  of  engraved  gems  could 
always  be  introduced  as  an  excellent  intermediary  whenever 
the  conversation  threatened  to  flag.  I for  my  part  could 
indeed  only  appreciate  the  poetical  part  of  the  engraving, 
the  subject  itself,  the  composition,  the  execution,  and  pass 
judgment  upon  and  praise  these  points  alone ; my  friends, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  accustomed  to  bring  forward  quite 
different  considerations  upon  the  same  topic.  For,  in  fact, 
the  amateur  who,  having  procured  such  treasures,  shall 
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desire  to  raise  his  acquisitions  to  the  rank  of  a respectable 
cabinet,  must  for  liis  own  security  in  his  enterprise,  not  re- 
main satisfied  with  the  mere  ability  to  understand  the  spirit 
and  the  sense  of  these  precious  works  of  art,  and  to  delight 
himself  therewith,  but  he  must  also  call  external  proofs  to 
his  assistance ; a thing  which  must  be  excessively  difficult  for 
one  w'ho  is  not  himself  a practical  artist  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. Hemsterhuis  had  corresjwnded  for  several  years  with 
his  friend  Natter  on  this  j)oint,  letters  about  which  of  great 
value  were  still  preserved.  In  these,  the  first  thing  that 
came  under  consideration  was  the  species  of  gem  on  which 
the  work  was  executed,  inasmuch  as  some  stones  were 
employed  only  in  ancient,  others  again  only  in  modern 
times;  thus,  too,  a superior  degree  of  finish  was  above  all 
tilings  to  be  kept  in  view,  as  a reason  whence  one  might  refer 
the  work  to  a good  period  of  art ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
carelessness  of  execution  being  sometimes  ascribed  to  the 
taste  of  tlie  period,  as  arising  partly  from  incapacit}',  partly 
from  negligence,  furnished  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
earlier  or  later  date  of  the  work.  Especial  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  polish  of  the  sunken  parts,  and  the  connoisseurs 
believed  that  they  saw  in  this  an  irrefragable  proof  of  work 
of  the  best  period.  But  as  to  whether  an  engraved  gem  was 
decidedly  antique  or  not,  on  this  point  no  one  ventured  to 
lay  down  any  fixed  rules  of  judgment;  even  our  friend 
Hemsterhuis  having  only  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  on 
this  particular  difficulty  by  the  decision  of  that  umivalled 
artist  Natter. 

“ I could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  I was  here  entering 
upon  quite  a new  field  of  observation,  to  which  I felt  myself 
very  strongly  attracted,  and  could  but  lament  the  shortness 
of  the  time  of  my  stay,  by  which  I saw  myself  cut  olT  from 
the  opportunity  of  directing  my  eyes  as  well  as  mind  more 
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steadily  upon  the  above-mentioned  particulars.  On  one  such 
occasion  the  Princess  expressed  herself  with  the  utmost 
amiability  and  frankness,  that  she  felt  disposed  to  intnist 
mo  with  the  collection  in  order  that  I might  study  it  at 
homo  in  the  company  of  my  friends  and  of  connoisseurs,  and 
so  bo  able  to  educate  and  ground  myself  in  this  important 
branch  of  art,  by  taking  sulphur  casts  and  glass  pastes  from 
the  iutagli.” 

This  liberal  offer  Goethe  at  first  declined,  not  wishing  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  charge  in  those 
times  of  trouble ; however,  at  last  the  Princess  obliges  him  to 
accept  her  proj)osal,  and  he  carries  the  collection  home  with 
him  to  Weimar,  where  he  re-arranges  the  gems  in  two  cases 
in  regular  order,  accompanied  with  casts  taken  from  them  to 
assist  in  their  examination. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  his  long  and  careful  study  of 
this  invaluable  collection,  which  I give  at  length,  without  any 
fear  of  its  being  considered  tedious,  as  it  points  out  in  a most 
clear  and  forcible  manner  the  great  artistic  merit  displayed 
in  choice  works  of  this  description : — 

“ Wo  found  ourselves  justified  on  internal  grounds  of  art 
in  pronouncing,  if  not  all,  yet  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
these  intagli,  to  be  genuine  antique  monuments  of  art,  and 
indeed  several  were  found  among  them  which  might  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  most  distinguished  works  of 
this  kind.  Some  were  conspicuous  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  absolutely  identical  with  older  casts  of  celebrated 
gems.  Several  others  we  remarked  whose  design  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  other  antique  intagli,  but  wliich  for  this 
very  reason  might  still  be  accounted  genuine.  In  very 
extensive  collections  repetitions  of  the  same  subject  often 
occur,  and  we  should  be  very  much  mistaken  in  pronouncing 
one  of  them  to  bo  the  original,  the  others  but  motlern  copies. 
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In  such  a case  we  ought  always  to  keep  in  mind  the  noble 
artistic  honesty  of  the  ancients,  which  thought  that  it  could 
never  repeat  too  often  the  treatment  of  a subject  once  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  The  artists  of  those  times  considered 
themselves  as  original  enough  when  tliey  felt  suilicient 
capability  and  dexterity  to  grasp  an  original  thought  and  to 
rcprtKluce  it  again  after  their  own  fosliion. 

“Several  of  these  gems  presented  themselves  with  the 
artist's  name  engraved  upon  them ; a circumstance  upon 
which  great  value  has  been  set  for  many  years  past  Such 
an  addition  is  in  truth  remarkable  enough,  nevertheless  the 
inscription  generally  remains  a subject  of  dispute,  for  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  stone  may  be  antique,  and  the  name 
engraved  in  modem  times,  in  order  to  add  new  value  even  to 
the  perfect” 

This  collection  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  King  of 
Holland.  Duke  Ernst  of  Gotha  had  been  strongly  tempted  to 
make  the  acquisition,  but  had  been  deterred  by  the  following 
reasons,  which  are  well  worth  transcribing,  as  vividly  pointing 
out  all  the  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  this  pursuit. 


Duke  Ernst  writes  thus  to  Goethe : “ Much  as  he  desired 
tlio  {wssession  of  the  collection  now  before  him,  and  well 
aware  as  he  was  of  its  groat  value,  yet  was  he  held  back  not 
so  much  by  inward  doubts  as  (and  in  a much  greater  degree) 
by  an  external  circumstance.  Ho  had  no  pleasure  in  pos- 
sessing auytliing  for  himself  alone,  but  gladly  shared  the 
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possession  of  it  with  others ; a pleasure  too  which  was  often 
greatly  ombitteretl.  There  are  people  who  endeavour  to 
display  their  penetrating  sagacity  by  appearing  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  every  work  of  art  laid  before  them,  and  by 
casting  suspicion  upon  the  same.  In  order  not  to  expose 
himself  repeatedly  to  such  mortifications,  he  preferred  fore- 
going the  eagerly-desired  acquisition  of  the  cabinet.” 

On  this  letter  Goethe  makes  the  following  truly  appro- 
priate observations : — 

“It  is  highly  vexatious  to  see  a thing,  though  the  most 
perfect,  received  with  doubt ; for  the  doubter  sets  himself  up 
above  the  trouble  of  proof,  although  he  demands  it  from  the 
assertor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work.  But  in  such  cases 
on  what  docs  the  proof  rest,  except  upon  a certain  inward 
feeling,  supfwrted  by  a practised  eye,  which  may  be  able  to 
detect  particular  signs,  as  well  as  upon  the  proved  probability 
of  certain  historical  requisitions,  and  in  fact  upon  many  other 
circumstances  which  we,  taking  collectively,  by  their  means 
convince  only  ourselves  at  the  last,  but  do  not  bring  con- 
viction into  the  mind  of  another?  But  as  things  are,  the  love 
of  doubting  finds  nowhere  a more  ample  field  to  display 
itself  in  than  precisely  in  the  case  of  engraved  gems ; now, 
one  is  tennetl  an  ancient,  now  a modern  copy,  a repetition,  an 
imitation ; sometimes  the  stone  itself  excites  suspicion,  some- 
times the  inscription,  which  ought  to  have  been  of  especial 
value ; and  hence  it  is  more  dangerous  to  indulge  in  collect- 
ing gems  than  ancient  coins,  though  even  in  the  latter  great 
circumspection  will  be  required,  when,  for  instance,  the  point 
is  to  distinguish  certain  Paduan  imitations  from  the  genuine 
originals.  The  keepers  of  the  French  Cabinet  of  Medals 
have  long  ago  observed  that  private  collections  brought  up 
to  Paris  from  the  provinces  contain  a large  proportion  of 
forgeries,  because  the  owner,  in  Iiis  confined  sphere  of 
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observation,  has  not  been  enabled  to  practise  his  eye  suffi- 
ciently, and  has  proceeded  in  his  operations  chiefly  according 
to  his  inclinations  and  his  prejudices.  In  fine,  on  considering 
the  matter  with  exactness,  this  holds  good  of  all  kinds  of 
collections,  and  every  possessor  of  one  will  be  ready  to  own 
that  he  has  paid  many  a heavy  apprentice  fee  for  experience 
before  his  eyes  have  been  openetl.” 
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It  is  a curiou.s  fact  that  whilst  the  ancient  mythologists  have 
ascribed  to  some  particular  divinity  or  hero  the  invention 
of  every  useful  or  ornamental  art,  and  of  the  instruments  em- 
ployed therein  (ns  the  loom  to  Minerva,  the  saw  and  auger  to 
1 laedalns,  the  working  in  metal  with  the  hammer  and  the  anvil 
to  Cinyras  the  Cyprian,  the  lathe  to  Theodorus  of  Samos), 
they  should  have  left  unrecorded  the  inventor  of  the  various 
processes  of  gem-engraving,  a thing  too  so  supremely  im- 
{wrtant  in  their  estimation,  from  its  subservience  to  the  uses 
of  public  and  private  life,  as  much  as  to  those  of  taste  and 
ornament.  This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  mytho- 
grai>liers,  always  ready  as  they  .were  to  claim  for  their  own 
countrymen  the  credit  of  every  discovery  or  invention  in 
science  or  manufactures,  even  when  evidently  due  to  foreigners 
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and  merely  naturalized  and  perfected  on  the  Hellenic  soil, 
sufficiently  proves  both  the  Oriental  origin  of  this  art  and  its 
comparatively  recent  introduction  into  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  negative  testimony  also  of  Homer  ujwn  this  point  is 
jtistly  adduced  by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4),  who  observes  that  no 
mention  whatever  of  signet-rings  occurs  in  his  minute  de- 
scriptions of  works  in  the  precious  metals  and  of  jewellery, 
though  ho  particularly  specifies  necklaces,  earrings,  and  head- 
ornaments  ; and  as  a still  more  convincing  proof  that  they 
were  not  known  in  his  age,  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  securing 
of  treasures  it  is  always  as  being  effected  by  means  of  an 
artfully  tied  knot  only  understood  by  the  fastener,  not  by  the 
impression  of  a seal,  the  usual  Greek  and  Homan  substitute  for 
a lock.  Again,  when  ho  speaks  of  the  letter  carried  by  Belle- 
rophon  he  makes  no  mention  of  a seal  upon  it,  simply  calling 
it  a “folded  tablet ; ” and  when  the  warriors  cast  lots,  it  is  done 
with  marked  sticks  and  not  with  their  signet-rings,  the  univer- 
sid  method  after  the  latter  had  come  into  general  use.  But 
on  the  other  side,  as  far  back  as  historical  records  go,  signets 
appear  as  holding  a most  important  place  among  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Assyrians : the  signet  of  Pharaoh,  given  to  .Joseph 
as  the  mark  of  investiture  with  ministerial  office ; the  trea- 
sure-cell of  Khampsinitus  secured  by  his  seal  (Herod,  ii.  121)  ; 
the  signet  of  Jmlah  given  as  a pledge;  the  temple  . Belus 
sealed  with  the  royal  signet,  &c.  &c. — circumstances  all 
showing  that  the  use  of  these  means  of  security  had  been 
known  in  the  East  from  time  immemorial,  and  to  have  been 
almost  coeval  with  the  institution  of  the  rights  of  property. 
For  in  both  these  centres  of  primeval  civilization  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  soft  clay  of  the  two  parent  rivers,  the 
Nile  and  the  Tigris,  supplied  the  first  inhabitants  with  a 
material  for  almost  every  requirement,  their  houses,  store 
vessels,  coffins,  &c. ; and  it  must  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
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first  individual  wlio  (Ippositcnl  liis  property  in  n closed  veasel 
that  it  might  be  secured  against  pilferers  by  a plaster  of  clay 
laid  on  the  junction  of  the  lid  and  rolled  flat  by  a joint  of  a 
cane,  and  hence  the  first  origin  of  the  perforatetl  cylinder. 
Something  analogous  meets  us  even  so  lute  ns  the  days  of 
Aristophanes,  when  we  find  similar  nature-seals  (worraeaten 
bits  of  wood)  recommended  as  signets  proof  against  all  forgery, 
to  which  the  more  elnltorate  productions  of  the  engraver  were 
then  so  liable.  From  the  natund  impressions  on  the  cane- 
joint,  or  wood  employed  to  stamp  the  clay,  the  transition  was 
easy,  to  some  definite  de.sign  scratched  around  its  circumfe- 
rence by  the  owner,  and  appropriated  by  himself  ns  his  |ieeu- 
liar  device.  This  instinct  of  possession,  extending  itself  to 
the  assertion  of  exclusive  projierty  in  certain  figures  or  com- 
binations of  lines,  is  a natural  impulse,  and  found  to  exist 
amongst  all  tribes,  when  first  discovered,  wherever  the  first 
traces  of  social  life  have  begun  to  develop  themselves.  Thus 
the  Red  Indian  has  the  mark  of  his  nation,  and  that  of  the 
individual  (his  totem),  to  identify  his  pro|)erty  or  his  game ; 
the  South  Sea  islander  the  tattooed  j)attoni  (amoco)  that 
distinguishes  his  family  impressed  upon  Ids  skin.  These 
simple  signets  preceded  by  a long  space  the  invention  of 
hieroglyphics  or  any  arbitrary  signs  for  denoting  ideas,  for 
the  earliest  Assyrian  cylinders  have  nothing  but  nide  figures 
cut  upon  them,  and  bear  none  of  those  cuneiforni  inscriptions 
so  frequently  added  to  the  design  upon  those  of  later  date. 
And  this  later  date  is  yet  prior  by  some  centuries  to  the  first 
appearance  of  anything  like  an  engraved  stone  amongst  the 
first-civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Again,  if  we  look  to  Egypt, 
the  incredible  numbers  of  scarabs  in  clay  and  soft  stone  (of 
the  same  date  us  these  cylinders)  still  remaining,  manifest 
sufficiently  the  long-established  use  and  the  great  importance 

of  the  pur]K)si^s  for  which  they  were  employed  amongst  all 
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classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  the  fountain-head  of 
European  civilization. 


I«  imcntMin.  tf  Prw»c»rmii  of  U.  “ TniUi,  Um*  tfuuJ  4 TiUe  cif  Tbothmr*  Ilf  "The 
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lv|ir  Ilf  AmuB.'* 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  come  upon  no  traces,  in 
these  earliest  signets,  of  the  true  process  of  gem-engraving, 
for  all  the  designs  they  bear  have  been  carved  by  means 
of  some  cutting  instrument  upou  a comparatively  sol't 
material — the  earliest  Assyrian  cylinders  being  of  Serpentine, 
the  Egyptian  scarabs  of  clay  or  Steaschist.  The  invention 
of  this  most  beautiful  art  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  seal- 
engravers  of  Nineveh,  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Sargon, 
the  date  at  which  cylinders  first  appear  made  out  of 
the  “Hard  Stones” — Crystal,  Onyx,  Agate, — charged  with 
engravings  executed  precisely  in  the  style  of  the  archaic 
Greek  iutagli,  and  marked  by  the  same  minuteness  of  detail 
and  elaborateness  of  finish.  Amongst  these,  the  signet  of 
Sennacherib  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  most  fully  illus- 
trative of  this  assertion ; for  it  is  made  of  one  of  the  hardest 
substances  known  to  the  lapidary,  the  Amazon-stone,  and 
bears  an  intaglio  which  by  its  extreme  minuteness  and  the 
precision  of  tlie  drawing  displays  the  excellence  to  which  the 
art  had  already  attained,  indicative  of  the  long  practice  of 
the  artist  capable  of  such  a work.  Cylinders  of  nearly  equal 
merit  to  this,  and  a large  number  of  fair  execution,  done  in 
the  same  style  and  by  the  same  perfected  process,  continued 
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to  be  produced  during  the  wliole  succeeding  period  down  to 
tlie  very  close  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Egyptians,  liow- 
ever,  did  not  generally  adopt  this  new  but  more  laborious 
process,  but  continued  to  carve  or  chisel  their  rude  hiero- 
glvphics  on  soft  materials  until  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  the 
signets  of  the  kings  and  nobles  being  engraved  on  gold,  those 
of  the  lower  classes  on  the  softer  substances,  and  by  the 
means  already  mentioned.  The  eireurastance  that  even  in 
the  age  of  Theophrastus  the  best  stone  for  engraving  gems 
with  was  still  imported  from  Armenia,  points  of  itself  to  that 
locality  as  the  place  where  its  use  was  first  discovered  and 
generally  adopted  by  the  workers  in  this  line.  Although 
neglected  by  the  Egj’ptians,  the  new  mode  of  engraving  u{ion 
Hard  Stones  was  speedily  taken  up  by  the  Pheuieians,  the 
allies  or  tributaries  of  the  Aasyriau  and  Persian  kings ; for 
many  seals  of  a purely  Phenieian  character,  yet  of  the  earliest 
date,  arc  found,  bearing  also  legends  in  Semitic  letters  (of 
which  they  were  the  first  inventors),  and  even  some  cylinders 
are  presen'cd  clearly  attributable  to  the  Siune  people.  They 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  this,  together  w'ith  the  other  arts, 
among  the  Asiatic  and  Insular  Greeks.  Homer  frequently  men- 
tions the  Tyrian  mcrchant-shij)s  voyaging  amongst  the  islands 
of  the  Egean,  and  trafficking  in  ornaments  and  jewellery  with 
the  inhabitants  (Odys.  xv.  400)  ; and  the  first  intagli  produced 
amongst  the  cities  of  the  sea-board  still  bear  the  impress  of 
an  Assyrian  origin  in  the  stiff  drawing  yet  careful  execution 
of  the  animals  (bulls  or  lions  for  the  most  part),  the  favourite 
devices  upon  the  signets  of  the  newly-planted  Ionian  or 
iEolian  colonist.  And  this  was  to  bo  expected,  for  it  will  1m? 
observed  that  the  designs  ujwn  tlie  scarabs  of  the  Phenicians 
themselves  deviate  but  little  from  the  strict  nilcs  of  the 
Assyrian  code  of  art — for  instance,  in  the  numerous  gems 
from  tlu'ir  cemeteries  at  Tliarros.  Thence  to  Greece-  Proper 
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tlip  tmnsitioii  was  rapid,  and  tlie  signt't,  now  for  tho  first  time 
universally  worn  in  a finger-ring,  came  into  general  favour 
throughout  all  the  population  ; a new  manner  this  of  securing 
the  seal,  for  its  oriental  inventors  had  invariably  worn  their 
cylinder  or  stamp  as  the  ornament  of  a bracelet  or  necklace. 
That  the  invention  of  the  finger-ring  is  ascribed  to  Pro 
methous,  a Greek  hero,  and  its  name,  SaxTcXiov  (a  word  of 
native  origin  unlike  lhos('  of  other  personal  ornaments  evi- 
dently of  foreign  root,  ns  fizyiaxws  and  ■vktXXiov),  prove  this 
to  have  been  a purely  Grecian  fashion.  In  addition  to  this 
is  the  express  statement  of  Pliny  that  the  use  of  finger-rings 
was  introduced  among  the  Homans  from  Greece,  and  though 
gems  of  tho  most  archaic  stylo  come  to  light  on  the  mainland, 
yet  scarabs  are  only  disinterred  in  the  cemeteries  of  the 
islands,  and  thus  may  have  belonged  to  Phcnician  or 
Ktruscan  visitors.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  signet-rings  must  have 
attained  universal  popularity  in  Greece  before  tiUl)  b.c.,  soon 
after  which  date  Solon,  amongst  his  other  laws,  passed  one 
prohibiting  the  gcm-engravei-s  (already  constituting  a distinct 
trade)  from  keeping  by  them  the  impression  of  any  signet 
once  sold,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forger)’  of  a counterpart  or 
replica  of  the  first  for  fraudulent  purjwses.  And  alwut  this 
time  also  Herodotus  mentions  the  famous  emerald  of  Poly- 
crates and  the  reputation  of  its  engraver,  the  jeweller  and 
metid-worker  Theodoras  of  Samos. 

Proceeduig  now  to  consider  the  contem|iornry  class  of 
Etruscan  scarabs,  we  discover  in  them  also  the  most  evident 
truces  of  an  Asiatic  origin.  Like  the  Phcnician,  they  retain 
to  the  last  the  form  of  the  beetle.  The  subjects  cut  upon  the 
earliest  sort  are  exclusively  animals,  domestic  and  wild ; it 
was  only  after  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  had  been 
long  established  that  they  represent  the  figures  and  scenes 
derived  from  the  mythology  of  that  people.  This  may  be 
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explained  on  the  ancient  theory,  that  the  ruling  Etruscan 
caste  were  a civilizing  band  of  colonists  from  Asia,  who  intro- 
duced among  the  Celtic  (Pelasgian)  aborigines  of  Central 
Italy  an  art  already  flourishing  in  their  native  country.  At 
a later  period  the  Ilclleiiic  settlers  in  JIagna  Gneeia  seem, 
from  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Etruscans,  to  have 
borrowed  from  them  the  form  of  the  scarab  (doubtless  still 
venerated  as  a religious  symbol),'  but  to  have  imparted  to  the 
intagli  engraved  u{x>n  its  base  that  elegance  and  fliiish  due  to 
their  own  natural  taste  and  advancement  in  modelling,  paint- 
ing, and  statuary.  Hence  arises  the  circumstance,  at  first  sight 
so  difficult  of  explanation,  of  the  co-existence  of  two  contem- 
j)oniry  chesses  of  scarabs,  one  extremely  rude,  the  other  highly 
finished  as  regards  the  intagli. 

In  Sicily  and  Magna  Grrocia  gem-engraving,  like  the 
cognate  art  of  die-sinking,  attained  to  its  highest  j)ei-fection 
first.  Greece  itself  was  ever  a |X)or  country,  and  distracted 
by  jajrpetual  wars,  whilst  the  colonies  sent  out  from  it  were 
advancing,  through  commerce  and  agriculture,  to  an  incre- 
dible degree  of  prosperity.  In  ouc  Dorian  colony,  Cyreue, 
.lEliaii  expressly  notices  the  wonderful  skill  (or  numbers)  of 
the  gem-engravers;  and  Ismenias  is  reporte<l  to  have  sent 
from  Athens  to  Cyprus  to  purchase  an  emerald  engraved 
with  Amymone,  the  description  of  which  had  taken  his  fancy. 
Most  of  the  finest  gems  in  our  collections  show,  by  the  identity 
(If  their  style,  that  they  proceed  from  the  same  hands  that 
cut  the  coin-dies  for  the  mintage  of  these  same  cities.  After 
this,  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Asia, 
and  the  command  of  unbounded  wealth,  conduced  greatly  to 
the  enc!ouragement  of  this  art,  pre-eminently  the  handmaid 

' Worsliipped  by  tlie  Egyptians  eggs,  typifying  the  creation  of  tlie 
as  the  symiiol  of  tlie  Sun,  by  its  glolie.  (I’Ud.  xxx.  30.) 
forming  the  balls,  de[»aitories  of  its 
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to  elegant  luxury.  This  ago  gives  us  for  the  first  time  the 
ixuiraits  of  princes,  whose  likenesses  now  occupy  the  gem  in 
the  place  of  that  of  the  national  deity;  and  from  many 
allusions  of  ancient  authors  (hereafter  to  bo  noticed),  it  would 
appear  that  the  usual  signet  of  any  personage  of  importance 
was  the  likeness  of  himself.  The  example  of  this  substitution 
was  probably  set  by  Alexander,  and  conncct(Hl  with  his  own 
assumption  of  divinity,  which  will  also  explain  his  restriction  of 
the  privilege  of  engraving  his  sacred  portrait  to  Pyrgoteles,  the 
first  artist  of  the  day  in  that  branch ; for  the  numerous  heads 
of  this  hero  now  extant  are  almost  invariably  of  much  later 
date,  and  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  when 
they  used  to  bo  worn  as  amulets.  With  his  ago  also  begins 
the  series  of  camei,  the  earliest  known  being  the  grand 
Odescalchi  Sardonyx  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  evidently  a 
contemporary  work.  Before  this  time,  to  judge  from  the 
confused  expressions  of  Theophrastus,  the  Sardonyx  had  been 
almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  apparently  supposed  to 
be  an  artificiol  composition  of  the  Indian  jeweller. 


D«tDeuitM  Sot»r  S«rd 


Thus  the  art  went  on  in  its  rapid  progress  to  its  culminat- 
ing point,  its  professors  ranking  high  amongst  the  artists  of 
the  day,  and  their  works  deemed  worthy  of  commemoration  by 
the  court-poets,  as  the  Galene  of  Tryphon  sung  by  Addaeus. 
They  were  patronised  by  the  greatest  princes;  Mithridates 
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is  recorded  as  the  founder  of  the  first  royal  cabinet  of  gems ; 
we  find  also  a work  upon  tin's  study  dedicated  to  him  by 
the  Babylonian  Zachalias.  Unfortunately,  the  engravers 
never  ventured  to  place  their  names  upt>n  their  works  much 
before  the  times  of  Augustus,  so  that  Cronius  and  Apollonides, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  (after  Pyrgoteles)  eminent  in  this 
branch,  are  the  only  artists  of  this  age  of  perfection  of  whom 
there  exists  any  historical  record. 

The  Homans,  following  their  original  teachers  the  Etruscans, 
lulopted  from  them  at  first  the  scarab-signet,  and  retained 
this  form  until  late  in  the  republican  period,  as  the  modern- 
ized treatment  of  many  of  the  intagli  u^wn  such  gems  plainly 
shows.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  when  they  began  to 
substitute  signet-rings  for  this  primitive  ornament  Pliny 
mentions  that  amongst  the  statues  of  the  kings  only  two, 
Numa  and  Servius  Tullius,  were  represented  as  wearing  rings. 
These  early  signets,  also,  according  to  Ateius  Capito,  were 
not  set  with  engraved  stones,  but  had  the  seal  cut  ujwn  the 
metal  of  the  ring  itself.  AVhen  the  use  of  gold  rings  was 
introduced  amongst  them  by  the  Greeks  (those  of  Sicily,  no 
doubt),  then  engraved  gems  also  began  to  be  admired  and 
employed  for  signets.  This  change  of  fashion,  which  took 
place  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  produced  the  mune- 
rous  intagli  that  are  turned  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Greek  and  of  Imperial  workmanship 
by  the  deeply-cut  intagli  upon  them,  rc-taining  much  of  the 
Etruscan  style,  and  giving  nearly  the  same  subjects  as  the 
original  scarabs,  but  with  a better  defined  outline  and  more 
correct  drawng.  Many  of  these  bear  traces  of  having  been 
originally  set  in  iron  rings,  and  thus  indicate  the  period  of 
the  first  introduction  of  engraved  stones  into  that  city. 

But  under  Augustus  gem-engraving  in  all  its  branches 
reached  its  very  highest  point,  and  more  especially  in  the 
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department  of  portraita.  Under  the  patronage  of  Maecenas 
flourished  Dioscorides,  Solon,  Aulus,  Gnaeus ; all  the  talent 
of  Greece  ; either  attracted  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world  as 
offering  the  most  promising  field  for  their  genius,  or  else 
originally  brought  there  as  the  freedmen  of  those  nobles  whose 
family  names  they  assumed  on  manumission.  Now  became 
universal  the  practice  of  the  engraver  placing  his  signature  upon 
his  best  works,  a convincing  testimony  to  the  high  estimation 
in  which  that  class  was  held,  in  this  permission  to  commemo- 
rate themselves  upon  the  ornaments  of  the  highest  personages. 


Nerei'i  ;iud  li  pp-jcunpt  Cau»^o 


Thus  also  is  the  age,  par-eminence,  of  camei,  whether  portraits 
or  groups,  or  single  figures ; for  those  that  can  with  certainty 
be  assigned  to  the  pure  Grecian  period  are  of  extreme  rarity. 
The  regular  intercourse  now  established  with  the  interior  of 
Asia  supplied  the  Sardonyx,  and  that  in  pieces  of  a size  and 
beauty  not  attainable  in  modern  times.  To  Severus  inclusive 
it  may  be  said  that  the  best  works  of  the  Homan  school  are 
cameo  portraits  of  the  emperors  and  their  relations. 

During  these  two  centuries  the  trade  of  making  Pastes  was 
also  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  poorer  classes,  who  could  neither  dis})ense  with 
so  necessary  an  ornament,  nor  yet  afibrd  the  cost  of  an 
engraved  gem  of  any  merit,  aud  thus  were  enabled  to  gratify 
h»ste  or  vanity  at  a very  trifling  outlay.  This  business  throve 
amazingly,  and  has  left  us  innumerable  relics  of  the  extra- 
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ortlinary  skill  of  the  workmen  in  glass  until  it  ceases  quite 
suddenly  in  the  tliird  century,  together  with  the  productions 
of  the  gem-engraver  himself.  Camei  were  often  reproduced 
in  Pastes  with  wonderful  fidelity  and  an  admirable  imitation 
of  the  material,  especially  where  the  cast  has  been  re-worked 
and  jK)lishe«l  after  the  fashion  of  a gem.  But  Camei  in  Sar- 
donyx were  also  produced  in  large  quantities,  many  of  them 
extraordinary  for  art  and  material,  some  bearing  the  engra- 
ver’s name,  but  the  greater  portion  unsigned,  until  the  reign 
of  Severus.  In  fact,  some  of  the  finest  extant  belong  to 
the  times  of  Hadrian,  the  most  floiu-ishing  period  of  Roman 
art  in  all  its  extent ; but  from  the  date  just  mentioned  gem- 
engraving declined  and  became  extinct  with  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  rapidity.  Gold  medallions  and  coins  had  sujier- 
seded  the  intaglio  and  cameo  imperial  portrait  as  personal 
ornaments ; the  spread  of  Christianity  acted  more  and  more 
as  a check  ujxjn  the  reproduction  of  other  representations  of 
the  elegant  ^\’cstern  inythologj^ ; and  those  permitted  by  the 
change  in  religious  sentiments  were  only  the  tasteless  and 
barbarous  symbolical  figures  of  the  new  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
creeds.  At  length,  in  the  5th  century,  Roman  gem-engrav- 
ing entirely  vanishes,  its  last  traces  fading  away  in  the 
swarms  of  ill-cut  and  worse  drawn  Abraxas  Jaspers  and  Ma- 
nichean  amulets.  Of  the  Byzantine  nobles  the  signets  were 
of  metal,  charged  with  the  letters  of  the  cognomen  quaintly 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a cross ; and  the  few  men  of  taste  yet 
surviving  treasured  up  the  gems,  the  works  of  previous  cen- 
turies, as  precious  articles  of  verth,  not  to  be  profaned  by 
common  use. 

In  the  mean  time  the  art  had  taken  refuge  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  yoimg  and  vigorous  monarchy  of  Persia, 
when,  together  with  the  resurrection  of  the  Achemenian 
dynasty  and  religion  in  the  Jrd  century,  its  productions  had 
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come  again  into  as  general  request  as  during  the  ages  pre- 
ceding the  Macedonian  Conquest,  wliich  have  left  us  such 
stores  of  cylinders  and  Assyrian  seals.  During  the  long  rule 
of  tlie  Parthians  (a  truly  Turkish  race),  that  region  had 
indeed  been  singulau'ly  barren  in  engraved  stones ; it  may  be 
said  entirely  so ; so  dubious  are  any  intagli  that  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Arsacida;.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  four  cen- 
turies of  the  revived  I’orsian  empire  have  left  to  us  abundant 
memorials  of  their  sovereigns  and  their  religion,  in  works 
somewhat  rude  it  must  be  confessed,  but  still  far  less  so  than 
the  contemporary  monuments  of  cflfete  Western  civilization, 
and  extremely  valuable  historically  from  the  legends  that 
surround  the  regal  portrait,  expressing  his  name  and  high- 
sounding  titles.  Barbarous  as  the  style  of  most  of  these 
intagli  is,  and  coarsely  as  the  lines  are  sunk  into  the 
stone,  there  is  a force  and  iudinduality  of  expression  about 
many  of  them  which  display  the  engraver’s  appreciation  of 
the  true  principles  of  his  art.  This  class  is  continued  down 
quite  to  the  Mohammedan  Conquest  in  the  7th  century,  and 
then  suddenly  comes  to  an  end  simultaneously  with  the 
dynasty  whose  features  it  had  so  long  perpetuated. 


Lauj  Pcrtrcut.  II.  L4lc<*dt>&5’. 


Their  place  is  taken  by  the  only  forms  permitted  by  the 
religion  of  the  conquerors, — elegant  Cuphic  inscriptions  ar- 
ranged in  cyphers  wrought  in  a neat  and  precise  manner 
U{H>n  the  choicest  stones.  The  demand  fur  these  signets 
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throughout  the  Eiwt,  and  the  taste  required  for  tlie  graceful 
combination  of  the  flowing  curves  distinguishing  Arabic 
calligraphy,  kept  alive  all  the  mechanical  processes  of  the 
art  until  the  time  of  its  revival  in  Italy. 

The  Uyzantine  school  of  the  same  interval  merely  deserves 
a pissing  notice,  the  solo  evidence  of  its  existence  remaining 
to  us  being  a few  camei  of  religious  subjects,  in  which  the 
miserable  execution  is  on  a par  with  the  tastelcssness  of  the 
design.  Tluoughout  the  West  for  the  same  ten  centuries 
(from  the  fall  of  Home  to  the  Italian  Eenaissance)  gem- 
engraving  was,  with  a few  doubtful  exceptions,  entirely  un- 
known. The  signets  (still  as  much  required,  and  for  purposes 
of  the  same  im()ortance  as  in  the  times  of  antiquity)  were 
seals  of  metal,  or  else  antique  iutagli  set  in  rings,  having 
their  subjects  interpreted  in  a scriptural  sense,  and  legends 
added  around  the  bizzel  to  set  forth  this  novel  interpretation. 

Official  seals  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  large  and  elaborate 
designs  cut  upon  a metal  matrix ; but  tlie  demand  for  antique 
intagli  to  be  set  in  }>ersonal  signets  was  enormous ; not  re- 
gulated however  in  any  degree  by  their  beauty,  but  solely  by 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  upon  them,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing belief  in  the  talismanie  virtue  of  certain  sigils,  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  of  the  various  Lapidaria  then  so  much 
studied. 

Thus  the  art  slumbered  on,  seemingly  destined  never  to  be  ' 

revived ; totally  extinct  in  the  West,  confined  in  the  East  to 
the  production  of  the  intricate  convolutions  of  cyphers  and 
monograms,  when  with  the  first  dawn  of  the  Revival  in  Italy 
it  not  only  woke  up,  but  within  the  space  of  a single  lifetime 
attained  to  its  second  maturity,  rivalling  its  ancient  parent  in  , 

beauty  and  skill,  and  in  one  class,  the  camei,  far  surpassing 
her  in  numbers,  and  perhaps  in  excellence.  Towards  the  ^ , 
middle  of  the  loth  century  Italian  taste  had  grown  rapidly 
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more  classical,  and  had  gradually  freed  itself  from  the  infec- 
tion of  Gothicism  (la  maniera  Tedesca)  as  tho  several  re- 
publics shook  off  their  German  tyrants — a transition  that 
manifested  itself  in  all  tho  works  of  the  Quattro-Cento,  in 
monuments,  furniture,  jwttery,  and  jewels.  The  new  passion 
for  antique  works  was  necessarily  comjielled  from  the  first  to 
look  for  its  gratification  to  the  gems  so  long  treasured  up  by 
their  mediasval  jjredecessors  on  account  of  either  their  iutrin.sic 
value  or  mystic  virtues,  but  at  length  admired  by  the  newly- 
opened  eyes  of  a more  cultivated  generation  for  their  true 
merits.  To  imitate  them  was  the  next  step,  and  that  not  a 
diflBcult  one;  the  mechanical  methods,  themselves  of  the 
simplest  nature,  were  already  known  to  the  Florentines 
througli  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Levant ; and  the 
goldsmith  who  had  worked  from  his  youth  on  the  Nielli  of 
the  game  century  was,  as  far  as  drawing  went,  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  ancient  Dioscorides  or  Aulus.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  art  reached  its  second  full  development  in  so 
short  a time,  and  almost  w ithout  passing  through  any  stage 
of  infancy,  for  the  few  gems  that  betray  any  influence  of 
mediaeval  taste  are  extremely  rare,  lly  the  end  of  the  same 
century  we  find  CamiUo  Leonardo  praising  Anichini,  Gio. 
Maria  da  Mantova,  and  Tagliacanie,  as  equal  to  any  of  the 
ancients,  and  stating  that  their  works  were  diffused  over  all 
Italy,  which  implies  that  their  labours  had  already  extended 
over  several  previous  years. 

The  next  century,  the  Cinque-Cento,  furnishes  the  celebrated 
names  of  II  Vicentino,  Alessandro  Cesati,  Maria  da  Pescia, 
and  a hundred  others  of  nearly  equal  merit,  whose  w'orks, 
especially  in  cameo,  constitute  at  present  (passing  for  an- 
tiques) the  choicest  portion  of  many  a celebrated  collection. 
The  wheel  and  the  magnifying-glass  had  now  enabled  tlie 
artist  to  pour  forth  a swarm  of  camei  with  a facility  unknown 
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to  the  ancient  engrav(‘r ; whilst  the  demand  for  them  as 
oniamenta  (quite  the  converse  of  that  prevailing  in  classic 
times)  had  far  exceeded  that  for  intngli,  and  thus  stimulated 
the  production  of  the  former  to  an  incredible  degree.  Large 
intagli,  however,  in  Kock  Cr)-stal,  were  especial  favourites  in 
this  century,  and  constitute  the  most  noted  works  of  II  Vi- 
ccntino ; these,  together  with  the  contemjwrary  camei,  adorned 
both  the  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  plate,  the  dresses  and  the 
arms  of  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy  merchants. 

The  next  century,  an  age  of  civil  wars  throughout  Europe, 
which  arresttHl  and  even  threw  back  the  civilization  hitherto 
advancing  with  such  rapid  steps,  witnessed  also  a great  decline 
in  tliis  art,  both  in  the  quantity  and  still  more  in  the  excellence 
of  its  productions,  which  are  usually  intagli  of  large  dimen- 
sions, coarsely  and  deeply  cut,  for  the  most  part  heads  of 
Roman  deities  and  repetitions  of  the  works  of  a better  period. 

The  ISth  century,  however,  brought  with  it  a great  and 
unexjiected  improvement  in  both  the  branches  of  gem- 
engniving,  and  more  particularly  in  the  works  in  intagh'o. 
The  great  point  of  difterence  to  be  remarked  between  the 
style  of  the  artists  of  this  time  and  that  of  the  best  works  of 
the  Cinque-Cento  is  this:  the  latter  did  not  servilely  copy  the 
antique,  but  borrowed  its  subjects  and  treated  them  in  its 
own  peculiar  manner,  and  that  with  a spirit  and  liveliness 
that  brought  forth  really  original  works  bearing  the  stamp  of 
their  era  upon  themselves,  and  hence  valuable  historically  as 
monuments  of  a particular  period  of  art  But  the  engravers 
of  the  last  century  totally  disclaimed  all  originality,  eontentr 
iug  themselves  for  the  most  j>art  with  making  repeated  copies 
of  certain  famous  gems,  and  placing  their  highest  ambition 
in  the  ability  to  pass  off  their  own  work  upon  unsusj>icious 
amateurs  as  some  recent  discovery  of  undoubted  antiquity. 
Almost  the  only  one  to  be  exempted  from  this  charge  is  the 
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chief  of  tlie  list,  John  Pichlor,  to  whom  may  be  added,  in 
some  instances,  Natter  and  llega ; though  tho  two  latter  did 
engrave  and  pass  off  many  gems  as  antique,  and  which  still 
rank  as  such  in  many  a noble  cabinet.  This  may  truly  be 
styled  the  age  of  forgeries  of  all  kinds  and  degrees;  the 
adding  false  names  to  genuine  antiques,  the  re-touching  the 
ruder  gems  of  ancient  engravers,  the  making  pastes  to  such 
perfection,  that  when  prepared  as  doublets  they  often  deceive 
the  most  experienced  eye.  It  is  this  j)eriod  that  has  thrown 
so  much  uncertainty  into  this  study,  and  has  rendered  tlie 
coming  to  a decision  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a fine  intaglio, 
if  judged  of  by  the  work  alone,  irresjH^ctive  of  mineralogical 
considerations,  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  the  archmo- 
logist,  however  much  attention  he  may  have  given  to  this 
particular  subject.  Sirletti,  Costanzi,  Ant.  Pichler,  and  a 
host  of  others  little  inferior  to  them  as  copyists  of  the  antique 
manner,  all  pursued  this  then  most  lucrative  trade,  and  have 
left  beliind  them  an  infinite  number  of  such  fabrications  to 
j)erplex  all  future  connoisseurs.  It  may  be  lisserted  with 
truth  that,  for  every  gem  of  any  note  full  a dozen  copies  are 
in  circulation ; and  often  so  close  is  the  imitation,  as  to  cast 
a doubt  upon  the  certainty  of  the  original  itself.  The  larger 
intagli,  especially  the  imperial  portraits,  have  been  the  most 
exjwsed  to  the.se  fraudulent  reproductions.  1'his  abundance 
of  counterfeits,  and  the  discredit  brought  uj>on  the  critical 
knowledge  of  collectors  by  their  admission  into  some  of  the 
choicest  cabinets  formed  during  this  period,  may  be  assigned 
as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  sudden  decline  of  the  tJiste 
for  gems  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

The  few  English  gem-engravers  who  have  ever  attained  to 
any  celebrity  all  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century  : it  will  suffice  to  nanie  Brown,  Wray,  Marchant, 
and  Burch.  Their  works,  all  in  intaglio,  though  fine  a!id 
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correctly  tlrawn,  are  nevertheless  much  inferior  to  those  of 
the  contemporary  Italian  school,  the  last  of  whom,  Pistrucci, 
sunived  till  within  a few  years.  With  him  and  Girometti  at 
Romo  the  art  may  be  said  to  have  expired,  as  far  as  regards  the 
execution  of  works  displaying  equal  genius  and  commanding 
similar  prices  witli  the  chefs-d’oeuvre  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. Even  at  Rome  all  that  survives  of  this  once  so  nume- 
rous profession  are  a few  mechanics  rather  than  artists,  who 
manufacture  the  cameo  Onyx  studs  so  largely  purchased  by 
the  visitors, — mere  trade  articles,  finished  off  by  the  dozen  at 
the  lowest ' possible  expenditure  of  time  and  labour ; some 
who  still  forge  to  order  the  mediocre  antique  infagli ; and,  the 
only  class  making  any  pretension  to  taste  and  skill,  the  cutters 
of  camei  in  shell.  Thus  the  art  of  engraving  designs  upon  hard 
and  precious  materials  may  bo  said  now  to  have  closed  its 
career  of  thirty  centuries  in  the  same  phase  in  which  it  started 
at  the  first  dawn  of  civilization,  when  the  Egyptian  first 
fashioned  his  scarab  out  of  the  soft  steaschist,  his  first  essay 
being  a work  in  relief,  intended  for  stringing  on  the  necklace 
or  bracelet ; so  in  our  times  the  Roman  shell-camei,  of  an 
equally  valueless  substaiu-e,  and  designed  for  similar  orna- 
ments, alone  preserve  a faint  shadow  of  the  departed  glories 
of  the  glj'ptic  art.' 


of  Eiuft  : Gr«rtt.  JajKf.pnue 


' The  (lifferent  suhjects  touched  will  be  found  f'iven  .-it  len"lh  under 

upon  in  this  sketch,  with  the  nu-  their  res|iective  heads  in  the  follow- 

thorities  for  the  various  statements,  iiif;  chapters. 
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PLATE  I. 

SCARABF.I  FROM  TEIE  MkRTKKB-ScIIAAFHAUSEN  C<)!.LF.CTI0N.* 

1.  Fkmai.k  in  a long  rol>e  liiling  from  the  ground  a child  with  defonned  legs: 

lindtahly  l*allas  and  Kricthonius.  KtruKcan.  Sard. 

2.  Seated  Sphinx,  above  is  the  royal  vulture,  in  front  a palm-tree.  Phenict.'ui, 

CaI*'edony. 

d.  Wakrior  on  horsebark  cairylng  a trophy.  Ktniscan.  S;iid. 

4.  Gnvplios  devouring  a stag.  Gi-eco-Italmu.  SaitJ. 

5.  Cbofchino  Sphinx,  in  front  two  hawks,  in  the  field  various  letters.  I.ate 

Egyptian.  Topaz. 

6.  Naked  MAN  touching  his  ancle:  perhaps  an  Apoxyomcnos,  Gre«>-Ita!ian  of  the 

beat  {wriod.  Amethyst. 

7.  Warkiok  plunging  a sword  into  a human  head  which  he  carries  in  his  lefV  hand  : 

|)crhA{is  Tydeus  with  the  head  of  Melanippus.  Etruscan.  Sard, 

8.  SlLKNl'S  reclining,  in  his  hand  the  cantharus ; a large  crater  in  the  held.  A 

magniiicent  old  (Jivck  work.  Calcedony. 

9.  Faun  reclining  on  a raft  formed  of  six  amphoric  fastened  together,  and  holding 

up  a wine-^in  for  a sail.  Etruscan.  8ard. 

10.  Warrior  extracting  an  arrow  from  his  leg:  probably  Diomede  wounded  by 

Paris.  (Jreco-Italian.  Sard. 

11.  Bacchus  in  a long  robe,  in  one  hand  a rhyton,  in  tlio  other  a myrtle-branch. 

Etruscan.  Sard. 

12.  A W’lNGKD  MONSTER,  resembling  the  winged  bc«r  on  the  coins  of  Clazomenae. 

Sanl. 

Id.  Seated  Sphinx,  bold  and  spirited  style,  perfmps  a<isignable  to  Chios.  Agate. 

14.  Warrior  in  full  armour  kneeling  (Tydeus  in  .ambush),  of  the  best  Greco-Italian 

style.  S.anU 

15.  Seated  fkiure  ikloring  an  Egyptian  king,  admicing  towaids  him.  Fine  Oi*cco- 

Egyptian  work.  Obsidian. 

lt>.  Cupbearer;  in  one  hand  the  wine-strainer,  in  tlie  other  the  Wile  by  which  the 
wine  was  taken  out  of  the  crater.  I.atc  Etruscan.  Obsidian. 

17.  Naked  warrior  with  huge  hemispherical  shield  and  large  sword.  Etruscan. 

Sard. 

18.  Naked  VOUTII,  in  his  hand  a large  bixMuUwonl,  weeping  over  a sepulchral 

column  (Castor  at  the  tomb  of  Aphareus),  on  wliich  is  hung  a discus  and  a 
strigil.  Greco-Itallan.  Onyx. 

19.  Warrior  bending  a bow,  behind  a shield;  perhaps  Pandanis.  Greco-Itallan. 

Calcedony. 

20.  An  aged  man  supporting  a fainting  youth,  a female  grasps  his  arm.  This  group 

is  explained  by  .Steinbiichel  as  batlalus  introducing  Theseus  to  Ariadne. 
(ii-eco-Itdian  work  of  the  most  perfect  execution.  Isanl. — (Perhaja  Electra 
and  the  Chorus  tending  the  mad  Orestes.) 


I Hiw  coUfCtion  U one  of  the  m<»t  Im- 
n>rtint  ever  formed  by  a private  person. 
Madame  Mertent-S  haafnausen  of  Bonn  was 
alrcwly  in  poascs«b»n  of  al>out  loo  antique 

ferns  alien,  in  she  punJiased  Iho  entire 

Taun  CoUcclion.  I'hls  consisted  of  above  , 
1000  enitravcd  *t»«oe*.  and  ha«l  been  formed  , 
during  the  second  half  of  il»«  J6tli  century  by  ' 
1‘aiilus  Von  ITaun,  a patrician  of  Numubnrgh. 
wiKi  die»l  at  Bologna  in  IS16,  after  having  i 
pawed  the  greater  i»rt  of  bU  life  in  Italy.  I 
Ilia  cabinet  of  gems,  left  as  an  heirloom  to 
hia  fainilv,  ha.i  always  been  preserved  Intact 
until  the' lime  of  Its  arquWiU-n  by  Mfl.laine 
Mertens.  She  »»'paraUsl  fnnn  it  ilie  (.'linpir- 


Onto  works,  and  ctmiinui'd  unlit  her  death  to 
enrich  the  series  with  fresh  acquisitions  made 
in  Hcnnany,  France,  tutd  Italy.  At  present  It 
consisU  of  U76.  comprising  fragments  and  sn- 
tlqiip  i^astesClhe  l.atler  c«jiiq*aniUve|y  few),  or 
1 626  sloites  and  250  pastes. 

In  l’*69  this  Cabinet  wns  purchased  by  the 
prei^nl  owner,  and  was  atkled  to  his  alreaily 
luqKtrtant  serk-s.  amongst  which  are  num- 
bered some  of  the  finest  inugU  of  the  Jlcrx 
(>>ltection,  tl»e  M«H-cnas.  the  IHsrobnIus.  fcr. ; 
and  (from  another  source)  the  Triumph  of 
Silenus,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  antique 
iomiHJtdlinn  kr»o«  n ; all  figure*!  in  these 
plates. 
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TLATE  11. 

OuEEK  Iktaqm  from  THE  Mertens-Sciiaakhausen  Coixection. 

1.  HERCt’^^»  M.AYINO  THE  Hydra.  Exactly  iHentical  with  a type  of  the  coins  of 

in  Crete.  f^ar»l. 

2.  Head  of  Penelope*  or  more  probably  of  Creuwi.  See  Christodonis  ‘Statues 

in  the  Cymnasiumof  Zcuxippns*  (^AnthoU  i.  p.  32): — 

*•  ^.neot’  consort  next.  In  mournful  pii»c 
Tlie  reUwt  CreuM  met  my  womb-rinn!  eye*  ; 

Round  both  ber  checks  her  veil  fall  cIcNwIy  dranii, 

T>uwn  to  her  feet  descends  llie  fl»»wiiiR  lawn-*- 
As  <me  lamentinft  stands  tlte  woeful  dame. 

AihI  tears  of  bronxe  her  nurse's  fall  proclaim  ; 

V How  conquered  Ilium  on  that  fatal  <iay 

Lost  and  betrayeil  hail  sunk,  the  AiTeiveg' prey.” 

Deeply  ent  on  a very  fine  vSanl.  ^ 

.3.  Atrei’8  armed  with  the  Harpe  op  Pehaefs  (the  founder  of  Mycenae), 
about  to  cut  up  the  child  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  Bold  Greco-Italian  work. 
Sard. 

4.  Head  of  Ai*oi.LO.  Fine  work  of  the  early  school.  Kicolo. 

5.  Head  op  a poet  (perhaps  Terpandcr,  wrongly  called  of  Ulysses).  Calcedony. 
C.  WorNDED  WARRIOR  DEFENDING  HIMSELF  WITH  AN  A^-.  Antique  paste. 

7.  Neptune.  Delicate  work  in  low  relief.  Vellow  Sai-d. 

8.  SiLENUS  holding  a crater  to  his  p»mther.  I.atc  work,  probably  Roman.  Sanl. 

broken. 

9.  Hero  and  T.eanper.  Floe  work.  Palo  Sard. 

10.  ORPHErs  scaled  01^  a rock,  supporting  his  lyre  on  the  trunk  of  a tree.  Sai-d. 

11.  Ceres,  or  a priestess  with  sceptre  and  fillet,  her  hair  galhercti  into  a long  tress. 

Minutely  tinisheil.  Stml. 

12.  Actor  in  the  Com<ediaTooata,  holding  the  peilum,  and  wearing  a comic 

mask.  Sard. 

13.  Venus  regarding  hersei.f  in  a convex  mirror.  Agate. 

14.  Indian  BACCirus.  Archaic  style.  Sard. 

15.  Erectheub  about  to  SACRIFICE  HIR  DAUGHTER  CilTHONiA  beneath  the  sacred 

olive-tree:  a female  seen  emerging  from  the  ground  typifies  tlie  following 
suicide  of  all  ber  sisters.  Agate. 

16.  Youthful  Faun  CARRYING  A KID.  An  admirable  work.  Yellow  Sard. 

17.  Luna  visiting  Kndvmion  slee]>ing  u|>on  Mount  l.atmos:  Cupids  bearing  nttri* 

bub^  of  the  chsise  An  admirable  group,'  and  engraved  on  a Sard  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty. 

18.  Argus  with  adze  cutting  out  the  stem  of  his  ship  from  the  vocal  oak  of  I)o*lonn 

supplied  by  Pallas.  Grem-ltaiian  work.  Sard, 
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PLATE  111. 
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Homan  Intaou  fuom  the  Mkrtens-Sciiaakhausen  Collection. 

1.  A SEATED  roL’Tii  hoMiog  a sei*|)ent  over  an  alLir : behind  him  i«  a buttt'vtly  ou 

abraui-h:  s)rmboliziug  a sacriHcc  to  Kscula{>iu8.  Sard. 

2.  Aged  Kaihi  seated,  stirring  the  contenU  of  a large  vase:  in  front,  Cupid  with 

a tlambeau.  I^eeply  cut  on  a splendid  Jacinth. 

3.  Juno  Capitolina  ; before  her  the  sacretl  goose.  Sard. 

4.  Cupid  on  Dolphin,  playing  the  double  flute.  Onyx. 

5.  Dog's  HEAD  AND  SAUUIPICIAL  KNIFE:  attributes  of  Hecate.  Hed  Jasper. 

i>.  Busts  of  Gallibnus  AND  .*^Al.ONlNA  crowned  with  whcatcars:  between  them 
an  alt.'ir  on  which  stands  an  eagle.  (ComjKtrc  the  noted  aureus  of  Ciallieuns 
thus  crowned:  Rev.,  VBHdVfcl  PAX.)  Sard. 

7.  Jupiter  seated  within  the  7a>diac:  u{>on  the  gem  of  Jupiter,  Lnpisdiizuli.  « 

Astroiogical  intaglio,  the  horoscope  of  the  owner 

**  Nmiquum  erit  i>atiper  cqliia  uatlviiaUs  donilnus  est  Jupiter.'*— Almonsor,  XII. 

8.  CERF.S  (perhajw  Agrippina  Junior)  IN  A TRIUMPHAL  car  diawn  by  two  ele- 

jkhants.  Fine  work.  Yellow  Sard. 

9.  Cupid  armed  with  the  trident,  mounted  on  Capricorn  : beneath  arc  the 

globe  and  two  stars.  Astrological  gem.  Sard,  See  p.  332.  . 

10.  Cupid  guiding  with  the  trident  two  iioiaEs  issuing  out  of  a large  shell.  I 

A most  elegant  intaglio.  Said. 

tl.  Jupiter  enthroned,  the  eagle  at  bis  feet:  in  the  field,  Cancer.  Astrological 
gem.  Calcedony. 

**  If  Jupiter  lie  found  in  Cancer  (as  HoroM.'o|ie)  the  native  will  be  the  friend 
and  faithful  confidant  of  tlie  secrets  of  the  great  and  powerful."  (Firmicus, 

Decreta  Signorum.) 

12.  Cupid  mounted  on  a whale  ; above  him  four  stars : below,  a swordfish  and 

a dolphin.  Agate  surrounded  by  an  imitation  of  an  Etruscan  border.  Con- 
steilation  of  the  Fish. 

13.  Gaul  with  flowing  hair  and  naked  to  the  waist,  crouching  down,  his 

shield  slung  at  his  Itaok ; in  his  hand  is  the  huge  and  pointless  iron  bromlsword 
describetl  by  Polybius  ( 11.  33).  Etwly  Human,  referring  to  some  Gallic  victory, 
perhajis  of  Marias.  Plasma. 

14.  Hf-rmes  I*sychoi'OMI'US  raising  the  soul  our  of  Hades:  in  the  fleldC.A.D„ 

initials  of  the  owner.  A work  of  the  Early  Empire.  Onyx, 
lo.  Lyre  formed  of  two  dolphins  and  a mask:  upon  the  bridge  sits  an  owl. 

Onyx. 

10.  Hermes  leaning  against  a column,  holds  forth  a serpent;  at  his  feet  two 
more  rear  themselves  towards  him.  Calcedony, 

17,  Gorgon's  Head.  A work  of  amazing  vigour.  Purple  Ruby  (or  Almun- 

dine). 

18.  Homan  soldier  adouino  Mars,  who  holds  in  one  hand  a tin|il>y,  in  Uie  other 

a legionary  stondmxl.  Early  work  tnucii  in  tlic  Etruscan  manner.  Sard. 
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Greek  and  Roman  Gems  from  the  MERTENs-ScnAAKUAr>EN 
Collection. 

1.  Yot'Tli  SKATi:i>  nmi  making  a c^^tiire  r>f  n'ftH'al  with  his  lian«J ; liofore  him 

hLaiHU  a Wftiiian  n|*j«r«titly  M»me  irqui'>t,  anil  rh.'i-«ln»*» 

niiiM*?)  Uoinnii  IMaMiin. 

2.  PoiiTUAl  r OF  Mf^M.ina  : U*hin<l  lhi»  h»*aJ  jm*  !lu*  lettprs  TON  mnaining  of  the 

owner’s  name,  the  rt«*IU  of  the  ^in  liming  l»ecn  broken  away.  Very  line  work 
of  the  period.  Jacinth. 

3.  Kona  SKATKD  ON  AKMOCK,  noi.iMNO  A Viciouv  : in  front  the  iictasiis  of  Mer- 

cury pUml  upon  two  shielilx  ; behind  ate  the  si'eptre  of  Jove  and  the  stall'  and 
soritent  of  Ksciilnpiiia.  Sard. 

4.  Waukiok  UFatAKiMNO  A lilRD  plaeoil  n sepulchral  column  round  which 

twines  a ser|K<nt;  at  its  base  lic’^  a nun.  Ranofka  explains  this  ns  the  oracle 
of  Picus  cousultdl  by  a warrior.  Siini. 

r».  .\RTisT  SEATED  ON  THE  GROUND  cnjpij'cil  in  chasing  a huge  t-orintliian  crater. 
Sard. 

I*.  Rust  <»f  Sekah.s  supported  on  n glol»o  and  column  placid  over  an  altar:  in  the 
Held  a trilid  eniblein  between  the  letleis  T ntid  2.  hVd  Jn*<|>er. 

7.  UUST  OF  A Uacciiante  looking  iipwanU.  Worked  in  a very  bold  mannei. 
Sard. 

5.  Thkke  fiRF.CiAN  WARIUOU8  at  the  foot  of  a sepulchral  odumn,  one  of  them 

stooping  down  puts  his  hand  into  n tall  pitcher.  The  .Vipmauts  purifying 
themselves  alter  the  accidental  slaughter  of  ("yxicus  ; or,  oiore  probably,  accord- 
ing to  L'llichs,  the  {(enicltdie  drawing  lots  lor  the  |inrtitioo  of  tlie  lVlo|»onnesus: 
their  respective  iH'hhIes  having  l>«*en  cast  into  a vase  of  walw,  Civ^phontes  by 
substituting  a Uall  of  rLiy,  which  dissolves,  ( bUiins  the  last  choice,  MeKseiie. 
(Apollodorus,  li.  8.)  (Jieco-ltalian  work.  Sard. 

0.  Koot  ok  Hf.kmf.!!|  OKI  suing  a m tTF.KFLv:  the  symlK>l  of  di-alh.  A moat 
exquisitely  linished  engraving  on  a splendid  Jacinth. 

10.  Hf.ad  of  Augustus  within  an  olive-garland.  Minute  work.  Sard. 

11.  KaGLK  wmi  SPREAD  wings;  on  hU  breast  the  head  of  (lanymede.  Sard. 

12.  I'LYSSKJ?  PRt:SKNTI.NU  THE  HOWL  OF  WINE  TO  PoLVPHEMUS;  liehilid  him 

stands  one  of  his  ct)m|nnions  with  a wiiK^skin  on  his  shoulder,  ('arbunch'  of 
extmor>iinary  size  and  Ijemity. 

13.  Mounted  Hi'NTEK  with  two  houmU  chasing  a lion.  Sard,oonvox  on  each  si«le, 

and  |»erfomte<l  in  the  centre. 

14.  Three  Sirens  walking.  Amethyst. 

15.  The  child  Opheltes  cncirclisl  by  a nionstroiw  serpent.  Red  Jasj>er, 

1^.  Bust  of  Katiif.u  Nilus  with  the  conmcopla  ; in  front,  the  |«pyiii».  Pah* 
Sai-d.  V'ery  lino  work. 

17.  The  City  op  Antioch  s«»te.|  on  rocks;  below  is  the  river-god  Orontes;  in 

the  held  the  initiaU  A.  I.  M,  A.,  for  “ Antioch  the  Sacre«l,  the  Mctro{x>]is  of 
.Asia.”  Plasma. 

18.  The  Siime  City,  but  seen  in  front:  on  one  side  stands  I'ortune.  on  the  other  the 

tutelary  genius  of  Antioch  phtcing  a wri*ath  on  her  head,  t'alcedony. 
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PLATE  V. 

Intauli,  fkom  the  Hhodeh  Collection,  Gukkk  ani>  Uomas. 

I.  Sagittakil’S,  Fine  Kuman  work.  Sanl. 

1’IH>CI-»SI0N  OF  SiLENi.’g,  8up)>nrt<Hl  by  a Knun.  One  of  tin*  hiu*st  C»it*ck 
known,  boUi  fi>r  excellence  ot‘  grouping  an«i  jw'rtW;!  finish  4»l‘  the  figun». 
Mes8alina.  Contcm{n»rary  i>ortrait.  Yellow  Snni, 

4.  Venus  instrcctixo  Cum>  ix  Archery.  Konmn.  Nml. 

5.  Aiollo  l)F:i.riiicU8.  Oreek  of  the  Lest  period.  Jacintlt. 

G.  Venus  RontNO  herself.  Roman,  Sard. 

7.  Faun  i*ourino  an  AMunouA  i.nto  a ckatkk.  <Jreek.  Sanl. 

8.  Bacchic  Festival.  Roman.  i^n\. 

9.  Bacchus  with  ins  Panther.  Greek.  Sai-d. 

lu.  Venus  ouidino  her  Shell.  Malem  Itilian.  Odeedony. 

11.  Priam  REfX)RK  Achilles,  BriseiA  mi&ing  him  from  the  ij^und.  Finest  Greek 
style.  Sard.  (I*.  157.) 

1*2.  Mercury  and  Scoreio.  .Xittrolognail  Roman.  Plasma. 

13.  Pallas.  Finest  (ireek  work.  Sard. 

14.  CUPJD  RACING.  Excellent  Roman  work. 

15.  A DiSOOUOLUS.  a gt'tn  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  very  finest  Greek  intagU 

cxUtnt.  Siinl. 

IG.  AOHiin’lNA  .lUNtOR.  Contemporary  portmit.  llasma. 

17.  Pan  and  Olympus  before  a fountain  on  the  margin  of  whicit  crawls  a snail. 

(The  cmhlein  of  vohiptiiou.><ik‘c.s.)  A ino^t  minutely-finisltcd  Roman  intaglio. 
Sard. 

18.  Kalsmsa  MAfEU.  Coutcinpomry  jwrUiiit.  Siird.  FornK-rly  in  Iloiaie  WuU 

Collection. 
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Triton:  lioman.  Ho>l  J;usper  (HhcMiei) ..  ux 

Alexamicr.  IJeverso,  Venus  and  Apollo.  Lapis-lazuli.  Pit)Dounced  by  Stein- 

biichel  a contemporary  portrait  of  this  prince,  but  see  p.  44,  note xxxii 

Priest  adoring  the  Winged  Bull : Karly  Assyrian.  Limestone  (Layard)  . . xixiii 

Kgyptian  Scar:il^  in  Steoschist  (I^yanl) xxxvi 

Oeinetrios  Soter.  (Kliodes.)  (p.  159.) xl 

>iereid  and  Hippocampi : Cameo ilii 

1-ate  .Sassjinuui  Porti-ait — perhaps  Chosroes  II.  Calcodony,  Chosroes  alone  in 
the  S(issanian  serios  ap{>cars  in  front-face  on  his  coinage  (Author's  Col- 
lection)  ..  ..  xliv 

Helmet  of  King  Stanislas  Poniatow^ky : Greek.  Jasper-Prase  (p.  203,  note) 

(iilastwcMxl ) lUx 

Miecenas;  Intaglio  by  Solon.  Topaz  (Kloreo<») 1 


Mercury:  Greek  Cameo.  Onyx.  This  U one  of  the  finest  works  in  relief— of 
unquestionable  antiquity — that  has  ercr  come  under  my  notice.  The  head 
is  in  the  low  fiat  relief  that  invariably  marks  the  productions  of  an  early 
Greek  artist,  and  is  also  entirely  cut  out  upon  the  black  stratum  by  the 
diamood-jwint  alone.  It  po;«esErt>s  the  additional  and  historic  interest  of 
having  once  belonged  to  t^aylus,  who  has  figured  it  Uccueil,  vol.  i.  pi.  lii., 
where  he  notes  the  fact  that  it  is  a fragment  from  a larger  group  cut  down 

to  the  size  of  a ring-stoue  (lUiotles) li 

Cupid  on  a Hippocampus:  Roman  Cain co.  Onyx lii 

Heads  of  Silenus  (&uxl)  and  of  Socmti's  (Onyx),  showing  the  actiuil  distinction 

between  these  {>ortmits,  so  frci|uently  confoumled  with  one  another  ..  ..  Iviii 


Greoo-Itnlian  intaglio  iqxm  a scarab— a Lion  pulling  down  a Bull— of  some- 
what later  work  than  the  same  subject  given  at  p.  156.  Sard  of  the 
most  beautiful  quality,  resembling  a Carbuncle.  The  beetle  itself  is  skil- 
fully cut,  though  of  small  (iimensious.  ScaraK^  of  this  highiy-iinished 
class  arc  usiutlly  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  the  genuine  Ktniscau  sort 

(Rhodes)  Ixiv 

Livio.  Re<i  Jasper.  A contemjwrary  jwrtrait  (Rhoiles) 1 

Male  and  Female  Comic  Masks  : Roman.  Sard.  The  inscription  is— ns  upon 

most  of  these  caprices — purposely  obscure,  and  now  unintelligible  (Rhodes).  5 
Thometlc  and  Ulysses  carrying  olf  the  Palladium:  Oreco-Italiau  work.  Agate.  16 
Medusa:  Gnjok.  Black  Jasper.  Tliis  was  regarded  by  Mndaino  Miuicns  as 

BU]ierior  to  any  Medusa  known->H>veu  to  tlie  Blacas ; porliajHi  witli  justice . . 20 

S;ippho:  Archaic  Greek.  Jacinth  (p.  169) 27 

Augur  taking  the  Auspices:  KtruM-iio.  J:icinth.  He  is  dividing  the  sky  into 

tempUi  with  Ids  Htuus.  An  unique  represeutatlon  (Rhodes) 27 

OljTDpic  Victor:  Etruscan  scarab.  Emerald 37 

Taras  or  Pahemon : Greco-Italuin.  Beryl.  Winckolman  (Pierres  Gnu'cps  de 
SbieK^,  p.  353)  calls  the  antique  paste  of  this  gem  a precious  monument  of 

Etruscan  art,  and  wiuai  to  the  Tydeus  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet) 38 

Apollo:  Greek  work.  Amethyst.  Engraved  in  a veiy  shallow  and  early  manner  41 

Henmles:  Roman  work.  Obsidian  (Rhodes) 6J1 

Seals  of  Sofuiocherib  and  Sabaco  II.  (Layard) 81 

Hercules  Mml : Etrust^m  scarab.  Crystal 96 

Horses  of  Achilles  mourning  over  the  shun  Patroclu.s*  (p.  157):  Greek.  Yellow 

Sard  (Rliodes) 101 


3 Winckelmsn  (Mon.  Inetl.)  rails  Uiis  f>io-  gem  Ibc  attendant  figure  is  clearly  a female, 
nitHien  tl»e  Thracian  exposing  Abitenis  to  he  not  !>{(>medcs. 
devgured  by  bis  savage  lKm>es ; but  on  tbe 
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Sftcml  Hawk:  OrecO'Egyptiaa  work.  (Jarnet U3 

tkicml  Animals.  Gi'eeu  J;Lsper.  This  group  consists  of  the  cyuooephalus.  his 
tail  formeii  into  the  nsp,  supporting  ou  his  {law  the  ibis ; over  his  hesMl  is 
the  beetle;  behind  him  the  hawk;  :uid  looking  up  to  him  the  jnckni.  This 

gi;m  U of  the  liommi  |>encKU  rude,  and  deqdy  cut.  lid 

l*ortrait  of  a Ptohnny : Greco-Kgyptian.  Dark  Saixl  (formerly  Hens’s) 115 

Signet  of  Salxico  11.  (Livard) 118 

Dwlnichni  of  Sybnris 119 

Scarab  with  Mask.  Agate.  Winckelmauo  (Mon.  lued.  i.  pi.  13)  figures  an 
antique  paste  of  Stosch's,  a fiy<>sha|)ed  mask,  exactly  agreeing  with  that 
cut  upon  the  back  of  thU  scarab.  He  plausibly  euniigh  explains  it  as  refer- 


ring to  Jupiter  Apomyios,  or  **  the  Cb.oser  away  of  llioa,'*  to  whom  Hercules 
instituted  sacrifices  at  Hlis  in  gratitude  for  the  service  he  once  reiidcn.il  to 
him  in  tliat  cap.*icity.  Baa!-7«bub,  theTyrian  god,  “ the  l.ord  of  flies,*’  was 
m named  from  the  same  prerogative.  Hence,  taking  into  occount  the  Phe- 
nician  style  tzuirking  the  intaglio  itself,  ns  well  as  its  subject — a Tliundering 
Jupiter — we  may  regard  this  insect-formed  visagi’  as  designed  for  the  type 
of  that  redoubtable  divinity.  I'he  turretted  head  also,  introduad  as  a dis- 
tinctive symbol  into  the  lield — a fre<juent  obverse  on  the  coinage  of  Pheui- 
cian  cities  (Ai-adus,  Bfrj'tos,  Orthoswi,  Sidon,  kc.) — strongly  confirms  this 


attribution 124 

A&syrian  Cylinders — First  Period  (all  from  Layani) 12d 

Pure  Uabyloniau — Second  Peri(nl  (Ivayanl) 128 

Persian— ‘Thin!  Period  (LayanI).  131 

Signet  of  Sennacherib.  Amazoii-stonc  (I.ayard) 137 

Assyrian  Seal — Sacrifice  to  the  Moon.  Agate  (Layan!) 137 

Assyiion  Seal — the  Babylonian  Ik^on.  Apite  (I^iyanl) 137 

Persian  Seal  with  Phenician  legend.  Calcedony.  The  inscription  is  indubitably 
of  equal  antiquity  with  the  intaglio  itself,  the  strokes  forming  the  chaincters 
Uung  nuinifestly  cut  by  the  same  tool  as  the  figures,  and  both  equally  wmii 

by  use 140 

Narsi's.  Garnet.  This  inscription  is  impei’fcH:!,  the  gi*m  having  bmi  broken 
and  cut  round.  The  tnie  reading,  thei'cfore,  may  be  “ Kownxi  Shall,”  and 
refer  to  Sa)>or  1.  Certainly  the  extreme  laanity  of  the  work  would  seem 

to  indicate  the  earliest  times  of  the  Sassanian  sovereignty  (Pulsky) 142 

Piroiixi  Sha|)ouhri  (Sapor  II.).  .'kmlonyx  (p.  144) 142 

Varmies  (Bjihram).  Nicolo,  jierforated.  The  legend  reads,  vrhanI’I 142 

Assyrian  and  Persian  Sisils  in  Agate  and  Calcwlony  (I.ayanl) 145 

Satnip  of  Salamis.  Sard  (p.  148)  (Author’s  Colh>ction/ 149 

Persian:  Sei|)eutiiie,  The  King  contending  with  two  Andro-Sphinxes : Ormuzd 

hovering  above  the  Tree  of  Life  (Layanl) 

Heba-w  J.iciuth  of  the  Sassaninn  peri<j<l  (Ka.stwood) 155 

Piot*!iis:  Ktrusenn.  Sard.  The  subject  as  uncommon  ns  is  the  extiaordinary 

jierfection  of  the  engraving  itself  * l.'>8 

v\rch»ic  Gr«‘k.  Calcetloiiy.  Lion  pulling  down  a Bull ; the  type  of  the  coins 
«if  Aainthus.  The  work  of  this  intaglio  shi>ws  much  of  the  Assyrian 

manner,  and  is  prolmbly  Asiatic  triti'k  (Author’s  Colhxrtioo) 158 

Voutlifiil  Hercules:  Greek.  Sjud.  He  wears  the  hide  of  the  Cithimmiun  limi, 
w’hich  ho  slew  at  the  Age  of  nineteen.  This  he  nflerw’anis  discanled  for 
tlie  invulnerable  skin  of  the  lion  of  Nemea.  Such  youtliful  hemLs  art> 
usiurlty,  but  wrongly,  desciibeil  m of  lole  or  Deumiin.  but  the  short  curly 
locks  stamp  them  of  Hercules  (IUio«les) 159 


* The  clismcter  beneath  the  chin  of  tlic  unique  gi>l(l  {gccc  of  Mcm-Laus  king  of 

l*orir«lt  is  Ihir  I’crslnn  S.and  Is  seen  thus  singly  minU’O  at  Sninnits.  See  Uk-  Xum.  Cypriote  of 

iMrnodih  the  Ram's  hcAfl  on  the  o^inage  of  this  the  l>uc  de  buynea. 

(ity.  Also  Iiehiiid  the  head  of  Venus  on  I}k' 
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Caligula  and  his  Sisters,  Julia,  Urusilla,  Agrippiua.  Sard.  This  U one  of  the  most 

singular  historic  intagii  in  oxisteucc,  and  its  genuinetiess  beyond  sus|Hcion . . 164 

Aittoniuu.s  I’ius:  Cameo.  KmeraKl.  The  stone  is  a true  Ememld,  though  of 

Uui  qimlity  ; doubtless  from  th«i  Egyptian  mine 164 

rhiloso^cr  meditating  U{k>ii  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul:  Creek.  Agate  of 
tljrw;  bauds.  The  severwl  head  upon  tiie  ground  typifies  l)«siUi,  as  the 

escaping  butterfly  the  Soul  set  free  (Khodes).  • 165 

Smior  of  Ulysses  opeuiug  ilie  Bag  of  Winds  given  to  him  by  iEolus  to  ensure  a 

calm  voyage:  Ktruscaii  scanib.  Sard 165 

Caligula  as  Mercury.  Sard  (p.  171)  (Rhodes) 176 

Ap<dheoHi.<»  of  Augustus,  who  is  borne  up  to  h^ren  by  Mithras.  The  ” Cameo 

of  the  Sainte  Chaj>elle,”  Paris 181 

Creek  Cameo  found  in  Cabtil.  Sardt*nyx  (p  199)  (lUiodes) 185 

Ceres,  with  name  of  artist,  Aulus.  Sard  (Rhodes) 200 

Cicero;  coutem|>on«-y  ]M»rtnut.  Antique  paste 2oO 

Signet  of  Rufina.  Red  Jas|)cr.  A monster  with  heads  of  a boar  and  a bull 

coiijuiued  (p.  484) 201 

Cryllus,  signet  of  Titinius.  01»ulian.  Tlie  “motive**  of  this  composition 
(not  clearly  git'en  by  the  cut)  is  two  doves  pecking  .at  the  car  of  a huge 
nuisk.  one  from  above,  the  other  from  below,  Tlie  ligure  is  completed  by  a 
wolf’s  hcruL  This  was  a favourite  caprice.  One  exactly  similar,  but 

better  fiuishc'd,  is  now  in  the  c«dlcction  of  O.  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P 201 

Neptune:  Ponmtowsky  gem.  Amethyst  (Rliodes) 202 

luscribed  Etruscan  gem.  Tlte  name  is  that  of  the  hero,  but  written  in  the  cus* 

toraary  barbarous  maimer  (Foreign  Collection)  (p.  168) 202 

Hercules  strangling  Antous  ; Earth,  the  gimit's  mother,  recHuiog  below  : 

Ciuquo-Cento.  Sard  (Rhodes). 206 

DiMlrachm  of  Caulonin,  showing  the  g\iilloche  Etniscm  bonier 210 

Mjc-i'enas,  by  Apollonius.  Jacinth.  This  portrait  is  perhaps  sup*’rior  even  to 

the  Julius  of  Dioscorides,  being  in  a more  elegant  and  softer  style  (Rhcxles),  21 1 
Satyr  surprising  a sl«*ping  Nymph  (Amynmne);  sigm*t  of  AsfiAsius:  Roman 
work.  Agate.  Extremely  minute,  half  the  diameter  of  tlie  cut,  yet  most 

elaborately  fini.shed  (Rhodes) 228 

Faun  with  Um:  finest  Creek  style.  Sanl  ( Rhodes).  23<) 

The  Julius  of  I>iosooiiles,  Sard  (Brithdi  Museum) 288 

Hydmulis:  Plasma  (p.  xvii.)  (British  Museum).  The  two  men  at  the  sides  are 
working  the  pumps  that  force  the  water  into  the  huge  broiizi}  reservoir, 
sha})ed  like  an  altar,  which  supports  the  pistes  and  the  |»crformer.  The 
air  compresseil  in  its  upp»»r  piirt  served  the  purposn'  of  the  wind-chest  iu 
the  modern  organ.  The  letters  are  blunflei*cil,  but  probably  .‘.tand  for 
V1VA9  ; addresMtl  to  the  musician  to  whom  tiic  gem  was  doubtless  pix«- 

sentcHl  by  an  admirer.® 242 

Cupid  rescuing  IVychc;  by  Pnmphilus.  Sanl  (British  Museum) 245 

Hermes  making  Lyres  (Foreign  Collection) 246 

I5mia  holding  forth  a torques,  the  UMial  rew.ard  of  military  valour:  a Victory 
prt'senU  an  ulive-bnuich  ; at  her  side  is  a singular  vixoiod  helmet  on  a 

stand.  S|sjtted  Sard 2.'m 

Hercules  and  the  Stymphalian  Binls  (Foreign  Collection) 260 


* The  desrripUon  of  ibe  liydrauUs,  invenletl  means  of  waU  r;  for  the  pi))cs  are  bi  al  ilown 
hy  CU'sibius  of  Alexandria,  as  firm  by  Aibe-  i Into  water,  nnU  the  water  being  • {loundi-tl  ’ by 
metis  (iv.  71}).  exactly  applies  to  tills  intaglio,  i an  attciKUot,  whilst  tub’s  pass  through  the 

**  The  hydraiilic  org'in  seems  to  lie  smtewbat  | tMaiy  of  Uie  oigan  itself,  the  pipes  are  tilled 
alter  tlio  nature  of  n w.iter-<'luck.  Perhaps  it  with  wind  and  give  forth  an  Agreeable  s«>uikI. 
oiigbi  to  be  U'mied  a wind-iiistniment,  bias*  ' The  organ  rest  mbies  in  furm  a round  altar.” 
miieli  as  the  organ  is  filUsI  with  breath  by 
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Juno;  by  John  Pkiiler.  Sard  (Ki»od»»s) 2Gy 

Ship  umJtT  sail— of  mortal  life  (Foreign  Collection) 27b 

Cupul  ehaineU  by  Psyclio  to  a column.  Oirasol.  The  signet  of  M.  Mausius 

I’riscus 284 

Narcissus  nud  Echo:  !h>man.  Prase.  Cupid,  emerging  from  the  fountain,  is 
aiming  his  sliatt  at  Narcissus ; Edio,  reduced  to  a shadow,  borers  lx>forc 

him  (Khodui) 284 

M;wk  hoIluwe<l  out  behind  to  contain  |Kfison.  Onyx  (p.  278).  The  subject 
nppan'iitly  cliosen  by  tlic  WMirer  from  the  same  motive  that  caused  masks 
to  be  adopUxl  os  the  usual  di'conations  of  raonumeuts,  or  else  to  mark  his 

opinion,  **  Lite  is  a jest  and  all  tiling  show  it.** 288 

Signet  and  Monogram  of  Paulas.  Sard 294 

Serapis:  Roman  work:  Cameo.  This  Onyx  has  running  through  its  white 
biy<T — in  vrhicli  the  bust  is  cut — the  large  perforatiun  of  the  original 

iudiau  bead 301 

Triple  Mask:  Roman.  Jacinth  (now  in  Lord  Braybrooke’s  Collection) 301 

Jupiter  Olyinpius:  Roman  work  of  the  best  times.  Sard  (Rhodes) 302 

Attributes  of  Ganyme<le:  Roman;  Cameo.  Onyx 311 

l^iocletian  .and  Maxitnian  as  Janus.  Green  Jasper ..  315 

Autique  gem  witli  forgeil  name  of  artist  (Mrcon),  an  mlditioo  of  the  last  ceutiiry: 

Creek  work,  on  a very  tine  ruby-colom*ed  Sard  (Rhodes) 316 

Signet  of  M:t'ceuas : Ktroscau  scamb.  Calocdony 319 

Mithridates;  a contcmponiry  ptirtrait.  Yellow  Said  of  a very  singular  quality, 

imirly  upiiquc  (Author’s  Collection) 322 

.Stymphali.an  Bird : Homan.  Burnt  Sard  (Author’s  Collection) 327 

Bunch  of  Grapes:  Roman.  Keil  Jasper  (Author’s  Collection) 328 

Ory  11  us,  a fantastic  Horse:  Roman.  Sard ..  329 

Sol  within  the  Zodiac  (Foreign  Collection) 331 

Augustu.s  with  his  Hm-osc«pc  Cnpricom  (Foreign  Collection) 332 

Ilippan-htis  the  Astronomer:  Roman.  Lapis-lazuli.  The  gold  sjtots  of  the 

stone  have  betm  tak«m  advaut-ige  of  to  form  the  sun  aini  stars 337 

Alexandrian  Emerald ; of  Roman  date,  and  the  i«lentical  gem  figured  by  Cnylus 
(Vol.  I.  pi.  Ixvi.),  who  calls  it  **  uue  tids  belle  prisine  dVmerande;  but  it 

is  a true  Emerald  of  the  Mount  Zalmra  mine 337 

Mithmic  Bull— symbol  of  the  Earth.  Green  Ja'‘per  (Author’s  Collection).  ..  3^58 

Mithraie  Talisman  of  NicaiMlm.  Ctreen  .fasper.  A gryphon  siippc»rting  a wheel 
— o common  attribute  of  Sol — stands  upon  a ooluinu,  to  whicli  a figure  is 
fastencsl  with  hands  bound  bchinti  the  back.  The  legend  on  tho  reverse 
invokes  his  protection  for  Nii^inlra  ami  (’.alfandm;  app.arpnt)y  Alexandrian 
ladies,  judging  from  the  orthography  of  the  name  Ncicandm,  instead  of 

Nicondra 340 

Anubis,  surrounded  by  the  seven  vowels  (p.  345),  stan<ling  <m  a serp»*nt.  Given 
J:isp(‘r.  The  stone  is  bn>ken  at  each  extremity,  but  the  head  U evidently 
that  of  a jsickal,  not  .a  hawk's  as  it  appears  in  the  cut.  The  work  of  the 
intaglio  is  extrarirdinarily  tine,  rendering  this  gem  quite  unique  in  its  class.  342 
Abraxas.  Gn«n  Jasper.  Also  of  luiusually  good  and  finished  work,  and 
belonging  to  the  vei-y  dawn  of  Gnosticism ; certainly  not  biter  tRin 

Hailrian’s  r<ngn 342 

Chneph : Alexandrian.  3aid.  The  legend,  if  written  in  the  usual  letter,  is 
XvovBis  fivox  EtAa^,  followed  by  the  triiid  emblem  so  common  in 

these  formulae  344 

.^Ia^tyrdom  of  a female  .Saint.  Red  Jasper.  This  was  prob.*ibIy  executed  alwiiit 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  its  e>tylc  baring  a close  atlinity  to  the  neat  work 

characterizing  his  ivstoration  of  the  coiimge  (Litdifield) 352 

Triune  deity,  w'ith  Coptic  legend.  Green  JasjKrr.  This  figure  has  the  heads  of 
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th«  ibU,  Jnt'kni,  and  hawk»  aUributost  of  Isis,  Anubis,  and  Phr<>  or  8ol, 
wht>sc  tnpU>  };o<IbeJvI  he  syinb»ilizi*s.  The  lejfcnd  on  the  reverse  eiKls  with 
the  won!  Sov^topra,  a title  coustaiitir  occurring  in  these  invocations,  but 


as  vet  uuexpLiinod 358 

Mithraic  SjTubol.  Tlie  two  Principles,  altar  with  the  sacrel  wafers,  lustral 
water,  rsiven,  &c. ; above  arc  »4?en  the  busts  of  Sol  and  Luna.  Plasma, 

The  work  of  the  nidest  description 359 

Hennt^s  Heptachrysos : Komnn.  363 

isiac  Vast;.  Ued  Jasper.  This  is  an  extremely  elegant  composition.  Asps 
form  the  handles,  tinder  which  arc  Satyric  masks.  The  (afterwards) 

Christian  symbols  uptm  its  surface  arc  wortliy  of  attcution 3C6 

Oculist’s  Stamp.  Sard  (British  Museum).  ..  374 

Jupiter,  Sol,  Luna,  Opal  (p.  66) 376 

Cassandra  mourning  the  dof>in  of  Trvty.  Sard,  flerhanl,  however,  explains  this 
as  AglauriRt  meditating  suicide.  The  subject  is,  in  fact,  extremely  obscure. 

It  may  menn  Koma  lamenting  some  great  calamity  before  the  Palladium ..  378 


Minerva  supporting  the  bust  of  Doraitian.  Sard.  The  head  has,  in  the  gem,  a 
proper  radiate<l  crown,  which  is  blundered  in  the  cut.  The  work  of  this 

gem  is  particularly  neat.  378 

Hercules  trimming  with  his  sword  an  uprooted  tree  for  his  club:  Ktmscan 
scarab.  Sard.  Mcmiry  fumishetl  Hercules  witli  a aitonl  on  his  first  starr- 
ing upon  his  adventures,  but  he  exclianged  it  for  a club  on  having  to  deal 
with  tlic  im|>euetrHble  hide  of  the  Kemean  Hon,  which  he  was  obliged  to 


flay  off  witli  the  bea.st*s  own  talons  (ApoUodorus,  ii.  4) ..  ..  380 

Type  of  the  Satyric  Drama.  Re»l  Jasper.  This  symbolical  group  comprises  the 

satyr,  the  mask,  and  the  goat,  the  original  prixe  of  the  ^rly  comedians.  ..  380 

Gorgon  : Greco-Italian  Cameo.  Sard.  An  unique  example  of  so  early  a period, 
worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scanili.  Tliis  identical  Goi^n  s head 
is  seen  on  the  coins  of  Posidonia,  and  may  l>e  safely  assignt'd  to  tire  same  date.  383 


Pompey,  with  his  titles.  NIcolo.  The  legend  is  formed  of  the  contractions  for 
” Cnrciis  Pomjwius  Imperator  Iterum  Praefuctus  Chissis  ct  Out  Maritimrc,” 
his  style  in>on  his  denarii ; where  it  will  remarked  tlml  the  engraver — 
like  the  Arrius  imniortalizel  by  Catullus — has  thought  proper  to  sj>ell  Orm 
with  an  H 384 


Death  of  tlschylus.  An  eagle  drops  a torloi.se  upon  his  baM  pate,  mistaking  it 
for  a stone.  He  holds  a bowl  to  signify  his  love  of  wine  (Slosch) 

Polyphemus:  Sard.  A fragment  of  a magnificent  Greoo-Ibilinn  scarab.  The 
giant  seated  upon  an  inverted  amphora,  has  been  beguiling  his  hopeless  love 
for  Galatea  upon  a rustic  lyre,  which  appears  dropping  tirom  his  lumd : in 
the  field  is  the  plectrum,  the  exact  fonn  of  which  instrument  is  here  very 
carefully  defined,  ami  gives  additional  value  to  this  remarkable  intaglio.  .. 

PUtn ; signet  of  Saufeius.  Sard.  An  early  Homan  work,  dating  from  the 
Republic.  Htsuls  of  Plato  can  (m\y  be  distinguishnl  from  those  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus — whom  he  resemblc<l  as  much  as  his  master  did  Silenos — 
when  the  butterfly-wings,  in  allusion  to  liis  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immor- 
tality, ore  introduced,  a.s  here,  upon  the  shoulder,  or,  os  sometimtw,  Iiehtnd 
the  ear.  I believe,  however,  that  I have  discovereil  another  distinction — 
the  extremely  elevated  eyebrows,  aiched  into  a complete  wmicircle,  in  such 
portraits;  a personal  peculiarity  of  the  sage  that  did  not  escape  the  w'itti- 
dsins  of  the  comic  writers  of  his  own  times.  Thus  Amphis,  in  the  I>exi- 
dcmid(s  (Diog.  Ijwrt.  iii.  1)-  0 

How  all  ihy  wisdom  lies  In  loi>king  grave ; 

Mid<’^6cally  lirUng  high  thy  brows 

I4ko  as  the  snail  [protrudes  bis  eye-lipped  horns 3>" 

Psyche  mourning  the  flight  of  Cupid  (Foreign  CoUecUon) 


388 
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rhenirian  Sphinx.  SpotU?«!  Onyx.  The  object  in  tJio  Inckgrouml  i«  probably  a 


uiunimy-fomie<l  divinity  (lihotles).* 4HS 

Silenus  phuiiig  a crater  on  its  stand  or  inciiega):  Homnn.  Sanl 

(Author’s  Collecti<Mi) 442 


Parthian  King  l>etwe«*n  two  crowne*!  Asps.  S*ird.  On  the  reverse  of  this  roost 
puzzling  gem  are  cut  a si'rpent,  some  Greek  letters,  and  certain  unknown 
cliarai:tcrs.  It  is  prnljably  due  to  some  early  Pcrshui  Manu*h<an,  or 
Gnostic,  which  would  eipUin  the  introduction  of  the  asps,  the  t^yptian 

symbol  of  n>yalty  4 

Indian  Sacmi  Bull,  with  Pehlevi  legend.  A calcedouy,  hemispherical,  stamp, 
lliis  Brahminee  bull  figures  oven  on  the  enriy  Assyrian  mominients.  Here 
the  h'gend  or;mme&o*s  with  tlic  usual  ap,  or  title  of  the  king,  but  the  other 


letters  are  so  rudely  cut  os  to  U?  undecipherable  ; perha]is  the  throe  last 

stand  for  I^agi,  **  the  Wvine.” 4.%4 

Favourite  Racehorse,  Syodus  (Spectbiway).  Jacinth.  Crock  work  of  uncommon 
spirit,  commemorating,  there  con  he  little  doubt,  some  victor  in  the 
Stadium  (Uhofles) 4di) 


Somtius,  on  his  rounds,  holding  a wreathed  horn  in  eodi  hand,  and  from  one 
pouring  out  hw  balm  upon  the  earth.  The  god  here  is  dc|ucted  with  hut- 
torfly-wings  like  Psyche,  of  which  1 have  seen  no  other  example,  since  his 
ligure  u|>on  monuments  can  only  be  distingui>he«l  from  Cupid’s  by  the 
diversity  of  their  attributes.  L<«wing  has  admirably  treated  this  subject  in 
his  dissertation,  “Wie  die  Alien  den  To<i  gobildet.”  The  work  u(  this 
iiitkglio  belongs  to  the  best  period  of  Roman  art,  and  is  cut  on  a Sard  of 

the  finest  quality  470 

IVath,  within  an  ofit^ed  monument;  beneath  U the  pig,  the  funeral  sacrifieo: 
Cameo.  Onyx.  The  ancients  i*eprosented  Dejtth  ami  Sleep  ns  twin- 
brothers,  but  black  and  white  in  colour,  carriM  in  the  arms  of  tbeir  mother 
Night  (Pausan.  Eltac.  xriii.).  In  midition  to  the  difference  of  colour  I^eath 
is  distinguished  by  his  inverted  torch.  Sleep  by  the  horn  whence  he  poura 
out  his  dewy  blessings. 

•*El  Nox.  et  cornu  fuglehnt  Sonimis  Inani.”— Tlif*.  v|.  27. 


“ Night  fled,  and  with  her  Sleep  with  emptied  bom.”  471 

Ihigon:  Pheuicinti  scarab.  Green  .lasper ; or  perhaps  a green  terra-c*)tta.  ..  47i» 

Babylonian  Cylinder.  T.oadstone.  Rcntarkable  for  the  neatness  of  the  cutting 

of  the  cuneifurm  inscription  niling  one  half  its  surface 488 


Fauns  playing:  Nicolo.  Described  byCaylua(lI.  pi.  luxlii) ns  hating  Wn  re- 
tvotly  tiisc'owrod  at  Xaintes,  set  iu  a massy  gold  ring  weighing  1^  o*.  The 
aniitpie  Mrtting  has  dianp{M5irod,  by  reason  doubib^fts  of  its  Urge  intiiosic 
value,  but  the  conrsptHMieuce  of  the  scale  and  material  prove  the  identity  of 


the  g«'ni  itself.  480 

Canopic  Vase:  Greco-Egyptian  date.  AlmaDdine;  retaining  its  antique  iron* 
ring  (p.  28.S).  On  the  belly  of  the  vase  is  the  sun’s  disk,  and  below*,  the 
royal  vulture  will)  spmwl  wings.  The  iron  ring  itself  is  cl<^.intiy  formcyl. 
(Autiior’s  Collection) 498 


• Dew:hbcd  by  Raspr  as  ” a Persian  .Sphinx,  the  fias-rt'llefs  of  C’belminar;  with  a ftisure  be* 
or  iMuhras,  the  Uruu;e  of  the  .Sun,  as  seen  upon  hind,  like  Horus,  swathnl.'' 


Combat  t<*iw(yu  Lion  aud  Bull  KUusrso.  Sard. 
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SOURCES  WIIEXCE  GEMS  WERE  OBTAINED  BY 
THE  ANCIENTS. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  eonsideration  of  the  intagli  and 
raniei  themselves,  and  of  the  various  styles  of  art  which  they 
present,  it  will  be  nion^  appropriate  to  give  a brief  de.scrip- 
tion  of  the  different  sorts  of  gems  upon  which  they  usually 
are  found,  to  point  out  their  respective  characters,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  identify,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  the  species  of 
stones  principally  employed  by  the  ancients  for  these  works  ; 
and  to  distinguish  them  from  those  only  known  to  modem 
engravers,  or  at  least  more  generally  used  by  the  latter  than 
by  the  artists  of  antiquity.  The  sources  whence  they  were 
obtained  wll  be  separately  noticed  under  each  head,  but  a 
most  suitable  introduction  to  this  section  will  be  the  elegant 
description  given  by  Dionysius  Periegetos  of  the  trade  in 
precious  stones  carried  on  by  the  Orientals  early  in  our  era ; 
for,  although  the  date  of  his  poem  is  disputed,  yet  his  allu- 
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sion-s  to  Persian  wars  seem  to  jwint  to  the  age  of  Augustus, 
or  at  tlio  latest  of  Trajan  : — 

“ And  Babylon’s  vast  plain,  where  miles  avonml 
The  lofty  palm-trees  overarch  the  ground ; 

Where,  far  more  precious  than  the  mines  of  gold, 
Serj>entine  rocks  the  beryl  green  enfold. 

Apart  his  Indian  waves  ( 'hoas]>cs  leads. 

And  in  a separate  course  bounds  Susa’s  mends; 

Upon  his  b.anks  the  lieauleous  agates  gleam 
Rolled  like  to  pebbles  by  the  rushing  stream, 

Tom  from  their  native  rock  by  wintry  ruins 
And  hurried  bj‘  the  torrent  to  the  plains. 

Those  who  Parpanisus’  deep  valleys  claim 
Conjointly  bear  the  Arianian  name ; 

No  lovely  land  the  wretched  natives  own. 

But  sandy  wastes  with  thickets  rough  o’ergrown  ; 

Yet  other  sources  do  their  lives  maintain. 

And  endle.ss  wealth  springs  from  the  biirren  plain  ; 

On  every  side  the  ruddy  coral  shines. 

On  every  side  they  view  the  teeming  mines 
Whence  th’  azure  slabs  of  sapphire  brought  to  light. 

With  guerdon  rich  lal>orious  hands  requite. 

I'owards  the  east  spreads  India’s  lovely  land 
Farthest  of  all  along  the  ocean’s  strand  : 

The  first  illumined  by  his  earliest  rays 
When  rising  Phoebus  heaven  and  earth  surveys : 

Hence  the  sleek  natives  dark  as  night  a]>pear, 

Adorned  with  flowing  hyacinthine  hair ; 

Of  whom,  some,  skilled  the  golden  ore  to  seek, 

The  sandy  plain  with  crooked  mattocks  break  ; 

Others  the  airy  webs  of  muslin  weave, 

Whilst  others  to  the  ivory  polish  give ; 

Some  seek  amidst  the  pebbles  of  the  stream 
The  verdant  beryl,  or  the  diamond’s  gleam. 

Or  where  the  bright  gi-een  jasper  meets  their  view, 

Or  the  clear  topaz  shows  its  lighter  hue. 
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Or  the  8wcct  amethyst,  which,  serenely  briglit, 

DifiFusea  far  and  wide  its  tmnquil  light. 

The  land  thus  blessed  with  rivers  never  dry 
To  all  her  sons  doth  constant  wealth  supply.” 

These  gems,  together  with  other  Indian  pnxluctions,  were 
brought  for  transmission  into  Europe  to  the  great  annual 
fairs  hold  in  Syria,  one  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Amiui- 
anus  (xiv.  3)  : — “ Batne,  a municipality  in  Anthemusia, 
founded  by  the  ancient  Macedonians,  situated  at  a short 
distance  from  the  Euphrates,  and  crowded  at  that  time  with 
wealthy  traders,  where  on  the  annual  festival,  held  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  a vast  multitude  of  jx-ople  of  all  con- 
ditions a.s.semble  at  the  fair  to  purchase  the  gissls  sent  by  the 
Indians  and  Chinese,  and  the  numerous  other  protluctions 
accustomed  to  be  conveyed  thither  botli  by  sea  and  laud.” 


GEMS  USED  BY  THE  GUEEKS. 

Theophrastus  (c.  30)  thus  specifies  the  kinds  of  gems  most 
nse<l  in  his  own  time,  the  4th  century  before  our  era : — “ But 
of  gems  out  of  which  signets  are  made  there  are  several 
others,  such  as  the  glass-like  sort  (Beryl),  which  jwssesses 
the  property  of  reflection  and  transparency,  and  the  Car- 
buncle and  the  Omphax  (perhaps  the  Chrysoprase),  and 
besides  these  the  Crystal  and  the  Amethyst,  both  of  them 
transparent.  Both  these  and  the  Sard  are  found  on 
breaking  open  certain  rocks,  as  well  as  others,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  presenting  certain  differences,  but  agreeing  in 
name  with  each  other.  For  of  the  Sard  the  transjiarent  and 
bhxxl-red  sort  is  called  the  female,  while  the  less  transparent 
and  darker  kind  is  termed  the  male.  And  the  difl’eront 
kinds  of  Lyncurium  are  distinguished  in  the  same  way,  of 
which  the  female  is  the  more  transj)arent  and  of  a deeper 
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yellow ; and  the  Cyanus  also  is  named,  one.  sort  tlio  male 
and  the  other  the  female,  but  the  male  is  the  deeper  in 
colour  of  the  two.  The  Onyx  is  made  uj)  of  white  and 
brownish  red  in  parallel  layers.  The  Amethyst  is  of  the 
colour  of  wine.  A handsome  stone  too  is  the  A<iate,  brought 
from  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily,  and  is  sold  at  a high  price. 
At  Lampsacus  there  was  once  discovered  in  the  gold-mines 
an  extraordinary  kind  of  stone,  out  of  which,  when  taken  to 
Tyre,  a signet  gem  was  engraved,  and  sent  as  a present  to 
the  king  (Alexander)  on  account  of  its  singularity.  Those 
gems,  in  addition  to  their  beauty,  possess  the  recommenda- 
tion of  rarity ; but  those  coming  out  of  Greece  itself  are 
much  less  valuable,  such  as  the  Anthracium  (Carbuncle)  from 
Orchomenos  in  Arcadia.  This  is  darker  than  the  Chian  sort, 
and  mirrors  are  made  out  of  it.'  And  also  the  Troezenian  ; 
this  last  is  variegated  partly  with  red,  partly  with  white 
patches.  Tlie  Corinthian  also  is  variegated  with  the  same 
colours,  excepting  that  the  stone  itself  is  somewhat  greener. 
And,  generally,  stones  of  thig  kind  are  common  enough ; but 
the  first-cla-ss  gems  are  rare,  and  come  from  but  few  places, 
such  as  Carthage,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  and 
from  Egypt  near  the  Cataracts,  from  Syene  close  to  the  town 
of  Elephantina,  and  from  the  district  called  Psephd;  and 
from  Cyprus  the  Emerald  and  Jasper.  But  those  that  are 
used  for  setting  in  ornamental  metal-work  come  from  Bactria, 
close  to  the  desert.  They  are  collected  by  horsemen,  who  go 
out  there  at  the  time  when  the  Etesian  winds  prevail ; for 
then  they  come  to  sight,  the  sand  being  removed  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds.  They  are  however  small,  and  never 
of  large  size.”  This  last  gem  is  probably  the  Turquois,  so 
much  used  by  the  Persians  of  all  ages  for  setting  in  their 

' The  flat  surface  of  a dark  saniet  will  reflect  objects  with  tolerable 
distinctness. 
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iinDs  and  ornaments.  The  locality  named  by  Theophrastus, 
and  the  small  size  of  the  stone,  particularised  by  him,  are 
also  arguments  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  this  sup- 
])usition. 


S A E D S. 

The  Carnelinn,  and  its  superior  variety  the  Hard,  may 
justly  claim  the  first  place  in  this  list  of  stones  employed  by 
the  ancient  engravers,  as  they  alone  present  us  with  us  many 
iutagli  cut  upon  them  as  all  the  other  si)ccies  of  gems  put 
together.  The  Carueliau  is  a semi-tmnsparent  quartz  of  a 
dull  red  colour,  arranged  often  in  different  shades,  and  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  for 
instance,  on  every  coast  where  the  beach  is  composed  of 
rolled  flint  shingle,  as  on  the  Chessil  Bank,  Weymouth,  the 
coast  of  Devonshire,  &c.  The  most  ancient  intagli,  such  us 
the  Etruscan  and  the  Egyj)tian,  are  usually  cut  upon  this 
variety.  But  when  the  trade  with  the  East  was  established, 
after  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander,  a much  finer  de- 
scription of  this  stone,  the  Sard,  came  into  general  use ; and 
on  this  all  the  finest  works  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  are 
to  bo  found.  And  this  not  without  good  cause,  such  is  its 
toughne.ss,  facility  of  working,  beauty  of  colour,  and  the  high 
jxjlish  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  which  I’liny  states  that 
it  retains  longer  than  any  other  gem.  The  truth  of  his 
assertion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  seven- 
teen centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  ho  wrote,  for  antique 
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Sards  are  found  always  rotoining  their  original  polish,  unless 
where  they  have  been  very  roughly  used ; whilst  harder  gems, 
as  Garnets,  Jaeinths,  and  Nieoli,  have  their  siufaces  greatly 
scratched  and  roughened  by  wear.  So  true  is  tliis,  that  the 
existence  of  a perfect  polish  in  any  of  the  latter  class  of 
stones  affords  in  itself  a tolerably  sure  proof  that  the  gem  is 
either  modern,  or  has  been  retouched  in  modern  times. 

When  I’liny  wrote,  the  bright  red  variety  was  the  most 
esteemed,  the  lioney-coloured  were  of  less  value,  but  the 
lowest  place  of  all  was  as.signed  to  those  of  the  colour  of  a 
burnt  brick,  that  is,  to  the  kind  we  now  call  Camclians.  The 
bright  red  are  certainly  very  hue  in  hue ; they  often  ecpial 
the  Carbuncle,  and  come  near  to  the  Ruby  in  tint  and  lustre ; 
but  they  are  always  to  bo  distinguished  from  these  gems  by 
a shade  of  yellow  mixed  with  the  red.  This  colour  in  some 
yards  deej)cns  into  that  of  the  Morelia  cherry  ; these  were 
considered  the  males  of  the  species,  for  the  Romans,  following 
the  Greek  mineralogists,  divided  gems  into  males  and  females, 
according  to  the  depth  or  the  lightness  of  their  colour.  Upon 
this  bright  red  variety  the  best  Roman  intagli  usually  occur. 
The  light  yellow  sort  resembling  ambi'r  was  much  in  use  at 
an  earlier  period;  on  thi»  arc  frequently  found  the  finest 
works  of  the  Greek  artists,  and  also  those  stiflly  drawn  yet 
highly  finished  figures  of  the  most  minute  execution,  sur- 
rounded with  granulated  borders,  which  were  foi-merly  termed 
Etruscan,  but  now  with  more  reason  assigned  to  the  Archaic 
Greek  sclux)l.  Very  meritorious  Roman  engravings  present 
themselves  ujxm  this  kind  also,  but  they  usually  belong  to  tlie 
times  of  the  Early  Empire,  the  late.st  I have  seen  being  a 
very  well  cut  head  of  Severus. 

On  the  common  red  Carnelian  wo  often  have  very  go<Kl 
intagli  of  the  Republican  age;  and  most  of  the  Etruscan 
searabei  are  cut  out  of  this  material,  of  whicli  they  got  a 
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pleutil'ul  supply  from  the  beds  of  the  Tuseiui  rivere ; even 
now  the  shingle  of  the  brook  Alugnono,  near  Florenee,  fur- 
nishes this  stone  in  great  abundance.  The  name  Sardius  is 
derived  from  the  fact  of  the  gem  being  first  imported  into 
G-rcecc  from  Sardis,  probably  brought  thither  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia ; for  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  that  the  best 
came  originally  from  Pabylon.  This  llabylonian  mine  had 
at  that  time  faih'd ; but  the  Komaiis  obtained  them  also  from 
many  other  countries,  esjK’cially  from  Paros  and  Assos. 
Those  from  India  were  transparent,  from  Arabia  stjmewhat 
opaque.  One  of  the  three  Indian  varieties  used  to  be  backeil 
with  silver  foil  when  set.  A gold  foil  was  employed  for  those 
found  in  Kpirus  and  Kgypt.  Sards  retained  their  jmlisli 
longer  than  any  other  gem,  but  suffered  most  from  coTitact 
with  oil. 


CALCEDONY. 

This  is  a st^mi-transparent  white  quartz,  slightly  tinted  with 
yellow  or  blue ; the  latter  kind  Ls  sometimes  calletl  the 
Sapphirine,  being  erroneously  considered  a pale  variety  of 
the  Sapphire.  This  stone  was  much  use<l  at  every  p<!rio<l 
of  antiquity  ; the  earliest  Babylonian  cylinders  being  formed 
of  it  as  well  as  the  latest  Sas.sanian  stamps.  Scarabei  of 
Etruscan  work,  as  well  as  goo<l  Greek  and  Homan  intagli 
of  all  ages,  occur  in  this  material ; but  engraved  upon  the 
Sappherine  in  preference  to  the  other  sort ; and  justly  so,  as 
it  is  an  extremely  [iretty  stone,  often  approximating  to  a pale 
Sapphire  in  colour,  although  entirely  destitute  of  briUiaucy. 
The  tinest  Persian  cylinder  known  (engraved  with  the  usual 
type  of  the  king  fighting  with  the  lion)  was  formed  out  of 
this  variety ; the  signet  doubtless  that  once  graced  the  wrigt 
of  some  Darius  or  Artaxerxes  of  the  later  days  of  the  Persimi 
monarchy. 
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Busts  and  heads,  in  full  relief  and  of  considerable  volume, 
are  frequent  in  Calcedony.  ^Vhen  the  stone  has  a bright 
tinge  of  yellow,  it  is  named  the  Opaline,  and  these  heads 
and  busts  are  therefore  sometimes  described  as  made  out  of 
Ojwl ; a material  in  which  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
none  ever  existed. 

The  most  noble  work  in  relief  executed  on  a gem  that  I 
myself  have  ever  seen  was  a three-quarter  head  of  Augustus 
in  a white  opt»que  Calcedony  greatly  re.senibling  ivory ; it 
was  about  three  inches  in  height,  and  the  work  the  very  per- 
fection of  sculpture.*  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  Fould 
Collection.  In  what  way  this  stone  got  its  j)resent  name  is  a 
very  puzzling  question,  for  the  ancient  Chalcedonius,  so 
called  from  the  locality  where  it  was  obtained  in  the  copper- 
mines,  was  a kind  of  inferior  Emerald,  “ the  green  in  it  being 
mixed  with  blue,  like  the  feathers  of  a j)eacock’s  tail,  or  of  a 
j)igeon’s  neck,”  but  of  which  the  supply  had  failed  before  the 
age  of  riiny.  Tlie  modern  Calcedony,  or  AVhite  Camel  inn, 
as  our  lapidaries  call  it,  was  probably  the  Leucachates  and 
the  Cerachates,  the  AVhite  and  Wax  Agate  of  the  ancient 
mineralogists.* 


ONYX,  SARDONYX,  NICOLO,  AGATE. 

Next  in  point  of  frequency  to  the  Sards  come  these  stones, 
all  being  varieties  of  the  same  material,  but  distinguished  by 
the  different  colours  and  arrangement  of  the  layers  of  which 
they  are  comjKjsed.  The  Sardonyx  is  defined  by  Pliny  ns 
“ candor  in  sarda,”  that  is  to  say,  a white  opaque  layer  super- 


• Tho  “Clicmitcs”  is  0('seril«d 
.-(S  a stone  only  tlifTcring  from  ivory 
in  its  8Ui>crior  liarilmss  and  density: 
the  s.arco])liagu.s  of  Darius  the  (ireat 
was  made  of  it. 

• More  mislern  forgeriesjesjiecially 


of  camei,  will  he  found  in  Calcedony 
than  in  any  other  stone ; whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  genuine  antique 
works  in  this  niaU'rial  arc  much 
more  imfroiucnt  than  on  any  of  the 
other  varieties  of  the  quartz  faiiiily. 
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imposed  upon  a red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red  Sard ; 
and  no  better  description  can  be  given  of  a perfect  gem  of  this 
species.  Such  were  the  Indian  Sardonyx  stones  of  his  times, 
whilst  the  Arabian  species  retained  no  vestige  of  the  Sard, 
but  were  formed  of  black  or  blue  strata,  covered  by  one  of 
opaque  white,  over  which  again  was  a third  of  a vermilion 
coloim.  These  stones  were  formd  in  the  beds  of  torrents  in 
India,  and  were  but  little  valued  by  the  natives ; they  were  of 
sufiBcieut  size  to  be  worked  up  into  sword-liilts.  The  Indians 
also  lx)re<l  holes  through  them,  and  wore  them  as  necklaces ; 
and  this  perforation  was  considered  by  the  Komans  as 
the  test  of  their  Indian  origin.*  In  certain  specimens  of 
this  Indian  variety  the  base  was  of  the  colour  of  wax  or  of 
horn,  tlien  came  a white  layer  sometimes  slightly  iridescent, 
and  tlie  surface  was  “ redder  than  the  shell  of  a lobster.” 

This  stone  (and,  literally,  Pliny’s  definition  of  it,  “ candor 
in  Sarda”)  was  imitated  by  the  ancient  ns  well  as  by  modern 
lapidaries,  by  placing  a Sard  upon  a red-hot  iron ; this  process 
converted  the  red  surface  of  the  stone  into  an  opaque  white 
layer  of  the  depth  required,  which  forms  a good  relief  to  the 
intagli  cut  through  it  into  the  transparent  ground  beneath. 
No  doubt  this  effect  of  lire  upon  the  Sard  was  first  discovered 
by  accident,  and  that  too  at  a late  period  of  the  Empire,  as 
I have  never  seen  any  fine  engravings  upon  such  a material, 
though  Gnostic  subjects  are  common  enough  in  it.  As  might 


* TTiis  fact  exilains  tlio  reason  of 
the  fine  hole  we  so  freiiucntly  notice 
passing  through  the  axis  of  Sardo- 
nyx camei ; the  stones,  having  been 
im|iorted  into  Euro|>e  in  the  form 
of  oval  beads,  were  sulisequcntly  cut 
down  into  flattene<l  disks  to  afford 
the  pro|>er  disiK>sition  of  their  strata 
for  the  working  out  of  the  design  in 
relief.  Eroin  ignorance  of  this  ori- 
ginal destination  of  the  material. 


many  collectors  have  been  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  purpose  served  by 
these  minute  perforations,  as  well 
as  the  metheni  by  which  they  had 
been  drilled  through  the  width  of 
these  tliin  slabs  without  the  risk  of 
fracture.  Amongst  the  I’ulsky  camei 
is  a ]ierforated  Onyx  still  retaining 
within  the  hole  the  rusted  wire  on 
which  it  was  anciently  strang. 
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be  exjiec'ted,  it  was  a favourite  substance  with  the  Italian  and 
French  artists  since  the  Revival,  to  whom  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  lively  contrast  of  colours  afforded  by  it  when 
engraved  upon. 

Under  this  head  some  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  famous 
signet  of  I’olycrates ; the  pretended  stone  of  which,  a Sard- 
onyx, and  not  engraved  [Intacta  illibata),  was  shown  in 
Pliny’s  time  sot  in  a golden  cornucopia  in  the  Temple  of 
Concfird,  and  there  occupying  but  the  last  j)lace  amongst  a 
multitude  of  other  gems,  all  deemed  of  superior  value.  How 
came  this  legend  to  bo  aflixed  to  this  particular  Sardonyx  ? 
For  Herodotus  expressly  calls  the  signet  of  Polycrates  “an 
Emerald,  the  work  of  Theodorus  of  Samos Clemens  Alex- 
audrinus  adds  that  the  device  engravetl  upon  it  wtis  a lyre. 
Lessing,  m order  to  supjxirt  Pliny’s  tale,  endeavours,  with 
the  usual  “ iiberklugheit  ” of  a German  critic,  to  prove  that 
docs  not  necessarily  signify  an  engravetl  gem,  and 
that  the  expression  “ the  work  of  Theodorus  of  Samos  ” 
merely  refers  to  the  setting  of  the  stone,  because  this  sttme 
artist  is  celebrated  for  having  executed  certain  works  in 
metal  for  King  Alyattes.  But  Herothitus  says  nothing  tibout 
the  gold  ring  itself ; the  Emerald  signet,  valuable  both  on 
account  of  the  precious  stone  and  of  the  intaglio  by  so  famous 
an  artist,  was  the  priceless  object  the  sacrifice  of  which  was 
supposed  to  be  of  suflicient  importance  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
the  offended  Nemesis.  A few  years  back  an  Emerald  was 
shown  in  Romo  (said  to  have  been  just  <liscovered  in  the 
earth  of  a vineyard  at  Aricia),  which  enthusiastic  antiipiarics 
looked  uiK>n  as  this  far-famed  gem.  The  stone  was  of  largo 
size  and  fine  quality ; the  intaglio  a lyre,  above  which 
hovered  three  l)ces,  or,  more  probably,  “ cicadas,”  an  insetd 
nofe<l  by  the  [wets  for  its  musical  powers,  and  which,  though 
of  much  greater  bulk,  somewhat  re.sembles  in  shaiie  a large 
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drone.  This  type  of  the  lyre  and  cicatla-  often  occurs  on  an- 
tique gems ; I have  no  doubt  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
traditionary  description  of  the  signet  of  Polycratcs,  and  was 
a favourite  device  with  literary  men.’ 

Tlie  common  Onyx  has  two  0})aque  layers,  of  different 
colours,  usually  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other,  as  black  and 
white,  dark  red  and  white,  green  and  white,  and  many  other 
varieties.  In  the  Orienbd  Onyx,  still  a very  valuable  gem 
(one  the  size  of  a crown-piece  selling  for  dOf.  at  the  present 
day),  three  layers  occur — the  top  one  red,  blue,  or  brown ; 
the  middle  white,  sometimes  of  a pearly  hue ; and  the  base 
a jet  black  or  a deej)  brown.  The  stone  is  considered  more 
jicrfect  if  the  top  and  the  bottom  layer  be  of  the  same  colour. 
The  Onyx  of  Theophrasttis  was  comjwsed  of  white  and 
brownish-red  in  parallel  layers ; but,  according  to  Pliny,  this 
variety  was  distinguished  by  spots  of  various  colours  surrounded 
by  white  veins,  like  so  many  eyes — an  exact  de.scription  of  cer- 
tain Agates.'  By  cutting  out  a blue  spot  with  a black  zone 
encircling  it,  the  so-called  Nicolo  is  obtained ; a stone  named 
by  the  Romans  .(Bgyptilla,  “Vulgus  in  nigra  radico  cjeruleaiu 
fucit,”  blue  upon  a Idack  ground.  The  name  Nicolo  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  Italian  “ Onicolo,”  a little  Onyx ; and 
not  derived,  as  is  (tften  absurdly  stated,  from  Nicolo,  an 
artist’s  name.  Tlie  upper  layer  of  a tirst-class  stone  of  this 
kind  is  of  a rich  turquois  blue,  and  the  base  a jet  black. 
On  this  gem  fine  Roman  intagli  occur  more  frequently  than 
upon  »uiy  other  after  the  8anl.  On  the  other  varieties  of  the 


‘ There  are  several  pretty  cpi- 
[trams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(csiK’dally  one  by  Meleager)  ad- 
dressed  to  the  T«rriyf,  cicada  ; or 
cigala  of  the  modern  Italians. 

'In  fact,  the  Agate  and  Onyx  are 
the  same  aiilwtance,  but  the  layers 
in  the  fonner  arc  wavy  and  often 


concentric,  whilst  in  the  latter  they 
are  iKirallel.  Hence  in  descriptions 
of  camei  the  tenns  are  often  used  in- 
discriminately ; the  ancients,  liow- 
ever,  seem  at  tirst  to  have  restricted 
the  designation  of  Agate  to  the  stone 
of  black  and  white  strata. 
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OnjTC  they  are  not  uncommon ; and  a good  engraving  on  a 
fine  Oriental  Onyx  \s-ill  command  a higher  price  than  njjon 
any  other  gem.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  this  preference, 
since  the  design  penetrating  through  the  surface  into  the 
next  layer  is  brought  out  in  full  relief  by  the  contrast  of 
colour,  and  thus  is  conspioious  at  a di.stance,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  a transparent  stone,  for  it  must  be  held  up  to  the 
light  to  show'  tlie  engraving. 

The  use  of  the  Sardonyx  was  first  made  fashionable  in 
Rome  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder:  the  favourite  gems  of 
the  Em{>eror  Claudius  were  the  Sardonyx  and  the  Emerald. 

We  may  return  to  the  subject  of  the  precious  Onyx  to 
obsen'o  that,  although  the  true  Oriental  kind  still  retains  its 
value,  pieces  of  large  dimensions  bringing  the  high  price 
above  mentioned,  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  stones  so 
called  at  present  by  jewellers  are  almost  worthless.  These 
generally  present  strong  contrasts  of  red  and  white,  or  black 
and  white  layers.  These  colours  are  produccrl  artificially  by 
boiling  the  stone,  a kind  of  flint,  for  several  days  in  honey 
and  water,  and  then  soaking  it  in  sulphuric  acid  to  bring  out 
the  black  and  white,  and  in  nitric  to  give  the  red  and  white 
layers.  They  all  come  from  Germany,  where  the  secret  was 
either  discovered  a few  years  ago,  or,  as  some  assert,  intro- 
duced from  Italy.  Pliny  says  that  all  gems  are  brightened 
by  boiling  them  in  honey,  es]>ecially  in  Corsican  (noted  for 
its  acridity),  although  they  are  injured  by  all  other  acids.  I 
have  myself  seen  an  antique  Agate,  which  had  been  reduced 
by  fire  to  nearly  the  appearance  of  chalk,  restored  to  almost 
its  original  colour  by  being  treated  in  this  manner  for  three 
consecutive  days  and  nights.  The  antique  gems,  indeed,  par- 
ticularly the  Sards  and  the  several  varieties  of  the  Onyx,  are 
incomparably  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  which  we 
meet  with  in  Nature  at  the  jtresent  day  ; but  it  would  la: 
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hazardous  to  ascribe  this  excellence  to  any  artificial  treatment 
of  the  stones  by  the  old  lapidaries,  as  it  may  have  been  the 
consequence  of  tlieir  better  and  more  abundant  supply  of  tlie 
material  from  sources  now  closed  to  us.  This  we  know  was 
the  case  with  many  anti(pie  marbles,  such  as  the  Rosso  and 
Giallo  Antico,  the  Verde  and  the  Cipolliiio,  all  only  known 
at  present  as  existing  in  fragments  of  ancient  architecture. 
Numidia  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  Giallo;  I.rficonia  the 
Verde ; Carystus  the  Cipollino ; but  the  coast  of  tlie  Red  Sea 
was  the  chief  source  both  of  the  coloured  marbles  of  anti- 
quity and  also  of  many  of  their  most  valuable  gems. 

The  enormous  dimensions  of  the  pieces  of  Sardonyx  used 
by  the  ancient  engravers  for  some  of  their  more  important 
works,  as  the  Onyx  of  the  Saiute-Chapelle,  have  induced 
many  to  believe  that  they  were  a production  of  art.  Veltheim 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  were  made  by  fusing  obsidian 
and  sulphur  together ; but  this  experiment,  when  tried,  gave 
nothing  but  a black  porous  glass.  De  Boot  gives  a ridiculous 
receipt  for  making  the  SardonjTC  by  steeping  pounded  shells 
in  lemon-juice  for  several  days,  and  with  the  white  cement 
thus  made  forming  the  upper  layer  upon  a Sard  or  Carnclian. 
It  is  curious,  however,  to  notice  that  the  same  idea  as  to  the 
artificial  origin  of  the  Sardonyx  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  days  of  Theophrastus;  at  least,  this  seems  the  most 
natural  uiterpretation  of  his  words  (‘  On  Stones,’  chap.  (!1) : 
“ Earthy  minerals,  these  assume  all  kinds  of  colours,  by  reason 
of  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  and  of  the  influences  acting  upon 
them ; of  which,  some  they  soften  (by  fire),  others  thev  fuse 
and  jx)und,  and  so  put  together  those  stones  that  are  brought 
from  Asia.”  Now  we  must  remember  that  the  Murrhiua, 
and  the  Gemma  of  winch  the  huge  draught-board  (carried  in 
Pompey’s  triumph)  was  made,  were  not  known  at  Rome  before 
the  conquest  of  Asia,  long  after  the  age  of  Theophrastus. 
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This  word,  sometimes  written  Prasmn,  whence  the  Froneli 
name  of  the  stone,  Pristne  d’Emeraude,  is  merely  the  Italian 
corruption  of  Prasina  Gemma,  acconling  to  their  common 
vulgarism  of  interchanging  R with  L,  and  vice  ivreu.  Thus 
tlie  Tuscan  pciisant  always  says  Leopoixlo  for  Leoinddo.  Tin's 
gem  is  merely  Calcedony  coloured  green  by  some  metallic 
oxide,  probably  copper  or  nickel,  and  is,  in  fact,  a semi-trans- 
parent green  Jasper;  and  although  it  often  apj)roximates  to 
the  finest  Emerald  in  colour,  yet  it  is  never  pure,  but  always 
interspersed  with  black  S|)ots,  or  with  patches  of  the  dull 
yellow  of  the  original  sjiecies,  blemishes  aptly  named  by 
rimy  “sal  et  pterygmata,”  grains  of  salt  and  bees’  wings. 
Hut  of  a pale-green  variety  pieces  do  occur  quite  free  from 
flaws  and  spots;  such,  however,  are  probably  rather  to  be 
considered  a.s  varieties  of  the  Chrj’oprase.  These  lost  are  the 
true  Prases  of  the  ancients,  so  called  from  their  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  colour  of  the  leek,  and  some  of  the  best  stones 
of  this  variety  will  be  found  quite  equal  to  the  Emerald  in 
tint,  though  devoid  of  its  lustre.  I have  also  met  with  the 
Grammatias  of  Pliuy — “the  Prase  with  a white  lino  running 
through  it” — employed  ns  a Gnostic  amulet;  and  also  the 
kind  “ horrent  with  spots  of  blood ;”  specimens  accurately 
determining  the  species  of  gem  intended  under  his  designation 
of  Prase.  The  commonness  of  the  stone  when  he  wrot<>  is 
clearly  shown  by  his  expression  “ Vilioris  est  turbm  Prasius,” 
the  Prase  belongs  to  the  vulgar  herd. 

The  Plasma  was  a great  favourite  with  the  Romans  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  but  not  of  an  earlier  date,  to  judge  from  the 
circumstance  that,  although  intagli  on  it  are  more  abundant 
than  on  any  other  stone  except  the  Sard  and  Camelian,  yet 
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I liave  never  met  with  any  of  tine  work,  and  antique,  in  this 
material.  The  subjects  also  of  the  intagli  occurring  in  it  arc 
usually  those  chiefly  in  vogne  at  a late  epoch  of  Koine,  such 
as  the  Eagle,  Victory,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  Graces.  I 
should  conclude  from  this  that  the  stone  was  a late  importa- 
tion into  the  Roman  world,  else  it  would  certainly  liave  betm 
employed  by  good  artists,  both  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
colour  and  of  its  resemblance  to  Calcedony  in  the  facility  of 
working.  I have  often  met  with  camci  in  this  stone,  but  all 
apparently  of  the  Renais-sanco  perioil.  Its  native  country  is 
now  unknown,  but  large  mas.ses  of  it  are  occasionally  dis- 
covered among  the  debris  of  ancient  buihh’ugs  in  Rome. 
Several  of  the  green  gems  distinguislied  by  Pliny  by  the 
names  of  Tanos,  Prasius,  and  iMolochites,  are  now,  to  all 
aiipearauce,  included  under  the  appellation  of  Plasma  by 
collectors.  Certainly  the  great  variety  of  the  tints  and  quali- 
ties of  the  stones  now  called  Plasmas  indiscriminately  would 
have  induced  the  ancients,  whose  mineralogical  system  was 
entirely  based  on  external  peculiarities,  to  class  them  under 
different  sjiecies.  The  IMolochites  (now  confounded  with  tlio 
Malachite  or  carbomite  of  copper)  was  quite  a different  sub- 
stance, resembling  the  Emerald,  although  not  transjiarent, 
g(K>d  for  making  impressions  on  wax,  and  worn  around  chil- 
dren’s necks  as  an  amulet.  It  jierhaps  was  the  clear  green 
Jade  in  which  small  figures  for  suspension  are  so  often  found. 
Prismatical  beads’  of  Plasma,  as  well  as  of  Garnet,  are  often 
found  ill  the  earth  about  Rome.  They  all  range  nearly 
about  the  same  size,  so  that  collectors  have  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  forming  an  even  row  out  of  many  distinct  purchases. 
Here  it  may  be  added  that  our  Malachite  was  the  Chiysocolla 

r This  tends  to  prove  that  one  Jas[)er  beads,  as  we  sliall  sec  in  tln! 
spcci™  amongst  our  Pl.a.smas  was  verses  quoted  from  Naumacliius. — 
the  green  Jasper  of  the  ancients,  Vide  Snpphtre. 
wlio  often  mention  nccklac<>a  of 
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of  tho  Romans,  a name  also  pivoii  to  native  verdigris,  from 
its  use  as  a solder  for  gold  work.  Nero,  as  patron  of  the 
Green  Faction,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  extravagance  causeil  the 
Circus  to  he  strewn  with  the  powder  of  this  valuable  ore, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  sand.  Antique  camei  in  Jlalachite, 
though  extremely  rare  coraparetl  with  the  frequency  of 
modem  works  in  this  material,  nevertheless  do  exist 
Amongst  tho  Pulsky  gems  is  a most  lovely  bust  of  a Bac- 
chante, of  tho  l)cst  period  of  Roman  art,  still  retaining  in 
portions  the  thin  hard  patina  of  brown  oxide,  with  which  its 
surface  was  entirely  cncrastod  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  present  owner — a convincing  proof  of  the  ages  that  must 
have  elajised  since  its  concealment  in  the  earth. 


rsl'sdlutn  . Croco-Itaiiaa. 


JASPERS. 

Tcis  lErtt  Tov  taairty  tfiwv  irfpt  ioKTja'fts 

Tav  fi€P  avanvauv  tov5«  )^Xor]Kop*fiv. 

AnthnI.  ix.  750. 

You  ’ll  deem  this  jasper,  deftly  graved  with  cows, 

A grassy  mead  where  breathing  cattle  browse.” 

Of  this  stone  the  green  semi-transparent  kind"  was  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable  by  the  Romans,  and  to  this  .sort 

" This  wa,s  the  “ Jas|x;r  ” projwrly  lucct  Jaspis.”  Pliny  goes  on  to 
so  civlhsl  in  the  lapidary’.s  language  notice  its  former  high  estimation 
of  the  times  : “ Yirct  et  sa-pe  trans-  and  .sulwequcnt  neglect. 
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refers  tlio  pretty  opigrrara  of  King  Polemu  (Authol.  ix.  74(5), 
‘ On  H herd  of  cattle  engraved  on  a green  Ja.spor ; ’ — 

“ Seven  oxen  does  this  jasper  signet  bound, 

All  seem  alive  within  its  narrow  round  ; 

Hence  lest  they  roam  beyond  the  verdant  plains, 

A golden  fold  the  little  herd  restrains.” 

Tliat  spf)tted  with  red,  now  called  the  Bloodstone,  anciently 
bore  the  name  of  Heliotrope,  or  “ Sun-turner,”  from  the 
notion  that  if  immersed  in  water  it  reflected  an  image  of  the 
sun  ns  red  as  WockI,  “ sanguiueo  repercussu ; ” and  because, 
also,  “when  in  the  air  it  might  be  used  as  a mirror  to  observe 
the  eclipses  of  the  sumo  luminary,  and  the  moon  j>nssing 
l>eforo  and  obscuring  it.”  In  this  kind  antique  intagli  are 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.’  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
very  frequent  in  a hard  green  Jasper  mottled  with  brown, 
a favourite  stone  with  the  Gnostics.  A dull  yellow  variety 
was  also  much  used  by  them  for  their  talismans,  and  also  by 
the  engravers  of  the  earlier  Mithraic  representations.  The 
black,  a very  fine  and  hard  material,  presents  us  with  many 
excellent  intagli  of  every  epoch  of  the  art,‘°  as  does  also  the 
dark-green  variety — above  all  for  Egyptian  work.  The  so- 
calle<l  red  Jasj)er  is  a softer  stone,  and  of  a dift'erent  species; 
it  is  now  often  called  Hicmatite,  but  the  aueient  Haimatites 
boro  no  resemblance  at  all  to  this  substance,  for  it  could  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  was  used  in  medicine,  and  was,  there 
can  be  little  doulit,  nothing  more  than  our  Bole  Armoniac. 

Of  this  red  Jasper  there  are  6\vo  sorts — one  of  a vermilion 


’It  was,  Iiowevcr,  a great  fa- 
vourite with  the  early  Itali.an  en- 
gravers, many  of  whose  works  on 
bloodstone  have  been  sold  .a.s  pre- 
cious  antiques.  They  were  fond  of 
using  it  for  representations  of  the 
Flagellation,  or  Marlynloins  : inge- 


niously’ availing  themselves  of  the 
red  sixrts  on  its  surface  to  imitate 
the  issuing  blood. 

.\  fragment  of  one  of  the  finest 
(irc»-k  intagli  known,  the  Jledusa’s 
profile  of  the  Morlens-Schaaf hausen 
Collection,  is  on  black  ,Ias|icr. 
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colour,  the  other  of  a very  rich  crimson ; the  hitter  is  by  far 
the  rarest.  This  stone  has  always  been  a favourite  with  the 
Romans,  from  the  middle  period  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Empire.  We  often  find  in  it  Imperial  portraits  of  adminiblo 
work ; whQe  the  rude  intagli  also,  of  latest  date,  appear  on 
this  material  in  an  endh^  abundance.  One  of  the  finest 
intagli  in  existence,  the  head  of  ^linerva,  after  Phidias,  the, 
jierhaps,  chief  treasure  in  that  division  of  the  Vienna  Collec- 
tion, is  engraved  on  red  Jiusper.  It  licare  the  signature  of 
Aspasius,  whose  works,  as  Visconti  observes,  appear  exclu- 
sively upon  tliis  stone — a singular  exception  to  the  usual 
mediocrity  of  intagli  in  this  material.  Hence  we  may  con- 
jecture that  reil  .Tasper,  in  the  age  of  this  artist,  was  still 
rare  in  Eurojxi ; and  that  he  wius  captivated  by  th(>  beautiful 
ojaicity  and  rich  colour  of  the  substance,  as  well  as  by  its 
close  and  easily-worked  texture,  which  made  it  so  favourite 
a ring-stone  under  the  Lower  Empire,  when  the  imjiortation 
of  it  had  so  largely  increased.  At  the  present  day  the  source 
of  this  supply  is  unknown  : the  true  antique  .Tasper,  ver- 
milion coloured,  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  antique  examples, 
ami  hence  the  modem  engravings  will  be  always  discovered 
to  be  executed  on  a brownish-red  variety.  This  peculiarity, 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  stone  itself,  caused  mo  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bearded  Bacchus,  by  Asjjasius,  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  mcKlern  origin  of  which  I have  since 
ascertained  to  be  establishecl  beyond  all  di.spnte. 

Pliny  distinguishes  several  varieties  of  the  .lasjicr,  and  savs 
that  the  best  .sort  had  a tinge  of  purjdo,  the  second  of  roS(»- 
colour,  and  the  third  of  the  Emerald.  A fourth  sort  was 
culled  by  the  Greeks  Boren,  and  resembled  the  sky  of  an 
autumnal  morning — hence  must  have  been  of  a ]iale  blue. 
One  kind,  like  an  Emerald,  and  surrounded  by  a white  line 
jiassing  through  its  middle,  was  called  the  (Trammatias,  and 
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was  used  in  the  East  as  an  amulet.  I have  seen  a square 
gem,  exactly  answering  to  this  de.scription,  engraved  on  both 
sides  with  Gnostic  legends.  According  to  Pliny,  Jaspers  were 
much  imitated  by  means  of  pastes ; and  a combination  of 
several  colours  artificially  cemented  together  with  Venice 
turpentine  produced  a new  variety  called  the  Terebinthizusa. 
To  baffle  such  a fraud  the  best  stones  were  always  set  trans- 
parent, “ the  edges  only  of  the  gem  being  clasped  by  the 
gold.”  Jaspers  were  the  stones  called  “ Spjiragides,”  geal- 
stones  pir  eminence,  at  this  period,  and  held  precedence 
above  all  others  for  the  purpose  of  signets,  as  they  made  the 
best  impressions  of  all  intagli  upon  tlie  soft  wax  then  in  use. 
A pale-green  variety,  of  a very  fine  grain,  and  quite  opaque, 
sometimes  occurs,  and  often  with  good  engravings  upon  it : 
this  was  the  kind  so  much  imitated  by  the  ancient  pastes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  h'ghter-coloured  Plasmas 
wore  reckoned  among  the  green  Jaspers  of  ancient  times. 

Th<?  ancient  “ Agate  ” comprehended  latterly  us  many 
varieties  as  are  classed  under  that  name  and  that  of  Jasper 
in  the  present  day.  The  different  kinds  are  prettily  described 
by  Orpheus  (v.  005),  who  prescribes  this  stone  as  an  antidote 
against  the  bites  of  serpents 

“ Drink  too  the  changeful  agate  in  thy  wine  ; 

Like  diffeix'nt  gems  its  varying  coIoutd  aliinc  ; 

Full  oft  its  hue  the  jasjier’s  gixen  displays, 

'I'hc  emerald’s  light,  the  blood-red  sardian’s  Idaze  ; 
Soraetimc.s  vermilion,  oft ’t  is  ovei-Hj)iead 
With  the  dull  copi)cr,  or  the  apple’s  red. 
lint  best  of  all  that  sort  whereon  is  spied 
The  tawaiy  colour  of  the  lion’s  hide. 

This  gem  by  th’  ancient  demigisls  was  famed. 

And  fiom  its  hue  lieontoseres  mimed. 

.\11  covered  o’er  with  thoasaud  spots 't  is  seen — 

Some  r<.‘d,  some  white,  some  bl.ack,  some  gnvssy  green. 
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If  any,  gi-oaning  from  the  scorpion’a  dart, 

Sliould  mio  to  thee  to  hciil  the  venomcd  smart. 

Bind  on  the  wound,  or  strew  the  jsrwdered  stone, — 
The  pain  shall  vanish  and  the  influence  own." 


GARNET  S. 

TliLs  gem  has  borrowed  its  name  from  the  “ Granatiei,”  or 
rod  liyaeintlis  of  antiquity,  so  called  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  scarlet  blossom  of  the  jmmegranate.  For  stones  of  the 
same  colour  were  jjromiscuously  classed  under  the  same  title 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whence  has  nri.sen  the 
strange  interchange  of  names  between  ancient  and  modern 
precious  stones  so  often  to  bo  noticed  in  these  page.s. 

Garnets  were  largely  emj>loyed  by  the  liomans  and  the 
Persians;  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  mneh 
used  for  engraving  u|)on  before  a late  date,  to  judge  from 
the  fact  that  splendid  stones  often  occur  completely  dis- 
figured by  the  wretched  abortions  of  intagli  cut  upon  them, 
evidently  the  productions  of  the  very  decrepitude  of  the  art. 
I have,  however,  seen  a few  admirable  works  of  antique  skill 
upon  this  gem,  but  they  are  of  excessive  rarity,  and,  in  most 
instances,  btdong  to  the  Eoraan  school.'  Portraits  of  the 
Sassanian  monnrehs  frequently  appear  on  this  gem  ; in  fact,  it 

' ITic  magnificent  Atalantaof  the  and  of  the  finest  Greek  work,  is  an 
Berlin  gallery,  on  a large  Carbuncle,  e.^ccption  to  this  remark. 
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would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  later  Persians  as  a 
royal  stone,  from  the  preference  they  have  given  it  as  the 
bearer  f>f  the  sovereign’s  image  and  superscription.  Pliny 
says  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  garnet  “ Carbunculus  ” 
obstinately  resist  the  engraver,  and  the  wax  adheres  to  them 
in  sealing.  This  remark  is  quite  correct  as  referring  to  the 
soft  sealing  material  used  by  the  ancients,  a composition 
similar  to  our  moilelling  wax,  which  is  made  of  beeswax,  to 
which  is  added  a few  drops  of  turpentine,  and  a little  vermilion 
to  give  a colour.  They  also  used  for  sealing  a fine  pipe-clay 
called  “ creta,”  which  still  continues  the  Italian  term  for 
plastic  clay.® 

The  common  Garnet  is  of  the  colour  of  red  wine  more  or 
less  diluted.  The  Carbuncle,  which  is  always  cut  en  cahochon, 
i.e.  in  a form  approaching  to  the  hemis{)herical,  is  of  a deeper 
and  a richer  colour.  The  Vermilion  Garnet  shows  a con- 
siderable admixture  of  yellow,  and  often  much  resembles  the 
dark  Jacinth.  The  Almandine  or  iSiriam  Garnet,  so  called 
from  the  district  in  Pegue  whence  it  now  comes,  has  a tinge 
of  purple  mixed  with  the  red,  and  exactly  corresponds  with 
Pliny’s  description  of  the  (Jarbunculi  amethystizontes,  which 
were  considered  the  first  of  all  the  varieties  of  that  gem  ; and 
this  rank  it  has  retained  in  modem  time.s.  It  is  in  truth  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  coloured  precious  stones,  and 
is  found  in  crj'stuLs  of  considerable  size. 

Garnets  and  Carbuncles  are  now  supplied  in  large  quantities 
from  the  mines  of  Zoblitz  in  Silesia  ; yet  even  now  a stone  of 
a certain  size,  of  good  rich  colour,  and  free  from  flaws,  is  of 
considerable  value,  ranging  from  81.  to  lOf.  But  its  estima- 
tion has  greatly  fallen  since  the  times  of  3Iary  Queen  of 

* Creta  is  usually  rendered  Chalk,  is  i>roliably  Mar^a,  and  derived  from 
but  this  substance  is  unknown  in  the  Gallic  name  at  the  time  the 
Italy  : the  true  Latin  term  for  chalk  liomans  first  saw  it  in  Gaul. 
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Scots ; the  pendent  Carbuncle  to  her  necklace  being  valued 
at  500  crowns — an  enonuous  sum  in  those  days. 

The  Gnamaccino  seems  to  be  a moan  between  the  Kuby 
and  this  gem,  since  it  unites  the  distuictive  marks  of  both, 
combining  the  colour  of  wine  with  the  rosy  tint  of  the  former. 
It  is  a very  splendid  stone ; tine  Roman  intagli,  and  fre- 
quently imperial  portraits,  occur  ufton  it.  When  of  the  first 
quality  it  can  >vith  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  Sj)inel 
Ruby.  Modem  engravers  have  seldom  employed  the  Garnet 
except  for  works  in  relievo,  and  esj>ecially  for  small  portrait 
cameos.  The  stone  is  extremely  hard  to  work,  and  also  very 
brittle — difficulties  which  they  cannot  overcome ; a circum- 
stance that  affords  a much  stronger  testimony  to  the  skill  of 
the  ancient  arti.sts,  who  have  left  ms  such  liiglJy-finished 
works  in  so  refractory  a material. 

A variety,  though  rare,  is  sometimes  found  of  a beautiful 
rose  colour,  much  resembling  the  Balais  Ruby ; on  this  kind 
I have  also  seen  good  intagli,  especially  one  at  Rome  (in 
1848),  Apollo  seated  and  playing  the  lyre,  of  most  ntlmirable 
workmanship,  but  the  gem  accidentally  broken  in  two,  a 
misfortune  to  which  all  Garnets  are  |>eculiarly  liable. 

A very  similar  stone  in  appearance  to  this  Ro.se  Garnet  is 
pro<luced  by  roasting  the  Brazilian  Topaz  for  several  hours 
under  hot  ashes  in  a furnace:  it  thus  changes  its  golden 
coloiu"  into  a bright  pink,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires 
additional  lustre. 


JACINTH. 

The  modem  Jacinth  derives  its  name  from  the  yellow 
variety  of  the  ancient  Hyacinthus,  with  which  it  wms  con- 
founded in  the  times  of  barbarism.  ITie  greater  part  how- 
ever, of  what  are  now  termed  Jacinths  are  only  Cumamon 
Stones  or  a reddish-brown  kind  of  Garnet  of  little  beauty  or 
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value.  Ilut  the  trae  Jacinth  bolouf;s  to  tlie  Jargoon  family, 
distinguished  by  having  for  its  base  the  earth  zircon,  only 
fomul  in  this  class  of  gems.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
our  Jacinth  was  the  ancient  Lyncurium,  a stone  described  by 
Theoplirastus  as  resembling  amber  in  levity,  colour,  power 
of  refraction,  and  electrical  pro|)erties.  One  kind  is  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  extremely  brilliant ; there  is  ahso  another 
of  a rich  orange  brown,  very  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

The  Lyncurium  is  thus  described  by  Theophrastus  (c. 
28)  : — “ This  gem  (the  Emerald)  is  indeed  extraordinary  on 
account  of  its  singular  property  of  tinging  water:  and  equally 
so  Ls  the  Lyncurium ; for  out  of  this  also  signet-stones  are 
engraved ; and  it  is  very  hard,  exactly  like  a real  stone  ; for 
it  attracts  in  the  same  manner  as  amber,  some  say  not  only 
straws  and  bits  of  wood,  but  even  copper  and  iron,  if  they  be 
in  thin  pieces,  as  Diodes  also  hath  observed.  It  is  highly 
transparent,  and  cold  to  the  touch,  and  that  produced  by  the 
male  lynx  is  better  than  that  of  the  female,  and  that  of  the 
wild  lynx  bettor  than  that  of  the  bime,  in  consequence  both 
of  the  difterenco  of  their  food,  and  the  former  having  plenty 
of  exorcise,  and  the  latter  none ; hence  their  secretions  are 
the  more  limpid.  Those  experienced  in  the  search  find  it  by 
digging  ; for  the  animal  endeavours  to  conceal  the  deposit, 
and  scnqms  up  earth  over  it  after  he  has  voided  it.  There  is 
a jieculiar  and  tedious  method  of  working  up  this  substance 
also,  as  well  as  the  Smaragdus.  ” 

The  ancients  used  Iwth  sorts  very-  frequently,  both  for 
intagli  and  for  camei;  but  for  the  latter  purjKjse  they 
j)referred  the  darker  kind,  which  thus  worked  is  very  eflective. 
Tliis  deep-coloured  gem  may  have  been  the  liforio,  so  named 
from  its  mulberry  coloiu-,  which  Pliny  says  was  used  for 
engravings  in  relief  “ ad  ectyjMiS  sculpturas  faciendas.”  The 
style  of  all  engravings  on  this  gem  is  very  peculiar,  so  us  to  be 
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(“Hsily  reeo"iiis('d  even  in  the  iinpreiwion  from  such  an  intaglio. 
It  is  characterised  by  a kind  of  fluidity  and  roundness  of  all 
the  lines,  and  a shallowness  of  engraving,  jx'rhajjs  adopted  in 
onler  to  avoid  all  risk  of  fracture  in  working  so  jiorous  a stone. 
'I’liis  porousness  is  manifest  even  to  the  naked  eye ; for  a 
Jacinth  held  up  agaiu-st  a strong  light  appears  like  a mass  of 
petrified  honey.  The  difficulty  of  engmving  on  the  Lyncu- 
rium  is  alluded  to  by  Theoj)hrastus  in  the  alxjve  passage ; 
for,  after  mentioning  that  signet-stones  were  engraved  out  of 
this  substance,  hf«  adds,  “ tbe  working  in  it  is  somewhat  more 
tedious  ” than  in  other  stones  : such  at  least  appears  to  bo  the 
moaning  of  Ids  obscure  expression,  yiytrai  le  xai  itaTfjyaTia  tis 
aurou  irXiiui.  If  tills  vei-sion  is  correct  we  have  here  a dLstinet 
allusiou  to  the  peculiar  style  of  the  engravings  in  this  stone, 
worked  ont  as  they  are  in  a mamier  com|)08ed  of  flowing 
aud  shallow  hollows,  totally  difl'erent  from  that  found  in  other 
gems  belonging  to  the  same  period.  From  the  porousness 
of  the  stone,  intagli  cut  iijxin  it,  in  spite  of  its  great  hairiness, 
usually  have  a very  worn  and  scratched  surface,  so  that  a 
Jacinth  intaglio,  exhibiting  a high  polish  on  the  exterior,  may 
justly  be  suspected  of  being  a modem  work.  Even  the 
interior  of  the  design,  unless  where  protected  by  the  unusual 
deepness  of  the  cutting,  will  be  found  to  have  sufl’ered  in  a 
singular  manner  from  the  effects  of  friction  and  of  time.  The 
finest  intaglio  in  Jacinth  at  jiresent  known  is  doubtless  the 
full-face  iKudmit  called  that  of  Pomi^y,  but  more  probably  that 
of  Max'cnas,  formerly  in  the  Herz  Collection,  which  also  derives 
additional  value  from  the  name  of  the  artist  aiioa.uinioy 
engraved  ujxm  it.  A fine  Jacinth  is  a sjilendid  ornamental 
ring-.stone,  and  much  superior  to  the  best  Topaz,  ns  it  has  a 
peculiar  golden  lustre  mixed  with  its  rich  orange  ; however,  it 
is  at  present  completely  out  of  fashion,  and  consequently  of 
little  value ; siu’h  is  the  unreasoning  caprice  of  the  unxle. 
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Pliny  indeed  denies  the  existeuee  of  a gem  I.,yncurinm,“ 
which  word,  he  n.sserfs,  is  only  another  name  for  amber ; but 
the  descriptions  ho  quotes  of  it  from  Theoplu'astus  and  niocles, 
who  write  that  it  was  used  for  signets,  and  was  of  the  colour 
of  fiery  amber,  are  quite  sufiicient  to  identify  it  with  our 
Jacinth,  a favourite  stone  with  the  Greek  artists  of  the  age 
of  the.se  two  authors.  They  also  distinctly  mention  its  strong 
attractive  property  when  heated  by  friction. 

As  an  ornamental  stone  the  Jacinth  may  bo  distinguished 
from  the  Cinnamon  Stone  both  by  its  porous  texture,  and 
above  aU  by  its  electricity,  a quality  only  found  in  the  Dia- 
mond, Sapphire,  Tourmaline,  and  this  class  of  gems. 

Most  probably  our  Jacinth  was  also  reckoned  among  the 
varieties  of  the  Lychnis  by  Pbny,  who  makes  this  one  of  his 
classes  of  the  genus  Curbunculus.  The  Lychnis  got  its  name 
from  its  supposed  property  of  lighting  lamps,  “ a luceniarum 
accensu.”  This  wonderful  jjower  is  mentioned  by  Oi-pheu-s, 
V.  270— 

“ Dear  to  Hie  gods,  thou  canst  Hie  sacred  blaze, 

Liko  to  the  crj’stal,  on  Uioir  altars  raise.” 

It  was  divided  into  two  sorts,  one  with  a purple,  the  other 
with  a red  tinge.  It  possessed  the  property  of  attracting 
light  objects  when  rubbed  or  heated  in  the  sun,  and  it  was 
imported  from  India.  These  particulars  would  seem  to 
identify  this  stone  with  the  Eed  Tourmaline  or  RubeUite, 
which  is  as  electric  as  amber  itself.*  Roth  Jacinths  and 
Carbuncles  were  obtained  by  the  ancients  in  masses  of  extra- 
ordinary bulk ; Callistratus  states  that  the  Indians  hollowed 


* So  called  a.s  lieing  supposed  to 
be  fomied  from  the  urine  of  the 
bynx  converted  into  stone  when 
hurieil  in  the  earth  by  that  beast. 

* Kxcept  that  the  Tounnaline  is 


too  soft  a stone  to  answer  the  an- 
cient description  of  the  Lychnis, 
which  was  c.\trcmcly  diflicult  to  en- 
grave.— See  Uuby. 
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Curbuiiculi  into  cups  holding  a soxtarius,  or  nearly  one  jiint. 
I have  myself  seen  a small  antique  bowl  of  tlie  size  of  a 
Cliinese  teacup  formed  out  of  a single  Garnet,  and  bearing 
its  owner’s  name,  koapoy,  engraved  on  the  inside. 

The  Lychnis  is  thus  mentioned  by  Lucian,  ‘ De  Syria  Dea 
— “ The  go<ldess  w<mrs  on  her  head  a gem  called  Lychnis 
(lamp-stone),  a name  derived  from  its  nature.  From  it  a 
grmit  and  sliining  light  is  difl’used  in  the  night-time,  so  that 
the  whole  temple  is  thereby  lighted  up  as  though  by  many 
lamps  burning.  By  day  its  lustre  is  more  feeble,  however  it 
still  presents  a very  fiery  appearance.”  Alardus,  a Dutch- 
man, writing  in  the  year  l')39,  caps  this  story  with  the  fol- 
lowing wonderful  description  of  a similar  gem  : — 

“ Amongst  other  stones  of  the  most  precious  quality,  and 
therefore  beyond  all  price,  and  not  to  be  estimated  by  any 
equivalent  of  human  riches,  the  gift  of  that  most  noble  lady 
lleldegardc,  formerly  wife  of  'rheodoric.  Count  of  Holland, 
which  she  had  caused  to  be  set  in  a gold  tablet  of  truly  in- 
estimable value,  and  which  she  had  dedicateil  to  St,  Adalbert, 
the  jiatron  of  the  town  of  Egmund ; among  these  gems  I say 
was  a Chrysolampis,  commonly  called  an  Osculan,  which  in 
the  nightrtime  so  lighted  up  the  entire  chapel  on  all  sides  that 
it  served  instead  of  lamps  for  the  reading  of  the  Hours  late  at 
night,  and  would  have  served  the  same  purjwse  to  the  pre- 
sent day  had  not  the  hope  of  gain  (mused  it  to  bo  stolen  by  a 
runaway  Benedictine  monk,  the  most  greedy  creature  that 
ever  went  on  two  legs.  He  threw'  it  into  the  sea  close  by 
Egmund,  for  fear  of  being  convicted  of  sacrilege  by  the  pos- 
session of  such  a gem.  Some  traces  of  this  stone  still  remain 
in  the  upper  lx>rder  of  the  before-mentioiUHl  tablet.” 

To  this  circumstantial  mirrative  we  may  safely  apply  the 
line — 

“ 'Ilio  tale  of  the  ‘ jewel’  ’s  a damnable  bounce 
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for  the  property  of  phosphorescence  Ls  possessed  by  no  other 
gem  except  the  Diamond,  and  thU  only  retains  it  for  a few 
minutes  after  having  been  exposed  to  a hot  sun  and  then 
immediately  carried  into  a dark  room.  This  singiilar 
quality  must  often  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Orientals 
on  entering  their  gloomy  chaml>er8  after  exposure  to  their 
blazing  sun,  and  thus  have  aflbrded  sufficient  foundation 
to  the  wonderful  tales  built  upon  the  simple  fact  by 
their  luxuriant  imaginations. 


Sappho:  Archaic  Grrck.  JacloU).  Au^ur  u»kin4  the  ausptcww : twuncaii  Jic*uih. 


EMERALDS. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  wTiters  on  gems  that 
the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  tnie  Emerald, 
which  they  pretend  was  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Peni,  from  whence  in  the  present  day  the  market 
is  exclusively  supplied.  In  spite  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
Emeralds  occurring  in  Indian  ornaments,  both  in  their  native 
form  and  rudely  cut  into  jiear-drops  and  “ tables,”  no  mines 
of  tliis  gem  are  known  to  exist  in  India ; and  Tavernier  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  positively  that  all  Emeralds  used  in  that 
country  must  have  been  imjiorted  from  Peru  by  the  way  of 
the  Philipj)ine  Isles.  But  if  wo  carefully  consider  facts,  we 
shall  be  led  to  a very  different  conclusion,  and  shall  find  that 
the  ancients  were  abundantly  supjdied  not  merely  with  the 
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true  Kinerald,  but  also  with  the  Green  Ruby,  a much  luirder 
and  much  rarer  stone,  the  Smaragdus  Scythicus  of  I’liny. 
Wc  find  numbers  of  these  gems,  often  of  great  size,  adorning 
antique  pieces  of  jewellery  made  long  before  the  discovery  of 
America — a fa<'t  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  previous 
existence  of  the  Emerald  in  Europe,  from  whatever  other 
region  it  might  liave  been  procured.  Largo  Emeralds, 
Itubies,  and  Sapjthires,  all  uncut,  adorn  the  Iron  Cro\ni  of 
liombanly,  presented  to  the  Cathedral  of  Monza  by  Queen 
TheiHlelinda  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  which  has 
never  been  altered  since  that  period.  They  also  aj)peared 
in  the  cromi  of  King  Agilulph,  also  of  the  same  date,  al- 
though that  was  probably  brought  to  its  latest  and  more 
tasteful  shai)0  by  a famous  goldsmith,  Anguillotto  Bnvccio- 
fortc,  in  the  14th  century,  yet  still  long  before  the  discovery 
of  PeriL  They  also  npj)ear  in  the  cross  of  Lotharius,  a work 
of  the  0th  century,  and  in  the  crown  of  Hungary  of  the  10th, 
both  of  which  will  bo  fully  described  in  the  course  of  tliis 
work.  A good  Emerald  may  also  be  seen  in  the  tiara  of 
Pope  Julius  II.,  who  died  32  years  before  the  conque.st  of 
Peru  : this  tiara  is  preserved  among  the  jewels  of  the  Louvre. 
Cellini  also,  speaking  of  the  antique  gems  wliich  he  used  to 
purchase  of  the  country  peoi)le  during  Iris  residence  at  Homo 
(in  which  line  he  boa-sts  of  having  Ciirried  on  a very  lucrative 
trade  with  the  canlinals  and  other  wealthy  patrons  of  art  of 
that  day),  mentions  his  having  thus  obtained  lui  Emerald 
exquisitely  engraved  with  a horse’s  head.  This  stone  was  of 
such  fine  quality  that  when  retrut  “ it  was  sold  for  many  hun- 
dred crowns.”  It  may  hero  be  observed  that  the  horse’s  head, 
an  attribute  of  Neptune,  would  be  appropriately  engraved 
ujx)n  the  sea-coloured  sfoue,  and,  above  all,  that  the  intaglio 
itself,  if  of  the  excellent  work  described  by  Ciellini,  must 
have  been  antique,  for  the  art  of  gem  engraving  had  only 
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been  revived  in  Ituly  a few  years  before  his  own  birth, 
A.D.  1500. 

Acconling  to  Pliny,  the  Bactrian  and  Scj'thian  Emeralds 
were  considered  the  best  of  all,  on  account  of  their  depth  of 
colour  and  their  freedom  from  flaws—"  nullis  major  atisteritas 
aut  minus  vitii.”  Their  extreme  hardness  prevented  their 
l>cing  engraved.  All  these  characteristics  united  point  out 
these  gems  as  the  Green  Rnby  still  to  be  met  with,  though 
always  a rare  variety,  among  the  Rubies  and  iSapplures  of 
Ceylon.  In  fact,  the  stone  should  rather  be  called  a Green 
Sapphire  than  a Ruby.  I have  s<.“en  one  of  large  size  from 
the  Hope  Collection  ; its  colour  was  a very  dark  green,  fully 
agreeing  with  the  tenn  “ austeritas,”  and  its  freedom  from 
flaws,  as  contrasted  with  another  true  Emerald  of  the  same 
bulk,  was  very  striking.  ITardly  any  other  gem  is  so  liable 
to  defects  as  the  latter  stone ; even  the  smallest  Peruvian 
Emerald  when  cut  will  show  one  or  more  flaws  in  its  sub- 
stance ; indeed  the  absence  of  any  is  of  itself  sudieient  to 
excite  suspicion  that  the  gem  is  merely  a glass  imitation,  for 
no  precious  stone  can  be  more  exactly  counterfeited  by  a 
paste.  In  consequence  of  this  groat  liability  to  defects,  no 
gem  varies  so  much  in  value  as  the  Emerald,  selling  at  prices 
varying  from  lfl».  to  3/.  per  carat,  according  to  its  clearness 
and  depth  of  colour. 

The  Romans  derived  their  principal  supply  of  the  true 
Emerald  from  Egj'pt,  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coptos.  Extensive  traces  of  these  workings  are  still  to  bo 
seen  on  Mount  Zahara,  from  which  Sir  G.  AVilkinson  brotight 
away  several  specimens  of  the  gem  in  its  quartz  matrix,  some 
of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Mineralogical  Itcpartinent  of 
the  British  Museum.  These  are  indeed  of  a bad  pale  colour 
and  full  of  flaws,  yet  incontestably  tnic  Emeralds ; however, 
it  was  not  likely  that  a casual  visitor  could  obtain  anything 
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but  the  refu.se  of  the  ancient  miners,  and  a further  working 
of  the  veins  might  procluce  stones  of  better  quality,  and  equal 
to  those  Emenxhls  of  Im[>erial  times  which  we  shall  presently 
notice.  Some  were  also  obtained  by  the  Komans  from  the 
copper-mines  of  Cyprus : these  were  the  worst  of  all ; we 
need  not  however  supjx)se,  with  some  theoretical  mineralo- 
gists, that  they  were  only  pieces  of  green  malachite.  Pliny 
gives  a copious  list  of  names  for  gems  of  a green  colour  and 
of  various  deirrees  of  value,  so  w-e  can  well  aflbrd  to  confine 
his  name  of  “ Smaragdus  ” to  the  Green  Ruby  and  the  true 
Emenild.’  Tlie  notion  that  these  Cyprian  Emeralds  were 
only  malachite  is  entirely  confuttal  by  his  description,  “ that 
they  were  of  the  colour  of  transj)areut  sea-water,”  that  is,  of 
a light  green  without  any  depth  of  hue.  It  is  said  that  the 
tomb  of  llermias,  a prince  of  that  island,  which  stood  on  the 
coast  near  the  tunny-fishery,  was  surmounted  by  a marble 
lion,  the  eyes  of  which  were  made  of  these  Emeralds,  and 
shot  forth  such  lustre  ujwu  the  sea  as  to  scare  away  the  fish ; 
nor  could  the  cause  be  discovered  for  a long  time,  until  the 
gems  in  the  eyes  were  ehangtHl.  Curiou.sly  enough,  a marble 
lion  w^as  brought  to  England  last  year  from  Co.s,  the  pupils  of 
whose  eyes  were  very  deeply  hollowed  out,  as  if  for  the  recep- 
tion of  some  gems  of  an  apjiropriate  colour.  The  Ethiopian 
Emeralds  were  found  in  a mine  tlu-ec  days’  journey  distant 
from  Coptos  ; they  were  of  a brilliant  green,  but  rarely  clear 
or  of  the  .same  shade  throughout,  “ acriter  virides  sed  non 


‘ Tlie  remark  of  Pliny  that 
“ those  Emerahls  wliich  have  a 
plane  surface  reflect  objects  like  a 
niiiTOr  ” is  singularly  correct,  and 
attests  his  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  pro|>crtic8  of  this 
gcin.  Eor  if  a large  Emerald  be 
held  BO  as  to  reflect  the  light,  it  will 
.'issuiue  the  apiiearance  of  la'ing  sil- 


vered at  the  Ixick  : its  green  will 
disapinar  when  its  plane  is  brought 
to  a jKirticular  angle  with  the  ray 
of  light,  and  it  will  seem  precisely 
like  a fragment  of  a looking-glass 
in  the  same  }X)sition.  This  sin- 
gular change  is  not  observable  in 
any  other  coloure<l  stone. 
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facile  puri  aut  concolores.”  Tliose  brought  from  Media  were 
improved  in  hue  by  maceration  in  wine  and  oil ; they  ex- 
ceeded all  others  in  size. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  describe  some  true  Emeralds  of  un- 
doubted antiquity,  which  have  at  diflerent  times  come  under 
my  own  notice.  A hollow  gold  ring,  the  make  of  which  be- 
tokened an  early  date,  and  which  had  been  found  in  the 
island  of  Milos,  was  set  with  an  Emerald  retaining  its  native 
form,  a |H)rtion  of  a prism,  and  rudely  polished.  The  stone 
was  of  a beautiful  colour,  a bluish  green,  exactly  corre.spond- 
ing  to  Pliny’s  description  of  the  Chalccdonian  Emerald, 
“ like  the  feathers  of  a peacock  or  the  neck  of  a pigeon 
but  the  stone  was  very  tender  and  full  of  flaws.  In  a very 
choice  cabinet  of  gems,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the 
IWiisession  of  L.  Fould  of  Paris,  were  the  following  antique 
intagli  on  true  Emeralds,  some  of  considerable  size  and 
beauty  of  coloiu",  and  the  work  of  which,  as  far  ns  my  own 
judgment  goe.s,  bears  ever)'  mark  of  authenticity : — A bull 
butting  with  his  head,  very  spirited,  the  style  of  the  engrav- 
iug  of  the  Homan  peri<xl.  Busts  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina 
facing  each  other.*  A lion’s  heatl,  hdl  face,  crowned  with 
the  person,  evidently  intended  for  the  type  of  the  Egy])tinn 
lion-hcadi'd  serjient,  Chneph,  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  after- 
wurtls  so  favourite  a device  with  the  Gnostics.  This  la.st 


“ Also  nn  excellent  portrait  of 
Hadrian  on  a very  fine  Emerald. 
1 liar'e  lately  seen  on  this  gorn,  and 
one  of  ixrfect  colour,  another  head, 
apparently  of  Sabina.  It  is  curious 
BO  large  a proiiortiou  of  the  intogli 
uiMJn  so  rare  a material  should  lie- 
long  to  the  reign  of  this  emi>eror : 
licrhaiis  his  fondne.ss  for  Egyptian 
antiquities  and  long  sojourn  in  that 
eountry  may  have  m.ade  the  Eme- 


rald more  fiushionablc  at  Home,  and 
occasioned  a more  cxtcndeil  working 
of  the  mines  of  Mount  Zahara,  the 
chief  source  of  the  supply.  An  ex- 
traordinary int.aglio  of  Alexandrian 
work  of  this  date,  a head  of  .Tupiter, 
surrounded  by  various  emblems,  and 
resting  on  a crocoelile,  from  the  Mei^ 
tens-Schaafhausen  Collection,  is  also 
cut  upon  a true  but  [lale  Emerald 
of  eonsitlerable  size. 
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gctn  was  a niiradfi  of  tho  glyptic  art ; the  liead  in  tlu*  im- 
pression from  it  sto<id  out  in  fidl  relief,  with  gaping  jaws, 
expressive  of  the  utmost  spirit ; while  the  stone  was  of  the 
finest  colour,  purity,  and  lustre,  and  in  itself  of  considerahle 
value  as  a first-rate  Emerald. 

Among  the  Ilers!  gems  was  a bust  of  Neptune,  a full  face, 
on  a large  pale  Emerald  with  a bluish  tinge,  with  the  artist's 
name,  daos,  at  the  side.  The  execution  of  the  engraving 
is  very  line,  and  quite  in  the  antique  manner.  1 1 i.s  cut  upon 
the  flat  section  of  a large  hemispherical  stone,  which,  aftt'r  a 
very  careful  examination,  I have  soine  doubt  in  pntnouncing  to 
be  an  Emerald,  for  when  held  up  against  the  light  it  has  a very 
blue  tinge  and  a peculiar  lustre,  leading  mo  to  consider  it  as 
a very  fine  Aquamarine,  a most  appropriate  stone  to  bear 
the  impress  of  the  head  of  Neptune. 

Amongst  Hancock’s  rings,  stjld  Feb.  1858,  was  a very 
spirited  intaglio,  Cui)id  riding  on  a dolphin  through  the 
waves,  the  work  to  all  appearance  antique,  upon  a ve,rj'  large 
pale  Emei-ald,  for  such  the  stone  was  {)ronotinced  to  bo  by  a 
j<!W(dler  of  great  expcricnco  in  the  purchase  of  precious 
stones.  When  examined  ngain.st  the  light  it  did  not  pres<mt 
the  peculiar  tinge  of  the  Beryl,  to  which  class  I was  at  first 
disjxised  to  refer  it  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  size.  It 
was  absurdly  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  ns  a 
Chrysopra.s<.‘. 

1’he  huge  Smaragdi  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  when  ho 
sp<!aks  of  one  sent  by  the  King  of  Babylon  to  the  King  of 
Egypt  4 cubits  long  by  3 wide,  and  of  an  obelisk  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  40  cubits  high  made  out  of  only  4 
Emeralds,  must  have  been  either  certain  Green  .Tasjwrs, 
Malachite.s,  or  more  probably  gla.s,s.  In  his  own  time  there 
was  a pillar  made  out  of  a single  iS'niarat/diis  standing  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  in  Tyre.  Apion,  who  lived  a little 
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Ijefore  tho  time  of  Pliny,  Imd  mentioned  a colossus  of 
Scraj)is  then  standing  in  the  Labyrinth  !)  cubits  high,  made 
out  of  Smaragdud.  The  Alexandrians  were  always  famous 
for  their  manufacture  of  glass,  so  that  these  figures  and 
obelisks,  although  their  size  is  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated, 
may  have  actually  existed  in  some  vitreous  composition,  and 
been  passed  off  upon  the  credulous  visitor  as  real  Emeralds. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  famous  Sacro  Catino  of  the 
Cathedral  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Genoa,  which  was  said  by- 
tradition  to  have  been  used  by  Our  Lord  at  the  institution 
of  the  Last  Supper.  It  was  a largo  dish  of  a tran.sparent 
rich  green  substance,  and  believed  for  many  ages  to  be 
formed  out  of  a single  Emerald  of  inestimable  value,  but 
which  the  investigating  spirit  of  the  French,  when  masters  of 
the  city,  speedily  tested  and  proved  to  be  merely  glass.’ 
However,  it  may  hero  be  observed  that  the  antique  glass 
Emeralds  possess  a degree  of  lustre,  colour,  and  hardness 
very  superior  to  those  of  modem  pastes.  One  I have  seen  at 
Rome  that  had  been  rocut  and  set  in  a gold  ring,  that 
eclipsed  in  beauty  almost  every  real  stone  of  the  kind.  In 
fact,  it  is  a ustial  practice  there,  on  finding  a fine  paste 
Emerald,  to  have  it  rccut  and  facetted  for  a ring-stone,  and 
as  such  to  obtain  a high  price  for  it  from  the  unwary  dilettante.'* 

’ Such  was  douhtless  the  famous  fine  Emeralits,  which  tlicy  sell  to 
“ Table  of  Solomon  ” found  by  the  the  “ steamboat  gentlemans  ” at 
Arab  conquerors  in  the  Gothic  trea-  high  prices.  The  Drighton  Eme- 
sury  of  Spain,  which  their  histo-  raids,  so  largely  purchased  by 
rians  descritre  as  a table  of  comsider-  Cockney  visitors,  arc  of  similar 
able  size,  of  one  single  piece  of  solid  origin  : the  old  glass  fragment.s. 
Emerald,  encircled  with  three  rows  thrown  into  the  sea  purposely  by 
of  fine  jiearls,  supix)rtcd  by  3C5  feet  the  lapidaries  of  the  |)lace,  are  by 
of  gems  and  massy  gold,  and  esti-  the  attrition  of  the  shingle  speedily 
mated  at  the  price  of  500,000  pieces  converted  into  the  form  of  real  )K-b- 
of  gold.  hies,  niese  ingenious  tradesmen 

• The  Cingalese  anxiously  seek  literally  thus  cast  their  bread  into 
after  the  thick  bottoms  of  our  wine-  the  water,  and  find  it  agjiin  after 
bottles,  out  of  which  they  cut  very  many  days. 
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Non),  who  wa.^  oxtromely  short-siglitod,  “Neroni  oculi 
hebctes  nisi  quuin  ad  projn'  adinota  connivcrot,  used  to  view 
the  combats  of  gladiators  in  the  arena  through  an  Emerald. 
“Smaragdo  spectabat.”  This  stone  nimst  have  Iwen  hol- 
lowed out  at  the  back,  ns  many  antique  gems,  osiiecinlly 
Carbuncles,  are  still  found  to  be,  and  thus  have  acted  ns  a 
concave  lens  to  assist  liis  sight  in  watching  the  distant  scone 
below  the  emperor’s  seat  in  the  amphitheatre.  Bnt  its 
j)ower  inu.st  then  have  be»'n  ascribed  to  the  material,  not  to 
the  form  of  the  stone,  for  the  looking  at  an  Emerald  was  then 
considered  as  extremely  bcneiicial  to  the  sight — a notion  that 
prevailed  as  early  as  the  times  of  Theoi)hrastU8,  who  notices 
that  {leoplc  wore  Emeralds  set  in  their  rings  for  this  very 
pnrpose.  Gem-engravers  were  neenstomed  to  refresh  their 
wearied  eyes,  after  the  excessive  straining  of  them  required  in 
their  work,  by  gazing  for  some  minutes  uj)on  an  Emerald  kept 
by  them  for  that  purj)osc.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  confusion 
of  iileas,  the  invention  of  spectacles,  at  least  for  myopes, 
would  have  Ujcn  anticipated  by  more  than  a thousand  years. 
Some  commentators  have  alwurdly  suj)posed  that  Nero  used  a 
Hat  “ table  ” Emerald  as  a mirror  to  reflect  the  distant  view 
of  the  combat ; such  writers  could  never  themselves  have 
suffered  from  the  aflJiction  of  short-sightedness,  or  they  would 
have  known  that  to  such  an  eye  a reflection  of  a distant  view 
would  bo  but  doubly  obscured  obscurity.''’  Any  one  that  has 
examined  the  j)ortrait.s  of  this  emj)cror  on  a gem  or  a well- 
preserved  medal  will  at  once  recognise,  from  the  oxtraonli- 
nary  size  and  fullness  of  his  eyes,  how  very  short-sighted  he 
must  have  been.  Curiously  enough,  myopism  is  still  in  Italy 
almost  a distinct  peculiarity  of  aristocratic  birth. 

“Had  tlie  Emerald  lieea  only  bat,”  not  merely  “smara^o,"  which 
employed  on  these  occasions  .as  a can  only  mean  “ by  the  aid  of  an 
mirrfir,  Pliny  would  have  used  the  Emerald  he  u.scd  to  view  the  corn- 
expression  “ in  8marag<Io  sjX’cta-  bats  of  stladiators.” 
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Tlie  Hiiidoo.s  of  tlie  present  diiy  lire  very  fond  of  the 
J‘]nierakl,  esiiecially  wlien  formed  as  a pear,  and  worn  as  a 
drop  from  the  ear.  'I'hey  also  wear’  it  much  in  bracelets,  and 
many  a glorious  gem  of  this  species  have  they  remorselessly 
ruined  by  drilling  a hole  tlirough  it  for  the  purjxiso  of  string- 
ing it  as  a bead.  One  of  the  finest  known  was  thus  to  b<' 
seen  martyrized  u|)on  tlio  arm  of  Ilnnjeet  Sing.  Such  stones, 
in  order  to  bo  used  in  I'luropean  ornamont.s,  must  be  cut  in 
two  to  get  rid  of  the  perforation  ; and  thus  a gem  of  matchless 
magnitude  is  necessarily  reduced  into  a pair  of  only  ordinary 
dimensions.  One  of  the  largest  and  finest  Sapphires  that 
ever  came  under  my  notice  had  been  thus  cruelly  maltreated 
in  order,  to  make  an  ear-jiendant. 

It  may  be  added  that  “Smaragdns”  is  the  Greek  corrup- 
tion of  the  Sanscrit  Sinarakata,  the  gem  and  its  name  having 
been  imjiorted  togither  from  liactria  into  Euro|)o  by  the 
trailers  of  that  race.  I’liny’s  descrijition  of  the  Emerald  will 
form  a suihible  conclusion  to  this  lengthy  dissertation : — 
“ After  the  Diamond  and  I'carl,  the  third  place  is  given  to 
the  Emerald  for  many  reasons.  No  other  colour  is  so  pleasing 
to  the  sight ; for  grass  and  green  foliage  we  view  with  plea- 
sure, but  Emeralds  with  so  much  the  greater  delight,  us 
nothing  whatever  compared  with  them  equals  them  in  the 
intensity  of  its  green.  Besides,  they  are  the  only  gems  that 
fill  the  eye  with  their  view,  but  yet  do  not  fatigue  it ; nay, 
more,  when  the  sight  is  wearied  by  any  over-exertion,  it  is 
relieved  by  looking  at  an  Emerald.  For  gem-engravers  no 
other  means  of  resting  tlie  eye  is  so  agreeable  ; so  efl'ectually, 
by  their  mild  green  lustre,  do  they  refresh  the  wearied  eye.” 
After  reading  this  just  panegj’ric,  can  any  one  doubt  that 
Pliny  was  acquainted  with  the  true  Emerald,  or  suppose  that 
ho  could  have  applied  such  terms  of  praise  to  the  dull 
Plasma,  Jasper,  or  Malachite,  which  many  writers  on  gems 
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have  contended  that  ho  exclusively  meant  by  tlie  name 
Sinaragdns  ? 

The  Emerald  is  thus  noticed  by  Theophrastus  (On  8tones, 
c.  23) : — “ Of  stones  there  exist  also  others  out  of  which  they 
engrave  signet-stones ; some  for  the  sake  of  their  l>eauty 
alone,  such  as  tlie  Sard,  the  Jasper,  and  the  Sapphirus  : this 
last  is,  as  it  were,  sjxitted  with  gold-dust.  But  the  Emerald 
jwssesses  also  some  peculiar  properties,  for  it  assimilates  the 
colour  of  the  water  into  which  it  is  thrown  to  its  own  colour 
— the  stone  of  middling  quality  tinging  a smaller  quantity, 
the  best  sort  all  the  water,  whilst  the  inferior  gem  only 
colours  that  immediately  over  and  opposite  to  itself.*  It  is 
good  also  for  the  eyes,  for  which  reason  people  wear  ring- 
stones  made  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  them.  But  it  is 
rare,  and  small  in  size,  unless  we  choose  to  believe  the  histo- 
ries about  the  Egyptian  kings,  for  some  assert  that  one  was 
brought  amongst  other  presents  from  the  King  of  Babylon 
four  cubits  in  length  by  tlu-ee  cubits  in  \vidth ; and  that  there 
now  exist,  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  four  obelisks 
made  out  of  Emerald,  forty  cubits  long,  and  four  wide  on  one 
face,  and  three  on  the  other.  But  these  accoimts  rest  merely 
on  the  testimony  of  their  omi  writers.  Of  the  sort  called  by 
many  the  Baetrian,  tliat  at  Tyre  is  the  largest,  for  there  is 
a column  of  tolerable  size  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  there ; 
unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  spurious  Emerald,  for  there  is  found 
such  a sort  of  gem.  It  exists  in  localities  easily  accessible 


This,  however,  is  not  intended 
as  .1  denial  lluit  inany  of  the  nume- 
rous Smarasdi,  the  list  of  which 
he  h.as  extracted  from  more  early 
writers,  were  not  mere  green  gems 
of  dill'erent  species : for  the  Cyprian 
Siimragdus  of  Theophrastus  is  clearly 
nothing  but  our  transparent  Chry- 
socolla,  or  copjier  Emerald,  for  ho 


S.TTS  that  it  could  lie  used  as  a 
solder  for  gold.  Pliny  is  s|ioaking 
for  himself  in  the  .alwTc  laudation 
of  the  lieauties  of  the  true  gem. 

' The  meaning  is  th.at  it  will  give 
a greenish  cast  to  the  water  by  the 
reflection  of  Us  own  colour,  not  by 
flainimj  the  fluid,  aa  moat  persons 
absurdly  understand  this  jiassage. 
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and  wc*ll  known,  chielly  in  two  places — in  Cypnis  in  the 
copper-mines,  and  in  the  island  that  lies  over  against  Cal- 
cedon.  In  the  latter  spot  they  find  the  more  peculiar  speci- 
mens— for  this  species  of  gem  is  mined  after,  like  other 
metals — and  rods*  are  made  of  it  in  Cyprus,  quite  by  itself, 
and  that  too  in  great  numbers.  But  few  ore  mot  with  of 
sulfieient  size  for  a signet-stone,  since  most  of  them  are  too 
small,  for  which  reason  they  use  it  for  the  soldering  of  gold, 
for  it  solders  quite  ns  well  as  the  Chrysocolla ; and  some 
oven  suspect  both  to  bo  of  the  same  nature,  as  they  are  cer- 
tainly botli  exactly  alike  in  colour.  Chrysocolla,  however,  is 
abundantly  found  both  in  gold-mines  and  still  more  so  in 
copper-mines,  as  in  those  of  Stobm.  But  the  Emerald,  on 
the  contrary,  is  rare,  as  we  have  observed,  and  it  appears  to 
be  produced  from  the  Jas|jer ; for  it  is  said  that  once  there 
was  found  in  Cyprus  a stone  of  which  the  one  half  was 
Emerald,  the  other  half  Jasper — as  being  not  yet  completely 
transformed  by  the  action  of  the  fluid.  There  is  a peculiar 
mode  of  working  up  this  gem  so  as  to  give  it  lustre,  for  in 
its  native  state  it  has  no  brilliancy.” 


Olympic  victor : Etru«c&n  Eiaomd. 


* Prohnbh’  tlicse  are  the  cylindri  pendants  so  often  seen  in  antique 
of  tlie  Romans,  the  long  and  slender  works. 
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“ An  Indian  beryl  erst,  great  Tryphon’s  skill 
Has  bent  my  stublK)m  miture  to  his  will. 

And  taught  mo  Galatea’s  form  to  bear, 

And  spread  with  gentle  hands  my  flowing  hair. 

Mark  how  my  lips  float  o’er  tlio  wateiy  plain. 

My  swelling  breasts  tho  charmed  winds  constrain ; 

Freed  from  tho  envious  gem  that  yet  enslaves, 

Thou  ’It  800  me  sport  amid  my  native  waves.” 

Ann.iius,*  Aut/iol.,  ix.  544. 

The  Beryl  is  of  little  value  at  the  present  day,  both  in  con- 
sequence of  its  extreme  softness  and  of  the  abimdancc  in 
which  it  is  now  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
that,  too,  often  in  masses  of  enonnous  magnitude,  whose 
size  reminds  one  of  the  monstrous  Smaragdi  spoken  of  by 
Theophrastus  and  Apion.  In  tho  British  Museum  are  two 
Beryls  from  Acworth,  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  weight  of 
48  lbs.,  the  other  of  83  lbs.  This  stone  is  of  tho  same  che- 
mical constitution  as  the  Emerald,  the  basis  of  both  being 
glucine  in  almost  tho  same  proportion,  but  it  is  much  softer, 
and  yields  to  the  file. 

’ AddaMi.s  w:is  ail  Alexandrian  ejiigram,  therofore,  fixes  the  dale  of 
[Kiet  under  the  first  I’lolcraics.  This  the  engraver  Tryplion. 
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I have  met  with  but  few  indubitably  antique  iutagli  in 
tliis  stone,'*  although  it  was  subsequently  a favourite  material 
witli  tlie  artists  of  the  Kenaissaiiee  and  later  times.  Antique 
engravings  on  Beryl  an;  almost  as  rare  as  on  the  Emerald : 
but  those  on  the  former  stone,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
all  belong  to  an  eirrlior  period,  being  usmilly  fine  works  of 
the  Greek  school,  whilst  I have  never  mid  with  intagli  on 
Emerald  which  were  not  clearly  of  Boman  work.  Besides 
the  Taras  on  the  Dolphin,  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  relies  of  Magna  Grecian  art  in  existence,  a Cupid 
similarly  mounted,  also  on  a fine ' Beryl,  is  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Cracherode  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  stone  was  of  the  same  degree  of  rarity 
amongst  the  ancients  as  the  Smaragdus  itself,  for  it  was  then 
obtained  from  India  alone.  It  is  the  vast  sujiply  from  Ger- 
many and  America  that  has  so  sunk  the  value  of  this  gem  in 
modern  times.  It  possesses  very  great  lustre,  and  the  lighter 
variety  is  often  used  in  jewellery,  under  the  name  of  Bhine 
Diamond : aud  persons  have  often  flatteretl  themselves  with 
licing  the  owners  of  a true  Diamond  of  enormous  value, 
which,  on  examination  by  a skilful  lapidary,  has  proved  Ut 
be  merely  one  of  these  comparatively  worthless  stones. 

This  was  the  only  gem  facetted  by  the  Bomans,  who  cut  it 
into  a sexangular  pyramid,  as  otherwise  it  laid  no  lustre. 
Beryls  were  highly  prized  at  Borne,  Iioth  for  the  puqioso  of 
earnlrops,  aud  of  oniamental,  i.e.  not  engraved,  ring-stones. 
When  Cynthia’s  shade  appenirs  to  ITopertius  he  remarks 
that — 

“ Et  sulitam  digitu  boryllon  adedcrut  ignis." 

'fho  finest  amou.-st  tlieso  few  merit.  In  tlie  same  colli'ctiun  are 
is  tlie  TanLS  ridiii;;  on  a dol|iliiii,  of  a few  more  intagli  on  IStryl  of  fair 
the  Merteiis-Schaafliiuisen  Collec-  Boman  work, 
tion,  a Greek  work  of  the  highest 
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**  Tlio  funcrul  pile  hud  with  its  fire  dofaeed 
The  uparkling  beryl  which  her  finger  graced.” 

A line  affording  a proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  favourit<; 
rings  of  the  deceased  were  burnt  together  with  the  cor|)8o ; 
a fact  wliich  fully  accounts  for  the  number  of  fine  intagli, 
partly  or  wholly  calcined,  which  every  collector  meets  with 
not  unfrequently,  and  often  with  the  greatest  regret  at  the 
destruction  of  some  matchless  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the 
engraver. 

The  Indians  hatl  the  art  of  tinging  crystal  so  as  to  pass  it 
oflF  for  the  IJeryl.^  They  also  cut  this  stone  into  long  cylin- 
drical beads,  and  wore  them  strung  on  elephants’  hair,  believ- 
ing that  their  lustre  was  heightened  by  the  perforation.  But 
the  most  jrerfect  in  colour  were  not  bored,  but  used  for  wear 
by  having  each  end  secured  by  a gold  boss. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  BeryUus  is  the  low  Latin  term  for 
a magnifying  glass  ; hence  the  German  “ Brille,”  spectacles. 
Nicolas  do  Cusa,  Bishop  of  Brixen  (who  died  115-1),  gave 
the  name  of  Beryllm  to  one  of  his  works,  “ because  by  its 
aid  the  mind  would  be  able  to  j>enetrato  into  mutters  which 
otherwise  it  would  be  unable  to  penetrate.”  And  iu  liis 
second  chapter  he  says,  “ The  Beryl  is  a shining,  colourless, 
transparent  stone,  to  which  a concave  as  well  os  a convex 
form  is  given  by  art ; and,  looking  through  it,  one  sees  what 
wirs  previously  invisible.”  Probably  the  first  idea  of  this 
invention  was  got  by  accidentally  looking  through  a double 
convex  and  clear  Beryl  (or  one  cut  en  cabocktm,  a very  usual 


* At  present  the  Indians  imint 
the  t«ck  of  every  coloured  gem 
they  .set  to  improve  the  colour,  for 
which  reason  they  never  set  them 
trans|iareiit.  From  this  deceitful 
pntctice  of  giving  a false  K-auty  to 
the  stones,  those  set  in  Indian  orna- 


ments arc,  when  taken  out,  rarely 
found  to  he  of  much  value,  as  all 
of  high  intrinsic  value  arc  sold  to 
the  Kuroj)can  market,  the  inferior 
samples,  when  [laiuted,  being  con- 
siderett  good  enough  for  the  native 
jewellery. 
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form  of  ancient  transparent  stones),  and  thence  concluding 
that  a clear  piece  of  glass  of  the  same  shape  wonld  produce 
the  same  effect  Thus  the  observer  by  induction  was  led  to 
apply  a similar  fact  to  that  of  Nero’s  use  of  his  Emerald 
lorgnette  to  the  working-out  of  a most  important  result ; 
through  the  happy  thought  that  the  marvellous  effect  was 
due  not  to  the  material,  but  to  the  shape  of  tlie  stone. 


ApoJo  Omik  work,  .\metbyn. 


AMETHYST. 

a'  Xidos  fsr’  d(«'flvoTOt,  tya  d’d  iroroy  iuovviTot 
fj  TTtKril  fA*  fJUldtTtI)  fuOvfiV. 

AlUh.  ix.  748. 

“ On  wincless  gem  I toper  Bacchus  reign ; 

Stone,  Icam  to  drink,  or  teach  me  to  abstain.” 

The  common  Amethyst  is  only  crystal  coloured  purple  by 
manganese  and  iron.  Tlie  deeper  the  tint,  the  less  brilliant 
is  the  stone ; for  which  reason  the  ancient  engravers  preferred 
the  light-coloured  variety,  which  of  all  gems,  next  to  the 
Jacinth,  possesses  the  greatest  lustre.  This  pale  kind  was 
supposed  by  Lessing  and  many  others  to  be  the  Hyacinthns 
of  Pliny,  wliich,  according  to  him,  differs  from  the  Amethyst, 
" inasmuch  as  the  violet  splendour  of  the  Amethyst  is  diluted 
in  this  gem,  and,  so  far  from  filling  the  eye,  docs  not  even 
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rench  it,  fading  away  more  speedily  than  the  flower  of  the 
same  name.”  This  finwer,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way, 
was  not  our  hyacinth,  a bulb  derived  from  Persia,  but  the 
blue  iris,  or  lleur-de-lys,  tlie  blossom  of  which  only  lasts  one 
day.  This  appears  from  Ovid’s  elegant  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  plant  from  the  blood  of  the  youth  Hyacinthus : — 

“ Flos  oritur  formamqiie  qnam  lilia,  sinon 
I’arpurens  color  hie  orgentoiis  osset  in  illis.” 

“ Formed  like  the  lily,  sj)rings  a flower  to  light. 

But  robed  in  purple,  not  in  silver  white.”* 

Hut  rve  shall  prove  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  ancient 
Hyacinthus  stone,  as  described  by  Solinus,  agrees  with  tiie 
modem  Sapphire  in  every  particular ; and  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  stone,  now  called  the  Jacinth  or  Hyacinthe  by 
the  French,  was  the  Lyncurium  of  the  ancient  lapidaries. 

Pliny  mentions  the  suitableness  of  the  Amethyst  for 
engraving  on,  “ sculpturis  faciles,”  a sufficient  proof  that  no 
Hjrecies  of  this  stone  was  the  Hyacinthus,  which  Solinus  calls 
the  hanlest  of  all  gems,  and  only  to  be  touched  by  the 
diamond  point. 

Intagli  of  all  dates  and  of  every  style  of  work  occur  on 
Amethyst,  but  usually  on  the  light-coloured  sort : in  fact,  an 
engraving  on  a dark  stone  may  be  suspected  of  being  modern. 
I have,  however,  seen  a fine  Greek  intaglio — a full-faced  head 
of  I’au,  the  Mask  of  Terror — u|X)n  a dark-coloured  Amethyst, 
the  antiquity  of  the  work  of  which  could  not  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. Scarabei  also,  both  Egj’ptian  and  Etruscan,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  this  stone ; and  Roman  intagli  in  it  are 

* The  lUium  wa.s  probably  the  to  typify,  according  to  the  satirical 
wbiU)  fleur-de-lys,  to  judge  from  remark  of  Dante,  tbe  constant  civil 
the  Italian  giglio.  The  giglio  of  wars  of  that  State, 
the  anus  of  b lorence  was  first  ar-  „ ajvipion  fatto  vermiglio.” 

gent,  but  after  changed  to  gules. 
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sufficiently  abundant,  though  not  often  of  good  execution. 
Amongst  the  finest  gems  of  the  Pulsky  Collection  is  the 
head  of  a Syrian  king  ujain  a large  and  pale  Amethyst, 
engraved  with  the  artist’s  name,  neapkhs.  Small  heads  and 
busts,  in  full  and  half  relief,  are  frequently  found  executed  in 
this  stone,  which  have  probably  served  to  complete  statuettes 
in  the  precious  metals. 

The  name  (though  probably  derived  from  the  Indiau  word 
for  the  stone)  was  by  the  fanciful  Greeks  interpreted  as  if 
formed  from  their  own  language,  and  thereiqwn  the  gem  was 
invested  by  them  with  the  virtue  of  acting  as  an  antidote  to 
the  effects  of  wine.  Hence  the  {K>int  of  the  epigram  prefixed 
to  tliis  article,  and  also  of  another  by  jAscle{)iades  or  Anti- 
pater  of  'Thessalonica  (Anth.  ix.  7ii2)  : — 

“ A Bacchante  wild,  on  amethyst  1 stand. 

The  engraving  truly  of  a skilful  hand  ; 

The  subject ’s  foreign  to  the  sober  stone. 

But  Cleopatra  doth  the  jewel  own  ; 

And  on  her  royal  hand  all  will  agree 
'rho  drunken  goddess  needs  must  sober  be.” 

Even  in  the  last  century  this  stone  was  still  held  in  high 
estimation.  Queen  Charlotte’s  necklace  of  well-matched 
.Vmethysts,  the  most  perfect  in  existence,  was  valued  at 
2000f. ; at  present  it  would  not  command  as  many  shillings — 
so  great  has  l>cen  the  imjx>rtation  of  late  years  of  German 
Amethysts  and  Topazes  (purple  and  yellow  crj-stals  of 
quartz),  which  are  dug  up  in  endless  abundance  in  the  8ic- 
bengebergo  on  tlie  Rhine,  where  they  are  cut  and  jiolishcd 
by  stcam-jwwer,  and  despatched  into  all  pirts  of  Euro[>e  to 
bo  made  up  into  cheap  articles  of  jeweller)'.  They  are  also 
found  pleutifidly  about  Wicklow  in  Ireland.  These  occi- 
dental stones  are  of  a deep,  rich  hue,  but  have  very  little 
brilliancy  : formerly  they  were  largely  imported  from  the 
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East  Indies,  and  the»i  were  light  coloured,  but  extremely 
lustrous.  In  modem  usage  the  Amethyst  is  the  only  stone  it 
is  deemed  allowable  to  wear  in  mourning.’ 

We  may  here  mention  the  true  oriental  Amethyst,  a very 
rare  and  valuable  stone,  being  in  reality  a purjde  Sapphire, 
but  its  purple  has  little  of  the  redness  of  that  seen  in  the 
common  i\methyst,  but  is  rather  an  extremely  deep  shade  of 
violet  It  is  a much  rarer  stone  than  the  ordinary  blue 
Saj)pliiro,  but  very  inferior  to  it  in  beauty.  English  jewellers 
absurdly  call  the  common  Amethyst  if  very  bright  and  of 
two  shades  of  colour,  by  the  name  of  Oriental ; a stone  which 
in  reality  few  of  them  in  all  their  experience  have  ever  met 
with. 


SAPPHIltUS  — IIYACINTHUS. 

That  the  Sapphirus  of  the  ancients  was  our  Lapis-lazuli  is 
evident  from  Pliny’s  description  of  it,  “ that  it  came  from 
Media  (whence  the  entire  supply  of  the  latter  stone  is  brought 
at  the  present  day),  tliat  it  was  opaque,  and  sprinkled  with 
sj)et5ks  of  gold,  and  was  of  two  sorts,  a dark  and  a light  blue. 
It  was  considered  unfit  for  engraving  u{X)n  in  consequence  of 
its  substance  being  full  of  hard  points,"  the  small  spots  of 
yellow  pyrites  which  ap|)ear  like  gold.  Nevertheless  both 
iutagli  and  camei  of  Roman  times  are  frequent  in  this 
material,  but  rarely  any  works  of  much  merit,  though  fairly 
executed  Roman  intagli  in  it  are  not  scarce."  With  Italian 


’ The  colour  of  the  Amethyst  can 
1)C  dis|>clle<l  by  a careful  roastinf;  in 
hot  ashes.  Hence,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  desirable  to  ob- 
tain a suite  of  stones  of  the  same 
shade,  the  jewellers  were  able  to 
obtain  this  result  by  subjectitiR  the 
several  Amethysts  to  the  heat  for 


a greater  or  shorter  time  until  they 
were  all  brought  to  the  same  tint 
of  purple. 

' I hitve  lately  seen  a very  fine 
head  of  Alexander  the  Great  ou  a 
large  and  finc-coloumd  Ijtpis-l.-izuli, 
the  reversT!  of  the  stone  engraved 
with  full-length  figures  of  A|iollo 
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arti.sts  it  has  boon  a great  favourite,  especially  for  ongnvvings 
in  relief  and  for  busts  of  statuettes.  A serious  defect  of  this 
substance  is  that  it  loses  its  beautiful  azure  by  exposure  to 
heat  and  moisture,  and  assumes  a chalky  appearance.  It  has 
been  asserted  pisitively  by  many  modem  mineralogists  that 
the  Cyanos  of  Pliny  was  our  Sapphire ; but  this  opinion  is 
by  no  means  borne  out  by  his  description  of  the  former 
stone  : — “ The  Cyanos  shall  be  noticed  separately,  a favour 
granted  to  the  blue  colour  lately  mentioned  (when  speaking 
of  the  blue  Jasper).  The  best  sort  is  the  Scj’tliian,  then  the 
Cjqirian,  and  last  of  all  the  Eg}-ptian.  It  is  very  largely 
imitated  by  staining  crystal,  and  a certain  king  of  Egypt  has 
the  credit  of  having  first  discovered  how  to  tinge  crj’stal  this 
colour.  This  also  is  divided  into  male  and  female.  There 
is  sometimes  gold-dust  seen  within  it,  but  different  from  that 
in  the  Lapis-lazulL  For  in  the  latter  the  gold  shines  in 
points  or  specks  amidst  the  azure  colour.”  This  mention  of 
the  gold-dust  visible  in  the  Cyanos,  but  only  occaticmally, 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  it  to  have  been  the  clear  variety  of 
the  Lapis-lazuli,  pieces  of  which  sometimes  occur  entirely  free 
from  the  golden  specks  of  pyrites.  Or  it  may  have  been  a 
bright  crystal  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  in  its  native 
state  nearly  transparent  and  of  considerable  hardness.  What- 
ever it  was,  it  was  clearly  not  the  present  precious  stone  the 
Sapphire. 

What  the  Cyanus  really  was  may  be  deduced  from  the 
following  passage  of  Theophrastus  (c.  fiS)  : — “ And  as  there  is 
a lied  Ochre  both  natural  and  artificial,  so  is  there  a f'yanos, 
also  both  pntduccd  naturally,  and  made  by  art  like  that 


and  Vomis  with  Cupid.  The  in- 
taglio was  pronotinccd  by  the  Ger- 
man antiquaries  to  be  coeval  with 
Alexander;  to  me  it  rather  ap|ieara 


middle  Homan  work,  ami  may  have 
been  the  ornament  of  a lady  of  the 
family  Macriana. 
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iiiunnfarfur('(l  in  I'iftypt.  Of  tlio  (!yaiios  tliore  are  three 
kinds — tile  Egyptian,  the  Scythian,  and  a third  the  Cyprian. 
The  Egyptian  is  the  lx*st  for  thick-bodied  paints,  but  the 
Scythian  for  tlioso  of  a diluted  kind.  The  Egyptian  is  pro- 
duced artificially,  and  the  writers  of  the  history  of  their  kings 
mention  thi.s  also,  which  fif  the  kings  it  was  who  first  made  a 
fused  Cyanos  in  imitation  of  the  natural  stone ; and  that  this 
mineral  us<'d  to  be  sent  ns  a present  from  other  regions. 
From  I’henicia,  however,  it  was  brought  as  a fixed  tribute, 
an  apjxiinted  quantity  of  Cyanos,  so  much  in  its  native  state 
and  so  much  calcined.  The  persons  who  grind  uji  paints  say 
that  the  Cyanos  jirodiices  of  itself  four  diftcrent  shades  of 
colour ; the  fii'st,  made  fmni  the  thinnest  pieces,  being  the 
lightest ; the  second,  from  the  thickest,  giving  the  darkest 
tint”  This  artificial  substance  is  the  blue  enamel  so  uni- 
versally used  in  all  Egyptian  works  in  terracotta,  and  made 
by  fusing  together  cop|H‘r  filings,  powdered  flint,  and  smla,  in 
imitation  of  the  native  sulphate  of  copper,  the  true  Cyano.s. 
'Hiis  antique  invention  is  still  employed  by  euamellers  under 
the  name  of  Zaflre. 

IIYACIN'TKLS  = SAPPHIRE. 

*.A  (rfppayit  tuKivdoi-,  'AttiIAXwv  8’  tariv  <V 

icdi  Ad(pyrjj  noTtpov  paWoi/  6 ATjrot&as ; 

Aiillwl.  ix.  751. 

“ Engraved  on  Hyacinth  fair  Daphne  shines 
With  Pheehus ; say  to  wliich  his  heart  inclines  ? ” 

That  the  Ilyacinthus  of  the  ancients  was  the  Sapjihire  of 
the  prc.sent  day  will  be  clear  to  every  mineralogist  who  will 
carefully  consider  the  minute  description  of  the  gem  given 
by  Solinus : — “ Amongst  those  things  of  which  we  have 
spoken  (in  Ethiopia)  is  found  also  the  HyacinthtLs  of  a shiu- 
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iiig  sky-liliKi  Colour ; a prccioiiti  ntono  if  it  be  fo\ind  witliout 
blemisli,  for  it  is  extremely  subject  to  defects.  For  generally 
it  is  either  diluted  with  violet,  or  clouded  with  dark  shades,  or 
else  melts  away  into  a wateiw  hue  with  too  much  wliitencss. 
The  best  colour  of  the  stone  is  a steady  one,  neither  dulled 
by  too  deep  a dye  nor  too  clear  with  excessive  transparency, 
but  which  draws  a sweetly  coloured  tint  (florem)  from  the 
double  mixture  of  brightness  and  purple.  This  is  the  gem 
that  feels  the  air  and  sympathises  with  the  heavens,  and 
does  not  shine  equally  if  the  sky  Ijc  cloudy  or  bright,  lie- 
sides,  when  put  in  the  mouth  it  is  colder  than  other  stones. 
For  engravings  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  adapted,  inasmuch 
as  it  defies  all  grinding  (attritum  respuat)  ; it  is  not  however 
entirely  invincible,  for  it  is  engraved  upon  and  cut  into 
shape  (scribitur  et  figiu-atur)  by  the  diamond.”  In  the  pre- 
ceding pas.sage  Solinus  has  sjwken  of  the  production  of  cin- 
namon in  the  same  district,  which,  as  the  native  country  of 
this  spice,  must  have  Ix-en  situated  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  importations  from  India  and  from  Ethiopia  v.ould 
naturally  be  confounded  together,  since  the  produce  of  all 
these  eastern  regions  came  to  Alexandria  by  the  way  of  the 
Ited  iSea. 

We  have  already  noticed  Pliny's  account  of  the  Hya- 
cinthus ; it  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  above,  although  his 
description  of  the  gem  is  by  no  means  so  imrticular  as  that  of 
Solinus ; who,  to  judge  from  his  stylo,  probably  flourished  two 
centuries  later  than  the  former  writer.”  The  great  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India,  cstablislu'd  after  the  ago  of 
Tmjan,  had  by  that  time  made  the  Homans  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  gems.  At  present  all  our  best 
Sapph'ires  come  from  Ceylon ; the  only  place  in  EurojK? 

* nie  first  aiitlior  who  quotes  him  is  the  grammarian  Prisciantis,  in  the 
fifth  centurv. 
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whoro  they  liavo  Iioon  foiiml  being  a brook  near  Expailly,  in 
France ; but  these  are  all  of  a pale  colour  and  small  size. 
The  ancients  obtained  their  Hyacinths  from  the  beds  of 
torrents,  just  as  the  Cingalese  do  Sapphires  at  this  day ; for 
the  gem  never  occurs  in  the  matrix,  but  always  in  rolled 
masses  mingled  with  the  gravel.  'J’his  peculiarity  of  their 
origin  is  elegantly  alluded  to  by  Naumachius  in  his  ‘ Jrar- 
riago  Precepts,’  v.  o8 : — 

“ Dote  not  on  gold,  nor  round  thy  neck  so  fair 
Tho  piirple  hyneinth  or  green  j.aspor  wear  ; 

For  gold  and  silver  are  b>it  dust  and  earth, 

And  gems  themselves  can  boast  no  real  worth  ; 

Stones  aro  tliey,  scattered  o’er  the  pehbly  coast. 

Or  on  tho  torrent's  brink  at  random  toss’d.” 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  preserved  amongst  tho  anti- 
quities found  at  Richborough,  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  a portion  of  a necklace  formed  of  small 
rough  Sapphires,  drilled  through  the  middle  of  each  stone 
and  linked  together  with  gold  wire,  doubtless  the  very  kind 
of  ornament  alluded  to  by  Naumachius  in  the  altovo  linos. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Adamas  of  Pliny  were  evi- 
dently Sapphires,  to  judge  from  the  terms  ho  uses  in  de- 
scribing them ; “ laterum  sexangulo  Isevore  turbinatus  in 
mucronom  for  this  six-sided  smooth  and  pointed  crystal  is 
the  primitive  form  of  the  Sapphire.  The  steel-colour  and 
great  weight’®  which  ho  assigns  to  the  Siderites  also  prove 
the  same,  for  no  other  term  could  so  aptly  describe  tlie  tint 
of  the  nnpolishetl  light  Sapphire.  Tho  “ aercus  color,” 
also,  of  his  Cyprian  aflamant  is  the  sky-blue  of  our  best 
Sapphire,  its  hue  being  the  exact  shade  of  tho  “ air  ” or 


'Hie  specific  gravity  of  the  Sappliire  is  actually  one  dcp-cc  greater  than 
that  of  the  Diamond. 
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atruosphorc  in  the  climate  of  Kome.'  It  is  also  stated  of 
this  variety  that,  besides  its  blue  tinp;e,  it  could  be  perforated 
by  means  of  another  Diajnond,  i.  e.  of  a tnie  Indian  stone, 
to  which  alone  the  Sapphire  yields  in  hardness.  The  light- 
coloured  Sapphires  can  be  rendered  entirely  colourless  by 
exposure  to  intense  hojit  for  some  hours,  and  acquire  also 
great  brilliancy,  so  as  often  to  l>c  passed  off  for  real  Dia- 
monds. The  engravings  on  Diamond  ascribed  to  .Taetjjx)  da 
Trezzo  and  other  artists  of  the  Kenaissance  were  in  reality 
upon  this  material,  or  else  on  white  Topaz.  Antique  intagli 
in  Sapphire  that  have  come  under  my  inspection  are  the 
following:  a head  of  Julius  Caj.sar,  the  stone  an  octagon  and 
of  the  finest  deep  colour ; a head  of  Phoebus,  full  face  and 
surrounded  by  rays,  on  a jiale  stone  of  nearly  hemispherical 
shajie,  the  work  extremely  spirited  but  not  of  so  decidedly 
antique  a character  as  the  first  mentioned  (from  the  Herz 
Collection) ; a magnificent  head  of  Jupiter,  inscribed  nv, 
supposed  to  be  the  signature  of  Pyrgoteles  himself,  but  more 
probably  the  owner’s  name,  engraved  on  a pale  Sapphire, 
the  biMjk  of  wliich  was  somewhat  globose  and  highly  ]K)lished. 
This  stone  was  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  disco- 
vered forming  the  ornament  of  the  jximmel  of  the  handle 
to  a Turkish  dagger,  the  intaglio  being  entirely  concealed 
by  the.  setting,  “the  Sapphire  being  set  as  a stone  cut  en 
enboehon,  the  flat  face  downwards.”  This  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  its  authenticity,  and  shows  that  the  gem  had 
been  picked  up  by  some  Oriental  wbo  hxikcd  to  nothing 
but  the  value  of  the  material  and  utterly  disrepirded  the 
art  displayed  ujxm  it.  This  intaglio  wa.s,  in  the,  opinion  of 
the  best  judges,  one  of  the  finest  pnxluctions  of  the  Creek 
Rtdi(K)l.  A head  of  Alexander  as  represented  on  his  drachma!. 


’ - At-ri#  «tre  color  tunj  cum  cilto  iniMhus  **  riic  ailour  of  Ihr  lie  wc  view  on  hifrii, 

ovilt,  A.  A lil.  III.  Wbt‘11  mit  a cbuH  U jK'<*n  tlirottgh  all  the 

>ky.'' 
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anil  of  the  same  size  as  that  coin,  on  a pale  stone  streakcil 
with  indigo,  the  execution  of  the  intaglio  in  a flat,  ]>eculiar 
manner,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  gems  n-ssigned  to  the 
cities  of  Jlagna  Grecia,  and  indubitably  antique.®  Of  intogli 
of  a later  date  the  Pulsky  Collection  can  boast  of  a portniit 
of  Pope  Paul  III.,  by  the  famous  Alessandro  Cesati,  on  a 
beautiful  Sapphire  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square,  a truly 
inestimable  gem  both  for  the  fineness  of  the  stone  and  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  engraving. 

'I'his  stone  derived  its  ancient  name  llyacinthus  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  colour  to  the  blue  fleur-dc-lys  fabled  to 
have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Ajwllo’s  favourite  llyacinthus, 
and  to  bear  inscribed  on  its  petals  aiai,  the  cry  of  grief  of 
the  god,  an  inscription  still  to  be  seen  there.  This  sameness 
of  names,  of  the  boy  and  of  the  stone,  gave  the  origin  of  the 
c|iigram  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

The  mixlcrn  name  of  Sapphire  is  due  to  its  colour ; the 


“ Another  very  imjKirtniit  intaglio 
of  clearly  anliiine  Itoman  work,  on 
a largo  i>.alc  stone,  luus  lately  come 
iimlcr  iny  notice.  The  subject  is 
two  actors,  the  one  in  front  seated, 
and  both  bending  over  a comic  mask 
lying  on  a low  altar  (the  Thymele) 
in  front  of  them.  The  |irinciiial 
figure  is  wrapijcd  in  a toga,  and 
holds  in  his  liaud  the  usual  crooked 
stick,  the  badge  of  the  comedian. 
On  the  Kack  of  the  chair  hangs  a 
huge  tragic  mask.  The  intaglio 
apiwars  of  the  date  of  the  Middle 
Empire.  In  the  ]iossession  of  the 
same  collector  is  a small  Etruscan 
scaralxms  on  a very  jialo  stone ; a 
proof  how  early  that  people  had  at- 
tained the  skill  of  working  in  this 
most  difficult  material.  But  the 
most  important  antique  piece  in 
Saiqihire  that  has  ever  Iteen  dis- 


covered is  a cameo  (now  in  the  (xk!- 
se.ssion  of  Mr.  Eastwood),  present- 
ing the  well-known  subji!Ct  of  Ilelx; 
and  the  Eagle,  cut  in  half-relief  on 
a heart-sha|X!d  stone  of  fine  colour, 
1 .)  inch  long  by  1 } wide.  The  work 
is  apinrently  of  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
anil  is  of  considerable  merit,  though 
producing  but  little  cfiect,  from  the 
clouded  surface  of  the  gem  upon 
which  such  wonderful  patience  and 
skill  have  lx?en  lavished : a circum- 
stance of  itself  attesting  the  hate 
ixtriixl  of  its  execution.  The  stone 
lias  a hole  drilled  through  its  longer 
axis,  eridcntly  done  in  India,  that 
it  might  1x5  worn  as  a Ix-ad,  before 
it  was  imrchasixl  by  the  Homan 
dealer,  and  suliscqncntly  engraved 
as  a tameo;  for  the  work  in  one 
place  has  cut  down  into  the  jier- 
foration. 
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ancient  Sapphinis  or  Lapis-lazuli  furnishing  the  paint  ultra- 
marine, “ sapphirinus  ” came  to  signify  “ azure and  we 
find  the  blue  varieties  of  the  precious  Conmdum  already 
called  Sapphirini  by  Camillo  liconardo  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  red  and  yellow 
varieties  (Ruby  and  Oriental  Topaz)  of  the  same  family. 
The  Hyacinthus  of  the  classic  writers  is  always  the  blue 
kind;  but  Marbodus,  in  the  lltli  century,  already  makes 
the  three  divisions  above  noticed,  the  blue,  red,  and  yelh)W, 
and,  with  an  accuracy  surprising  for  that  early  period,  refers 
them  all  to  the  same  family — the  modern  mineralogical  clas- 
sification. 

At  the  Renai.s.sanco  the  price  of  coloured  gems  of  perfect 
quality  far  exceeded  that  of  the  Diamond ; and  as  a curiosity 
I give  Cellini’s  table  of  their  comparative  value,  from  his 


‘ Orificcria  ’ — 

Ruby  (of  one  carat  weight)  = 800  gold  scudi. 

Emerald  400  ,, 

Diamond  100  ,, 

Sapjdurc  10  ,, 


Tlie  gold  scudo  equalled  a half-sovereign  in  weight,  but 
was  of  far  greater  value  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
worth  of  money.  This,  however,  was  not  so  great  at  the 
time  he  wrote  (alxnit  15(i0)  in  Italy,  then  the  richest  country 
of  Europe,  as  it  was  in  England,  where  the  tlifferenco  between 
the  value  of  money  then  and  now  is  usually  computed  as 
fifteen  to  one.  At  the  present  day  a perfect  Sapphire  or 
Emerald  of  one  camt  will  seU  equally  for  3Z.,  a Diamond 
brilliant-cut  for  8f.  A Ruby  of  a carat  is  worth  the  same  as 
the  two  first ; but  if  it  should  weigh  more  than  two  carats 
and  be  perfect,  its  value  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Diamond. 
1 have  seen  a perfect  Ihiby,  wciglving  four  carats,  that  had 
been  bought  for  .lOOf. ; a Diamond  of  the  same  weight  would 
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only  have  been  worth  ICO/.’  Vossius  mentions  a liuby 
belonging  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  as  large  as  a small 
hen’s  egg,  and  valued  at  00,000  ducats  or  ,30,000/.  The 
King  of  Ava  possesses  at  present  one  even  larger,  and  cjuite 
perfect  in  colour  and  in  water,  set  a.s  an  ear-drop.  Its  value 
is  inestimable  and  far  beyond  that  of  a Diamond  of  similar 
dimensions. 


KL’llY. 

The  name  of  this  stone  is  merely  an  epithet  of  its  colour, 
as  being  the  red  variety  of  the  Ilyacinthu.s.  For  the  same 
reason  Jlarbodus  calls  the  same  gem  “ Gnmaticius,”  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  vermilion  blo.ssom  of  the  pomegranate. 
This  was  probably  the  anthrax*  of  Theojjhrastus,  of  which  he 
says  that  a very  small  stone  used  to  sell  for  forty  gold  staters 
(about  forty  guineas),  a statement  which  could  not  apply,  at 
that  period  of  high  civilisation  and  extensive  commerce  with 
all  regions,  to  the  Garnet  or  Carbuncle,  a common  stone  and 
produced  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  must 
also  bo  included  among  the  numerous  species  of  the  Car- 
bunculus  described  by  I’liny,  although  he  gives  the  first  rank 
to  the  Carbunculi  Amothysti/.ontes,  our  Almandines’  or  Gar- 
nets of  Hiriam.  One  of  the  (jualities  which  he  tissigns  to  the 
Carbunodus,  that  of  not  being  affected  by  the  fire,  whence 
they  were  called  Aeausti,  only  applies  to  the  Ruby,  for  the 
Garnet  easily  fuse.s  into  a dark  globule  of  oxide  of  iron. 


* I have  liccii  as.siirc<l  hy  a [n'raon 
of  great  cxix>riencc  in  precious  stones, 
that  he  lias  insiiecttsl  a j^rfect  Rnhy, 
weigiiing  only  eleven  grains,  which 
hail  Iwcn  sohl  for  1100/.,  or  KXV. 
|>er  grain  ! — ]irol»l>ly  the  highest 
rate  at  which  a precious  .stone  has 
iKvn  cstiinatcil  since  the  times  of 
the  famous  0|ki1  of  the  senator 


Nonius. 

* This  name  signifies  a live  coal, 
liccause  it  is  reel  in  colour,  but  helii 
against  the  sun  assumes  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  a burning  piece  of  charcoal. 

* So  Civllcil  from  resembling  in 
colour  the  blossom  of  the  alraond- 
trcc,  a puriilisli  pink. 
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Heiickel  relates  an  e.xporimeut  in  which  a liuby  was  snlli- 
ciently  softened  by  means  of  a powerful  buniing-glass  to 
receive  the  impression  from  a Jasper  intaglio  without  the 
slightest  detriment  to  its  original  colour  and  hardness  when 
it  became  cold. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  gem  was  the  ancient  Lychnis 
already  mentioned  under  “Jacinth.”  All  that  Pliny  says  of 
it  is,  “ Of  the  same  family  of  blazing  stones  is  the  Lychnis, 
BO  called  from  its  lighting  up  lamps  (or,  perhaps,  lighting  up 
by  lamplight,  luce^nanim  accen.su),  but  yet  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  It  is  produced  near  Orthosia  and  in  the  whole  of 
Curia  and  the  neighbouring  regions ; but  the  mo.st  esteemed 
in  India,  which  sort  some  have  called  a Carbuncle  of  nulder 
hue.  The  s(;cond  in  rank  is  the  Ionia,  so  called  from  its 
similarity  to  the  flower  of  the  same  name  (the  Greek  <’ov,  or 
red  cyclamen).  And  amongst  tlu“se  sorts  I find  fhere  is  a 
difference;  one  kind  lias  a puqilo  lustre,  the  other  a red 
(cocco) : warmed  in  the  sun  or  by  friction  with  the  lingers, 
they  attract  straws  and  scrajis  of  pajicr.”  The  description  of 
it  given  by  Solinus  is,  as  before,  more  definite ; he  calls  the 
stone  Lychiiite.s,  because  it  shines  most  by  lamplight : it  is 
both  of  a transparent  purple  and  of  a light  red,  and  attracts 
bits  of  thread,  straw.s,  Ac.,  when  rubbed  or  heated  in  the 
sun.  It  is  very  difficult  to  engrave,  and  then  pulls  away  the 
wax  as  if  by  a bite — “ velut  quodam  animalis  morsu."  Now 
all  these  qualities  can  be  found  united  in  no  other  gem  than 
the  Iluby  i the  best  still  come  from  India  (though  inferior 
ones  are  sometimes  found  in  Bohemia).  The  finest  Buby 
shines  with  the  red  of  the  cochineal  (cocco),  the  Balais  is 
often  quite  of  a lilac  colour  (purpural : tlu'y  are  only  sur- 
passed in  hardness  by  the  Sapphire  and  the  Diamond;  in  fact, 
none  but  Oriental  artists  ever  attempt  engraving  on  them 
in  modem  times.  I have  not  yet  had  an  oiqiortunity  of 
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trying  whether  the  scarlet  Ruby  is  electric;  but,  from  its 
belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  Sapphire,  it  probably  will 
be  found  to  possess  that  property.  In  my  own  collection  is 
an  antique  intaglio,  a head  of  51.  Aurelius,  cut  on  a gem 
exactly  answering  to  this  description  of  the  Lychnis ; its  colour 
is  a curious  mixture,  a yellowish  red,  appearing  purjDle  or 
lilac  when  held  against  tlie  light,  and  at  a certain  angle 
presenting  shades  of  blowl-rcd : the  stone  itself  is  as  electric 
as  amber,  and  apparently  of  excessive  hardness.  It  was 
pronounced  by  a very'  experienced  lapidary  to  be  a Spinelle 
Ruby,  but  more  probably  it  should  be  termed  a Balais. 

The  Romans  experienced  the  same  difliculty  as  exists  at 
the  present  day  in  di.stinguishing  the  various  sorts  of  the 
Carbunculus  from  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  practice 
of  jewellers  of  backing  them  with  various  foils  so  as  to 
improve  their  colour,  “tanta  est  in  illis  occasio  artLs,  sub- 
ditis  per  quro  translucere  cogantur.”  This  delusion  is  espe- 
cially to  be  observed  in  works  of  the  Renaissance,  where 
camei  portraits,  .set  in  rings,  often  appear  like  the  finest 
Rabies,  but  are  in  fact  oidy  Garnets  backed  with  a ruby 
foil.  It  was  also  believed,  in  Pliny’s  time,  that  the  dull- 
coloured  Carbunculi  could  be  made  lustrous  by  maceration  in 
vinegar  for  th(;  space  of  fourteen  days,  and  that  the  effect 
lasted  for  the  same  numlwr  of  months.  Tlieso  gems  were 
also  imitated  so  well  in  paste,  that  the  false  ones  could  only 
be  distinguished  by  their  inferior  hardness.  And  tliis  is 
exactly  true,  for  I have  met  with  an  antique  paste  bearing 
a splendid  intaglio  of  a Medusa’s  head,  which  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  known  not  to  be  a real  Carbuncle ; it  even  showed 
all  the  flaws  within  its  substance,  which  the  real  stone  always 
presents.* 

‘ Thiis:  flaws  arc  produeeil  ]mr-  suddenly  on  its  withdrawal  from 
poscly,  by  letting  the  <X)ol  the  I'lirnaec. 
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True  Rubies,  and  of  good  colour,  uncut,  but  ruddy  jxilished, 
occur  both  in  ancient  jewellery  and  sot  in  antique  rings.  In 
the  Herz  Collection  wivs  a necklace  formed  of  rough  Rubies 
and  Emeralds  of  fine  colour  of  the  size  of  horsebeaus,  drilled 
through  and  linked  together  with  strong  twisted  gold-wire, 
in  a similar  manner  (but  much  more  substantially)  to  the 
Sapphire  necklace  from  Richborough,  already  described. 
The  Ruby,  though  of  the  same  chemical  com|)osition  as  the 
Sapphire,  yields  to  it  in  hanlness ; but  yet  antique  intagli 
are  even  rarer  in  it  than  in  the  former  stone.  In  fact,  the 
exjierienced  licssing,  as  well  as  the  Comte  do  Chirac,  alto- 
gether deny  the  existence  of  any  really  antique  intagli  in 
these  harder  gems,  but  the  instances  already  adduced  under 
“ Emerald  ” and  “ Sajiphire  ” suilicicutly  that  this 

dictum,  though  generally  true,  yet  admits  of  some  rare 
exceptions.  It  may  also  bo  remarked  in  tliis  place  that 
cugnivings  on  any  of  the  precims  stones  are  always  to  be 
examined  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  modern  artists  en- 
graving for  wealthy  patrons  having  found  it  their  interest  to 
employ  such  substances  as  recommended  themselves  to  their 
purse-proud  employers  by  the  mere  value  of  the  stone  (a  thing 
which  at  least  they  could  appreciate),  as  well  as  by  the  art 
thereupon  displayetl,  which  was  frequently  to  them  but  a 
minor  consideration.  The  ancient  artists,  on  the  contrary, 
chose  such  stones  as  were  be.st  .suited  for  the  execution  of 
the  work,  and  to  give  the  most  perfect  impression  of  it  when 
reipiired  for  use  as  a signet ; always,  for  these  reiusons,  pre- 
ferring the  Sard,  on  which  more  engravings  by  the  famous 
artists  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  than  upon  all  the  other 
gems  put  together.  Entirely  devoted  to  the  one  object, 
that  of  attaining  to  perfection,  they  entirely  disregarded  the 
paltry  merit  of  overcoming  obstacles  by  the  fniitless  wa.ste  of 
their  invaluable  time ; neither  did  they  seek  for  glory  by 
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the  prodousncs.s  of  the  material  of  their  work  nitber  thau  by 
the  excelleneo  of  the  work  itself. 

The  following  are  the  only  intagli  on  Ruby  that  I have 
met  with  of  apparently  indisputable  authenticity : — A head 
of  Hercules,  in  the  Webb  Cabinet,  of  good  bold  work,  the 
stone  of  small  size,  and  bad  colour,  and  ftdl  of  Haws.  A mag- 
nificent head  of  'I'hetis,  wearhig  a helmet  fonned  of  a crab’s 
shell,  of  the  finest  Greek  work  as  far  as  the  style  can  guide 
one’s  judgment,  engrave<l  on  a large  irregular  stone  of  a 
beautiful  rose-colour:  it  belonged  to  the  Herz  Collection, 
where,  however,  it  was  classed  among  the  Cinque-Cento  gems. 
On  a pale  Ruby,  too,  occurred  the  very  finest  intaglio  I have 
ever  beheld,  a full  face  of  a Bacchante  crowned  with  ivy ; 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  full  of  n wild  inspiration, 
and  the  exquisite  treatment  of  the  hair  and  the  flesh  beyond 
all  praise, — a true  masterj)iece  of  the  best  days  of  the  Greek 
glyptic  school.  At  the  side  was  the  name  e.v.\hn  in  very 
minute  and  elegant  characters,  a name  which  was  previously 
known  as  occurring  upon  an  admirable  bust  of  Harpocrates. 
This  gem  was  pronounced  antique  by  the  best  judges  in 
Paris,  and  is  now  in  the  Fould  Collection. 

TOPAZ  = CHRYSOLITE,  CIIKYSOPRASE. 

The  ancient  Topaz’  was  the  present  Chiysolite  or  Peridot, 
as  clearly  appears  from  the  description  of  it  os  being  im- 
portcsl  into  Europe  from  the  Red  Sea,  of  a bright  greenish- 
yellow,  a colour  jx'culiar  to  itself  (in  suo  virenti  genere),  and 
the  softest  of  all  the  precious  stones,  yielding  readily  to  the 
file.  Tlie  Peridot  is  extremely  difficult  to  polish  so  as  to 


■ Pliny  oddly  derives  Topazion  “ to  seek,”  l)ccau80  the  island  where 
from  “ toi«zein,”  which  ho  says  in  it  is  found  is  often  lost  amidst  thick 

the  “ Tro"lodyle  ” tongue  means  fogs. 
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bring  out  all  its  brilliancy,  and  this  can  only  bo  done  by  a 
jRiciiliar  process,  known  but  to  few  lapidaries,  in  which  vitriol 
is  employed. 

Theophrastus  (c.  27),  speaking  of  the  Smaragdus,  siiys, 
“ There  is  a certain  mode  of  working  this  stone  so  as  to  give 
it  lustre,  for  in  its  native  state  it  has  no  brilliancy.”  It  is 
very  likely  that  he  has  the  Peridot  in  view  in  this  passage, 
for  in  his  age  the  coast  of  the  lied  Sea  was  the  only  source  of 
the  supply  of  the  true  Emerald,  as  well  as  of  the  Peridot  or 
Topazion ; which  last,  by  the  way,  Pliny  classes  in  his  de- 
scri|)tion  as  next  in  order  to  the  Smaragdtis.  It  was  found 
in  j)ieces  of  such  size  as  to  allow  of  a statuette  of  Queen 
Arsinoe,  in  whose  time  it  was  first  brought  to  Egypt,  to  be 
carved  out  of  a single  gem.  All  these  characteristics  art; 
combined  in  our  Peridot,  a stone  on  which  I have  rarely 
seen  antique  engravings,  although  such  of  modem  times  arc 
sufficiently  abundant.  Its  extreme  softness  probably  de- 
terred the  ancients  from  using  it  for  engraving  upon,  as  it 
soon  wears  away  when  carried  on  the  finger.®  It  was  highly 
valued  still  in  Pliny’s  age,  though  somewhat  fallen  in  esti- 
mation from  the  time  of  its  first  discover)',  when  it  was  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  gems.’ 

In  compensation  for  this  exchange  of  names  the  ancient 


’ I have,  however,  met  with  two 
Homan  intagli,  loth  figures  of  Mi- 
nerva, up<jn  this  stone,  and  now  fos- 
sess  a Medusa's  head,  cut  in  the 
bold,  grand  style  of  the  j^criod  of  its 
first  introduction  into  Alexandria, 
in  a large  and  very  globose  Peridot ; 
an  extraordinary  gem,  lx)th  for  work- 
nianshiii  and  rarity  of  material. 

’ Were  it  not  for  its  softness  this 
would  lie  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  all  gems  as  an  ornament : by 
candle-light  es|)ccially  it  ha.s  all  the 


lustre  of  the  Diamond,  and  apix'ars 
of  the  purest  water,  its  colour  not 
being  then  discernible.  Tlic  Chry- 
solite dilfcrs  from  the  Peridot  in 
being  muck  harder,  as  well  as  of  a 
yellower  tint;  for  in  it  the  yellow 
predominates  over  the  green.  In 
the  Peridot  green  is  the  prevailing 
colour,  mmlilicd  by  yellow : the 
stone,  in  fact,  in  the  rough,  much 
resembles  a rolled  Jekble  of  bottle- 
ghass  or  lirightou  Ememld. 
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Clirj'solithus  is  the  present  Topaz.  The  best  kind  is  a yellow 
variety  of  the  lluhy,  of  c-qual  value  and  hardness  with  that 
gem,  and  very  rare;  Diitens  values  it  at  a third  higher  than 
the  8apj)hire.  Ihit  most  Topazes  come  now  from  Brazil ; 
tluiy  are  much  softer,  and  of  a ilifferent  chemical  composition 
from  the  Ruby  ; and  besides  the  orange,  there  are  white,  red, 
and  blue  varieties  of  this  stone,  only  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Diamond,  Kuby,  and  Sapphire  by  their  much  greater 
softness. 

The  Chrysolithus  was  the  only  gem  sot  transparent  by  the 
Romans,  who  seem  never  to  have  engraved  it.  All  other 
stones  were  foiled  with  auriehaleum,  i.  e.  a red  foil  of  copper 
and  gold.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark  of  Pliny,  I may 
observe  that,  on  taking  out  a Sard  intaglio  from  the  o.vidiseil 
remains  of  an  antique  iron  ring,  I found  it  backed  by  a 
thin  plate  of  gold  of  a reddish  colour,  very  different  to  the 
line  gold  usually  employed  in  ancient  jewellery.  Both  Cel- 
lini and  Winckelmati  have  noticed  this  ancient  practice  of 
backing  transparent  intagli  with  a leaf  of  gold,  which  in  fact 
shows  oil’  the  engraving  to  greater  advantage,  when  in  wear, 
than  if  the  stone  according  to  the  modern  fashion  were  set 
open.  Pliny  mentions  the  practice  of  hacking  Carbuncles 
with  silver  foil,  a metho<l  still  used,  and  the  best  if  the  stone 
bo  of  good  quality.  The  use  of  coloured  foils  is  a more  de- 
ception, and  the  sole  end  that  the  setter  has  had  in  view  is 
to  iinjwso  ujx>n  the  unskilful  by  thus  imparting  to  an  in- 
ferior gem  the  finest  colour  of  its  own  class. 

The  Chrysoprase  is  an  opaque,  apjde-green  stone  of  a 
most  agreeable  hue,  and  extremely  hard ; its  material  is  cal- 
cedony  coloured  by  oxide  of  nickel.  It  is  much  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Plasma,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  brightness  of 
its  tint,  in  its  hardness,  and  in  its  opacity.  Intagli  are  some- 
times met  with  cut  u|m)ii  a stone  which  is  either  the  tnic 
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Chrysoprase,  or  else  a Plasma  very  nearly  api>roaehing  to  it 
in  beauty.'”  At  present  this  gem  is  only  found  at  Kosemiitz 
in  Silesia. 

TURQUOIS. 

This  stone  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  descrii)tion  of  the 
ancient  Callais  : “ which  grew  upon  its  native  rock  in  shape 
like  an  eye,  was  cut,  not  gromid  into  slmpe,  set  off  gold 
better  than  any  other  gem,  was  spoilt  by  wetting  with  oil, 
grease,  or  wine,  and  was  the  easiest  of  all  to  imitate  in  ghuss. 
It  was  also  the  most  favourite  ornament  of  the  Carmunians  of 
tluit  day,” — an  observation  equally  ajiplicable  to  the  modern 
I’crsians,  who  lavish  it  in  profusion  over  all  their  ornaments 
and  weajwns.  Many  supposed  antique  intagli  and  camei 
arc  shown  cut  in  this  gem  ; but  I suspect  the  authonticitj'  of 
all  that  have  come  under  my  inspection.  From  the  rapid 
decay  of  tliis  substance  when  exjwsed  for  a few  years  to  the 
light  and  to  moi.sture,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  any  in- 
taglio of  Roman  times  executed  in  Turquois  would  long  ere 
this  have  been  reduced  to  a chalky  mass.  This  actually  is 
the  case  with  such  gems  set  in  ornaments  but  a few  centuries 
old,  and  which  have  lain  underground  for  part  of  that  period. 
The  medimval  notion  concerning  this  change  of  colour  was 
that  the  Turquois  grew  pale  on  the  finger  of  a sickly  person, 
but  recovered  its  colour  when  transfern.'d  to  a healthy  hand. 
Another  fancy  was  that  its  hue  varied  with  the  hour  of  the 
day,  so  that  to  the  careful  observer  it  could  serve  the  purpose 
of  a dial.  In  Germany  it  is  believed  that,  when  presented  as 
a love-gdft,  its  colour  will  remain  unaltered  so  long  as  the 
giver  is  faithful,  but  will  grow  pale  as  his  affection  fade.s. 
The  “ fossil  ivory  mottlerl  with  dark  blue  and  white,”  of 

The  true  Clirysoprase  is  sonic-  jcwelliTy,  set  .oUerimloly  witli  hitH 
times  foiimt  in  antique  Egyptian  of  Uipis-luxuli. 
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TIicoi)lu-ustus,  was  our  Oceidenttvl  Turquois:  in  whi(!li  flio 
osseous  structure  is  plainly  diseomible  to  the  microscope,  and 
which  also  is  much  softer  than  the  true  Oriental  Turquois,  or, 
as  jewellers  name  it,  that  “de  la  vieillo  roche,”  which  strikes 
fire  with  steel,  while  the  Occidental  can  bo  8eratehe<l  by  steel. 
According  to  Hill,  the  Idue  wliich  mottles  the  white  surface 
of  the  latter  (‘an  by  means  of  heat  be  made  to  difl’use  itself 
regularly  throughout  the  whole,  thus  greatly  improving  its 
appearance  and  enabling  it  to  lx;  pas.sed  oft’  for  the  precious 
variety.  It  is  in  this  softer  material  that  all  the  truly  au- 
tii^ue  camei  that  I have  seen  have  been  e.xecuted,  by  far  the 
best  of  which  is  a laureated  head  of  AugiLstus  among  the 
Pulsky  gems,  and  a Gorgon’s  head  now  in  the  Fould  Col- 
lection. It  is  hardly  neces-sary  to  add  that  the  original  azure 
of  these  gems,  due  to  the  o.xide  of  copper,  has  been  converted 
into  a dull  green  by  the  action  of  the  eartln 

MAGNET. 

On  Jlagnct,  a black  compact  and  hard  iron-ore,'  I have 
seen  rude  intagli  of  the  Lower  Empire,  especially  of  Gnostic 
subjects : the  mysterious  quidity  of  the  stone  naturally  point- 
ing it  out  as  a fit  material  for  amidets.  The  Magnet  was 
thought  by  the  Romans  capable  of  imj)arting  knowledge  in  a 
ease  where  ignorance  is  blis.s,  ns  appears  from  Orplieux,  312  : 

“ If  o’er  thou  wish  thy  spouse’s  truth  tojuovc, 

If  jiure  she’s  kept  her  from  adulterous  love. 

Within  thy  Ixjd  unseen  this  stone  ho.stow, 

Muttering  a soothing  spell  in  whispers  low  : 

Though  wrapped  in  slumber  sound,  if  pure  and  chaste. 

She  ’ll  seek  to  fold  thee  in  Irer  fond  embrace  ; 

But  if  polluted  by  adultery  found, 

Ilmled  from  the  couch,  she  lies  upon  the  ground.” 

' This  is  the  usual  material  of  the  cylinders  of  the  i>urely  Babylonian  class. 
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Dinochare.s,  the  architect  of  the  city  of  Alexiindria,  had 
commenced  tlie  building  of  a temple  in  honour  of  Arsinoc,  wife 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  intended  to  be  coustruetetl  entirely 
of  loadstone,  with  the  idea  that  an  iron  statue  of  the  queen 
would,  by  the  counterbalancing  attraction  of  every  part  of  the 
structure,  remain  suspended  in  mid-air ; but  the  plan  was 
never  carried  out  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy. 
Here  wo  have  the  origin  of  the  medimval  fiction  of  the  iron 
coffin  of  Mahomet.  Claudian,  Idi/l.  v.,  thus  describes  a temple 
containing  a statue  formed  out  of  load.stone,  ns  actually  e.\ist- 
ing  in  his  own  time,  the  end  of  the  4th  century : — 

“ A stone  there  is  wliieh  iKJoplo  magnet  style. 

Dull,  dark  of  colour,  in  appearance  vile  ; 

Unlike  to  such  as  deck  the  combed-baek  liair 
Of  princes,  or  the  necks  of  maidens  fair ; 

Or  such  as  on  the  golden  buckles  shine. 

Which  by  their  clasp  the  imperial  lx;lt  confine. 

Yet  such  its  wondrous  force  it  far  outweighs 
All  beauteous  ornaments,  all  jewchs’  blaze. 

Or  all  those  treasures  which  on  Eosteni  shores 
Th’  Indian  midst  groves  of  coral  red  explores. 

From  iron  draws  its  force,’  from  iron  lives  ; 

’T  is  this  its  food,  ’t  is  this  its  buiquet  gives ; 

And  hence  renews  its  strength  ; lK)nic  through  its  veins 
The  nigged  aliment  its  life  maintains. 

Of  this  deprived,  its  frame  exhausted  lies, 

Fierce  hunger  gnaws,  and  thirst  consuming  dries. 

With  gilded  ceilings  decked  a temple  shines. 

And  two  immoihds  giiu'o  two  common  shrines ; 

JIars  scourging  cities  with  his  hloixl-stained  spear. 

And  Venus,  solace  sweet  of  liTunan  t^are. 


’ 'I'hc  llonian  antiquaries  at  pro-  in  a box  of  iron  filings  in  order  “ to 
sent,  whenever  they  meet  wiih  a keep  up  its  strength.” 
loadstone  intaglio,  always  preserve  it 
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Difforont  their  fomi-s — in  iron  .^Mars  commands  ; 
Scnl]>tured  in  magnet  lovely  Venus  stands. 

Tlicir  nuptials  high  with  solenm  rites  to  grace 
Tlie  priest  prepares,  the  guardian  of  the  place  : 

Tlie  blazing  flambeau.x  lead  the  dancitig  quire. 

High  o’er  the  gates  the  mj’rtle-bouglis  aspire  ; 

With  hea]x?d-up  roses  swells  the  maniagc  Ired, 

The  bridal  chamlwr  is  with  purjdc  sjircad. 

Behold  a marvel ! instant  to  her  arms 
Iter  eager  husl>and  Cythcreia  ehams. 

And,  ever  mindful  of  her  ancient  fires. 

With  amonms  breath  his  m.arti;d  bn'ast  in.sj)ires. 

Lifts  the  loved  weight,  close  round  his  helmet  twines 
Her  loving  anus,  and  fond  embraces  joins. 

Drawn  by  the  mystic  influent'o  from  afar. 

Flies  to  the  wedded  gem  the  god  of  war  : 

The  magnet  weds  the  steel,  the  secret  rites 
Nature  attends,  and  th’  heavenly  pair  unites. 

Say  from  what  source  to  differing  metals  came 
This  hid  affinity,  this  wondrous  flame  ? 

What  mystic  concord  bends  their  stublH)m  minds  ? 
ITie  panting  stone  love’s  melting  influence  finds, 
Si'cks  the  loved  metal  her  deej)  wound  to  heal. 

Whilst  love’s  mild  pleasures  tamo  the  cruel  steel.” 


TOUB5IALINE. 

The  Tourmaline  is  a dark  olive-green  stone,  often  nearly 
black  and  almost  opaque.  But  Brazil,  the  land  of  coloured 
gem-s  produces  also  a blue  and  a bright-green  variety,  trans- 
parent and  ornamental  ring-stones.  A red  kind,  or  Bubellite, 
comes  from  India ; the  specimen  in  the  Briti.sli  Museum  is  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  valued  at  1000/.  This  stone  is  tin; 
most  electric  of  idl  gems ; one  end  of  the  crystal  attracts,  the 
other  rejiels,  liglit  objects,  when  lieatcd  by  friction.  .Some 
have  supposed  the  Bubellite  to  be  the  Lychnis  of  the  Bo- 
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mans ; hut  its  inferior  liardness,  only  equal  to  tliat  of  quartz, 
controverts  tlii.s  theory.  On  the  olive-coloured  sort.  I have 
mot  with  intaf'li,  but  all  mo<lern;  in  fact,  the  Tourmaline  was 
not  known  in  Europe  before  the  last  century. 


AVEXTURINE. 

The  Sandaresus,  an  Arabian  stone,  classctl  by  Pliny  among 
the  Carbunculi,  seems  to  have  been  our  Aventurino,  for  he 
dc.scribes  it  as  full  of  golden  stars  shining  through  a trans- 
parent substance,  not  from  the  surface,  but  from  within  the 
body  of  the  stone.  The  true  Aventurine,  or  O oldie-stone,  is 
a brownish  semi-transparent  quartz,  full  of  specks  of  yellow 
mica.  It  is  very  hard,  aiul  takes  a liigh  polisli : in  tlie  last 
century  it  was  of  considerable  value,  but  now  is  altogether 
neglected.  Tlie  common  sort,  so  often  seen  in  Italian  orna- 
ments, is  a composition  made  by  stirring  brass  filings  into 
molted  glass,  and  is  .said  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident, 
“ per  aventura,”  whence  the  name  Aventurine. 


Bcrcutai.  ObtidtAU. 


ORSIDIAN. 

Pliny  describes  the  Obsidian  as  a stone  found  in  yEthiopia 
by  a certain  Obsidius,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.  It  was 
very  black,  and  sometimes  transparent.  Used  ns  slabs  to 
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lino  walls  of  rooms,  it  acted  as  a dark  mirror  reflecting 
shadows  instead  of  the  objects  themselves.  “ Many  persons 
make  ring-stones  out  of  it,  and  we  have  seen  complete 
figures  of  Augustus  made  of  it.”  That  prince  was  eharined 
with  the  deep  colour  ((^rassitudine)  of  the  stone,  and  himself 
dedicated  four  elej)hnnts  of  Obsidian  in  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord. An  Obsidiiui  statue  of  Monelaus,  found  among  the 
property  of  a former  prefect  of  Egypt,  was  restored  by  order 
of  Tiberius  to  the  Heliopolitaus,  its  original  destination — a 
fact  which  proves  the  ancient  use  of  the  stone  itself,  now  so 
largely  imitated  in  glas.s.  I have  met  with  u few  intagli  in 
this  stone,  which  greatly  resembles  black  glass,  and  is  semi- 
transparent in  the  thinnest  parts ; indeed  it  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished from  black  glass  by  its  superior  hardness,  easily 
scratching  the  latter  substance.  I know  of  a splendid  head 
of  Hercules  crowned  with  jx)i)lar-leaves  in  Obsidian,  a work 
apparently  of  the  Augustan  age : a gem  generally  considered 
by  its  former  owners  ns  nothing  better  than  a modem  dark 
paste.^  By  a curious  coincidence  this  stone  was  employed  by 
the  old  Peruvians  also  for  mirrors,  as  well  as  for  cutting  in- 
struments, specimens  of  which  are  often  found  in  their  tomlw. 


rORniYBY  — BASALT. 

The  first  of  these  extremely  hanl  stones  is  easily  recog- 
nised by  its  deep  red  colour,  thickly  dotted  with  small  white 
spots.'*  It  was  chiefly  employed  by  the  Romans  for  columns 
and  bivs-reliefs,  and  first  introduced  by  Vitrasius  Pollio,  who 
brought  from  Egj’pt  statues  of  Claudius  on  this  stone : though 


Among  the  I’lniin  gems  1 oh- 
scr7c<l  a grylliis  of  the  common 
ty^ie,  the  cock  .tiid  mimk.s,  cut  in  a 
very  lohl  deep  manner  on  this 


stone ; and  a rare  addition,  with  a 
Gnostic  device,  of  ajiparently  coeval 
work,  iijjon  the  reverse. 

* Ilcncc  called  Le]itoi«epho.s. 
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it  did  not  take,  at  least  in  I’liny’s  time,  as  ho  adds  that  no 
one  followed  Pollio’s  example.  However,  as  taste  declined, 
it  became  under  the  Lower  Empire  a favourite  building 
material,  magnificent  relies  of  which  are  still  preserve<l.  It 
was  also,  probably  when  still  a ntwelty,  used  for  intagli,  on 
selected  pieces  of  peculiar  bright  colour,  some  of  which  I 
have  noticed  of  very  good  work,  and  of  an  early  imperial 
date.  It  was  also  employed  for  this  purjx)se  by  the  Italian 
artists  of  the  Revival : the  Florence  Gallery  possesses  a fine 
head  of  Leo  X.,  engraved  on  a piece  of  large  size,  and  set  in 
iron,  to  be  used  as  an  official  seal. 

On  Basalt,  a dark,  iron-coloured  stoae  of  a very  fine  grain, 
looking  when  worked  more  like  metal  than  a stone,  intagli 
also  occur,  but  usually  rude  in  style,  and  of  the  Gnostic  class. 
This  stone  was  largely  used  for  statues,  both  by  the  Egv’p- 
tians  and  the  Romans  of  the  Empire. 


OPAl.S. 

Opals  came  to  the  Romans  from  India ; at  pre.sent  the  best 
are  brought  from  Hungary.  The  largest  known  to  the  an- 
cients did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a hazel-nut;  this  was  the 
famous  Opal  of  Nonius,  valued  at  20,000f.  of  oiir  money ; 
rather  than  yield  which  to  M.  Antony,  ho  preferred  going  into 
exile.  The  Turks  at  present  esteem  the  stone  almost  as  highly, 
and  readily  give  lOOOZ.  for  a fine  and  perfect  one  of  the  above- 
named  size.  Pliny  grows  quite  poetical  in  his  description  of 
the  Opal: — “Made  up  of  the  glories  of  the  most  precious 
gems,  to  describe  them  is  a matter  of  inexpressible  diffi- 
culty. For  there  is  amongst  them  the  gentler  fire  of  the 
Ruby,  there  is  the  rich  purple  of  the  Amethyst,  there  is 
the  sea-green  of  the  Emerald,  and  all  shining  together  in 
an  indescribable  union.  Others  by  an  exees.sive  heightening 
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of  tlieir  hues  equal  all  the  colours  of  the  painter,  others  the 
flame  of  bumiu"  brimstone,  or  of  a fire  quickened  by  oil.” 
Yet  the  mines  of  Hungary  now  supply  Opals  infinitely  larger 
than  those  knows  to  Pliny,  the  finest  of  which  are  preserved 
among  the  Austrian  crown-jewels.  Although  so  high  a value 
is  sot  upon  this  beautiful  gem,  yet  it  is  but  a precarious  pos- 
session, being  extremely  brittle,  sometimes  cracking  when 
the  hand  is  held  near  the  fire  in  cold  weather,  and  losing  its 
beauty  completely  by  wear,  after  dust  and  grease  have  closed 
up  the  innumerable  cracks  of  its  flinty  substance,  which  pro- 
duce the  brilliant  play  of  colours  constituting  its  only  charm. 
It  is  said  that  by  roasting  an  Opal  thus  siwilt,  and  so  expel- 
ling the  grease  from  its  pores,  its  former  lustre  can  be  restored  ; 
a process  which  seems  to  me  extremely  hazardous.  The  Opal 
was  counterfeited  by  the  Indians  in  glass  more  successfully 
than  any  other  gem  (similitudine  indiscreta).  The  Homans 
named  it  the  Piederos,  or  Cupid,  as  being  the  perfection  of 
beauty ; for  the  same  reason  it  was  called,  in  the  Latin  and 
German  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Orphanus  and  the  AVaise. 

Some  rude  intagli,  but  apparently  antique,  sometimes  are 
found  upon  bad  and  opaque  Opals.*  Though  Pliny  calls 
India  the  sole  mother  of  the  Opal,  yet  he  can  only  mean  of 
the  best  variety,  as  ho  afterwards  mentions  some  found  in 
Egypt,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Thasos,  and  Cyprus : these  bad  less 
lustre  tlian  the  Indian,  their  colours  being  a mixture  of  sky- 
blue  and  purple,  “ex  acre  et  purpura,”  which  wanted  the 
emerald  green  of  the  Indian  variety. 


“ But  tlicre  is  a fine  Opal  in  the 
Praun  Collection,  engraved  with 
heads  of  Jupiter,  Aixtllo,  and  Diana, 
surrounded  by  nine  stars,  of  me- 


diocre Roman  work,  and  iironounced 
antique  by  the  best  judges — a truly 
unique  gem. 
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Tho  Diamond,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  must,  in  pur- 
suance of  my  plan,  occupy  tho  last  place  in  tho  list  of  gems, 
as  furnishing  no  engravings  of  either  ancient  or  modem 
artists,  and  merely  supplying  an  instmment  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  work. 

Under  tho  Itomans  it  was  a well-known  gem,  and  then,  as 
now,  “ the  most  precious  of  all  possessions.”  Before  the  age  of 
Pliny  it  had  been  seen  only  on  the  hands  of  kings,  and  of 
but  a few  among  them  ; but  the  spread  of  commerce  under 
the  Ctesars  had  by  that  time  made  the  gem  much  more 
common.  Six  varieties  were  then  known,  of  which  the 
Indian,  “ sometimes  as  large  as  a hazel-nut  kernel,”  and  the 
Arabian  were  clearly  real  diamonds,  as  is  shown  by  their 
peculiar  form,  described  by  Pliny  as  that  of  two  whipping- 
tops  united  at  their  broadest  ends.  Their  silvery  or  steely 
lustre  is  also  noticed,  a striking  peculiarity  of  the  stone  in 
its  natural  state.  The  Macedonian  found  in  the  gold-mines 
of  Philippi  was  no  larger  than  a cucumber-seed.  The  Cyprian, 
of  a bluish  tinge,  “vergens  in  lereum  colorom,”  and  tho 
Siderites,  of  a steel  colour  and  very  heavy,  were  doubtless 
Sapphires,  for  they  could  be  drilled  by  means  of  another 
Diamond.  Pliny  goes  on  to  repeat  the  jeweller’s  fiction  as 
to  the  infrangibility  of  the  Diamond,  a thing  still  believe<l  in 
by  most  people,  who  cannot  separate  the  ideas  of  hardness 
and  of  resistance  to  violence,  and  who  do  not  choose  to  try 
so  costly  an  experiment  on  any  Diamond  in  their  own  pos- 
session. But  in  reality,  from  the  fact  of  this  gem  being  com- 
posed of  thin  layers  deposited  over  each  other  parallel  to  the 
original  faces  of  the  crj'stal,  it  can  easily  be  split  by  a small 
blow  in  the  direction  of  these  laminic.  This  property  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  following  story.  The  London  jeweller 
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iiitriisteU  with  the  rc-cuttiiigof  the  Koh-i-iioor'^  was  disiiluying 
his  finished  work  to  a wealthy  patron,  who  accidentally  let 
the  slippery  and  weighty  gem  slip  through  his  fingers  and 
fall  on  the  ground.  The  jeweller  was  on  the  {x)int  of  fainting 
with  alarm,  and,  on  recovering  himself,  reducctl  the  other  to 
the  same  state  by  informing  him,  that,  had  the  stone  struck 
the  floor  at  a jiarticular  angle,  it  would  infallibly  have  split 
in  two,  and  been  irreparably  ruined.  A few'  particulars  alwut 
this  famous  Diamond  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Taver- 
nier saw  it  two  centuries  ag(j  in  the  treasury  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  not  many  years  after  its  discovery.  Its  weight  in  the 
rough,  of  above  800  carats  (according  to  report),  had  been 
reduced  to  284  by  the  bungling  Italian  lapidary  who  had 


“ The  Hindoos  have  a sujicrstition 
that  this  Diamond  hrinss  certain 
ruin  U[Kjn  the  jicrson  or  the  dyn-isty 
]K)sses.sin;;  it.  It  was  tunicil  up  by 
a pcasatit  when  ploughing  in  a field 
forty  miles  distant  from  Golcoiula, 
and  was  in  its  rough  state  fully  .as 
large  as  a hen’s  egg.  Its  first 
owner,  in  the  17th  century,  was  a 
Hindoo  liajah,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  Mcer  Jomlah,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  Aurungzelic.  Imme- 
diately after  this  fatal  gift  the  Mogul 
race  degenerated,  each  of  his  suc- 
cessors being  more  vicious  and  in- 
ca|iable  than  his  father,  until,  in 
1739,  the  last,  Mohammed  Shah, 
was  deprived  of  the  unlucky  jewel 
in  the  sack  of  Delhi  by  Nadir  Shah. 
The  conqueror  was  assassinated  by 
his  generals  on  his  return  to  Persia, 
and  the  Diamond  fell  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  conspirators,  Ahmed 
Shah  Dooranuei!,  the  founder  of  the 
Affghan  monarchy,  the  history  of 
which  is  a jxirpetual  series  of  crimes 
and  mas8.acrc8.  From  the  last  of 
this  line,  Shah  Soojah,  it  was  ex- 


torted by  llunjeet  Singh  (by  the 
means  of  starving  him  into  a sur- 
render of  the  treasure),  when  he 
IiikI  flcsl  to  the  Khalsa  Court  for  re- 
fuge from  I>ost  Mohammed.  Run- 
jeet,  in  order  to  l)reak  the  spell  and 
avert  the  fatal  influence  from  his 
race,  bequeathed  at  his  death  the 
stone  to  the  Temple  of  Juggernaut ; 
but  his  successors  would  not  relin- 
quish the  baleful  treasure,  which  in 
a very  few  years  worked  its  destined 
eflect — the  ruin  of  his  family  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  Punjaub  to 
the  English.  Lord  Dalhousie  pre- 
sented it  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1849  ; 
within  ten  years  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  its  jiossession  were  mani- 
fested in  the  Sepoy  revolt,  and  the 
all  but  total  U'ss  of  India  to  the 
British  crown,  in  which  beams  its 
malignant  lustre,  lighting  up  a very 
inauspicious  future  for  that  region, 
fatecL  apjiarently  ever  to  be  dis- 
turlicd  by  tlic  measures  of  ignorant 
zealots  at  home  and  the  plots  of 
discontented  and  overpowerful  allies 
in  the  country  itself. 
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brought  it  to  the  ugly  and  unskilful  form  in  which  it  apfjcared 
when  brought  to  this  country.  This  was  a rude  heinisphcro 
facetted  all  over,  apparently  intended  for  the  rose  shape. 
The  re-cutting  in  London  was  effected  by  the  means  of  a 
small  steam-engine,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  artists 
brought  expressly  from  Holland,  where  alone  the  business  is 
kept  up.  This  operation  cost  SOOOf.,  and  has  brought  the 
stone  to  the  form  of  a perfect  brilliant,  with  a wonderful 
augmentation  of  its  lieauty  and  lustre,  though  with  a reduc- 
tion of  the  weight  to  180  carat.s.  Even  now  it  remains  one  of 
the  largest  Diamonds  in  Europe — Halphen’s  Star  of  the  South 
weighing  244  carats;  the  great  lliissian  10.3;  the  Pitt  or 
Begent  of  France  136;  the  Austrian,  a yellow' stone,  139; 
and  Hojk-’s  lilue  Diamond,  the  most  beautiful,  though  least 
valuable  of  all,  177.''  The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  this 
gem  was  only  discovered  in  the  lifteenth  century  by  Ix>uis  do 
Berghem,  and  the  first  ever  cut  by  him  was  a large  one  be- 
longing to  Charles  the  Bold,  and  weighing  55  carats.  It  is 
now  known  as  the  Sancy  diamond,  which,  having  been  found 
on  his  corpse  on  the  field  of  Granson,  was  sold  for  a few 
francs,  and,  after  pa.ssing  through  innumerable  vicissitudes 
(having  once  been  swallowed  by  a faithful  servant  when  beset 
by  robbers,  and  afterwards  extracte<l  from  his  dead  Ixxly  by 
his  master),  now  reposes  amongst  the  French  regalia.  Vos- 
sius  says,  the  largest  Diamond  knowm  in  his  time,  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  that  bought  by  Philip  II.  of  Carlo 
Affetati,  of  Antweqi,  in  1559,  for  80,000  crowns.  Its  weight 
was  but  47i  carats.  It  was  then  a prevalent  opinion  that 
the  stone  lost  its  lustre  by  too  much  warmth,  whence  persons 

^ The  Rajah  of  Matlan  in  Romeo  It  may,  after  all,  like  the  fammia 
ifl  indeed  rejiorttHl  to  possess  a Dia-  Portuguese  stone,  prove  only  a white 
mond  of  the  increilihle  weight  of  Topiz  when  examined  by  an  Ku- 
3G7  carats,  but  no  jsu  ticulars  are  roiiean  ctmnoisseur. 
given  of  its  water,  i«rfectiou,  Arc. 
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on  going  to  bed  used  to  place  their  diamond  rings  on  a 
marble-table,  or  in  a glass  of  water. 

Hence  tliey  were  always  worn  by  the  Romans  in  their 
' native  form,  a fine  instance  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  clasp 
of  the  mantle  of  Charlemagne  set  with  four  largo  Diamonds, 
the  legacy  doubtless  of  Ids  Imperial  jjredecessors.  The  Herz 
CoUectiou  also  jxDssessed  a w’eU-formed  octahedral  Diamond 
of  about  one  carat,  set  open  in  a massy  gold  ring  of  indubit- 
able antiquity.  The  largest  cabinets  of  Europe  do  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  boast  any  such  specimens,  yet  I have  met  with 
another  example  in  the  collection  of  an  acquaintance,  where 
a small  pyramidal  Diamond,  showing  distinctly  its  primitive 
form  and  silvery  lustre,  was  sot  in  its  original  ring  of  thick 
gold-wire,  to  all  appearance  a work  of  Roman  times.  Such 
was  the 

“ Adamas  notissimus  et  Uereidces 
lu  digito  factus  pretiosior” 

that  graced  the  hand  of  the  imperiotis  lady  of  tlie  days  of 
Juvenal ; the  stone  being  prized,  not  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its 
rarity  and  extraordinary  virtues  as  an  amulet. 

It  is  said  that  the  Austrian  Diamond  was  originally  bought 
for  a mere  trifle  at  a curiosity-shop  at  I'lorcnce,  being  consi- 
dered merely  a yellow  crystal.  Brazil  funushes  a vast  supply 
of  these  yellow  stones,  the  most  unplcasing  of  all  the  tints 
the  Diamond  assumes,  for  to  my  taste  the  j)ink  and  blue 
varieties  are  much  superior  in  beauty  to  the  colourless. 

The  ancient  Indian  mines  of  Golconda  and  Cooloun  (where 
at  the  time  of  Tavernier’s  visit  more  than  00,000  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  were  employed  in  the  various  operations 
of  the  search),  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  have  long  since 
been  exhausted ; the  only  source  of  the  supply  at  present  is 
Brazil,  and  even  there  the  tract  containing  the  gravel  (cas- 
calhao)  in  which  they  are  found  is  nearly  worked  out.  But 
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I have  little  doubt  that  in  a short  time  tlic  market  will  he 
flooded  with  an  importation  of  this  gem  from  Australia,  even 
greater  than  that  which  took  place  on  the  first  discovery  of 
the  lirazilian  mines.  As  in  that  region  they  were  accident- 
ally discovered  in  the  search  for  gold,  so  in  Australia  a few 
have  already  made  their  aj>pcarauce  under  similar  circum- 
stances ; one  of  which,  as  well  us  a 8ap[»hire  from  the  stimo 
locality,  has  been  dejKisited  in  the  Museum  of  Oeology, 
Jenny n-street.  And  this  iifijwrtant  discovery  will  doubtless 
take  place  when  the  gravel  of  the  Austnilian  diggings  comes 
to  be  turned  over  by  persons  having  eyes  for  other  things 
besides  gold  flakes  and  nuggets.*  Tlie  observation  made  of 
ohl  by  Pliny,  that  the  diamond  always  accompanies  gold,  has 
been  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  succeeding  ages,* 
for  in  most  deposits  of  alluvial  gold  have  they  been  found  in 
greater  or  less  abundance,  even  in  M'ieklow  and  in  Cornwall. 

This  stone  is  liighly  electric,  attracting  light  substances 
when  heated  by  friction,  and,  as  wo  have  already  noticed, 
has  the  pt.'culiarity  of  becoming  pho.sphorescent  in  the  dark 
after  long  cxjx)sure  to  the  rays  of  tho  sun.  The  ancients 
■Iso  ascrilxid  magnetic  powers  to  the  Diamond  in  even  a 
greater  degree  than  to  tlie  loadstone,  so  much  so  that  they 
f)<dicve<l  the  latter  was  totally  deprived  of  this  quality  in  the 
presence  of  the  Diamond ; but  this  notion  is  quite  ungrounded. 
Their  sole  idea  of  magnetism  was  the  property  of  attraction  ; 
therefore,  seeing  that  the  Diamond  possessed  this  for  light 
objects,  the  step  to  ascribing  to  it  a superiority  in  this  as 
in  all  other  respects  over  the  loadstone  was  an  eiusy  one  for 
tlicir  lively  imaginations. 


' A letter  lias  ai)i)carcd  tliis  Bum- 
mer (1859)  from  a miner,  speaking 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  small  Itubies 
fuuiul  in  washing  tho  “dirt,”  some 
hnndicdB  of  which  were  in  hia  own 


]iosaca,sion. 

’ In  the  British  Museum,  among 
the  native  Diamonds,  is  “ an  octa- 
heitnd  Diamond  attached  to  alluvial 
gold.” 
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Paatos  are  imitations  of  j)recious  stones  and  of  engravetl 
gems,  both  camei  and  intagli,  transparent  and  opaque,  in 
coloured  glass,  and  are  manufactun'd  in  the  following  man- 
ner; A small  iron  ease  of  the  required  size  is  filled  with 
fine  tripoli  mixed  with  pipeclay,  and  moistened,  on  the  sur- 
face of  wliich  an  impression  is  made  of  the  gem  to  be  copied. 
This  matrix  is  next  carefully  dried,  and  a piece  of  glass  of  the 
proper  colour  is  placed  uj)on  it.  If  a stone  composed  of  va- 
rious strata  is  to  be  imiUited,  the  proper  number  of  layers  of 
coloured  glass  are  piled  upon  each  other.  The  whole  is  then 
carefully  placed  in  a furnace  and  watched  until  the  glass 
begins  to  melt,  when  it  is  closely  pressed  down  upon  the 
mould  by  means  of  a flat  iron,  coated  with  rreuch  chalk  in 
order  to  prevent  the  glass  from  adhering  to  it.  It  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  furnace  and  cooknl  gradually,  when  tl 
glass  will  be  found  to  have  received  an  exact  hollow  iiuprca- 
sion  of  tho  design  first  made  in  relief  ujk)!!  the  trijKdi.  If 
it  is  required  to  imitate  a gem  full  of  flaws,  as  a (,’arbnncle 
or  Emerald,  the  eflect  is  produced  by  throwing  the  pa-te, 
when  still  hot,  into  cold  water.  Tliis  was,  doubtle  i’ 
method  followed  by  the  ancients,  except  that  th  ^ \d  u 
coarser  material  for  their  moulds,  perhaps  those  tcrracottii 
impressions  of  intagli  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  for  anthpic 
pastes  have  a much  rougher  surface  than  the  modem,  and 
are  full  of  air-bubbles.  A curious  fact,  however,  concerning 
them  is  that  they  are  much  harder  than  our  common  win- 
dow-glass, and  will  scratch  it  in  tho  same  way  as  a splinter 
of  flint  does,  whereas  all  modem  coloured  glass  is  softer  than 
the  tran.sparent  kind.  This  was  due  to  the  composition  of  the 
substance  ; for  atpreswit  the  German  glass,  which  is  made  with 
soda,  is  greatly  superior  in  hardness  to  the  English,  into  which 
a large  quantity  of  lead  entt'rs.  Besides  this  superior  harii- 
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uess,  otlitT  8Uj)jK)sed  marks  of  an  auti<[uc  paste  are  the  beau- 
tiful iridescence  with  which  its  surface  is  often  coated,  owing 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  glass  by  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the 
earth  in  which  it  has  lain,  as  well  as  the  bubbly  and  porous 
texture,  not  merely  of  the  whole  exterior,  but  also  of  the 
entire  substance  itself.  This  last  peculiarity  distinguishes 
the  antique  from  the  modern  glass-pastes,  which,  when  they 
imitate  the  transparent  gems,  are  usually  clear  and  homo- 
geneous througliout,  being,  in  fact,  made  out  of  pieces  of  what 
ghus-s-jiainters  call  “ |K)t-metal,”  or  stained  gla.ss  of  one  colour 
selected  for  the  purpose ; and  these,  from  the  greater  fusi- 
bility of  the  material,  usually'  show  an  even  interior  within 
the  intaglio  wdth  difliculty  to  be  detected  from  the  work  on 
a real  gem.  But  it  may  bo  nuuarked  that  this  sujHirior 
hardness  may'  be  found  in  pastes  of  the  modem  fabrique,  if 
manufacturetl  out  of  fragments  of  ancient  gla.ss,  wliilst  the 
j)orousnes3  and  roughness  of  the  cast  will  depend  upon  the 
<;oorseness  of  the  sand  or  clay  used  in  forming  the  matrix, 
and  also  upon  the  regulation  of  the  cooling  of  the  paste 
after  the  fragment  of  glass  has  been  fused  down  upon  the 
, impression.  Thus,  at  present,  false  Carbuncles  and  Emeralds 
ar-  L (do  to  show  all  the  flaws  and  “feathers”  of  the  tme 
stonCS  by  c(x)ling  them  suddenly  when  removetl  from  the  fur- 
nace. As  for  the  iridescence  so  much  valued  by  collectors, 
I strongly  suspect  that  it  is  often  produced  by  artificial 
moans,  by  the  use  of  acids ; for  bits  of  window-glass,  after  a 
few  years’  exjMjsure  in  a garden-bed,  will  be  found  with  a 
surface  as  much  corroded  and  as  iridescent  us  that  of  the 
finest  antique  pastes. 

We  have  already  remarked,  under  “Emerald,”  the  high 
perfection  to  which  the  Romans  had  carried  the  art  of 
making  false  gems,  and  the  difliculty  of  distinguishing  such 
from  the  true  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  Pliny'.  He  also 
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enumerates  the  following  kinds  of  coloured  glass  as  employed 
for  drinking-vessels : — “ Gla.ss  like  Obsidian  is  made  for 
dishes  (‘escaria  vasa’),  and  an  entirely  red,  opaque  sort, 
called  Hmmatinon.  An  opaque  white  is  also  made,  and  imi- 
tations of  Agates,  Sapphires,  and  Lapis-lazuli ; and  all  other 
colours.”  Specimens  of  all  these  kinds  are  continually  met 
with  among  the  fragments  of  vessels  found  in  company  with 
Eoman  remains;  more  especially  those  imitations  of  the 
Sapphire  here  mentioned,  a semi-transparent  glass  of  the 
richest  blue.‘“  Probably  the  finest  paste  in  existence  is  an 
exact  imitation  of  Lapis-lazuli,  now  preserved  amongst  the 
antique  glass  in  the  British  Museum,  on  which  is  a three- 
quarter  figure,  in  half-relief,  of  Bonus  Eveutus,  a naked 
youth  holding  a cornucopia.  The  slab  is  of  consider.ibie 
size,  and  has  been  worked  all  over  with  the  wheel,  or  S4)me 
similar  instrument,  after  the  manner  of  a gem  cameo,  atui 
not  simply  cast,  as  is  itsually  the  case  with  antique  piurtes. 
Hadrian  sent  his  friend  Servian  as  a present  from  Alexan- 
dria (Vopiscus,  Vita  Saturnini)  two  cups  of  opalescent  glass 
(“  calices  allassontes  versicolores  ”)  given  him  by  the  priest 
of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  probably  as  a choice  specimen  of 
a national  manufacture  for  which  that  city  had  been  long 
celebrated.'  Pliny  also  speaks  of  draughtmen  made  of 


These  fragments  are  collected 
hy  the  Roman  laiiidarics,  cut  and 
jiulished  and  set  in  liracelets  and 
brooches,  where  they  show  like 
Agates  of  the  most  novel  and  Ixjau- 
tiful  varieties,  variegated  with  bril- 
liant colours,  arranged  in  wavy  ]iat- 
terns.  liluc  with  white  striix'S 
isvasing  through  its  substance,  and 
green  similarly  marked  with  rod, 
were  favourites  of  the  anti<iue  glass- 
workers,  judging  from  the  frequency 
of  such  fragments. 


‘ The  Egyptian  glass-workers  also 
produced  small  mosaics  of  the  moat 
minute  and  delicate  finish,  .and  suffi- 
ciently small  to  1)0  worn  in  rings, 
and  as  pendants  to  necklaces,  in  the 
following  ingenious  manner.  A 
number  of  fine  glass  rods,  of  the 
colours  reiiuired,  were  arrangetl  to- 
gether in  a bunille,  in  such  a way 
that  their  ends  represented  the  out- 
line and  shades  of  the  object  to  be 
depicted,  as  a bird  or  a flower, 
exactly  as  is  practised  at  present  in 
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coloured  glass  of  several  varying  tints,  “ pluribus  ihodis  versi- 
coloros.” 

The  art  of  making  paste  intagli  was  rediscovertnl  by  the 
Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  and  afterwards  brought  to  i>er- 
fectiou  by  the  Regent  Orleans,  under  whose  patronage  the 
manufacture  attained  the  greatest  celebrity,  and  far  sur- 
passed any  productions  of  the  ancients  in  the  same  line. 

Clan»c  gives  the  following  notice  of  the  origin  of  the  Orleans 
(uistes; — “Having  engaged  (1G91-1715)  the  senices  of  the 
celebrated  chemist  Homberg,  and  assisting  him  with  his  own 
hands  in  his  operations  (in  a laboratory  established  in  the 
Palais  Royal),  the  Regent  made  liim  reproduce  in  glass- 
pastes  all  the  gems  that  he  himself  had  collected,  and  also 
a large  number  selected  from  the  royal  cabinet.  It  is  said 
tliat  he  manufactured  six  complete  sets  of  these  pastes,  one 
of  which  Clanic  himself  jx)6se8sed,  the  bequest  of  M.  Gosseliu 
of  the  Academie.  It  had  been  in  his  hands  for  many  years, 
and  was  always  regarded  os  one  of  the  original  six  sets 
coining  from  the  Regent’s  own  laboratorj'.  It  had,  however. 


the  m.'innfacturc  of  Tunbridge-ware. 
This  Imndle  was  next  enclosed  in  a 
coating  of  glass  of  a single  colour, 
usually  an  o)xu|ue  blue : then  the 
whole  mass,  lieing  fiisctl  together, 
sufficiently  to  unite  all  the  rods  into 
one  compact  body,  was  drawn  out 
to  the  proper  diameter.  Thus  the 
rods  all  became  equally  attenuated 
without  losing  their  relative  [losi- 
tions,  and  the  surrounding  case  of 
glass,  when  the  whole  m.a.ss  was  cut 
through  at  certain  intervals,  formed 
the  ground  of  a miniature  mosaic, 
apjwrently  comiioscd  of  the  minutest 
tessara’,  put  together  with  incon- 
ceivable dexterity  and  niceness  of 
touch.  Each  slice  of  the  finished 
mass  necessarily  produced  the  same 
pattern,  without  the  slightest  varia- 


tion. The  most  Ix'autiful  specimen 
of  this  elcg.ant  art  in  existence  is  to 
be  seen  amongst  the  gems  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  a square  of 
one  inch,  the  ground  a brilliant  blue, 
enclosing  a kneeling  figure  of  a 
winged  goddess,  Sate,  in  which  the 
union  of  the  ))icces  defies  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  gives  the  eflect  of  a 
miniature  painted  by  the  finest 
]xnicil,  and  in  the  most  brilliant 
Colours,  which  are  brought  out  by 
the  high  polish  given  to  the  siirface 
of  the  slab.  The  back,  left  un- 
I>olishcd,  clearly  shows  the  iwocess 
of  the  manufacture.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, and  was  deemed  one  of  the 
choicest  treasures  of  her  collection. 
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been  iuerehsed  by  the  addition  of  several  other  pistes,  pro- 
bably made  by  Clachant  and  Mdlle.  Falloix,  who  had  been 
instructed  by  Homberf'  in  tliis  art,  and  became  dealers  in 
its  productions.  These  pastes  of  the  Regent  are  of  very 
fine  ghuss,  or  of  enamel,  and  exactly  repnaluco  the  colours 
of  the  original  gems.  It  is  plain  that  they  were  produced 
with  the  utmost  care ; the  material  is  very  dense  and  free 
from  flaws  and  air-bubbles;  the  intagli  in  them  are  clean, 
poli.shed,  and  lustrous  in  the  interior,  a result  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain.  ^Vhcn  held  against  the  light,  those 
which  are  transparent  proilucc,  by  tlie  richness  of  their  tints, 
precisely  the  effects  of  the  real  stones.  Some  of  them, 
however,  particularly  the  Sardonyx,  have  been  better  imi- 
tated subsequently  as  far  as  the  tone  of  the  colour  is  con- 
cerned ; but  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  recent  advances 
in  the  art  of  glass-making,  and  in  enamels,  as  well  as  in 
chemistry,  it  is  very  much  to  lie  doubted  if  finer  pastes  than 
these  of  the  Regent  could  bo  proiluccd  in  our  times.” 

The  new  process  was  soon  spread  throughout  Europe ; and 
when  Goethe  visited  Rome,  in  the  lust  quarter  of  the  past 
century,  the  making  these  glass  pastes  was  a favourite  occu- 
pation of  the  dilettanti  residing  there.  At  present  the  Romans 
display  the  very  greatest  skill  in  this  art : I have  seen  some 
of  their  pastes,  especially  of  the  ojiaque  kind,  such  as  onyxes, 
that  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  real  stone  excej)t 
by  the  file.  To  baffle  this  mode  of  detection,  the  dealers 
use  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  backing  the  jiaste  with'  a 
slice  of  real  stone  of  the  same  colour;  this  being  set  in  a 
ring,  the  junction  is  concealed,  and  when  tested  by  the  file 
enables  the  whole  to  puss  for  the  real  gem  mlorncd  with  a 
valuable  engraving.*  The  same  method  is  adopted  for 

* (Jliirac  mentions  his  having  l)ceii  Marchaiit,  and  still  retaining  traces 
shown  a iwsto  from  an  intaglio  liy  of  his  signature,  which,  having  been 
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forging  all  the  precious  coloured  stones,  the  Ruby,  Emerald, 
and  Sapphire  : a paste  of  pro{>er  colour  is  backed  by  a piece 
of  rock  crystal  facetted  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  bril- 
liancy, and  then  sold  to  the  unwary  as  a gem  of  the  first 
cla.ss ; nor  is  the  deception  detected  until  the  wear  of  some 
time  begins  to  act  upon  the  soft  surface  of  the  upper  vitreous 
layer.  Pliny  mentions  a somewhat  similar  de^dce  of  the 
Roman  lapidaries  in  the  case  of  the  Jaspis  Terebinthiziisa, 
the  three  several  strata  being  made  up  of  three  separate 
stones  of  the  best  colours  respectively,  cemented  together 
with  \'enice  tuq)entine,  which  is  still  used  for  the  purpose  on 
account  of  its  perfect  transparency. 

I have  seen  tolerable  antique  })aste8  set  in  old  bronze 
rings,  and  cndently  genuine,  but  hardly  ever  in  rings  of 
the  precious  metals;  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  such 
base  imitations  were  only  worn  by  people  of  the  lowest  class 
or  slaves.  Pliny  mentions  expressly  “ the  gloss  gems  of  the 
rings  of  the  jwpulace,”  which,  when  ground  up  with  pipeclay, 
pro<luced  the  paint  called  “annulare.”  A paste  cameo  of  a 
spliinx  seated,  an  imitation  of  the  Sardonyx  and  very  well 
executed,  set  in  a massy  antique  gold  ring,  once  came 
under  my  notice ; but  without  doubt  this  cameo  had  been 
jMissed  oft’  upon  the  ancient  owner  ns  the  real  gem  of  which 
it  was  so  admirable  a counterfeit.  This  antique  fraud  re- 
minds one  of  the  jocidar  punishment  inflicted  by  Gallienus 
ujx>n  the  jeweller  who  had  taken  in  the  Empress  Salonina 
with  some  false  gems.  She  demanded  that  an  example 
should  bo  made  of  him,  and  the  emperor  ordered  that  he 
should  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre. 
The  poor  wretch  was  thrown  naked  into  the  arena,  the  door 

raanufactured  into  an  antitiue  Sanl  had  lieen  sold  at  an  cnoraious  price 
in  this  manner,  and  vouched  to  have  to  a Xca|K>litnn  duke,  an  enthusiastic 
been  recently  dug  up  at  Otmnto,  amateur  of  gems. 
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of  the  den  thrown  oj>en,  when  out  strutted  a cock,  and  the 
culprit  got  oft’  with  tlie  fright,  Gallienus  saying  that  it  was 
just  that  he  who  had  cheated  others  should  himself  be 
cheated.  Antique  glass  rings  also  occur,  with  the  shank 
of  a twisted  pattern,  aud  in  colour  imitating  the  Agate, 
the  head  bearing  a comic  mask,  in  relief,  in  opaque  paste 
of  green  or  some  different  colour  from  the  ring,  copies,  no 
doubt,  of  the  cameo  masks  in  Emerald,  and  Plasma,  and 
Amethyst  so  often  met  with  in  collections.  I once  bought 
one  at  Home,  the  very  fac-simile  of  that  given  by  Caylus  (II. 
Ixxxix.).  These,  from  the  fragility  of  the  material,  are 
naturally  of  extreme  rarity  when  perfect. 

I shall  now  hazard  a remark  that  will  greatly  shock  the 
faith  of  most  collectors,  to  tliis  effect, — that,  of  the  pastes  sold 
as  antique  in  such  abundance,  hardly  one  in  a hundred  is 
genuine.  In  the  handfuls  of  stones  brought  to  the  dealers 
at  Rome  by  the  pca.sants,  just  as  they  are  found  in  turning 
over  the  ground  of  their  vineyards  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, pastes  never  occur  without  some  portion  of  the 
old  bronze  mo\inting  still  adhering  to  them : the  lo(me  intagli 
are  always  cut  on  stones,  even  though  most  of  them  are 
engraved  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  evidently  for  the  wear 
of  the  j)oorest  classes.  Resides,  as  these  valueless  gla.ss  gems 
were  never  worn  by  people  who  could  afford  rings  of  gtild 
or  silver,  there  was  no  probability  that  they  were  taken  out 
of  tlie  settings  and  thrown  away  when  the  ring  was  melted 
down  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
real  gems  in  the  times  of  barbarism.  Again,  every  one  who 
has  ever  seen  a paste  in  its  original  bronze  ring  will  be 
convinced  of  the  all  but  imjwssibility  of  its  being  extracted 
from  the  metal  without  being  broken  into  fragments.  Had 
pastes  been  as  abundant  in  antiquity  as  they  are  in  collec- 
tions, they  would  form  the  majority  of  the  intagli  turned  up 
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ill  the  ground  about  Kome,  whereas  the  direct  contrarj’  is 
the  case ; whence  wo  may  fairly  conclude  that  any  paste 
apjicariug  never  to  have  had  a setting  may  be  looked  upon 
with  the  utmost  susjiicion.  One  of  the  best  antique  pastes 
I have  ever  met  with  was  one  foimd  near  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  1850 : the  intaglio  representing  the  town  of  Troy  ujxm  an 
excellent  imitation  of  a black  and  white  Agate,  and  still  set  in 
its  massy  bronze  ring,  wliich  was  almost  entire.  Many  pastes 
are  produced  as  antiques  which  still  retain  the  projecting 
eilges  of  the  sujierfluous  piece  of  glass,  forming,  as  it  were, 
a thin  frame  around  the  back,  which  clearly  shows  that  they 
have  never  been  set  at  all  or  intended  for  setting : all  such 
may  be  put  down,  without  hesitation,  to  the  account  of  the 
fnbrique  of  the  amateurs  of  the  last  century. 

Some  early  pastes  of  the  Renaissance  are  occasionally  to 
b*  met  with  in  settings  of  the  time,  wliich  fixes  the  date  of 
tlieir  manufacture : they  are  very  rude  and  cast  out  of  “ pot- 
metal,”  to  imitate  the  Sapphire.  But  the  pastes  of  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  same  school  are  often  very  minute 
and  carefully  finished  productions,  containing  elaborate  groups, 
and  finished  up  hy  means  of  the  wheel : and  such  have  often 
passed  for  true  antique  intaglL  One  in  particular,  a group 
on  an  imitation  of  Garnet  in  an  enamelled  gold  ring  of  the 
period,  was  quite  a masterpiece  of  imitative  art. 

The  abundance  of  pastes,  all  styled  antique,  but  due  in 
great  part  to  the  ateliers  of  the  dilettanti  of  the  last  century, 
that  now  fill  the  English  collections,  is  perfectly  amazing, 
and  furnishes  another  and  a most  amusing  proof  of  Ovid’s 
remark,  that  to  believe 

“ quod  viiliimus  credula  tiirba  snmus.” 

Jlany  amateurs  possess  several  hundreds  of  them  at  once, 
and  must  believe,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  glass-workers 
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jin.ssed  all  tlicir  days  in  making  these  fac-similes  of  gems  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  sowing  them  broadcast  in  the  earth  for 
the  delectation  of  future  ages. 

At  some  of  the  sales  of  collections  of  gems  in  London  I 
have  seen  cards  full  of  j)astes  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  the  dozen  pieces,  many  being  as  good  and  as 
genuine  as  such  generally  are.  It  was  therefore  an  amusing 
proof  of  the  influence  of  a name  in  this  branch  of  art,  ns  in 
every  other,  to  see  at  the  side  of  the  Herz  Collection  the 
ignorant  dealers  in  antiquities  bidding  high  prices,  often 
some  pounds  per  lot,  for  the  worthless  jiastes  forming  so 
large  a jiortion  of  its  numbers,  and  which  the  astute  old 
diamond-merchant,  the  first  possessor,  had  purcha®’  '1  m 
former  years  at  the  rate  of  a shilling  for  every  pf-mal 
reidised  at  the  sale. 

I have  lately  examined  a largo  quantity,  jwrhaps  abic-' 
200  lumps,  of  coloured  antique  glass,  of  the  size  and  .slia^ 
of  the  various  kinds  of  gooseberries,  some  much  larger  timn 
others,  but  all  ca.st  ns  much  as  jxissible  to  the  same  form, 
and  evidently  intended  to  receive  an  impression  from  the 
proper  matrix  after  a semi-fusion  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. Some  of  these  lumj>s  were  of  very  fine  eoloura,  and 
a few  were  observable  composed  of  two  difierent  layers, 
designed  to  imitate  the  Sardonyx.  Although  many  were  of 
a pure  kind  of  pot-metal,  the  greatest  part  exhibited  that 
porous,  bubbly  texture  so  generally  found  in  antique  pastes. 
This  entire  stock,  including  a few  finished  works  (one  a 
remarkably  fine  cameo  bu.st  of  Jupiter  in  green  glass)  as 
well  na  a few  rude  intagli  in  Sards  and  Garnets,  was  stated 
to  have  been  discovered  in  one  deposit  near  Naples.  Unfor- 
tunately no  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  these 
accounts  as  to  the  discovery  of  antique  gems  imported  from 
Italy,  the  dealers  having  always  a well-autlienticaltKl  and 
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circ'umstantial  story  at  their  Augers’  cuds  to  give  a false 
value  to  whatever  they  may  have  to  disjxwe  of:  these  em- 
bryo pastes,  therefore,  may  either  liave  been  collected  singly, 
if  antique,  or  else  recently  made  to  order  for  the  antiquity 
market  by  some  glass-worker ; but  supposing  this  statement 
as  to  the  provenance  of  the  hoard  to  bo  essentially  true,  \ve 
should  have  here  a very  interesting  example  of  the  Ai-st 
proeesst^s  of  this  curious  luanufaetura  Many  years  ago  a 
specimen,  beyond  all  suspicion  of  forgery,  of  a globule  of 
paste  prepared  for  the  matrix  came  under  my  notice,  though 
at  the  time  its  object  was  unexplained ; a lenticular  piece  of 
dark-blue  glass,  rough  as  when  cast,  and  looking  like  a dark 
lint  pebble,  was  found,  together  with  a large  Carnclian,  cut 
j'ciKly  for  Setting  but  uncngraved,  and  a silver  ring  set  with 
• j-iidc  hitaglio  of  Mars  in  red  Jasper,  all  dejxisited  beneath 
’■'rge  stone  in  the  ruins  ef  a Roman  building  in  the  Rrond- 
wr.y.  ' iierleon. 


••ifitl*  rf  ttonnirbnnb  S«L*«cc  1!, 


LMPKESSIONS  OF  IN'l’AGLl  IN  TERKA-UOTTA. 

Impressions  of  intugli  on  small  pieces  of  burnt  clay  of  the 
same  form  as  the  gems  are  not  unfrequent  in  collections. 
Those  discov(*red  so  abundantly  amongst  .\s.syrian  remains, 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  royal  seal  (and  in  one  most  inte- 
resting ease  given  by  Layard,  that  of  the  eotemporary  king  of 
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Egypt);  deposited  in  the  j)lncos  whence  they  Imvo  been 
exlnimed  (ancient  archive-offices)  when  attached  by  a string 
to  document-s,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  certain  papyri  still 
extant  with  similar  clay  seals  appended.  Others  of  later 
date,  I have  little  doubt,  seircd  as  moulds  for  making  the 
pa,stes  described  above,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  material 
will  account  for  that  roughness  of  surface  which  so  dis- 
tinguishes the  antique  from  the  modern  productions.  Tliis 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  moulds  used  for 
the  issue  of  the  extensive  base  silver  forgeries  of  the  Lower 
Empire  are  also  made  of  the  same  material  and  in  a 
very  similar  manner ; these  coin-moulds  have  been  found 
abundantly  in  Somersetshire,  Yorkshire,  and  in  Frum-e  at 
Arles  and  Lyons.’  Jfany  of  the  clay  impressions  of  intagli 
come  from  Syria,  a country  always  famed  in  ancient  times  for 
its  glass  manufactures.  Some,  however,  have  taken  tli..-e 
stamped  pieces  of  terra-cotta  for  “ tessene  hospitales,”  < r cri'- 
dentials  carried  by  travellers  as  means  of  introduction  from 
one  friend  to  another  at  a distant  city.  In  the  ‘ I’seiidolus  ’ 
of  Plautus  the  Macedonian  soldier  leaves  an  impression  of  his 
signet,  his  own  portrait,  in  the  hands  of  the  slave-dealer,  with 
a part  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  girl  whom  he  has  bar- 
gained for,  and  subsequently  sends  his  servant  Harpax  with 
the  remainder  of  the  sum,  who,  to  authenticate  his  mission, 
brings  with  him  another  impression  of  the  same  signet  This 
Plautus  styles  Symlwlum ; and  the  various  counters  still 
preserved  .so  abundantly  in  lead,  ivory,  and  clay,  are  supposetl 
to  have  been  intended  for  similar  purposes.  The  famous 
courtezan  Glycera,  amongst  her  other  witticisms  recorded  by 
Athcmffius,  on  receiving  the  clay  impression  of  her  lover’s 

’ Hence  it  is  certainly  nllowittle  analogous  jiroccss  of  manufacturing 
to  conclude  tli.at  moulds  of  the  same  the  cheap  (wstc  gems  so  much  in 
material  would  lie  employed  for  the  demand  at  the  same  pcriovl. 
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signet,  n pre-arranged  signal  that  she  was  to  visit  him, 
replies  to  tlie  messenger,  “ Tell  liini  I cannot  come,  for  it  is 
muddy  (or  mud),”  the  Greek  word  admitting  both  meanings ; 
hence  the  joke.  That  too  enthusiastic  collector,  Verres,  lias 
it  laid  to  his  charge  by  Cicero  as  a most  heinous  crime,  that, 
having  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  seal  on  a letter,  ho 
sent  for  the  signet  itself,  and  never  returned  it  to  the  owimr, 
a proceeding  which  would  be  reprobated  and  imitated  by 
mauy  antiquarians  of  the  present  day. 


MURimiNA. 

To  treat  of  gems  and  to  omit  the  Murrhine  wonld  be  like 
writing  a history  of  this  centurj'  which  should  contain  no 
mention  of  Najioloon,  so  fierce  a war  bos  been  waged  by 
theoretical  archmologists  mth  one  another  about  the  real 
nature  of  this  substance.  Some  have  absurdly  supposed  it  to 
be  Chinese  porcelain,  basing  this  theory  entirely  upon  the 
line  of  Projiertius — 

“ Murrbeaquo  in  I’arthis  pocula  cocta  focis.” 

“ And  murrhine  goblets  baked  in  I’artbian  fires.” 

A mode  of  expression  which  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  his 
favourite  poetical  conceits  for  conveying  the  same  idea  os 
I ’liny,  when  ho  says  “ Some  consider  it  to  be  a liquid  substance 
solidifieil  by  subterranean  heat.”  This,  by  the  way,  is  a strange 
anticipation  of  the  modern  theory  ascribing  the  production  of 
Agates  and  Jaspers  to  igneous  action.  One  cfinsideration 
alone  sniTices  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  porcelain 
hyjx)thesi.s,  ns  though  Pliny,  a man  so  skilled  in  the  arts, 
could  ever  have  mistaken  the  Chine.se  jiainting  of  figures, 
animals,  or  flowers,  on  their  jwreelain  ware,  for  natural  sixit.s 
and  colours  on  a real  stone.  Besides,  the  material  it.sclf  was 
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brought  to  Romo  in  tlio  rough,  and  there  uTought  up  into 
ilishes  ami  Hut  IniwIs,  for  which  alone  it  wa-s  suited, 

in  coiLsequenee  of  the  want  of  thickneas  of  the  strata.  I’ieces 
liowever  were  obtained  of  considcirablo  superficial  extent; 
for,  amongst  the  valuable  object.s  di.s])layed  at  PoTn[)ey’s 
triumi)Ii,  was  a drauglit-board  fimr  feet  long  by  three  wide, 
formed  out  of  only  two  slabs.  This  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  stone  wa.s  introduced  into  Rome,  and 
Pompoy  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinas  the  unworked 
pieces  (lajiides)  and  tlie  va.ses  borne  in  procession  during 
the  triuni])h.* 

The  dimensions  of  a slab  were  never  beyond  tho.se  required 
for  a dish  (abaci  escarii) ; and  the  trulla,  especially  particu- 
larised ns  usually  made  of  this  stone,  was  precisely  of  the 
form  and  size  of  a modern  breakfast-saucer.  These  Jlurrliine 
vessels  were,  in  spite  of  their  high  price,  accumulated  in 
large  numbers  by  the  wealthy  Romans ; those  belonging  to  a 
single  senator,  and  which,  on  the  owner’s  death,  Jsero  seized 
for  himself,  were  sufficient,  when  set  out  as  a spectacle  to 
the  public,  to  fill  a theatre  in  the  Palace-gardens  of  con- 
sid<‘rublo  capacity.  They  are  mentioned  by  various  ancient 
authors  as  being  in  u.se  down  to  the  close  of  the  empire; 
and  legal  w riters  especially  distinguish  Murrhina  from  vessels 
of  glass  or  of  the  precious  metals.  Ifcliogabalus  is  recoixled 
to  have  omph»yed  Murrhino  vases,  tis  well  ns  thcise  of  Onyx, 
for  the  base.st  purposes,‘  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  very  e.xtreme  of  licentious  extravagance.  As  the 
material  was  ind(.‘stnictible,  we  should  expect  to  find  these 


* Tills  was  Ills  third  trinm|ih  to 

coU-hratc  his  vicloric.s  over  the  Cili- 
ciau  |iirnt»'S,  I'ontws,  Armenia,  Cn|>- 
1 i!ido(.ia,  raphlaeoiii.v,  Syria,  Jiidata, 


Albania,  Ilicria,  Crete,  the  Basterni, 
and  the  kin^s  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
erancs. 

* **  111  nmrrhlnts  ft  onychinU  mliixH.*' — 
7>x&. 
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va-ses,  cither  whole  or  in  frayTnents,  amongst  ancient  remains, 
on  the  axiom  that  whatever  cannot  be  anniliilated  must 
exist  in  some  place  or  another,  and  the  oidy  vases  w(!  do 
meet  with  under  circumstances  fulfilling  all  the  rcfjuirements 
of  the  case,  are  of  Agate,  fragments  of  which  1 have  seen 
at  Rome  belonging  to  bowls  of  extraonUnary  diameter,  fully 
accounting  for  the  vast  sums  paid  by  the  luxurious  for  the 
rarities  amongst  this  class.  For  instance,  Petronius  jios- 
sessed  a truUa  valued  at  3000  talents,  which,  immediately 
before  killing  himself,  he  broke  to  j'ieccs,  in  order  to  disaji- 
jK)int  the  expectations  of  Nero,  who  himself  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  jiaid  the  same  sum  for  a smaller  vase.  The.se 
fragments  even  now  are  found  so  abundantly  at  Rome  ns  to 
l>rove  the  extensive  use  of  these  Agate  vessels  in  ancient 
times : they  are  now  cut  up  into  brooch-stones,  if  not  large 
enough  to  be  preserved  as  curiosities  for  their  omi  sake. 
Perfect  vessels,  as  may  bo  supjwsed,  are  of  the  greatest 
rarity.* 

I’liny  d&scribes  the  Slurrhine  as  a stone  covered  with  simts 
varying  from  white  to  purple,  which  last  colour  at  that  time 
incliuled  all  shades  from  dark-red  to  indigo.  The  substance 
also  cxliibited  a mixture  of  tints,  the  purple  passing  into  a 
flame-colour,  and  the  milky  shades  turning  to  a red.  Such 
changes  I have  myself  witnessed  in  an  Agate  trulla  be- 
longing to  an  accpiaintance,  the  colours  of  which  are  a 
nearly  transparent  white,  milky  in  parts,  and  a reddish- 
brown,  going  through  many  curious  changes  of  hue  as  the 
light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  vessel  at  different 
angles.  Agates  present  all  jwssible  varieties  of  colour  : they 
occur  with  shades  of  8aj)phiro,  blue  mixed  with  the  white. 


• The  g|ileiiili(l  AgaU^  vase  of  flic  Museo  liorboiiicu  was  jmrcliascd  for 
the  sum  of  10,000  dueati.ur  l.'SHV. 
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witli  \vell-<lefiucd  stripoa  of  tho  brightest  opaque  colours,  and 
tlio  China  Agiito  has  a milk-white  ground,  in  parts  scmi- 
traasparciit,  variegated  with  a dark-red ; and  tliis  last  seems 
to  come  nearer  to  Pliny’s  poetical  but  somewhat  obscure 
description  than  any  other  stone.  “ Murrhine  vases  have  a 
lustre  without  any  strength,  or  more  properly  a polish  than 
a lustre.  But  their  value  lies  in  their  variety  of  coloms, 
the  sjKits  occasionally  turning  themselves  into  j)urple  and 
white,  and  a third  made  up  of  both ; the  purple,  by  as  it  were 
a transition  of  colour,  becoming  lierj%  or  the  milky  hue 
turning  rod.  Some  especially  adniiro  the  edges  of  these 
spots,  and  a kind  of  play  of  colours  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
rainbow.  Opaque  sjwts  are  most  esteemed ; any  part  trans- 
parent or  pale  is  a defect,  as  are  also  flaws  and  warts  not 
projecting  from  the  surface,  but  as  if  implanted  within  the 
substance  itself.  There  is  some  recommendation  also  in 
their  agreeable  smell.”  This  description  exactly  agrees  with 
that  of  a polished  Agate : the  absence  of  lustre,  the  infinite 
variety  of  shade.s,  and  even  the  defects  noticed,  can  bo 
observed  in  no  other  material  of  sufficient  size  for  the  pur- 
jHises  to  which  the  Murrhine  was  employed.  It  has  been 
sujqiosed  that  this  stone  was  Fluor  Spar,  the  Blue  John  of 
Derbyshire ; but,  besides  the  fact  that  this  is  almost  jieculiar 
to  England,  I do  not  bedieve  that  fragments  of  it  have  ever 
been  found  amongst  Boman  remains.  Even  granting  that 
a few  fragments  of  tho  fluor  spar  of  undoubted  antiquity  dkl 
oeciu,  the  great  frequency  of  the  pieces  of  Agate  vases  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  they  once  constituted  the  class  of  ve.ssels 
so  abundant  under  the  Empire.  For,  if  the  whole  vessels  of 
an  imperisliable  substance  were  so  plentiful  at  a former 
period,  it  is  a logical  consequence  that  at  least  their  fnig- 
meiits  must  be  as  abundant  at  the  present  day,  as  no  pos- 
sible circumstance  coidd  have  swept  them  out  of  existence. 
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Another  cornibomtion  of  this  opinion  is  the  fnct  of  many 
glass  vessels  being  found,  both  entire  and  broken,  which  are 
very  good  imitations  of  stripcsl  Agates ; and  Pliny  expressly 
mentions,  amongst  the  varieties  of  coloured  glass  made  in  his 
day,  one  imitating  the  Murrliiue. 

The  most  splendid  Agate  vase  in  existence  is  the  two- 
handled  cup,  carchetium,  of  the  cajjacity  of  a sextarius  (above 
a pint),  and  covered  with  Bacchanalian  subjects,  presented  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  !)th  century,  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  and  which  was  always  used  to  hold  the  wine  at  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  Fnuice.  In  this  case,  then,  we 
trat^e  a 3Iurrhiue  cup  almost  up  to  the  days  of  the  lloman 
Emjiire ; and,  fi-om  the  style  of  art  displayed  upon  if,  the 
vase  might,  without  hazard,  bo  ascribed  to  the  epi>ch  of  Nero 
liimstdf.’  We  may  conclude,  from  Pliny’s  mode  of  expression, 
that,  although  flat  saucers  of  Murrliino  were  not  uncommon, 
the  thinness  of  the  slabs  of  the  stone  made  a scyphus,  or  deep 
hemispherical  bowl,  an  extraordinary  mrity;  for,  among  the 
show  of  Nero’s  vases  in  the  Palace-garden  theatre  “ were  the 
broken  fragments  of  one  scyphus  preserved  in  a case  with  as 
much  care  as  the  cor|)se  of  iVlexauder  the  Great,  and  exhibited 
to  the  public  to  excite,  I suppose,  the  grief  of  the  age,  and  to 
east  <xlium  upon  fortune !” 

. the  present  day  we  might  still  say  with  Pliny,  “ The 
1 .st  sends  us  JIurrhine  vases.”  Collections  of  Agate  vases 
lormcd  in  India  frequently  occur  in  the  auctions  of  articles 
t)f  I'iriu  in  London,  where  they  still  fetch  high  prices,  though 


^ This  cup  liore  U|ion  its  setting 
the  legend  added  at  the  time  of  it.s 
donation  to  the  abbey  by  Charles  : — 
**  litic  vas  ChrUl<'  tibl  devoU  menu  (IlcavU 
Tertius  in  Franco  snbliiDls  rrgmine  Carlus.'* 

It  wa.s  stolen  in  Feb.  1804  from  the 
Muscuin,  and  the  ancient  setting  of 


gold  enriched  with  precious  stones 
melted  dowu  by  the  thieves;  but 
the  vase  itself  was  fortunately  re- 
covered undaniageti,  and  has  lieen 
remounted  in  an  elegant  style  by 
Dehtfontaine. 
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by  no  means  equal  to  (hose  paid  for  them  in  their  native 
country.  It  was  grievous  to  read  of  the  amount  of  skill, 
lalxmr,  and  value,  annihilated  in  a moment,  when,  at  the 
recent  sack  of  the  palace  of  Delhi,  our  soldiers,  with  the  brutal 
love  of  destruction  that  characterises  John  Bull,  smashed 
chests  upon  chests  full  of  these  elegant  j)ro<luctions.  Ilad 
tlu'y  been  preserved  and  sent  to  England  they  would  have 
afldod  largely  to  the  amount  of  prize-money,  being  worth 
considerably  more  than  their  weight  in  gold. 


ALABASTElt. 

This  stone  was  originally  known  as  the  Onyx,  a name 
afterwards  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  gem  still  called 
by  that  name.  From  the  description  of  it  given  by  Pliny 
it  must  have  Ijecn  the  stone  now  known  as  the  Oriental 
Alabaster,  “being  of  the  colour  of  honey,  variegate<l  with 
8[)iml  spots,  and  opaque.”  It  came  from  Arabia  and  Egj'pt, 
but  the  best  sort  of  it  from  Cannania.  It  was  at  first  only 
used  for  making  drinking-cups,  but  soon  became  so  plentiful 
at  Rome  that  Pliny  mentions  columns  thirty-two  feet  lonir 
forme<l  of  it,  and  also  a dining-room  of  Calliiitufi.fc;  ''  i 

of  Claudius)  adorned  with  more  than  thirty  suck-  ’ v ■ 
The  columns  and  pilasters  presented  by  Mnhonn  t Ai. 
building  of  the  church  of  S.  Paolo-fiiori-le-JIura  at  Ro. 
arc  above  forty  feet  in  length,  of  a single  bh)ck  each,  ainl  ot 
the  most  beautiful  qiiality.  This  stone  is  often  of  a rich 
brown  mixetl  with  lemon-colour;  and  this  kind  is  quarried 
to  a large  extent  at  Volterra,  where  it  is  worked  up  into 
those  elegant  vases  of  colossal  size  now  often  to  1m?  seen  in 
the  London  shops.  Pliny  says  that  it  received  the  name  of 
Alabaster  from  its  being  used  to  make  the  little  jars  for 
holding  perfumes,  which  were  called  nlabantra  as  being 
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Bliai>ed  like  an  amphora  without  handles ; hence  the  stone  of 
which  they  were  commonly  miule  got  the  designation  of 
Lapis  Alabastrites.  These  perfume-jars  are  of  common  occur- 
rence and  of  all  sizes,  both  in  this  material  and  also  in  glass 
and  pottery,  but  those  of  stone  were  thought  to  prest^rve  the 
perfume  better.  Hence  we  sec  that  8t,  Mark’s  “alabastnim 
unguenti  nardi  spicati  ” and  the  “iiardi  parvnis  onyx”  of 
llomcc  meant  the  same  thing.  The  “ lx)x  of  ointment  ” of 
the  Jacobean  translators  gives  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  passage, 
an  error  due  to  their  notions  being  biassed  by  the  usages  of 
their  own  time.s,  when  ointments,  as  at  present,  were  solid 
compounds  of  lard,  and  necessarily  kept  in  boxes  for  use ; a 
mistranslation  the  more  absurd  when  we  consider  the  ejx)ch 
and  the  country  where  the  event  recorded  by  the  evangelist 
took  place.  But  the  unguenta  of  the  ancients  were  merely 
scented  oils  obtained  by  macerating  spices  or  flowers  in  olive 
oil,  and  thus  obtaining  their  essence  by  pressure.  The  neck 
of  the  Alabaster  vessel  was  brokat  off  when  its  contents  were 
required,  as  it  had  been  hermetically  scaled  by  the  maker 
to  jirovent  the  evaporation  of  the  scent.  In  the  museum  at 
Naples  are  shown  some  largo  Alabaster  jars  from  Pompeii 
I rV  a strong  perfume  from  their  former  contents, 

• ■ . Oict  the  Emperor  Nicola.s,  on  his  visit,  “rimase 

j.”  as  Wi  ll  he  might;  at  least  so  says  the  custode  of 
I'ue  gallery.  We  lind  a large  numher  of  canopi,  or  saeretl 
Egyptian  vases,  with  a cover  shaped  like  the  head  of  a 
mummy,  made  of  tliis  stone.  The  commoner  variety  n.sed 
for  these  little  vessels  is  exiictly  like  that  of  Derbyshire 
worked  up  into  similar  forms  at  the  present  cUiy.  This  stone 
deserves  the  name  of  Onyx  much  bettor  than  the  gem  to 
which,  at  a later  jieriod,  the  term  was  exclasivcly  confined, 
for  it  is  of  the  exa<'t  colour  of  the  finger-nail,  and  shaded  in 
the  same  manner.  The  Ony.x  vases  already  mentiouMl  as 
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liaving,  a.s  well  as  Murrhine,  been  so  degradetl  by  Ileliogn- 
balus,  must  have  been  some  eb'gant  drinking-vessels  of  the 
Oriental  Alabaster  designed  to  adorn  the  tables  of  his  more 
tasteful  predecessors. 


EOCK-CKYSTAL. 

The  Hfurrliino  Vases  naturally  introduce  the  subject  of 
those  of  Crystal,  which  w'ero  as  much  in  fashion  among  the 
Ixomans  as  with  their  imitators,  tlie  wealthy  Italians  of  the 
Cinque-Cento  period.  Tiie  ancients  bad  a notion  that  this 
stone  was  only  hardened  ice,  and  hence  its  name,  the  Greek 
word  for  ice.  This  theory  was  siipjwscd  to  be  continued  l>y  the 
circumstance  that  their  chief  supply  of  Crystal  was  obtained 
from  the  Alps,  where  it  still  abounds  in  the  moraine,  or  ddbris 
left  by  the  glaciers.  'Phe  Homans  used  it  almost  exclusively 
for  making  cups  and  vases.  I have  met  with  hardly  any 
antique  intagli  in  Crystal ; no  doubt  its  want  of  colour  operated 
against  its  use  as  a ring-stone.  The  engravers  of  the  Re- 
vival, on  the  other  hand,  often  employed  it  for  intagli,  and 
executed  some  of  their  best  works  in  this  stone.  Vasari  espe- 
cially praises  the  Crj'stals  of  Giovanni  del  Castel  Bolognese," 
the  most  eminent  of  those  early  artists.  Their  -ings 

were  not  so  much  intended  for  signets  as  for  jKjrsonal  orna- 
ments, and  to  adorn  articles  of  plate,  where  largeness  of 
extent  and  transparency  were  rather  recommendations  than 
otherwise.  Pliny  mentions  the  lucrative  fraud  then  common 
of  staining  Crystal  so  as  to  imitate  Emeralds,  Amethysts,  and 
other  coloured  gems,  but  forbeai-s  to  give  the  process,  because 
even  luxury,  as  he  says,  ought  to  be  protected  against  iinjwsi- 
tion.  Dutens,  however,  is  less  scrupulous ; he  asserts  that  a 


* Vasari  names  in  |>articulnr  tlio  'J'ityuB  and  the  (ianvincile  engraved 
!•)'  liim  for  Ijiiolito  dei  Medici. 
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Cr}'stal  heated  and  pluugetl  into  the  tincture  of  cochineal,  be- 
comes a Kuby ; into  a mixture  of  tumesolo  and  siiffron,  a 
Sapphire ; and  so  on  for  the  rest,  always  assuming  the  colour 
of  the  tincture  into  which  it  is  plunged.  Or  the  same  end 
may  be  obtained  by  macerating  the  crystal  for  some  months 
in  spirits  of  tur])cntiue,  saturated  with  a metallic  oxide  of  the 
required  tint.  I believe  it  much  more  probable  that  the 
ancients  employed  the  more  simple  method  now  .so  much  in 
use,  and  to  which  most  of  the  Carbuncles  of  the  London  shops 
are  due,  and  that  is  to  cut  the  crystal  to  the  proper  form,  and 
painting  its  back  the  required  colour,  so  to  set  it  in  the  piece 
of  jewellery.  The  fact  that  ancient  gems  were  usually  set 
with  a back  to  them,  would  greatly  favour  the  execution  of 
this  fraud,  to  baffle  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Chrj'solithus  for 
instance,  Pliny  expres.sly  mentions  that  the  stone  was  set 
open.  Although  the  Homan  jewellers  made  false  Jasjiers  of 
throe  colours  by  cementing  as  many  slices  of  different  stones 
together,  and  hence  its  name  Terebinthizusa,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  doublets,  the  favoiu-ito 
device  of  the  modern  trade,  by  which  a thin  sbee  of  real 
stone  is  backed  by  a facetted  Crystal,  and  then  so  set  as  to 
conceal  the  junction.  The  ancient  frauds  in  coloured  stones 
were  entirely  confined  to  the  substitution  of  pastes  for  the  true, 
to  detect  which  Pliny  lays  down  many  rules,  some  fanciful 
enough,  but  containing  one  that  is  infallible,  that  by  means 
of  a splinter  of  Obsidian  a paste  may  be  scratched,  but  not  a 
real  stone.  We  may  as  well  eonclude  the  subject  of  false 
gems,  w hich  falls  appropriately  under  the  head  of  the  Crj’stal, 
so  much  used  in  their  fabrication,  by  quoting  the  curious 
observations  of  Camillo  Leonardo,  of  Pesaro,  on  the  various 
fmuds  practised  by  the  jewellers  of  his  own  times,  1502. 
Many  of  these  are  extremely  ingenious,  aud  the  recipes  for 
them  doubtless  handed  down  by  trmlitiou  from  remote  ages. 
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J5esi(lcs  pastes  of  Smalto,  wLieb  exactly  counterfeited  the 
true  gems,  they  converted  common  stones  into  others  of  a 
more  precious  quality  by  various  curious  pnx'osses.  Thus  a 
Gurnet  cut  very  thin  and  backed  with  Crystal,  was  sold  as  a 
Kuby ; an  Amethyst  hollowetl  out  and  tilled  with  a coloured 
tincture  imitated  the  Galais,  which  gem  was  likewise  countc^r- 
feited  by  a thin  tablet  of  Amethyst  laid  upon  a ruby-colouretl 
foil.  Diamonds  were  forged  by  cutting  a i)ale  Sapphire  or 
a Beryl  to  the  right  shape,  and  then  backing  it  with  the 
prt)per  tincture.  To  understand  this,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  until  quite  lately  Diamonds  were  always  set  tqion  a 
black  ground,  to  give  them  lustre : on  the  proiier  preparatiou 
of  which  Cellini  treats  at  groat  length  in  his  ‘ Orcficeriii,’  as 
being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  effect  of  the  stone. 
To  baffle  the  test  of  the  tile,  which  no  paste  can  resist,  the 
forgers  of  the  time  of  Cainillo  Leonardo  chiefly  imiUited  the 
Emerald  and  the  Peridot,  as  these  gems  are  in  reality  but 
little  harder  than  glass,  and  yield  to  the  fdo  altnost  as  easily 
as  their  counterfeits  in  paste ; so  that  the  sole  moans  of  detec- 
tion remaining,  was  to  cxiimiue  them  by  the  light  of  a candle, 
when  the  colour  of  the  false  gems  would  be  found  to  fade 
away  the  more  intently  they  were  viewed. 

nie  annexed  epigram  is  entitled  in  the  Anthology,  “ U{x>u 
an  Engraved  Crystal,”  in  which  case  it  would  give  us  the 
name  of  another  ancient  engraver  of  the  Greek  period  ; but 
the  cxj)ressions  of  the  epigram  itself  would  rather  make  me 
conclude  that  the  portrait  was  painted  in  gold  on  the  back  of 
a piece  of  glass,  which  was  covered  by  another  piece  fused 
uixui  it,  so  that  the  paintmg  appeared  enclosed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  glass,  of  which  art  some  beautiful  specimens  arc 
still  preserved.” 

* The  tiiicst  |irol>alily  of  these  is  jKjrly  of  f)r.  Conyers  M iiUleloii,  and 
the  jwrlrait  of  a cliihl,  once  the  jiro-  now  in  tlie  liritisli  Museum. 
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Diononus,  Anthol.  ix.  77(5. 

“ Tho  art  and  colour  well  might  Zeuxis  claim, 
lint  Sat3’reius  is  mj'  author’s  name. 

Who  on  the  tiny  cr^'sttil  drew  tho  face, 

Arsiuoo’s  portrait  full  of  living  grace  ; 

An  ofl'ering  to  his  queen,  though  small  in  size. 

No  larger  work  with  me  in  merit  vies.” 

lleniiis-sance  Crt'shil  infagli  arc  somctiniesfoimd  in  jewellery 
of  that  jtcriotl,  sot  with  the  engraved  side  downwards  upon  a 
gold  or  azure  foil.  The  eft’eet  thus  produced  is  very  singular, 
tho  figures  appearing  ns  tliongh  cut  in  relief  in  a transparent 
gem,  a 'ropaz  or  Sapphire,  and  the  decej>tion  is  so  perfect  ns 
only'  to  bo  detected  bj'  the  touch.  A veiled  bust  of  tlie  Jfa- 
donua,  thus  treated  and  set  in  a ring,  the  first  instance  of  this 
ingenious  device  that  came  under  my  notice,  puzzled  rao  for 
some  time,  by  the  apparent  relief  of  the  u ork  ujron  an  actually 
(dain  .surface.  This  stvde  of  work  in  Crystal  is  also  men- 
tioned by  jrarietto,  in  whoso  time  severid  had  been  circidated 
amongst  the  I’arisian  connoisseurs  as  antiques  of  the  Koman 
{KjriiKl. 

Tho  Romans  userl  to  give  fabulous  prices  for  vessels  in. 
tliis  material.  Pliny  mentions  a lady,  and  one  ttxi  by  no 
mi'ans  wealthy,  who  bought  a Crystal  trulla  for  a sum  e([ual 
to  l.oOO/.  of  our  money  ; and  Nero,  to  avenge  himself  upon 
tho  world,  when  informed  of  his  deposition  by  tho  Senate, 
threw  down  and  snm.shed  two  crystal  bowls,  ncypM,  engraveal 
with  subjects  from  Homer. 

Crystal  is  found  in  very  large  masses ; th«-  largest  known 
to  the  Romans  weighed  .')()  pounds,  and  was  dedicated  bv 
Livia  in  the  Capitol ; and  a bowl  is  mentioned  which  held 
four  sextarii,  or  al>out  two  quart.s.  I mywdf  have  seen  a rolled 
Crystal  more  than  a foot  in  length,  of  a perfect  egg-shape, 
and  of  admirable  transparency.  It  had  formed  a jtart  of 
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the  plunder  of  Delhi,  and  was  intended  to  be  cut  into  a 
vase,  the  capacity  of  which  W’ould  doubtless  approach  to  that 
recorded  by  Pliny. 

The  balls  of  Crystal  occasionally  found  amongst  ancient 
remains  were  used  as  burning-glasses.'®  Tliat  they  were  thus 
employed  by  surgeons  appears  from  the  pa.ssage  of  Pliny : 
“ I find  it  asserted  by  physicians,  that  when  any  part  of  the 
body  requires  to  bo  cauterized,  it  caimot  bo  better  done  than 
by  means  of  a crystal-ball  held  up  against  the  sun’s  rays.” 
Orpheus  (170)  recommends  their  eniplojunent  to  kindle 
the  sacrificial  fire : 

“ Take  in  thy  pious  hand  tho  Crj'stal  bright. 

Translucent  imago  of  the  Eternal  Light. 

Pleased  with  its  lustre,  every’  power  divine 
Sliall  grant  thy  vows  presented  at  their  shrine. 

But  how  to  prove  the  virtue  of  the  stone, 

A certain  mode  I will  to  thee  make  known : 

To  kindle  \vithout  fire  tho  sacred  blaze, 

This  wondrous  gem  on  splintered  pine-wood  place, 
Fortha’ith,  reflecting  tho  bright  orb  of  day. 

Upon  tho  wood  it  shoots  a slender  ray. 

Caught  by  tho  unctuous  fuel  this  will  raise 
First  smoke,  then  sparkles,  then  a mighty  blaze. 

Such  wo  the  fire  of  ancient  Vesta  name, 

I.ovcd  by  th'  immortals  all,  a holy  flame. 

No  other  fire  with  such  grateful  fumes 
The  fatted  victim  on  their  hearths  consumes ; 

Yet  though  of  flame  the  cause,  strange  to  bo  fold, 

Tho  stone  snatched  from  tho  blaze  is  icy  cold.” 

The  Cainigorum,  so  much  in  fashion  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  that  Mawo  (1804)  speaks  of  ten  guineas  being 
the  usual  price  of  a seal-stone,  Ls  only  a Crystal  coloured  a 


They  were  also  held  in  the  hand  ueas  durlnj’  the  fiery  heat  of  the 
for  the  sake  of  their  refreshing  CiX)l-  semtliern  suimners. 
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dark  orange  or  deep  brown  by  some  metallic  oxide.  Some 
of  them  are  certainly  very  beautiful,  much  resembling  the 
Jacinth,  and  are  by  far  superior  in  lu-stre  to  the  German 
Topaz,  a stone  of  the  same  kind,  and  now  imjx)rted  in  such 
large  quantities. 

Crystals  and  Agates  are  not  uncommon  in  collections,  con- 
taining a small  quantity  of  water  in  a cavity  left  within 
them  at  the  time  of  their  formation.  I am  informed  that  in 
California  the  miners  often  meet  with  large  nodules  of  quartz 
thus  filled,  and  are  often  killed  by  drinking  the  liquid  con- 
tained therein,  so  strongly  impregnated  is  it  with  silica. 
This  is  the  Enhydros  of  Pliny  and  the  jMediaival  miner- 
alogists, who  looked  upon  it  as  a most  wonderfid  miracle  of 
nature,  to  judge  from  the  numerous  epigrams,  of  which  it  has 
been  thought  worthy  by  Claudian  and  other  poets : — 

EriGRAM  VIII.  et  set/. 

“ \Vhon  the  Alpine  ice,  frost-hardened  into  stone, 

First  braved  the  sun,  and  as  a jewel  shone, 

Not  all  its  substance  could  the  gem  assume  ; 

Some  tell-tale  drops  still  linger  in  its  womb. 

Ilonce  with  augmented  fame  its  wonders  grow, 

And  charms  the  soul  the  stone's  mysterious  flow. 

Whilst  slored  within  it  from  Creation’s  birth, 

'Ihe  treasured  waters  add  a double  worth. 

Mark  where  extended  a translucent  vein 
Of  brighter  crystal  tracks  the  glittering  plain. 

N o Boreas  fierce,  no  nipping  winter  knows 
The  hidden  spring,  but  ever  ebbs  and  flows ; 

No  frosts  congeal  it,  and  no  Dog-star  dries. 

E’en  all-consuming  Time  its  youth  defies. 

A stream  unfettore<l  pent  in  crx’stal  round, 

A truant  fount  by  hardened  waters  Iwund, 

JIark  how  the  gem  with  native  sources  foams, 

How  the  live  spring  in  refluent  eddies  roams  I 
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How  tho  bright  rainbow  painb^  tho  opposing  ray 
As  with  tlie  imprisoned  winter  fights  tlio  day ! 
Strange  nymph  ! above  all  rivers’  fame  supremo, 
Gem  yet  no  gem  ; a stone,  yet  flowing  stream. 
Erst,  while  the  boy,  pleased  with  its  polish  clear. 
With  gentle  finger  twirled  tho  icy  sphere, 

He  marked  the  drops  pent  in  its  stony  hold; 
Spared  by  tho  rigour  of  tho  wintry  cold ; 

With  thirst}'  lips  th’  unmoistened  ball  ho  fries. 
And  the  loved  draught  with  fraitless  kisses  plies. 

Streams  which  a stream  in  kindred  prison  chain. 
Which  water  were  and  water  still  remain. 

What  art  hath  bound  ye,  by  what  wondrous  force 
Hath  ice  to  stone  congealed  tho  limpid  source  ? 

\\  hat  heat  tho  captive  saves  from  winter  hoar. 

Or  what  warm  zephyr  thaws  the  frozen  core  ? 

Say  in  what  hid  recess  of  inmost  earth, 

Prison  of  fleeting  tides,  thou  hadst  thy  birth? 

hat  power  thy  substance  fixed  with  icy  spell. 
Then  loosed  tho  prisoner  in  his  crystal  cell  ? 


1 liuve  rend  of  one  of  these  pregnmit  ciyslals  exploding 
when  held  in  a person’s  mouth,  in  consequence  of  tho  c.xpan- 
sion  of  the  inclosed  fluid,  and  lacerating  liis  j)alate  very  dan- 
gerously. Whether  the  water  was  inclosed  within  the  stone 
at  the  time  of  its  formation,  as  tho  ancients  suj)posed,  or 
afterwards  inliltnited  through  its  isires  in  the  lapse  of  age.s, 
is  still  a matter  of  dispute.  I have  myself  seen  the  hollow 
spherical  i>ortious  of  the  stems  of  Vetiico  ■vlassns  nearly  filled 
with  water,  which  has  jK'iiet’'^'^"  '-^^loir  suh- 
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stance,  or  else  througli  some  imperceptible  fissures  iu  the 
soldering,  during  the  few  centuries  they  have  lain  under 
ground ; and  curiously  enough  the  marks  made  by  the  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  the  rising  lif|uid  on  the  interior  of  the 
glass  e.vactly  imitate  the  natural  layers  of  an  Agate.  At  the 
sale  of  Barbetti’s  coUection  of  Phcenician  antiquities,  some 
hollow  rims  of  glass  sepulchral  urns  filled  with  water,  which 
had  doubtless  penetrated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  sphe- 
rical lx>sses  above  mentioned,  were  bought  at  high  prices  by 
credulous  antiquaries,  who  took  for  granted  the  truth  of  the 
wily  Italian’s  assertion,  that  they  contained  a wonderful  per- 
fume with  which  they  had  been  filled  at  the  time  of  their 
manufacture.  And  to  increase  the  prodigy,  he  prtdended  that 
this  liquid  wa.s  of  so  jjowerful  an  odour,  that  one  of  these 
rims  having  been  broken  by  accident  iu  a r<jom  in  Paris,  all 
the  persons  present  wc're  immediately  driven  out  by  its 
strength ! 


•JADE. 

Jade  is  a semi-opaque  stone  of  a soapy  apj>earnnce,  and 
varying  in  colour  from  a dirty  white  to  a dull  olive.  Amulets 
mad-'  ^ 't  were  Ixslieved  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  prevent  all 
di.si^  -3  of  the  kidney.s ; hence  the  name  of  the  stone  from 
Hijada,  the  Spanish  for  “kidney,”  and  its  scientific  title  of 
Nephrite.  Slany  vases  and  figures  in  this  material  are  to  be 
seen  in  collections,  but  few  of  them  probably  are  anti(pie. 
The  sole  merit  of  these  works  lies  in  the  extreme  ditliculty 
of  their  execution  on  account  of  the  excessive  hardness  of 
the  stone,  which  circumstance  greatly  recommends  it  to  the 
Chinese  and  to  their  brethren  in  taste,  certain  amongst  the 
rich  and  curiosity-loving  of  the  English  collectors.  I scarcely 
bel  ieve  the  stone  to  hgve  bocu  known  to  the  ancients,  from 
the  fact  thae’tlio'live  SKiii-s  m is  due  to  the  Spaniards  or 
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Portuguese,  who  first  imported  it  from  the  East ; for  if  com- 
monly employetl  in  ancient  art,’  we  should  have  cx{>ected  to 
find  it  still  designated  by  some  Italian  corruption  of  its 
I^tiu  synonpn.  Pliny  mentions  a Syrian  stone,  the  Adadu- 
nephros,  or  “ kidney  of  Adonis but  as  there  was  also  the 
“eye”  and  the  “finger”  of  the  same  j>ersonage  represented 
by  gems,  wo  may  conclude  they  all  owed  their  names  merely 
to  their  similarity  in  form  to  those  parts  of  the  human  body. 
Even  had  the  Jade  been  known  at  an  earlier  period,  the 
ancient  love  of  the  beautiful  and  their  correct  taste  would 
have  prevented  their  throwing  away  their  labour  and  time 
upon  so  ugly  and  refractory  a material. 


JET. 

This  name  is  a corruption  of  Gagates,  its  ancient  appella- 
tion ; but  it  was  then  chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  in  magic, 
as  a means  of  fumigation.  It  was  also  employed  for  staining 
pottery  an  idelible  black : “ fictilia  ex  eo  inscripta  non  de- 
lentur.”  Anklets  and  bracelets  are  found  turned  out  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  the  similar  substance,  Kirameridge  coal,  the  works 
of  the  Itoman-British  inhabitants  of  our  coasts  but  the  in- 
tagli  in  Jet  palmed  off  upon  antiquarians  so  abundantly  within 
these  few  years,  are  known  now  to  be  recent  forgeries. 


' I have,  however,  met  with  one 
or  two  intagli  of  the  Gnostic  class 
upon  either  this  stone  or  else  a bad 
plasma,  not  to  he  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  eye. 

’ A complete  suite  of  Jet  orna- 
ments, comprising  two  hair-pins 
with  heads  composed  of  pine-cones, 
almonds,  and  trefoils,  bracelets. 


rings,  a half-crotalon  with  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  all  2C  articles,  were 
discovertsl  in  two  stone-collins,  de- 
posited under  the  chief  entrance  of 
Saint  Gordon,  Cologne,  at  the  time 
of  the  repairs  of  that  church  in  184H. 
They  are  su]>]iosed  to  have  been  the 
omameuts  of  some  ])riestesscs  of 
Cybele. 
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THE  FORMS  OP  ANTIQUE  GEMS. 

In  the  age  of  Pliny  the  favourite  form  was,  ho  says,  the 
oblong,  meaning  thereby  tlie  very  long  oval  in  which  an- 
tique gems  are  so  often  to  be  found.  In  the  next  degree  of 
favour  stood  the  lentile-sliaped,  or  a sphere  much  flattened 
on  both  sides,  now  called  a “ stone  cut  en  cabochon,”  or  in 
jewellers’  phrase  “ tallow  dixip.”  Lessing  has  some  ingenious 
speculations  as  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  form,  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  fully  half  the  number  of  intagli  existing.  He 
endeavours  to  show  that  it  faeilitated  the  engraving  of  tlic 
design,  and  assisted  the  perspective  by  bringing  the  various 
depths  of  the  intaglio  into  the  same  plane.  But  tlie  most 
probable  motive  was,  that  the  projecting  surface  of  tlie  gem 
forming  a corresponding  depression  in  the  wax  might  serve 
to  protect  from  defacement  the  impression  of  the  intaglio  in 
that  soft  material.’ 

Next  in  favour  came  the  cycloidal  or  elliptic  shape,  a very 
common  one  in  the  intagli  of  the  preceding  century ; and  last 
of  all  the  circular.  Angular  stones  were  disliked,  and  indeed 
we  never  meet  with  fine  intagli  cut  upon  such,  for  whenever 
gems  of  this  shape  do  occur,  wliich  is  but  seldom,  they  present 
engravings  belonging  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  Empire ; and 
such  are  also  octangular.  A square  autique  intaglio  I have 
never  met  with.  Gems  with  a hollow  or  irregularly  projecting 
surface  were  naturally  regardctl  as  inferior  to  those  of  a flat 
and  even  exterior.  To  understand  this  remark,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  seen  in  what  manner  the  Romans  employed  the  harder 
precious  stones,  as  Rubies  and  Sapphires,  and  we  find  tliat  they 
never  attempted  to  reduce  them  to  any  regular  shape,  but  set 
them  retaining  their  natural  form,  to  which  the  lapidary  had 

> Desulcs,  tlie  protuberant  form  of  ornamental  anti  showy  when  worn 
the  colourctl  gem  rentlereil  it  more  on  the  finger. 
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contrived  to  give  a certain  degree  of  polish.  Hence  snch  u 
Btono,  if  naturally  presenting  a regular  shape,  or  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal crystal,  was  much  more  ornamental  than  those  occurring, 
as  is  most  usual,  in  the  ungainly  form  of  irregularly  rolled 
pebbles.  The  most  valuable  coloured  gems,  almost  as  rude 
(with  the  exception  of  a slight  polish)  a.s  when  picked  up 
amongst  the  gravel  of  the  Indian  toiTcnt,  ma)'  be  seen  adorn- 
ing, more  by  their  intrinsic  value  than  by  their  beauty,  the 
most  preeious  treasures  of  antiquity,  as  the  Iron  Crown,  that 
of  Hungary,  and  the  five  coronets  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain 
now  deposited  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny. 


CHEMICAL  COMPflSITION  OF  GEMS. 

Diamond  : pure  Carbon.  Specific  gravity,  IL.’iO  ; liardncss  = 10. 
iSappAire ; nearly  pure  Alumina.  Sp.  gr.,  4 ; hardnc.ss  = 10  nearly. 
Knby : the  rame,  but  slightly  less  hard. 

Eimrald : Glucino,  12.5;  Silica,  68.5;  Alumina,  15.75;  Oxide 
of  Chromium,  0.3  ; Oxide  of  Iron,  1 ; Lime,  0.25.  Sp.gr.,  2.7; 
lianlue.s,s  = 7.5  to  8. 

Jacinth:  Zircon,  70;  Silica,  25;  Oxide  of  Iron,  0.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.5 
to  4.7  ; hardness  = 7.5. 

Garnet  : Silica,  33.75;  Alumina,  27.25;  Oxide  of  Iron,  30; 

Oxide  of  Manganese,  0.25.  Sp.  gr.,  4.2  ; hardness  = 6 to  7. 
Amethyst  or  Coloured  Quartz:  Silica,  97.5;  Oxide  of  Iron,  0.75; 

Alumina,  0.25.  Sp.  gr.,  2.6 ; hardness  = 7. 

Turquoise : Alumina,  73  ; Oxide  of  Copper,  4.5  ; Oxide  of  Iron, 
4;  Water,  18.  Sp.  gr.,  2.8;  hardness  = 5. 

Lapis-lazuli:  .Silica,  49;  Alumina,  11;  T.imc,  16;  Soda,  8; 
Oxide  of  Iron,  4 ; Magnesia,  2 ; Sulphuric  Acid,  2.  Sp.  gr., 
2.95  ; hardness,  scratches  glass. 

Calcedony  (including  Carnelian,  Onyx,  Plasma') : Silica,  84  ; Alu- 
mina, 16.  Sp.  gr.,  2.0;  hardness,  somewhat  greater  than 
Flint. 
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liorwi*  of  AcbiUik  mouTDlnit  over  (be  eUai  Fatir>c:ua  Or*«k  Yellow  .Serd. 


ON  THE  TESTS  OF  ANTIQUITY  IN  GEMS, 

AND  ON 

THE  IXSTUUMENTS  U«ED  HY  THE  ANCIENT  ENGUATERS. 

On  commencing  the  Second  Section  of  this  work,  which  treats 
of  the  Intagli  and  Camei  considered  in  themselves,  it  will  be 
a most  suitable  intro<luction  to  the  subject,  to  make  a few  ob- 
servations on  the  two  points,  forming  the  title  of  this  cha])ter, 
so  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  No  definite  rules 
can  indeed  be  given,  as  nothing  but  long  experience,  and  the 
careful  examination  of  large  numbers  of  gems  belonging  to 
every  period,  can  suj)ply  that  almost  intuitive  perception  in 
tlie  art,  so  impossible  to  bo  acquired  in  any  other  manner. 
The  remarks  that  follow  are  the  result  of  much  thought,  and 
of  many  years  study  of  antique  gems,  and  of  the  careful 
examination  of  some  of  the  principal  European  collections. 

If  we  consider  the  purjwse  to  which  intagli  were  almost  ex- 
clusively applied,  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  namely,  that 
of  signets,  to  be  worn  set  in  rings,  we  shall  naturally  look  with 
suspicion  upon  any  engraved  gems  the  dimensions  of  which 
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exceed  those  of  an  ordinary  ring-stone ; and  it  mil  be  found, 
by  observation,  that  this  rule  has  but  very  few  exceptions, 
and  tliat  almost  all  intagli  of  a large  size  are  of  a j>eriod 
subsequent  to  the  rerival  of  the  art.  Of  course  we  except 
from  this  rule  the  large  gnostic  gems  which  were  intended  to 
be  worn  on  the  dress,  or  to  bo  carried  on  the  person  as 
amulets,  and  not  to  be  employed  as  signet-rings.  For  pur- 
poses of  ornament  to  dresses,  plate,  and  jewellery,  the  Romans 
preferred  precious  stones  the  beauty  and  valhe  of  which  con- 
sisted in  their  colour  alone,  and  which  were  employed  uncut ; 
or  else  camei  which  their  size  and  style  of  work  rendered 
effective  when  viewed  from  a distance,  whereas  intagli  make 
no  show  unless  upon  a close  examination.  The  finest  antique 
cameo  that  ever  delighted  my  eyes  was  a large  profile  head 
of  Jupiter  Dodonneus  on  SardonjTc,  still  enclo.sed  in  the 
oxidised  iron-setting  that  had  formerly  served  to  fix  it  upon 
the  cuirass  of  some  Roman  general.  This  custom  explains 
the  use  of  the  fine  perforation  running  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  stone,  so  often  to  be  observed  in  really  antique 
camei,  and  which  is  merely  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  a thread 
for  the  purjHjse  of  affixing  the  cameo  to  the  dress.  But  to 
return  to  the  point  noticed  at  starting.  The  small  size  of 
antique  intagli,  so  observable  on  looking  over  any  collection, 
will  of  itself  prove  what  a striking  difference  this  peculiarity 
alone  makes  between  them  and  the  \vorks  executed  after 
the  revival  of  gem-engraving.  Ever  since  that  period,  the 
artists  have  always  preferred  stones  of  considerable  magni- 
tude ; and  their  best  works  are  to  bo  seen  on  gems  of  larger 
size  than  those  used  for  their  less  ini])ortnnt  composition.s, 
which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  antique  practice.  Groups 
of  several  figures,  and  representations  of  well-known  historical 
events,  are  an  almost  c(>rtain  mark  of  modem  work  ; whilst 
the  drawing  of  the  earlier  Cinque-Cento  engravers,  has  all 
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the  quaint  and  exaggerated  character  to  be  found  in  the 
paintiuga  on  the  Majolica  of  the  same  period. 

Again,  antique  gems  are  often  of  a very  irregular  form  on 
the  liack,  in  fact  retaining  their  natural  shape,  the  edge  being 
merely  rounded  off  for  the  convenience  of  setting.  This  was 
done  to  increase  the  depth  of  colour  of  the  gem,  which  would 
have  been  lowered  had  its  thickness  been  diminished.  The 
back  of  the  gem  also,  although  highly  polished,  will  often 
show  traces  of  deep  parallel  scratches,  occasioned  by  its 
having  been  first  rubl>ed  down  into  shape  on  a slab  of  emery, 
and  afterwards  brought  to  a lustrous  surface  by  some  peculiar 
process ; whereas  modem  stones  are  ground  down  and 
polished  at  once  upon  the  same  instrument,  a revolving  disk 
of  copper  moistened  with  oil,  and  emery  powder,  which  gives 
them  a perfectly  smooth  and  even  surface. 

A high  degree  of  polish  on  the  face  of  the  gem,  although  in 
itself  a suspicious  circumstance,  does  not  however  infallibly 
stamp  the  intaglio  as  a work  of  modern  times,  for  it  has  been 
the  unfortunate  practice  with  jewellers  to  repolish  the  surface 
of  a good  antique  intaglio,  in  order  to  remove  the  scratches 
and  traces  of  friction  which  tme  antiques  usually  present,  so 
as  to  make  the  stone  look  better  as  a mere  ornament  when 
mounted.  This  is  a most  nunous  operation ; for  besides 
making  the  intaglio  itself  appear  of  dubious  antiquity,  it  also 
destroys  the  perfect  outline  of  the  design,  by  lowering  the 
surface  of  the  stone  ; and  many  lamentable  instances  present 
themselves  of  admirable  engravings  almost  entirely  spoiled  in 
this  way,  for  the  sake  of  a little  outward  improvement  On 
the  other  hand,  a rough  and  worn  surface  must  not  be  relied 
on  as  an  infallible  proof  of  antiquity,  for  Italian  ingenuity  has 
long  ago  discovered  that  a handful  of  new-made  gems  crammed 
down  a turkey’s  throat  will  in  a few  days,  by  the  trituration 
of  the  gizzard,  assume  a roughness  of  exterior  ap{>arently 
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produced  l>y  the  wear  of  many  centuries.'  Hence,  if  a stone 
Las  too  rough  a surface,  it  requires  to  be  examined  still  more 
carefully,  ns  affording  good  grounds  for  suspicion  by  its  exag- 
gerated ostentation  of  antiquity.  In  a word,  though  Faith 
may  be  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  theologian,  Distrust  ought 
to  be  that  of  every  gem-collecter ; so  beset  is  he,  at  every 
step,  by  the  most  ingenious  frauds,  devised  and  carried  out  by 
the  roguery  and  dexterity  of  three  centuries. 

Again,  though  the  sto/ic  itself  may  bo  antique,  yet  it  may 
have  been  usetl  ns  the  vehicle  of  another  s{*eciesof  deception, 
and  that  the  most  difficult  to  guard  against  of  any  that  1 know. 
It  is  a common  practice  of  Italian  engravers  to  get  antique 
gems  bearing  inferior  intagli  upon  them,  and  to  retouch,  or 
sometimes  to  work  over  again  entirely,  the  whole  design  ; thus 
producing  an  apparently  antique  intaglio  of  a good  style,  U]X)n 
a stone  the  apj)earance  of  which  lulls  to  sli'op  all  suspicion. 
This  is  the  most  common  fraud  of  mo<lern  times,  and  one 
against  which  the  only  safeguard  is  the  careful  examination, 
wdth  a lens,  of  the  entire  intaglio ; when,  if  some  portions  of 
the  work  bear  a fresher  and  higher  jx)lish  thim  others,  and, 
above  all,  if  they  are  sunk  deeper  into  the  stone  than  is 
re<[uircd  by  the  exigencies  of  the  design,  a shrewd  guess 
may  be  hazarded  that  this  deception  has  been  practised. 

Dealers,  for  their  own  purposes,  foster  a belief  in  ir 
customers,  that  a high  polish  in  the  interior  of  the  intaglio  is 
a sure  proof  of  its  antiquity ; but  tlu's  do<‘trine  is  altogether 
false,  for  all  the  good  Italian  engravers  give  to  their  works 
an  internal  polish  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  anti(jue.  It 
merely  requires  the  expenditure  of  a little  extra  time  and 
labour  in  working  over  the  interior  of  the  cutting  with  a 


' 'I'lie  of  this  treatment  sr<>  very  f)l«i<'rv,ibK‘  in  many  of  the 

i'uniatowski  gems. 
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leaden  jx)int  cliarged  with  fine  diuniond  jwwder.  Anotlier 
popular  notion  is,  that  soft  wax  will  not  adhere  so  readily 
to  antique  as  to  modern  intagli,  but  this  eireuinstauce  merely 
dejiends  ujx)u  the  relative  degree  of  i>otish  oF  the  stones. 
The  truest  test  of  antiquity  (leaving  out  the  question  of  art 
for  a subsequent  discussion),  appears  to  mo  to  be  a certain 
degree  of  dulness,  like  the  mist  produced  by  breathing  on  a 
polished  surface,  which  the  lapse  of  ages  has  always  cast  ujMin 
the  high  lustre  of  the  interior  of  the  intaglio.  This  appearance 
is  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  contrivance  of  the  modern  forger, 
and,  when  once  remarked,  Ls  so  peculiar  in  itself,  as  to  be 
easily  recognized  ever  afterwards.  So  constant  is  this 
peculiarity  in  works  of  genuine  antiquity,  that  its  absence  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  very  uni'avourable  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  intaglio.  The  effect  also  of  the  real  wear  and 
tear  of  time  iqwn  the  surface  of  the  stone,  is  rather  a fine 
roughness,  like  that  of  groiind-glas.s,  than  the  deep  seratehes 
and  indentations  produced  by  the  violent  methoils  of  the 
dealers,  or,  as  they  are  justly  styled  by  Pliin',  “ mangones 
gemmarum,”  jH>rsonuges  whose  reputation  for  honesty  was 
precisely  the  same  in  his  time  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
Again,  a very  sirtisfactory  proof  of  antiquity  is  found  when 
tb«  engraving  appeai-s  to  have  been  executed  almost  entirely 
V. ' the  diamond-j)oint ; that  is  to  say,  when  all  the  hollows 
seem  cut  into  the  stone  by  a succession  of  little  scratches 
repeateil  one  upon  tlie  other,  while  the  deejier  parts  of  the 
design  show  that  they  have  been  sunk  by  means  of  the  drill, 
a tool  with  a blunt  and  rounded  point,  producing  a succession 
of  hemispherical  hollows  of  various  dimensions.  Some  infagli 
even  occur,  entirely  scratched  into  the  stone  by  means  of  the 
diamond-point  alone,  especially  the  works  in  shallow’  relief 
of  the  Etruscan  and  early  Greek  epoch ; and,  ns  a general 
rule,  according  to  the  ribservation  of  the  famous  gem-engraver 
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Natter,  tlie  extensive  use  of  the  diamou(l-|K)int  is  the  great 
distinction  between  the  antique  and  the  modern  art.  The 
word  itself,  gcalpere,  used  by  the  Romans  to  express  the 
process  of  engraving  on  gems,  signifies  to  scratch,  and,  in 
itself,  supjilies  a proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was 
carried  on  when  first  introduced  to  their  noti<-e ; and  the 
Greek  teehniod  term  yXa^«»  has  the  same  primary  significa- 
tion. The  use  of  the  diamond-jxrint  is  jrarticularly  observ- 
able in  the  execution  of  the  hair  of  portraits,  when  of  good 
work  of  almost  everj'  epoch  of  antiquity,  where  it  produces  an 
admirable  and  natural  effect  which  cannot  be  given  by  the 
modem  instniments.  Of  these  latter  it  may  bo  proper  to  say 
a few  words  in  tliis  place.  The  principal  among  them,  by 
means  of  which  all  the  above  named  operations,  both  of  pro- 
ducing lines  and  hollowing  out  depressions  in  the  design,  are 
carried  out,  is  the  Wheel,  a minute  disk  of  coj)pcr  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a spindle,  which  is  put  into  rapid  motion  by  a kind 
of  lathe.  The  fine  edge  of  this  tool,  moistened  with  oil  and 
emery  or  diamond  dust,  sjreedily  cuts  into  the  hardest  gems, 
and  by  repeating  and  prolonging  the  lines  thus  produced,  the 
minuter  portions  of  the  design  are  executed.  The  larger  and 
deeper  hollows  are  still  sunk  by  means  of  a round  pointed 
drill,  substituted  for  the  cutting  disk,  and  acting  just  as  the 
ancient  drill,  which  last,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
always  worketl  by  the  hand,  by  means  of  a bow,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  similar  tool  still  used  by  jewellers.  The  modern 
method,  though  greatly  expediting  the  operation  — for 
Mariette  speaks  of  Smart,  a celebrated  English  engraver  of 
the  last  century,  finishing  several  good  jMrtmits  in  one  day 
— yet  renders  the  operation  more  mechanical  and  stifl’, 
whereas  the  ancient  sculptor,  working  with  his  diamond-jKjint, 
like  the  etcher  with  his  needle,  had  all  the  freedom  of  hand 
and  lx)ldness  of  the  latter  artist. 
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These  (liamond-jioints,  so  often  alluded  to,  were  produced 
by  splintering  a diamond  by  the  blow  of  a lieavy  hammer. 
Pliny  adds  a jeweller’s  story  (probably  invented  to  keep  up 
the  mystery  of  the  business),  that  it  was  necessary  first  to 
macerate  the  stone  in  goat’s  blood,  and  that  even  then  it  often 
split  both  the  anvil  and  the  hammer.  These  little  splinters 
wore  then  fixed  into  the  end  of  an  iron  tool  (pretty  much  as 
a glazier’s  diamond  is  at  present),  and  cut  with  ease  into 
the  hardest  of  the  coloured  gems, — -“nullam  non  diiritiem 
ex  facili  cavantes.”  The  Naxian  stone,  also  used  bv  the 
ancients,  both  in  cutting  and  in  polishing  gems,  was  our 
Emery,  a combination  of  corundum  and  iron,  and  which  is 
still  exjwrted  for  the  same  puqwses  from  that  island.  To 
the  present  day  the  sole  means  employed  by  the  Hindoos  for 
polishing  the  hardest  stones,  even  the  diamond,  is  by  rubbing 
them  by  hand  upon  an  iron  slab,  covered  with  corundum- 
powder  and  oil,  which  explains  the  uneven  manner  in  which 
the  facets  on  Indian  gems  are  always  cut.  The  terehrarum 
fervor,  or  the  rapidly-revolving  drill,  was  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  ancient  engraver ; and  this  observation  of 
Pliny’s  is  fully  home  out  by  the  appearance  of  many  intagli, 
especially  of  the  majority  of  the  figures  upon  the  Etniscan 
scarabs,  which  were  evidently  produced  by  means  of  a blunt 
drill  and  emerj'-powder  exclusively.  In  these,  the  whole 
design  is  carried  out  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a number  of 
hemispherical  hollows  of  various  extent,  touching  and  over- 
laying each  other,  by  which  inartificial  method  such  extra- 
ordinary caricatures  of  man  and  beast  were  pro<luced  by  the 
Etniscan  artist.  And  their  failure  in  the  art  of  intaglio- 
cutting  strikes  us  the  more,  and  must,  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence, be  ascribed  to  the  imperfect  mechanical  means  at 
their  command,  when  wo  observe  that  the  very  rudest 
intagli,  and  those  evidently  the  very  first  essays  of  the  art. 
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appear  on  the  ba.se  of  seniabs,  which  are  themselves  cut  out 
of  file  stone  with  the  greate.st  skill  and  the  most  ehibomtc 
finish ; often,  also,  set  in  jeweller’s  work,  displaying  the 
greatest  fa.ste  and  mo.st  perfect  workmanship ; all  circum- 
stances iKjinting  out  the  scarab  iis  the  jiroperty  of  a person 
able  to  command  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  artistic  skill  of  his 
]>eriod. 

Stmie  writers  quote  the  Ostraciai  as  being  named  by  Pliny 
as  employed  in  gem-engraving,  and  they  still  more  absurdly 
supjKJSC  it  to  have  been  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fish ; but  his 
words  only  imj)ly  that  it  was  hard  enough  to  scratch  other 
gem.s,  a circumstance  tho  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  only  a 
sp<wies  of  s(.‘a-shell.  Lippert,  himself  a gem-engraver,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  instrument  used  by  the  ancients  both  cut 
and  polished  the  stone  at  the  same  time,  inferring  this  from 
the  circumstance  of  so  many  rude  and  apparently  unfinished 
intagli  being  as  highly  jtolished  in  the  interior,  ns  those 
completed  in  the  most  minute  details,  and  of  tho  most 
elaborate  style  of  workmanship  ; but  this  argument  does  not 
seem  to  mo  altogether  conclusive.  It  mit/ht  have  been  that 
the  ancients  posse.ssed  some  mode  of  polishing  the  intaglio, 
with  very  little  trouble,  by  a merely  mechanical  proces.s, 
which  the  lowest  class  of  engravers,  who  worked  entirely  for 
tho  populace,  were  e(piully  able  to  impart  to  their  work,  as 
the  most  skilful  artist.s.  In  Pliny’s  timo^  the  wheel  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  use,  otherwise  he  would  certainly 
have  mentioned  so  important  an  innovation,  which,  when 
once  introduced,  speedily  drove  all  other  means  of  engraving 
out  of  the  lapidary’s  work.shop,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
facility  and  rnj>idity  of  its  operation.  Of  the  use  of  this 


• ric'trsmari,  an  oUI  lloin.m  dealer  o|>inion  that  the  wheel  liCfiaii  to  l>e 
in  getii.s,  of  (UX'at  cxiierieiico,  was  of  lirst  used  under  Domitian. 
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instrument  we  see  abundant  innrk.s  in  the  intagli  of  the 
Lower  Empire  ; more  csjiecially  are  its  effects  olwervable  in 
the  letters  oecurring  upon  the  gnostic  amulets,  where  we  find 
the  scjuare  form  of  the  characters  usually  employed,  on  account 
of  the  dilli(!ulty  of  cutting  curved  lines  by  an  instrument  re- 
volving in  a vertical  plane,  and  consequently  working  forward 
on  the  surface  presented  to  it,  and  in  a straight  direction. 
The  rude  Sius.-;unian  intagli  (to  be  hereafter  noticed)  appear 
to  have  been  miiversally  cut  by  the  wheel ; and  the  artist 
must  have  employed  but  a single  ilisk  for  the  whole  of  his 
work,  to  judge  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  lines  composing  his 
figures  are  precisely  of  the  same  thicknes.s,  and  that  usuallj' 
very  coarse.  The  wheel  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  East,  when  the  commerce  in  gems  began  to  attain 
such  considerable  extent  as  we  find  it  had  done  even  in  the 
time  of  riiny ; and  the  Persian  conque.sts  of  Trajan,  in  the 
next  century,  must  have  greatly  widened  the  relations 
between  the  two  universal  empires  of  Rome  and  Parthia 
Down  to  the  fall  of  the  Emj)ire,  and  even  later,  as  we  shall 
see  (Cross  of  Lotharius),  this  instrument  remained  the  sole 
menns  of  engraving  the  barbarous  productions  of  expiring 
taste.  In  the  East,  the  mechanical  processes  have  always 
been  kept  up  in  full  perfection,  from  the  Mahometan  cu.stom 
of  wearing  signets  engraved  on  gems,  often  the  hardest  and 
the  most  precious  that  could  be  procured  I have  seen 
Persian  legends  admirably  cut  on  the  finest  Sapphire  and  the 
Ruby;  and  these  long  inscriptions  formed  in  beautiful  flowing 
curves,  united  in  the  most  intricate  cyphers,  and  adorned 
with  flowers  and  stars,  required  as  much  taste  and  skill  in 
their  execution  as  the  classical  designs  of  the  European  artist. 
At  the  period  of  the  Revival,  the  insti-unient,  together  with 
the  art  of  gem-engraving,  was  again  brought  into  Italy  from 
the  East,  probably  not  liefore  the  time  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici, 
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imder  whose  patronage  flourislied  Giovanni  delle  Camiole, 
the  earliest  goni-engniver  of  whom  any  trace  can  bo  found. 

But  to  make  one  concluding  remark  on  the  antique  method, 
it  is  ray  firm  conviction,  deduced  from  the  appearance  of  the 
best  and  truly  genuine  intngli,  that  the  artist  having  hollowed 
out  his  design  to  the  requisite  depth  by  means  of  the  drill,  and 
having  completed  all  the  details  with  the  aid  of  the  diamond- 
point,  afterwards  disguised  all  traces  of  the  instruments  em- 
ployed, by  the  high  polish  which  he  gave  to  the  interior  of 
his  work ; thereby  producing  that  appearance  so  characteristic 
of  true  antique  intjigli,  that  soft  and  flowing  outline,  which 
leaves  nothing  angidar  or  sharply  define<l,  but  ratlier  makes 
the  whole  design  appear  to  have  been  modelled  by  the  most, 
delicate  touch  in  a soft  and  yielding  material.  So  true  is 
this,  that  one  is  frequently  inelined  to  view  an  excellent 
antique  work  with  sus])icion  as  a modem  paste,  until  the 
reality  of  the  gem  is  tested  by  the  file,  so  strouga  na  ppear- 
ance  does  it  bear  of  having  been  piwhiccd  at  once  by  casting 
in  a fused  material,  rather  than  of  a design  cut  otit  by  patient 
lalsuir  on  the  hardest  and  most  refractory  of  substances. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of  detail  observable 
in  many  antique  inbigli,  some  writers  on  this  .subject  have 
boldly  asserted  that  the  artists  who  executed  them  nmst  have 
had  some  means  of  assisting  the  eye  equivalent  to  our  mag- 
nifying-glasses. In  confirmation  of  this  theory,  a story  is 
told  of  certain  infagli  found  at  Pompeii  in  company  with  a 
crystal  lens,  and  they  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  lens  had  been  employed  in  the  engraving  of  the.«e  parti- 
cular gems.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  supposed  lens 
was  nothing  more  than  a ciyatal  or  pale  amethyst,  cut  m ca- 
bochon,  and  prepared  it»clf  to  be  engraved  on,  a form  of  which 
innumerable  instances  occur  among  trausj>arent  stones  both 
witli  intagli  ujx)ii  them  and  plain.  A large  pale  amethyst 
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in  ray  collection  of  a very  spherical  form,  and  in  which  the 
intaglio,  a hippocampus,  occupies  but  a small  jH)rtion  of  the 
surface,  acts,  when  properly  applied,  as  a magnifying  lens  of 
great  power,  a quality  which  one  cannot  but  suppose  must  in 
similar  cases  have  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  the  ancient 
possessors  of  gem.s  of  this  form.  I have  also  seen  an  anti()ue 
Greek  ring  set  with  a crystal  or  white  paste,  of  a perfect 
lenticular  form,  wliich  certainly,  if  found  by  itself,  might  very 
well  have  passed  for  an  ordinary  magnifying-glass.  Ihit  I’luiy, 
who  mentions  so  carefully  the  various  instruments  of  the 
engraver’s  art,  and  who  po.sses8ed  much  more  than  a merely 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would  never  have 
omitte<l  this  most  important  auxiliary  both  to  the  artist  and 
the  amateur,  especially  where  he  actually  mentions  that  “the 
engravers,  when  their  sight  was  fatigued  by  the  excessive  strain 
required  in  their  work,  refreslied  their  wearied  eyes  by  look- 
ing at  an  emerald.”  Seneca,  indeed,  says  (Nat,  Quaest  i.  (5), 
that  glass  globes  filled  with  water  make  small  and  obscure 
letters  seen  through  them  appear  quite  legible  and  distinct ; 
but  ho  ascribes  the  magnifying  power  to  the  nature  of  the 
water,  and  gives  no  hint  that  this  discovery  had  been  applied 
to  any  useful  purpose  in  his  day.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
ancient  engravers  directed  the  light  from  a small  window,  or 
from  a lamp,  so  as  to  pass  through  one  of  these  globes,  and  fall 
in  a concentrated  spot  upon  their  work,  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  still  practised  by  jewellers  when  working  upon  minute  objects 
by  lamp-light ; and  as  the  custom  can  be  traced  back  for  many 
centuries,  there  is  a possibility  of  its  having  been  handed  down 
by  the  traditions  of  the  trade  from  remote  antiquity. 

Engravers,  however,  actually  execute  their  work  with  but 
little  as.sistauce  from  the  magnifier,  the  chief  use  of  which  is 
to  a.si;ertain  the  progress  made  in  the  cutting  of  the  design, 
and  the  sinking  of  the  intaglio  into  the  stone,  by  repeated 
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o.xaminiition.s  ol'  tlu;  impression  taken  at  short  intervals  in 
soft  wax.  For  by  the  very  nature  of  the  operation,  in  which 
the  stone  is  held,  cemented  upon  a handle,  against  the  edge 
of  a rapidly-revolving  di.sk  smeared  with  oil  and  diamond- 
du.st  or  emcry-iK)wder,  the  work  itself  is  concoalcd  from  the 
eye  of  the  artist,  who  regulates  the  cutting  of  the  de.sign 
more  by  the  feel  and  by  the  instinct  derived  from  long  prac- 
tice, than  by  his  actual  obseiration ; whilst  he  keejw  a cheek 
upon  the  de.stnictive  power  of  the  imstruraent  by  the  repeated 
ajiplication  of  the  lens  to  the  stone  and  to  the  wax  impres- 
sion. Again,  the  dust  and  oil  combined  fill  up  the  lines  as 
the  work  jiroceeds,  so  that  the  actual  view  of  the  cutting 
it.s(df  is  rendered  jiracticully  imjK)ssible.  Even  in  intagli  exe- 
cuUhI  by  the  diamoud-jioint  alone,  the  siune  inconvenience 
exisfi'd,  if  we  suji{X)s<?  the  ancient  engravers  eni[iloye<l  this 
ttiol  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Italians  in  Vettori’s  time, 
“ who  fixed  a diamond  splinter  in  the  end  of  an  iron-pencil  a 
span  in  lengtli,  and  rubbed  it  to  and  fro  over  the  lines  to  bo 
traced  on  the  stone,  tliojiping  upon  the  place  occasionally 
emery-ihLst  and  oil.”  Such  being  the  case,  the  whole  seeming 
diidculty  is  at  once  removed,  for  the  impressions  of  the  most 
minute  intagli,  the  early  Greek,  are  (,‘asily  distingoishable  in 
every  detail  to  an  eye  practised  in  the  examination  of  .such 
objeeLs ; whilst  the  works  of  liomun  date,  from  the  bolder  and 
less  delicate  nature  of  their  finish,  ofl’er  no  difliculty  whatever 
to  the  or  Hilary  sight,  which  is  able  to  catch  every  particular 
of  till'  design  without  any  artificial  assistance.  As  for  really 
antique  Camei,  the  work  iu  them  is  so  bold,  or  if  we  may  u.so 
the  form,  of  so  unfinished  a character,  their  sole  purjiose 
being  to  produce  effect  at  a distance,  that  the  artist  could 
have  experienced  scarcely  more  difficulty  in  working  them 
out  of  the  Sanlonyx  with  Ids  unassi.sted  eye,  than  iu  the  exe- 
cution of  a small  bas-relief  in  anv  other  he  ‘'material. 
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We  cannot  more  appropriately  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  engravings  on  the  gems  themselves,  and  of  the 
various  styles  of  art  characterising  their  respective  countries 
and  ages,  than  by  a notice  of  the  Egyptian  Si-arabci,  or  ns 
the  Germans  call  them  “ Beetle-stones,”  which  aro  without 
dispute  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  glyptic  art  in  exist- 
ence. The  beetles  themselves  are  cut  out  of  Basalt,  Carno- 
lian,  Agate,  Lapis-laznli,  and  other  hard  stones ; but  are  quite 
as  frequently  made  of  a soft  limestone’  resembling  chalk,  or 
of  a vitrified  clay.  Tliough  the  figure  of  the  insect  is  often 
very  w'ell  formed,  yet  they  are  not  equal  to  the  Etniscan  in 
this  respect ; there  is  also  a difference  in  shape  which  dis- 
tingui.shes  the  scarabs  of  each  nation  from  one  another.  The 
back  of  the  wing-cases  in  the  Egyptian  beetle  is  flat,  whilst  in 
the  Etniscan  there  is  usually  a raised  ridge  nmning  along 
their  junction.  The  harder  stones  appear  to  have  been  filed 


’ In  fact  tlic  largest  projiurtion 
will  bo  found  to  bo  cut  out  of 
Steatite  and  a calcareous  schist  of 
diflcrciit  colours,  blue,  green,  dark, 
and  white.  Some  arc  found  in  co- 
loiirerl  glass,  but  the;  - are  among 
the  rarest.  Very  f-"  t 


scarabs  or  tablets  are  formed  out  oi 
the  harder  kinds  of  gems : the  scarabs 
in  IhtM  are  probably  almost  all  of 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the 
Greek  processes  of  engraving  had 
been  introduced  into  Egypt. 
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into  shape  hy  means  of  a piece  of  emery,  probably  tlie  “lima 
'ITiynica"  of  Mmcena.s,  in  his  linos — 

“ Xec  quos  Thynica  lima  perpolivit 
Audios  nco  Jaspidas  lapillos.” 

The  softer  substanecs  were  probably  fashioned  into  the 
beidles,  and  then  engraved  upon  their  bases  with  a splinter 
of  tlinf  llerotlotus  sj>enks  of  the  Ethiopian  arrows  ns  being 
beaded  with  the  stone  “by  means  of  which  they  engrave 
their  signets,”  and  of  the  use  of  an  Ethiojiian  stone  to  make 
the  first  incision  in  the  corpse  preparatory  to  embalmeut. 
That  this  stone  was  flint,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  arrow- 
heads found  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
where  the  warriors  sjx)ken  of  by  Herodotus  einjdiod  their 
quivers. 

But  these  Egyptian  intagli  are  all  extremely  rude,  and 
only  attemj)t  the  representation  of  hieroglyphics*  until  we 
arrive  at  the  ejKich  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  has  presented  us 
with  some  splendid  examples  of  Grcco-Egj'ptian  art,  such  os 


■*  Even  tlio  scarabs  and  tablets  in 
porcelain  all  apjicar  to  have  liecn 
cut  by  hand  uimn  the  material  in 
its  dry  state,  and  then  burnt  and 
covered  over  by  a blue  or  peen 
vitritiiil  Many  of  these  small 

works  are  probably  comis)Sed  of  a 
sUmo  that  would  stand  the  fire,  and 
admit  of  Ix'ing  glazed  as  well  as  the 
cl.ay  so  often  employed.  'J'his  pecu- 
liarity of  manufacture  supplies  a 
mciuis  of  detecting  the  false  Egyft- 
tian  works  in  glazed  clay,  now  so 
e.vtcnsively  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, and  exiortcd  to  Alexandria 
for  the  benefit  of  travellers  up  the 

Nile. 

* These  legends,  wlien  intorprctCil, 
arc  found  to  consist  of  the  names  of 
the  kings,  with  their  titles  of  “ Ite- 


loveil  of  Amon  lla “ Beloved  of 
Athor,  the  Lady  of  Lower  Egypt 
“ Sou  of  the  Sun “ At  iieaco 
through  Truth,”  &e.  Others  Iwar 
figures  of  deities  with  invocations; 
ns  the  Sacrad  Serijcnt  and  “ Living 
lx)rd  of  the  World a Hawk,  “ The 
Go<xl  Go<l “ Osiris  the  Living 
Lonl “ The  Sun,  Uis|)Oscr  of  the 
Lower  Country and  others  of  the 
same  nature,  and  which  we  shall  see 
reappear  in  the  intagli  of  lloman- 
Egyptian  date.  Others,  again,  have 
the  names  of  private  jxirsons  and 
their  offices,  as  “ The  Barf  of 
Thoth  or  qualities  of  the  owner, 
as  “ Tnitb or  good  wishes,  “ .\ 
liappy  life;”  “May  your  name  en- 
dure and  your  being  Iw  renewed.” 
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tlio  famous  front  face  of  a monarch,  very  jh-eply  cut  on  a 
hrown  yard,  one  of  the  chiefcst  stars  of  the  Horz  Collection, 
and  which  brought  at  the  sale  the  high  price  (for  these  days) 
of  40f.  lU#. 


lortTMt  of  * ito.rroy  ; Gt«co  I>ark  SarJ 

Tliis  magnificent  intaglio  is  a portrait  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, proliahly  the  Fifth  of  that  name,  for  the  face  is  that  of 
a young  person.  It  is  represented  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  well-known  Bust  of  Memuon,  tlie  received  mode  of  de- 
picting their  regal  divinities  ; but  the  life-like  fidelity  of  the 
Grecian  jiortraits  is  combined  with  admirable  skill  with  the 
majestic  repose  distinguishing  the  conventional  type  of  the 
Egjptian  godhead.  Its  expression  is  absolutely  marvellous, 
and  to  the  attentive  gaze  produces  the  same  effect  as  the 
original  coloasal  statue.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
large  bust,  with  features  much  resembling  this,  of  a prince 
of  the  same  dynasty,  admirably  sculptured  according  to 
this  established  tjpc  of  the  Egyptian  School.  Another  fine 
example  is  the  Sacred  Hawk  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  a 
large  intaglio  sunk  in  flat  relief,  but  with  uncommon  force 
and  spirit ; and  among  the  British  Museum  gems  is  another 
on  Sard  exactly  similar,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  In 
the  Webb  Catalogue,  No.  2,  was  a Sard,  engraved  with  a 
priestess  adoring  Osiris  and  Isis,  represented  as  terminal 
figures.  This  intaglio,  from  its  precise  correspondence  with 
the  type  of  some  of  the  autonomous  coins  of  Malta,  was 
doubtless  contemporary  with  their  issue,  and  therefore  bc- 
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longing  to  this  period.  Among  the  Uzielli  gems  nre  two 
very  interesting  Camei  of  the  Egyptian  Se-hool,  but  perhaps 
to  be  assigned  to  the  times  of  Koman  domination.  One,  a 
bust  of  Cleojiatrn,  given  in  exact  accordance  with  tlie  pre- 
scribed type  of  tlio  Queen,  as  seen  on  the  oldest  monuments, 
adorned  \vith  a profusion  of  small  curls  and  many  rows  of 
necklaces,  but  worked  out  with  extreme  delicacy  in  the  black 
laver  of  an  Onyx  in  very  flat  reliiff ; the  other,  a most  curious 
representation  of  a fight  between  a hippopotamus  and  cro- 
codile, executed  with  great  truth  to  nature  on  an  extremely 
small  green  and  white  stone. 

\Micn  the  Egyptian  religion  again  revivetl  under  Hadrian 
some  good  intagli  were  executed  in  the  ancient  style,  amongst 
which  I have  seen  a cylinder  in  Plasma,  with  two  rows  of 
figures  of  deities  engraved  round  it  iii  a neat  manner ; but 
tliU  brings  us  down  nearly  to  the  date  of  the  Alexandrian 
class  of  Abraxas  gems,  to  be  hereafter  more  fully  discussed. 
Although  we  have  already  remarked  that  many  of  the  early 
scarabei  used  for  signets  are  fonned  of  a soft  calcareous 
stone,  or  of  a vitrified  clay,  yet  we  find  many,  especially  of 
the  larger  kind,  sculptured  in  Basalt,  one  of  tlie  hardest  stones 
known.  The  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  usually  covering  the  flat 
surface  of  the  bases  of  these  scarabs,  form  by  the  rudeness  of 
their  execution  a striking  contnrst  to  the  perfect  fini.sh  of  the 
beetlc>-figure  itself.  They  usually  present  a rough  irregular 
outline,  as  if  scratched  into  the  surface  of  the  stone  by  the 
point  of  some  harder  substance,  the  management  of  which 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  the  hand  of  the  engraver.  'J'he 
interior  therefore  of  the  figimes  and  the  lines  are  extremely 
uneven  and  ill-defined,  very  different  from  the  neat  finish  of 
similar  works  executed  under  the  Greek  and  Koman  rulers 
of  that  country.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics cut  on  the  larger  monuments,  which  from  their 
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broken  outline  appear  rather  to  have  l>een  hammered  into 
the  stone  than  cut  out  by  a sharp  instrument.  The  smaller 
engravings,  I have  little  doubt,  were  scmtehed  in  with  a piece 
of  emery ; the  execution  of  the  larger  us  well  us  the  mode  in 
which  such  immense  masses  of  the  hardest  rocks  were  worked 
with  such  facility,  will  doubtless  ever  remain  a mystery.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  scidptors  used  only  bronze  chisels, 
which  indeed  are  often  discovered  among  the  debris  of  their 
work  ; and  that  too  for  cutting  granite  and  busalt,  which  now 
sjwil  the  best  steel  instruments  after  a few  strokes.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  sup]H)ses  that  the  workman  used  emery  jjowder 
laid  ujxni  the  part  to  be  cut,  and  drove  it  into  the  stone  with 
his  soft  chisel,  by  which  process  the  jKjwder  itself  formed  a 
continually  renewed  edge  to  the  tool,  capable  of  sululuing 
the  most  impenetrable  substances.  I do  not  know  whether 
this  be  a mere  tlieoiy,  or  if  the  exjieriment  has  been  actually 
tried.  It  rather  seems  to  me  that  some  means  must  have 
been  known  of  softening  the  stone  to  a certain  extent,  and 
thU,  together  with  an  unbounded  supply  of  forced  labour, 
affords  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difliculty. 

Cicognetti,  a Koman  architect,  who  ereeded  an  altar  in 
Cardinal  Tosti’s  chapel  in  S.  Maria  JIaggiore,  the  upper  part 
of  which  was  decorated  with  small  columns  of  red  Porphyry, 
informed  me  that  the  only  way  now  known  of  cutting  that 
stone  is  to  steep  it  for  several  weeks  in  urine,  and  that  even 
then  it  was  worked  with  the  greatest  dilliculty.  It  occupied 
the  French  workmen  with  the  best  modern  tools  the  space 
of  six  weeks  to  cut  a small  groove  around  the  base  of 
the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  before  removing  it  from  its  pedestal. 
And  yet,  besides  these  Egyptian  relics  so  profusely  covered 
with  sculptures,  huge  columns,  as  well  ns  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs  of  Porphyry,  continued  to  be  made  in  great  profusion 
by  the  Komnns  cpiite  to  the  close  of  the  Einjnre.  Magnificent 
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examples  of  this  still  remain  in  the  tomb.s  of  the  Emj)ress 
Helena,  and  of  her  grand-danphter  Constantia,  sculptured 
from  enormous  block.s  of  that  stone,  and  adorned  with  busts 
and  groups  in  alto-relievo,  the  mere  repolishing  and  restora- 
tion of  which,  on  their  removal  to  the  maseiim  of  the  Vatican, 
occupied  several  workmen  for  the  s])aee  of  seven  years. 


GREEK,  ETRUSCAN,  AND  SARDINIAN. 

These  elasses  of  intagli  are  treated  of  here  under  the  same; 
head,  because  it  is  as  ditticult  to  distinguish  those  belonging 
to  the  archaic  period  of  Greek  art  from  the  Etruscan,  as  it  is 
to  decide  the  long-agitated  question,  whether  the  majority  of 
painted  vases  are  of  Greek  or  Etniscan  origin.*  There  is  one 
remarkable  |)eculiarity  in  these  intagli,  that  no  middle  class 
of  works  presents  itself  between  the  extremely  rude  designs 
almost  entirely  executed  by  the  drill,  and  engravings  of  the 
nicest  finish  in  low  relief,  almost  entirely  scratched  into  the 
stone  with  the  diamond  point.  While  the  first  chiss  offer 
caricatures  of  men  and  animals,  the  favourite  subjects  being 


' Pythagoras  is  said  by  Hermippus 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Mnesarchus, 
a gein-engravcr  and  an  Etnisc.an 
according  to  Aristotle.  This  shows 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  art  among 


the  Etruscans,  and  that  it  had  .ilrea<iy 
constituted  a distinct  iirofession  at 
this  very  remote  period,  nearly  six 
centuries  before  our  era. 
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figures  throwing  the  discus,  fauns  with  amphora?,  cows  witii 
sucking  calves,  or  the  latter  alone  ; the  second  gives  us  subjects 
from  the  Greek  mythology,  especially  scenes  from  Homer 
and  the  Tragedians,  among  which  the  stories  of  Philoctetes 
and  Ilellorophon  occur  with  remarkable  frequency.  The 
usual  finish  to  alt  these  designs  is  a border,  in  most  cases 
simply  milled  like  the  edge  of  a coin,  but  sometimes  very 
carefully  worked  in  the  pattern,  called  the  gtiUloche^  resem- 


bling a wide-linked  chain,  or  a loosely-twisted  cable.  From 
this  striking  contrast  between  the  style  of  the  two  classes  of 
gems,  and  as  no  traces  are  to  bo  discovered  of  a transition 
from  one  to  the  other,  a thing  so  observable  in  the  various 
gradations  of  Roman  art,  it  is  certainly  allowable  to  con- 
jecture that  the  fine  are  of  Greek,  the  barbarous  of  Etruscan 
manufacture,  'llieir  being  found  abimdantly  in  the  Etrurian 


’ This  guilloclie  bonier  is  often 
found  enclosin;;  tlie  tyiics  iiix>n  the 
large  flat  dulrnchms  of  certain  cities 
of  Magna  Grecia,  as  Metagxjntuni 
and  Sybaris.  The  figure  of  tbe  bull- 
beaded  river-goi.1,  the  Achcloua,  on 
the  foimer  coins,  and  the  long-homed 
ox  rrtjardant,  resembling  an  ante- 
lope, upon  the  latter,  are  execut«l 
in  a flat  stiff  manner,  but  highly 
finished,  and  very  similar  to  the 
work  on  many  of  these  gems,  with 
which  there  can  l)c  no  doubt  Ihej’ 
were  coeval.  This  confirms  iny 


opinion  that  the  best  of  these  intagli 
are  not  of  Etruscan  origin,  but  that 
the  idea  was  taken  from  Hint  |icople, 
and  improved  upon  by  the  Greek 
colonists  of  the  south  of  Italy.  As 
the  city  of  Sybaris  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed n.c.  510,  and  never  restored, 
all  the  extant  coins  must  have  Iwen 
issued  during  the  two  centuries  be- 
fore that  date ; and  hence  we  can 
form  a notion  as  to  the  actual  epoch 
of  the  intagli  corresponding  with 
these  in  style  and  workmanship. 
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soil  is  no  proof  of  their  native  origin,  for  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  Etruscans  before  the  ruin  of  their  power  by  the 
Gallic  invasion,  they  carried  on  an  extensive  cointnerce  with 
the  Grecian  states."  And  it  is  a circumstance  somewhat  at 
variance  with  our  notions  of  Greek  pre-eminence  in  art  in 
every  ago,  that  Etruria  supplied  even  the  Athenians  with 
every  kind  of  ornamental  article  in  hronze,  ns  vases,  lamps, 
&c.,  which  is  proved  by  the  lines  of  Critias,  (Athemeus, 
i.  50) 

Tvparjyij  flc  icparci  )(pvtroTvjroi  <pta\ij 
Kat  iras  \a\Kot  arts  Ko<Tftti  <V  Tiw 

“ Etruria  boars  tho  palm  for  gold-wrought  bow'ls. 

And  all  tho  bronze  that  decorates  our  dwellings.” 

It  was  not  tintil  after  the  age  of  Alexander  that  the  Greek 
works  in  bronze  became  celebrated.  All  the  masterpieces 
of  the  early  Athenian  sculptors  were  executed  in  marble, 
wood,  or  ivory.  The  Etruscans  were  naturally  led  to  per- 
fection in  tliis  manufacture,  like  the  Florentines  of  the 
Cinque-Cento  period,  from  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  tho 
metal  winch  they  derived  from  Monte-t.'atino,  near  Leghorn, 
still  a source  of  great  wealth  to  the  company  working  the 
mine.  , 

But  to  return  to  our  gems.  Those  as.signed  above  to  the 
Greeks  are  usually  the  light  amber-coloured  Surds,  which 
seem  always  to  have  been  a favourite  with  that  j)cople.  Sfany 
of  these  gems  have  evidently  been  sawn  ofl’  from  scarabs, 
even  in  ancient  times,  for  the  purposi-  of  being  wd  in  rings, 
when  the  wearing  of  the  Wet  1 e-stones,  had  gone  out  of 
fashion  ns  soon  ii-s  the  religious  motive  became  olisolete 
which  had  made  this  ligm-e  so  ]s>pular  with  the  Egyptians 


* At  the  inomrnt  of  the  acccs-sion  a fleet  of  Tu.sc.an  pimtes  was  )iliiii- 
"f  .-t  lo.vaiulcr  the  Uival  to  the  throne,  ileriii^  the  sea-coast  of  Matcdoiiia. 
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ami  their  disciples,  the  Etruscuu-s.  For  to  all  appearance 
they  had  derived  from  Egypt  their  entire  religions  system,  as 
is  shown  by  the  existence  of  a sacerdotal  ca.ste,  the  institution 
of  my.steries,  and  the  extiuonlinarj'  care  lavished  «j)on  the 
construction  and  decoration  of  their  sepulchres. 

I have  seen  scarabs  in  all  jwssible  materials  from  emerald 
to  amber,  and  glass  j)astes  (the  latter  the  rarest  of  all) ; but 
by  far  the  greatest  number  are  formed  of  the  common  red 
Carnelian,  suppbed  by  the  beds  of  their  torrents,  and  they 
are  usually  very  much  of  the  same  size.  Few  w ill  be  found 
to  exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  this  particular  they 
contrast  strongly  with  the  Egyptian,  which  vary  from  the 
colos.sal  beetle  of  some  feet  across  the  back,  to  the  tiny  pen- 
dant no  larger  than  a fly. 

This  is  the  proj>er  place  briefly  to  notice  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  worn  as  ornaments  by  their  ancient  owners. 
The  earliest  niethml  was  that  of  simply  stringing  them,  in- 
termi.xcd  with  other  beads,  and  thus  wearing  them  iw  a neck- 
lace, the  engraved  base  of  the  scarab  serving  at  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  a signet.  Sometimes,  liowever,  they 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  these  necklaces  merely  as 
ornaments,  ns  in  the  famous  one  found  in  'i’liscuny  in  1852, 
and  which  merits  a particular  description.  It  is  comj»o.sed  of 
a chain  woven  of  the  tinest  gohl  wire,  J inch  in  diameter, 
and  11  inches  long;  cacli  end  terminating  in  bands  of  scroll- 
work with  loops  attached.  From  this  chain  de.sccnd  32 
others,  1}  inch  long,  of  a curb-pattern,  the  alternate  links  to 
the  left  and  to  the  right  forming  a diamond-patteni.  Ile- 
tweeii  these  cliains,  and  attached  to  the  broad  chain,  are  Ifi 
fnl  1-faced  bearded  heads  of  Bacchu.s.  In  the  centre  of  each 
diamond  formed  by  the  smaller  chains,  arc  alternately  (5  full- 
faced  harpies  in  a seated  jrosturc,  and  7 diota-sha])ed  orna- 
ments ; between  tliese  comes  another  row  of  escallope<l  forms. 
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11  in  number.  At  the  |»)int  of  each  alternate  (liarnoiKl 
formed  by  the  small  chains  arc  sus|KUuled  scarabci  of  onyx 
and  amber  mounted  in  a Ixirder  of  fine  wire-work  ; the  other 
IKiints  having  full-faced  harpies,  the  wings  curving  gracefully 
above  the  shoulders. 

This  \ini(jue  sj>eciinen  of  ancient  jewellerj'  was  sold  for 
100/.,  by  iSotheby  and  Wilkinson  in  ISoO.  At  the  same  sale, 
the  finest  Etruscan  ring  known,  once  belonging  to  the  Prince 
di  Canino,  and  engraved  in  51icali’s  ‘ Atlas  of  I’lates,’  was 
also  dispo.sed  of  for  the  small  sum  of  2~l.  Subjoined  is  the 
accurate  description  of  it  given  in  the  catalogue.  “ It  is 
formed  on  each  side  of  a lion,  their  heads  facing,  and  the 
front  paws  of  each  supjiorting  a border  of  fine  grain-work,  in 
which  is  set  a scarabcus  of  Sardonyx,  engraved  with  a lion, 
his  head  turne<l  back  to  the  left.”  But  the  usual  mode  of 
mounting  the  scarab,  as  a finger-ring,  was  the  snivel,  a wire, 
as  a pivot,  passing  through  the  longitudinal  perforation  of  the 
stone  (the  edge  of  which  was  generally  protected  by  a gold 
rim),  and  then  brought  through  holes  in  each  end  of  a bar  of 
gold  ; or  else  of  a broad  flat  band  of  plaited  wire,  and  bent 
into  a loop  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  finger,  which  was 
usually  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand.  For  the  sake  of 
security,  the  ends  of  the  loop  were  formed  into  small  disks, 
touching  each  extremity  of  the  scarabcus.  This  loop,  or 
ring-shank,  as  it  may  be  considered,  was  treated  in  a great 
variety  of  fieshions,  and  sometimes  was  made  extremely 
ornamenbil.  One  that  I have  seen  terminated  in  ram’s 
hcails,  the  pivot  entering  the  mouth  of  each ; in  another,  the 
shank  was  fonned  as  a sequent,  the  head  of  which  was  one  of 
the  sup)K)rting  ]K)ints,  and  the  fail,  tied  into  a knot,  the 
other.  Occasionally,  the  form  of  the  shank  was  varied  by 
bending  the  bar  ujion  itself,  so  ns  to  form  a bow  in  the  middle 
of  its  length  ; the  ends  were  then  bi  aten  to  a |M)int.  which. 
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being  twisted  inwards,  passed  into  the  opjRwite  holes  of  tho 
stone,  and  thus  formed  a liaudle  to  the  signet.  'J'hi.s  hist 
manner  of  mounting  tlie  searabeus  was  often  used  by  the 
Egyptian.s,  tho  shank  being  made  of  every  kind  of  metal : it 
was  also  the  common  setting  of  the  Phamician  stones  of  this 
form.  'I’liese  last  are  found  abundantly  in  Sardinia.  An  e.\- 
tensive  collection  of  them,  from  the  cemeteries  of  Tharros,  a 
Phcenician  colony,  was  brought  to  London,  by  the  Com- 
niandante  Barbctti,  in  1857,  and  afterwards  sold  at  Christie 
and  ^lan-son’s.  These  difl’ered  from  the  other  classes  of 
Ixictle-stones,  both  in  the  material — the  greatest  part  of  them 
being  miule  of  a dark-green  Jasper,  insh-ad  of  Carnelian — and 
al.so  in  the  style  of  the  intagli  engraved  upon  them  ; which 
closely  resembled,  in  their  treatment,  the  engravings  on  the 
best  executed  Persian  cylinders,  and  were,  in  many  cases, 
very  neatly  finished,  certainly  superior  to  the  majority  of  the 
Etruscan  class.  The  cutting  of  tho  figures  was  deep  and 
carefully  finished,  although  rather  stiff,  which  latter  character 
seems  to  be  inseparable  from  all  the  productions  of  Orienbil 
art ; but  some  of  the  animals  engraved  upon  them,  especially 
tho  antelopes,  displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  spirit  and 
freedom  of  execution. 

Beetles,  in  coloured  marble,  and  of  considerable  bulk,  may 
be  assigned  (as  their  Boman  style  points  out)  to  the  revival 
of  the  Egyptian  religion  in  the  days  of  Hadrian.  Early 
scarabs  of  that  nation  also  occur  with  Gnostic  devices  en- 
graved upon  their  bases,  but  the  disparity  of  work  in  the 
beetles,  and  in  the  intagli  upon  them,  proves  the  latter  to 
have  been  an  addition  of  the  times  of  incipient  barbarism. 
We  may  conclude  this  subject,  by  noticing  a very  rare 
peculiarity  of  some  early  Etruscan  scarabei,  where  tho  back 
of  the  beetle  is  formed  into  a full  front  mask,  apparently  of 
the  same  dat<.'  as  the  rest  of  the  coiu|)o.sition.  Of  this  un- 
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accountable  variation  only  two  instances  have  conic  to  my 
knowledpe.” 

t-vT?  i > 


!4<urab  wiUi  Aluak 

A curious  kind  of  natural  signet  was  used  by  the  -\the- 
niaus  of  the  time  of  Aristojdiancs,  the  invention  of  wliich  he 
jiKosely  ascribes  to  the  subtle  genius  of  the  misogynist  Euri- 
pides. As  it  was  found  that  the  wives  were  able  to  get  them- 
selves a fkc-sirnile  of  their  husband’s  signet  for  half  a drachma, 
and  thus  to  open,  without  fear  of  detection,  all  the  stonjs 
sealed  up  by  their  lords,  Euripides  had  taught  the  latter  to 
seal  the  wax  or  clay  securing  the  doors  with  bits  of  worm- 
eaten  wood,  OpmiiSftrra  ir<ppiryiiia,  (TllCSmoph.  42b).  'J'he 
curious  windings  and  intricate  curves  traced  on  the  surface  of 
the  wood  by  the  “ fairies’  coach-maker,”  were  quite  beyond  all 

and  forms  a bare  head,  of  which  the 
chin  and  beard  consist  of  the  lower 
Ixxly  and  of  the  win^s  of  an  insect. 
The  figure  of  Jui'itcr  has  a foreign 
character,  somewhat  in  the  I’liir- 
nician  style.  Ony.\.”  The  second, 
and  I believe  an  unique  examiile,  is 
an  Egyptian  scarab  of  vilritieil  clay, 
tlie  Kase  filled  with  well-formed 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  lack  adorncil 
with  a large  full-faced  mask.  It  is 
very  iiossible  that  these  canuo-heads 
are  the  additions  to  tlie  original 
stone,  of  a later  but  still  .antiipie 
jierhsl. 


' I liave  lately  seen  two  additional 
and  very  e.Ntraordiuary  e.vaniples  of 
this  oruament  to  the  scarabens.  The 
first  was  a large  one  in  black  and 
white  .\gate,  the  lieetlc  itself  formed 
with  astonishing  truth  to  nature, 
and  the  cameo-mask  cut  out  of  the 
white  stratum  of  the  stone  U]K>n  the 
lower  |»art  of  the  wing-cises  of  the 
insect.  I extract  the  description  of 
it  from  the  M.-S.  catalogue  : — “ N'o. 
171.  Scarabens.  Jupiter,  nude,  dart- 
ing the  thunderbolt  with  the  left 
hand ; in  the  field  a bust  of  lihea 
with  a crown  of  towers.  The  Iwck 
of  the  scarab  has  been  cut  in  relief. 
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imifjition,  and  tlius  supplied  a sif^net  that  coxild  not  lie  emmter- 
feited.  Cnyln.s  gives  an  intaglio,  the  design  a mere  pattern 
of  wavy  liii(!S  cnrioiisly  entwined,  whieli  ho  takes,  and  pro- 
bahly  with  rca.son,  for  an  imitation  of  one  of  these  natural 
seals. 


ASSYRIAN  AND  I'KlfSIAN  CYLINDERS. 

These  are  conipo.sed  f)f  diflcreut  speeies  of  hard  stone, 
JiLspcr,  and  Caleedony  for  the  greatest  part,  but  also  of 
Carnelian,  .\gate,  Loadstone,  and  Lapis-lazuli.  They  arc 
of  a cylindrical  forin,'”  usually  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  thickness,  with  a large 
hole  passing  through  their  length,  for  a string,  and  in 
this  manner  were  worn  tied  round  the  wrist  as  a bracelet. 
This  custom  accounts  for  their  hardly  ever  being  found, 
with  metal  mountings,  among  ^Vs-syriun  remains ; the  few 
that  do  occur,  set  in  massy  gold  swivel-rings,  pnjve,  by  the 
hieroglyphical  engravings  they  bear,  that  they  were  used  by 
Egyptians  during  the  time  that  country  was  subject  to  the 
Persian  rule.  The  subjects  they  usually  pres(;nt  are  sacrifices 
or  combats  between  a man  and  a monstrous  beast,  probably 
typifying  the  contest  of  the  Goo<l  and  Evil  Principle.s,  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Persian  religion.  The  following 
arc  types  of  frequent  occurrence  upon  these  cylinders.'  Two 
figures,  half-btill  half-man,  fighting  with  two  lions ; between 
each  gnjup  are  cuneiform  inscriptions,  arranged  in  vertical 
lines.  Four  human  figures:  beneath  the  second  of  them  is 
a plant,  between  the  third  and  fourth  an  animal,  under 
which  are  placed  three  balls.  A figure,  in  a long  robe,  hold- 
ing at  arm’s  length,  by  their  horns,  two  antelopes.*  Four 

Somo  arc  barrel-sh.iiH'iI,  others  Collection, 
have  the  sides  slijjhtly  concave.  ® This  is  a very  coinnion  ty[K'  on 

‘ All  in  the  Mertens-Schaaflmusi'ii  iKith  seals  and  cylinders. 
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tifTiircs:  one  with  btill’s  feet  uml  tail  (the  protot_vj)e  of 
the  modern  devil),  is  fighting  with  a man ; the  third,  with 
hands  raisial,  apjK'nrs  praying  to  the  fourth,  who  stands 
motionless.  Two  men,  one  of  whom  has  his  hands  raised : 
between  the  two  is  a tree  ; the  other  figure  holds  a stH'jitre  ; 
on  the  other  side  are  three  vertieal  lines  of  cuneiform  letters. 
Two  tiill  figures : a shorter  one  and  two  lines  of  cuneiform 
letters  between  them.  Two  figures  sbinding  erect,  a plant 
and  a staff  betw'een  them : two  lines  of  characters,  mixed 
with  animals,  on  the  other  side.  Hieroglyphics  entirely 
surrounding  the  cylinder,  which  is  probably  of  Egypto- 
Persian  date. 

Layard  divides  cylinders  into  four  cla.sses — the  Early  and 
Lower  iLssyrian,  the  purely  Babylonian,  and  the  I’emian. 
The  Early  Assyrian  are  usually  of  Serpentine,  rudely  en- 
graved, and  agreeing,  in  their  subjects  and  style,  with  the 
most  ancient  ba.s-reliefs  of  Nimroud,  such  as  the  king  in  his 
chariot,  discharging  his  arrows  at  the  lion  or  wild  bull ; war- 
riors in  battle ; the  king  or  priest  adoring  the  emblem  of  the 
deity  ; the  eagle-headed  god ; winged  bulls  and  lions ; all 
accompanied  by  the  common  .tVssyrian  symbols,  the  sun, 
moon,  seven  stars,  the  sacred  tree,  w'inged  globe,  and  the 
wedge.  Next  in  date  are  the  Ix)wer  Assyrian,  of  the  time  of 
Sargon  (Shalmaneser)  and  his  successors.  These  are  found 
in  Agate,  Jasitcr,  Quartz,  and  Syenite,  and  other  hard  stones.” 


* Thi.s  proves  that  the  discovery 
of  the  process  of  cutting  intagli  upon 
the  harder  gems,  known  technically 
as  “ Hard  Stones,”  is  due  to  the  As- 
syrian engravers  of  the  early  times 
of  Nineveh,  for  the  conteraiiorary 
Egyptian  signets  arc,  perhaps  with- 
out exception,  merely  cut  u[>on  such 
soft  materials  as  Steaschista,  or  else 


upon  metal,  like  those  Royal  Seals 
still  preserved  in  gold.  This  is  eon- 
finue<l  by  the  impression  of  the  sig- 
net of  Salmco  II.,  stamiied  on  the 
same  clay  sc.al  as  that  of  Senna- 
cherib; the  former  being  evidently 
prodiicetl  from  an  engraving  cut 
on  metal,  the  latter  from  a gem- 
intaglio. 
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,'hiit  a.«cril.Kjd  to  Sennacherib  is  of  Amazon-stone ; the  intaglio 

eitig  of  the  finest  and  most  minute  execution.  Tlie  usual 
subjects  of  this  class  are  the  various  gods  and  their  wor- 
shijtpcrs ; thu.s,  one  (5)  presents  the  figure  of  Astarte,  backed 
by  ten  stars,  the  crescent  over  her  head  and  a seated  dog  in 
front ; the  worshipper  is  a female,  behind  whom  is  a tree 
and  an  antelope  rampant. 

The  purely  llabylonian  arc  more  common  in  European 
collections  than  the  two  former  chisses.  For  these  Haema- 
tite, or  rather  Loadstone,  is  the  favourite  material,  but  Agates 
and  Jaspers  also  occur.  They  bear  the  sacred  figures,  but 
are  distinguishe<l  by  legends  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform 
character,  containing  the  name  of  the  owner  and  his  patron 
god.  Jfany  of  the.se  exhibit  excellent  workmanship : one  (2) 
in  green  Jasper — the  Assyrian  Hercules  wrestling  with  a 
buffalo,  and  a homed  human  figure,  having  bull’s  legs,  with 
a lion — is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  the.  intaglio  and  the 
spirit  of  the  design. 

The  latest  of  all,  the  Persian,  arc  found  in  all  the  varieties 
of  hard  stones.  Onyx,  Calcedony,  Crystal,  Carnelian,  &e. 
They  often  bear  legends  in  the  Achacmcnian  cuneiform : thus 
the  signet  of  Darius,  of  green  Calcedony,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  represents  him  in  his  car,  accompanied  by  his  name 
and  patronymic.  Another  is  engraved  with  the  name  of  a 
certain  Arsaces,  the  chamberlain.  The  Persian  work  is  easily 
recognised  by  the  draperies  of  the  figures  gathered  up  into 
narrow  folds,  as  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Aclimmenian  dynasty, 
a peculiarity  never  found  on  pure  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
monuments.  Another  mark  of  distinction  is  the  crown  worn 
by  the  royal  personage,  the  figure  of  Ormuzd,  now  first  intro- 
duced, and  the  fantastic  monsters,  agreeing  in  design  with 
those  of  Persepolis.  A cylinder  of  Crystal  belonging  to  this 
period,  rejiresenting  Ormuzd  mist'd  aloft  by  two  human- 
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headed  winged  bulls  above  an  oval  containing  the  royal  por- 
tmit,  is  a work  of  ostraordinarj'  delicacy  and  ininutene.ss. 

Cylinders  went  out  of  use  on  the  JIacedonian  conquest, 
and  do  not  reappear  under  either  the  Arsacidne  or  the  Sassa- 
nians.  A few,  As.syrian  in  character,  are  inscribal  with 
Semitic  letters  resembling  the  Phenician.  They  belong  to 
various  periods,  from  the  time  of  the  lower  Assyrian  dyna.sty 
to  the  Persian  occupation  of  Babylonia.  To  the  first  Layard 
assigns  one  (0)  with  two  human-headed  bulls  raising  the 
emblem  of  the  deity  above  the  sacred  tree,  flanked  by  a 
priest  bearing  a goat  and  by  the  worsliipper,  behind  whom  is 
the  legend,  placed  vertically.  Of  Persian  date  is  another  (.3), 
the  king  contending  with  a bull  and  griffin ; above  him  soars 
Ormuzd.  The  legend,  in  four  lines,  reads,  “ the  seal  of  — ” 
a name  and  patronymic  undeciphered. 

'I'hese  cylinders  are  found  in  great  abundance  among  the 
ruins  of  all  ancient  A.s.sjTian  cities,  verifying  the  assertion  of 
Herodotus,  that  every  man  of  that  nation  carried  a signet  of 
his  own.  As  for  their  style  of  work,  it  is  generally  very  rude, 
the  figures  seeming  to  have  been  ground  out  of  the  solid 
surface  by  rubbing  and  filing  with  a piece  of  emeiT ; they  are 
also  often  much  worn  and  defaced  by  use,  so  ns  to  be  almost 
unintelligible.  Very  few  indeed  display  any  finish  of  execu- 
tion ; and  such,  especially  the  beautiful  one  in  Sapphirino 
(before  mentioned  under  “ Calcedony  ”),  I am  disposed  to 
assign  to  the  skUl  of  some  Greek  engraver  in  the  service  of 
the  later  kings  of  Persia.  Their  court  was  an  asylum  for  alt 
adventurers  of  the  Hellenic  race,  just  as  that  of  the  Great 
Mogul  was  in  the  17th  century  for  Italian  jewellers  and 
architects,  and  as  that  of  the  Sultan  is  for  Frank  pretenders 
at  the  present  day. 

The  impression  of  these  signets,  when  required  for  use, 
was  taken  by  rolling  them  over  a lump  of  tempered  clay,  laid 
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upon  the  object  to  be  secured  by  the  seal ; and  tin's  is  the 
source  of  the  comparison  in  Job,  wliere  “the  heavens  are 
turned  as  clay  to  the  seal,”  by  which  he  poetically  likens  the 
concave  vault,  studded  with  the  constellations,  represented  to 
his  mind  by  numerous  fanciful  figures,  to  the  surface  of  the 
clay  spread  out  in  a hollow  plain  adorned  with  the  mytho- 
logical devices  impressed  upon  it  by  the  revolution  of  the 
cylinder.  Some  stones  of  this  form  we  have  already  noticed 
as  evidently  dating  from  Homan  times,  like  that  in  Plasma 
previously  described,  but  they  are  very  uncommon,  and 
merely  due  to  the  superstitious  revival  of  an  ancient  usage. 

Whenever  signets  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  it 
is  always  as  being  borne  on  the  hand,  and  never  on  the  finger. 
Thus,  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  Tamar  demands  the  seal  and  the 
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twisted  cord  (Chotam  and  Phctil),  u.sually  rendered  “ring,” 
“signet,”  or  “bracelet.”  Again,  Pbamoli  takes  the  signet 
off  his  own  hand  and  i)iits  it  upon  that  of  Josej)h.  “The 
signet  npou  my  right  hand”  (Jer.  xxii.  2d) ; and  “Zorobalxd, 
even  ho  was  os  a signet  on  the  right  hand”  (Eecus.  xlix.  11), 
with  many  other  similar  allusions,  all  go  to  prove  the  same 
thing.  Thus  (2  Kings  i.  10)  the  yoimg  Amalekite  brings  to 
Davdd,  as  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the  diadem  and  the  bracelet 
taken  from  the  corpse  of  Saul,  apjMirently  because  the  latter 
contained  the  royal  signet,  the  only  mode  of  authenticating 
the  edicts  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  list  of  the  articles  con- 
tained in  the  treasury  of  the  Acropolis,  engraved  on  marble 
about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  published  in 
Chandler  (Part  II.,  No.  iv.,  2),  are  enumerated  “ two  glass 
signets  of  various  colours,  set  in  gold,  and  having  gold  chains 
to  them.”  Pliny  also  expressly  asserts  (xxxiii.  4)  that  “ the 
use  of  finger-rings  was  of  no  very  great  antiquity ; ” although 
wo  find  signets  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  of  all  liistorieal 
records.  On  a piiuted  vase,  figured  by  Visconti  (Oj)ere 
Varie,  ii.  1),  Jupiter  appears  seated  in  the  heavens,  holding 
his  eagle-topped  sceptre,  and  wearing  on  Ids  wrist  a large 
oval  gem,  apimrently  intended  for  a scaralxms,  threaded 
ujK>ii  a very  fine  line ; a manner  of  wearing  a stone  of 
so  convex  a form  much  more  conveni('iit  than  the  later 
fashion  of  setting  it  in  a swivel-ring,  and  where,  by  having 
the  engravial  face  next  to  the  skin  of  the  arm,  it  was  much 
less  exposed  to  injury  than  when  home  upon  the  finger. 
Tlu!  very  large  relative  diameter  of  the  perforation  through 
the  axis  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders,  proves  conclasively 
that  they  were  intended  for  the  reception  of  a thick  cord, 
such  ns  might  be  fastened  round  the  ann  without  incon- 
venience, and  which,  if  dyed  of  a bright  colour,  might  also 
serve  ns  an  ornamental  l)racelot.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
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Amethyst  lynx  of  the  soreeress  Nico  (wliieh  I strongly  siis- 
j*ect  was  an  Oriental  cylinder),  is  strung  upon  a fleece  of 
puqilo  lamb’s  wool,  when  dedicated  to  Venus.  That  the 
Babylonian  cylinders  wore  rarely  moimted  in  metal  is  evident 
from  the  extreme  rarity  of  any  that  retain  traces  of  such 
mounting  amongst  the  hundreds  continually  brought  to  this 
countrj’.  I have  notiecsl  the  almost  imi(]ue  instances  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  as  being  mounh^d  in  gold-swivels 
in  the  Egyptian  manner ; and  one  of  Her/'s  still  retained  the 
bronze  pin  or  axis  rusted  away  into  the  jK-rforation.  Had  the 
custom  of  having  them  thus  moimted  been  prevalent  in  As- 
syria, they  would  be  discovered  retaining  their  swivels,  at 
least  those  made  of  the  baser  metals,  quite  as  frequently  as 
the  Egyjitian  scarabei.  Again,  all  such  gems,  either  Egy'p- 
tian  or  Etruscan,  originally  intended  to  revolve  on  a metal 
wire,  are  bored  with  a very  fine  hole ; whereas  the  cylinders, 
even  when  of  the  smallest  size  and  less  tlian  one  inch  in 
length,  have  so  large  a perforation  as  to  reduce  them  almost 
to  the  form  of  the  section  of  a tube ; so  that,  unless  the 
substance  passed  tlmough  this  cavity  were  of  a soft  and 
jnelding  nature,  they  would  have  l>een  extremely  liable  to 
split  when  used.  The  later  Persian  conical  seals  were 
probably  worn  in  the  same  manner.  Their  flat  and  broatl 
bases  were  adapted  to  sit  firmly  upon  the  wrist,  and  the 
convex  part  would  form  an  ornament  after  the  manner  of 
the  embossed  disk,  invariably  appearing  as  the  centre  of  the 
bracelets  worn  by  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings.  The  lab>r 
Persians  adopted  the  shape  of  the  signet-stones  of  their 
Macedonian  rulers ; but  even  here  retained  their  preference 
for  the  conical  form,  for  these  Sassanian  ring-stones  are 
almost  invariably  cut  cn  cabochon,  and  with  a degree  of 
convexity  rarely  mot  with  in  those  of  European  origin. 
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HIGH  riUEsrs  breast  plate. 

Here  some  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  breast-plate,  or 
JtcUimale,  worn  by  the  Jewish  High  Priest ; the  earliest  in- 
stance on  record  of  the  art  of  the  gem-engraver.  The  first  idea 
of  it  was  doubtless  taken  from  the  vitrified  tablets  worn  on 
tlieir  breasts  by  the  Egyptian  priests  when  engage<l  in  their 
sacred  functions,  and  which  represent  a deity  in  a shrine, 
stuTounded  by  various  emblems.  We  are  also  hdd  by  jMian 
(xiv.  34),  that  the  chief-priest  of  the  Egj-ptians,  wlu)  was  also 
the  suj)reme  judge,  wori;  round  his  neck  an  imago  of  truth, 
made  of  Lapis-lazuli  (Sapphinis) ; and  it  is  a curious  coin- 
culence,  that  the  above-named  tablets  are  formed  of  a vitrified 
comjK)sition  of  a bright  blue  colour. 

The  ancient  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  n'corded  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  is,  that  they 
were  a colony  despatched  from  Egypt  into  Syria,  at  the  same 
time  that  Danaus  set  out  for  Greece;  and  the  striking 
analogy  of  their  customs  and  laws  with  those  of  Egypt,  as 
given  by  this  author,  strongly  supports  this  tradition.  The 
Jews  themselves  apjiear,  from  their  own  chronicles,  always  to 
have  retained  a strong  attochment  to  the  parent  state.  In 
all  their  political  distresses,  when  menaced  by  their  S)Tian 
neighbours,  the  idea  of  a retiu-n  to  Eg\"pt  continually  sug- 
gests itself  to  their  minds,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the 
sacerdotal  caste.  The  famous  letter  of  Areius,  king  of  the 
Lacedasmonians,  to  the  High  Priest  Onias  (.Josephus,  xii.  .')), 
in  which  he  s|X‘aks  of  the  common  descent  of  both  nations 
from  Abraham!  though  probably  a Jewish  forgery,  yet 
sufficiently  proves  the  general  belief,  at  that  early  jx^riod,  of 
the  original  unity  of  the  races,  as  colonists  from  the  same 
mother  country.  Diodorus  (i.  24)  spaks  of  the  Eg;s-]itiun 
Hercules  travelling  all  over  the  world,  iM-fore  erecting  the 
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celebrated  Pillars.  Again,  the  Grecian  Hercules,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Spartan  royal  house,  was  a native  of  Argos, 
the  first  Egj’ptian  colony  planted  in  Euro]>e.  From  the  »tme 
tnuUtion  of  their  common  origin,  the  Spirtans  style  the 
Jews  “ their  brethren,”  in  their  letter  of  congratidation  to 
Simon  Maccabajus.  Intimate  relations  seem  to  have  been 
kept  up,  until  a late  j>eriod,  between  Jerusalem  and  Sparta  ; 
it  was  a noble  Spirtan,  Eurycles,  who  became  the  minister 
of  Ilenxl  the  Groat,  and  by  his  pernicious  counsels  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  his  fiunily. 

The  gems  set  in  the  breast-plate  were  engraved  with  the 
names  of  the  tribes,  proltably  in  hieroglj^hics,  and  arranged 
thus,  if  we  follow  the  Vulgate  (winch  also  coincides  with 
Josephus),  an  auth(jrity  to  be  respected  in  this  point,  the 
version  havdng  been  made  at  a time — the  bth  century — when 
the  knowledge  of  precious  stones,  and  of  their  ancient  names, 
still  flourishei 

\st  Rou:. — Sardius,  rod.  Topazion,  yellowish  green.  Smaragdus, 
bright  green. 

2nd  Rim. — ( 'arbunculus,  dark  red.  Sapphinis,  dark  blue.  Jaspis, 
dark  green. 

2>-d  Row. — IJgtiriiis,  or  Lyncurium,  orange.  Achates  (perhaps), 
black  and  white.  Amethyst,  purple. 

4th  Row. — C'hrysolitlius,  bright  yellow.  Onyx,  blue  and  black. 
Beryl,  light  green. 

Our  version  gives  the  same  stones  in  diflerent  order,  but 
substitutes  a Diamond  for  the  Chrysolite,  a most  absurd 
e.xchaiige,  as  it  wotdd  bailie  all  engravers,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  to  cut  an  inscription  upon  this  invincible  gem  ; 
add  to  which,  one  of  a size  to  match  the  rest  of  the  stones  in 
the  breashplate,  would  luive  been  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
Koh-i-Noor.  Josephus  says,  that  the  stones  were  conspicuous 
for  their  largeness  and  beauty,  and  of  incomparable  value.  'I’lie 
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names  of  the  tril>e8  were  engraved  in  the  “ national  character,” 
but  the  breast-plate  seen  by  him  must  have  been  ouly  a copy 
by  tradition  of  the  first  one  made  by  order  of  Moses.  Being 
a square  of  a span,  i.  e.,  of  8 inches  each  side,  and  having  tlie 
gems  arranged  in  four  rows  of  three  each,  it  follows  that  each 
gem,  with  its  setting,  occupied  a sjmce  of  inches  long  by 
2 deep ; and  that,  therefore,  they  were  cut  in  the  form  of 
long  ovals,  or  rather  ellipses,  like  the  cartouches  containing 
the  proper  names  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  It  will  sound 
incredible  to  the  ear  of  the  uninitiated,  but  every  one  con- 
versant with  the  nature  of  gems  will  admit,  that  these  most 
venerable  productions  of  the  glj-ptic  art  must  still  be  in 
existence.  No  laj)se  of  time  produces  any  sensible  effect 
upon  these  mommients,  as  is  testified  by  the  numerous  seals, 
even  in  a softer  material,  vitrified  clay,  bearing  the  name  of 
Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporary  of  Moses  himself.  Their 
intrinsic  value  also,  as  the  finest  gems  that  could  be  procured 
by  the  zeal  of  a race  trafficking  all  over  the  world,  must 
have  rendered  them  objects  of  care  to  all  the  conquerors 
into  whose  hands  they  fell ; and  though  removed  from  tlnur 
original  arrangement,  and  re-set  in  various  ornaments,  they 
must  always  have  ranked  amongst  the  most  j)recious  state- 
jewels  of  the  captor  of  the  Holy  City.  This  doubtless  was 
the  cause  that  the  breast-plate  belonging  to  the  first  Ten 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  sacred  articles  sent  back  by 
Cyrus  to  Jerusalem  ; the  rest  of  the  consecrated  vessels  and 
ornaments  ajqjear  to  have  been  easily  identified  as  having  been 
de|Kisited,  as  trophies,  at  the  time  of  their  captiu'e,  in  the 
various  temples  of  Babylon.  The  breast-plate  in  use  after 
the  Captivity,  when  worn  by  the  High  Priest,  shot  forth, 
according  to  Josephus,  brilliant  rays  of  fire,  that  manifested 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Deity.  He,  however, 
prudently  adds,  that  this  jniraculous  ]>roperty  had  lM‘Come 
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extinct,  in  consequence  of  the  imjnety  of  the  nation,  200 
years  before  the  time  at  which  he  was  writing;. 

This  invaluable  trophy  was  carried  to  lionie,  together  with 
the  other  sjwils  of  the  Temple.  Of  the  subsequent  fate  of 
these  tretisures  there  are  two  opposite  accounts;  one,  that 
they  were  conveyed  by  Genseric,  after  liis  sack  of  Rome,  to 
Carthago,  but  that  the  ship  containing  them  was  lost  on  tho 
voyage  ; the  other,  and  the  more  probable  one,  that  they  had 
been  transferred,  long  before  that  time,  to  Conshmtinople. 
and  had  been  deposited  by  Justinian  in  tho  sacristy  of  Santa 
Sophia.  Hence  there  is  a chance  of  the  gems  at  least 
emerging  from  oblivion,  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  dark 
re(;esses  of  the  Sultan’s  treasiuy  shall  be  rummaged  by  the 
Russian  heir  of  the  “ sick  man,”  whilst  he — 

“ Jam  circum  loculos  et  claves  leatus  ovansqne 
Curxit.” 

“ Joyous  tho  long-expected  wealth  to  seize. 

Bustles  about  the  money -chests  and  keys.” 

What  a day  of  rejoicing,  both  to  archmologists  and  to  the  reli- 
gious world,  uill  tho  identification  of  one  of  these  sacred  monu- 
ments occtution ; a contingency  by  no  means  to  bo  thought  chi- 
merical in  an  age  which  has  witnessed  the  resu-scitation  of  Sen- 
nacherib’s signet,  of  his  drinking  cup,  and  of  his  wife’s  portrait. 


AMyrtul  Seal  8tji>etof  SaunacLcfii  i Amuxi. n a'-oce  Aaayn-u  Saal, 


SASSANIAN  SEALS. 

The  consideretion  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders  naturally 
intnxluces  the  .subjc>ct  of  the  Sassanian  seals,  or  stamps,  still 
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foiiiiil  ill  lur{j;e  iiuiiiIkts  aliout  Hassonv  and  Bagdtul,  wliich 
frradually  sujiersciU'd  that  most  ancient  form  of  the 
Orii-ntnl  sipiet.  They  arc  termed  iSassanian,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  huviii};  come  into  general  use  imder  the 
revived  dynasty  of  the  ancient  Acbaemem'an  race,  commencing 
with  Ardewhir  in  the  3rd,  and  closing  with  Yezdigerd  III. 
in  the  7th  century  of  our  era — sovereigns  styled  Sassanidm, 
from  Siuismui,  the  Koman  mode  of  spelling  Shimhshaan, 
“King  of  Kings,”  the  title  in  all  times  assiuued  by  the 
I’ersian  monarchs,  and  not,  as  is  absurdly  rejx^ated,  a fiunily 
name  derived  from  lui  imaginary  luicestor  Sasan. 

These  seals  are  conical  blocks  of  the  same  kinds  of  stone 
as  those  the  cylinders  are  made  of,  Calcodony  and  Agate  being 
by  far  the  most  usual  material,  having  a hole  drilled  through 
the  apex  for  the  purpose  of  suspension  round  the  neck  or 
wrist.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a spherical  sha{)e,  often  with 
ilattened  sides,  and  perforated  through  the  diameh'r ; with 
about  a third  of  the  circumference  ground  down  so  us  to  pre- 
sent a flattened  tablet  for  the  reception  of  the  intaglio.  It 
will  be  noticed,  on  examination  of  a collection  of  these  stamps, 
that  the  earliest  among  them,  on  which  the  designs  are  often 
cut  in  a very  neat  but  very  still' and  archaic  style,  are  generally 
in  the  form  of  cones  with  angular  sides.  These  are  assigned 
to  the  date  of  the  Assyrian  and  first  Persian  monarchy,  before 
the  conquest  of  Alexander.  A fanciful  antiquary  may  be 
inclined  to  suggest  that  the  form  of  the  cone  was  adopted  as 
being  the  universally  receive<l  symbol  of  the  solar  ray.  Thus 
we  find  the  conical  stone  of  Emesa,  of  which  Heliogabalus  was 
the  priest,  occurring  on  the  coins  of  that  emperor,  with  the 
legend  “ Sacerdos  dei  Solis  Elagabalus ; ” and  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  has  always  been  interjiretcd  as  a representation  of 
the  rays  of  that  luniinaiy.  The  spherical  stamps,  on  the 
contrary,  ai’e  exclusively  of  Sassanian  date,  and  many  of 
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them  doubtless  ladongto  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
the  Jlohammedan  conquest  of  Persia.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  early  conical  seals  that  I have  ever  seen  bears  a figure 
of  Mercury,  identified  by  his  caduceus  and  talaria,  but  closely 
draped,  and  wearing  a Phrygian  Ijonnet,  a singular  Oriental 
rendering  of  the  representation  of  a Ucllenic  deity.  Tlie 
stone  is  a very  fine  Sapphirine  Calcedony,  and  the  fonn  of  the 
cone  itself  octangular.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  intagli 
seen  upon  the  tablets  or  bases  of  these  cones  and  spheres  are 
of  an  utterly  rude  character,  and  evidently  cut  by  means  of  a 
very  coarse  wheel,  all  the  lines  being  thick,  and  the  design 
entirely  executt'd  by  tiieir  rei^etition,  assisted  occasionally  by 
a blunt-pointed  drill.  No  traces  are  visible  of  the  u.se  of  the 
diamond-i>oint,  or  of  that  high  polish  which  is  so  marked  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  intaglio.  I s\ibjoin  a 
list  of  the  most  usual  types  occurring  upon  them,  first  pre- 
mising that  the  whole-length  figures  or  busts  of  royal 
personages  form  a large  proportion  of  the  designs  to  be  seen 
upon  the  bases  of  these  stamps.  A priest  praying  before  an 
altar ; a priest  sacrificing  at  a fire-altar ; a \^  inged  figure 
walking,  and  holding  a plant  in  his  hand ; a winged  qua- 
druped, with  human  head,  a plant  in  front,  a star  above  ; 
a bird,  with  human  head  and  scorjiion  s tail ; a lion,  with 
scorpion’s  nippers  and  a serpent’s  tail,  behind  him  a tree, 
above,  Cai)ricom  and  a star;  a gazelle,  sunwinded  by  a 
legend ; bust  of  a home<l  animal  supported  on  two  large 
wings ; a i)riest  in  front  of  an  altar,  behind  him  an  inscrip- 
tion—on  one  side  of  the  cone  are  engraved  two  figures,  one 
of  them  with  a bull’s  head,  engaged  in  combat.  The  fantastic 
animals  which  will  be  found  represented  on  more  than  half 
the  number  of  these  seals,  are  executed,  for  the  moat  part,  m 
a truly  Cliinese  style  of  drawing.  And  there  ls  a most 
wonderful  similarity  between  the  mo<lo  of  the  design  of  some 
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of  these  delineations  of  various  beasts,  and  those  of  the  same 
subjects  upon  tin;  Gallic  and  British  coins.  For  instance,  a 
Carnelian  stamp,  engraved  with  a horse,  a wild  boar  in  the 
field  beneath  (in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Litchfield  of  Cam- 
bridge), from  its  exact  identity  with  the  well-known  potin 
coins  of  the  Channel  Islands,  caused  me  for  a long  time  to 
flatter  myself  with  having  made  the  discovery  of  a unique 
intaglio,  the  work  of  a Gallic  gem-engraver  as  yet  unin- 
fluenced by  Koman  instruction  in  his  art. 


rercion  Sc«I  with  Fb^ulctui  Cale*<tfc>u}r. 


We  however  frequently  meet  with  Sas«anian  gems,  cut 
in  the  form  of  ring-stones,  and  these  sometimes  of  very  good 
workmanship.  They  appear  to  be,  invariably,  portraits  of 
the  reigning  prince,  or  of  members  of  his  family,  and  occur 
in  considerable  numbers ; often  on  the  Garnet,  and  of  very 
fair  execution,  especially  if  we  consider  the  lateness  of  their 
date,  yet  still,  in  most  instances,  do  they  betray  traces  of  the 
heavy  and  coarse  hand  of  the  workman,  which  so  strongly 
mark  this  class  of  iutagli.  Although  gems  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  are  plentiful  enough,  yet  works  that  can  be  certainly 
ascribed  to  the  times  of  the  Arsacidm,  their  immediate  pro- 
decessfjrs,  are  extremely  rare ; still  more  so  are  such  as 
belong  to  the  first  race  of  Persian  kings,  who  niled  over  all 
Asia  prior  to  the  Macedonian  conquest:  and  the  small 
numlH;r  of  examples  of  these  highly  interesting  classes  that 
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have  come  imdcr  my  own  notice  sliall  be  described  farther 
on.  A few  indeed  among  the  indisputable  Sassanian  por- 
traits are  of  such  good  and  careful  execution,  that,  in  spite  of 
tho  Pehlevi  legends  they  bear,  and  which  authenticate  their 
date,  we  have  some  difliculty  in  regarding  them  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  late  ejMch,  tho  3rd  century,  when  that  race 
regained  the  tlirone  of  Persia ; so  great  is  their  superiority 
to  any  works  executed  by  contemporarj-  gem-engravers  of 
the  Homan  school.  But  it  is  tree,  that  with  tho  restoration 
of  tho  ancient  religion  and  dynasty  under  Ard«'schir  the 
Blacksmith,  a.d.  220,  all  the  arts  appear  to  have  simultane- 
ously revived  in  Persia;  the  coinage  of  this  patriot  prince 
and  that  of  his  next  succcasors,  being  va.stly  superior  in  all 
respects,  as  regards  both  design  and  execution,  to  that  of  the 
last  Parthian  sovereigns. 

These  ring-stones  are  usually  gems  with  a very  convex 
surface,  probably  tho  reason  of  tho  so  frequent  choice  of  the 
carbuncle  for  tliis  purpose.  Even  when  Sards  and  Nicoli 
have  been  employed,  they  are  generally  cut  into  a pointed 
shape,  with  a small  flat  surface  left  to  receive  tho  intaglio 
and  tho  in.scription.  These  legends  are  always  in  the  Pehlevi 
character,  which  only  appears  after  the  restoration  of  tho 
ancient  Persian  monarchy  at  the  period  just  mentioned  ; the 
Arsacidte  or  Parthian  kings  having  invariably  employed,  on 
their  monuments,  tho  Greek  language,  and  probably  Greek 
artists,  as  is  shown  by  the  legends  and  style  of  their  medals ; 
probably  from  a wish  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
ces.sors  of  the  Macedonian  line.  The  early  Pehlevi  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  rabbinical  Hebrew  character,  of  which  it 
was,  to  all  appearanc(!,  the  parent ; but  upon  the  coins  of  tho 
later  kings  it  assumes  the  form  of  the  Pehlevi  used  in  tho 
religious  wTitings  of  tlie  modem  Parsees.  Some  of  the 
legends  on  this  class  of  coins,  like  one  wd  of  the  trilingual 
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inscriptions  on  the  rock-seulptures  at  Naksc-hi-Koustam,  are 
written  in  the  Persepolitan  alphabet ; but  all  the  gems  that 
I have  examined  present  the  same  shaped  letters  as  those 
used  upon  the  medals  of  the  commencement  of  the  series ; 
and  particularly  agreeing  in  form  with  the  characters  of  the 
inscriptions  at  Kirmanshah  in  commemoration  of  Sapor  I. 
and  Bahran,  given  by  Be  Sacy  in  his  ‘Antiquitis  de  la 
Perse.’  This  eminent  Orientalist,  who  was  the  first  to  de- 
cipher this  previously  inexplicable  alphabet,  confesses  that, 
as  regards  our  gems,  though  the  letters  on  them  bear  a strik- 
ing analogy  with  those  of  the  medals  and  of  the  inscriptions, 
he  had  been  able  to  make  out  but  one  of  them,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  laugnage  in  wliich  they  are  couched  being 
the  Pehlevi  dialect,  and  not  the  Zend.  This  single  one  he 
reads : “ Artaschetran-Rami-Minochetri-Kami,”  “ Son  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  of  the  divine  race.”  The  medals  of  Sapor,  for  in- 
stance, read  thus : “ Mazdiesn  beh  Shapouhr  malcan  raalca 
Iran  Minochetri.”  “The  sei-vant  of  Ormuzd,  the  excellent 
Sapor,  king  of  kings  of  Iran,  of  the  divine  race.”  And  this 
style  will  serve  as  a guide  in  the  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
titles  figuring  around  the  gem-jxirtraits. 
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The  numerous  variations  in  the  forms  of  the  same  letter 
appear  to  arbe  merely  from  the  carelessness  of  the  die-sinker 
in  not  expressing  their  angular  parts,  but  turning  them  off 
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into  a curve  in  onler  to  save  trouble,  exactly  as  one  would 
do  for  expedition’s  sake  in  writin"  them  witli  a pen.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  gems,  some  of  the  inscriidions  arc  cut  in  the 
neatest  and  clearest  character  that  could  be  produced  bv  the 
tool,  and  such  will  usually  bo  found  on  the  Garnets  and 
other  precious  stones,  in  which  a superior  artist  of  the  times 
has  displayed  his  skill,  whilst,  on  the  coarse  Calcedony  seals, 
the  signets  of  the  lower  sort,  the  same  letters  offer  a series  of 
seemingly  arbitrary  curves,  with  hardly  any  distinction  of 
shape  between  them.  It  seems,  however,  to  me,  that,  on  a 
earefid  comjmrison  of  the  inscriptions,  even  of  those  most 
carefully  finished,  a marked  difference  wall  be  observed  be- 
tween them,  whether  due,  as  in  those  of  Nakschi-Roustam, 
to  their  being  expressed  in  two  different  dialects,  or  from 
the  introduction  of  combined  letters  or  “ nexus  ” into  some, 
and  not  into  others.'*  I shall  now  pirticularise  the  most 
important  gems  of  this  interesting  class  that  I myself  have 
had  an  opjwrtunity  of  examining;  and  the  inscriptions  on 
which  I have,  in  some  instances,  been  able  to  decipher  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  list  must  be  headed  by  the  magni- 
ficent Amethyst,  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Devonshire 
Collection ; a profile  portrait  wearing  the  tiara,  a work  of 
extraordinary  boldness,  though  of  little  finish;  the  head  of 
Sapor  I.,  surrounded  by  an  inscription,  in  two  linos,  of  large 
and  well-formed  Pehlevi  letters.  This  stone  now  forms  the 
centre  ornament  of  the  comb,  in  the  parure  of  antique  gems, 
lately  combined  and  set  with  such  exquisite  taste  by  Mr. 
Hancock,  the  Duke’s  jeweller.  A Nicolo,  now  in  the  Fotild 


* 'Tliis  series  closes  with  the  nidc 
intafili,  of  extreme  rarity,  with  a 
design  similar  to  some  of  those 
alwve  enumerated  in  the  field,  and 
an  ill-ciit  Cu|>hic  legend  running 
around  the  sloping  sides  of  the 


stoue.  I have  a X icolo  of  this  class, 
engraved  with  two  figures  joining 
hands,  two  stars  between  them ; 
and  the  British  Mmoum  Collection 
has  a curious  Calcedony,  hereafter 
noticc<l. 
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Collection,  engraved  with  the  bust  of  a queen,  executed  in  the 
manner  of  the  best  Roman  iwrtraits,  and  surrounded  by  a 
legend  in  very  delicately-formed  and  minute  letters.  Amongst 
the  ^fertens-Schaafhausen  Persian  stones.  No.  52  is  a well- 
executed  bust  of  Sapor  II.  on  Sard,  with  the  legend  “ Pirouzi 
. . . Shapouhri,”  “ the  Victorious  Sapor.”  But  a still  more 
interesting  portrait  of  the  same  king,  though  of  inferior 
workmanship,  is  that  on  a Carbuncle  in  my  own  collection, 
where  his  bust  is  supported  on  four  wings,  the  usual  Oriental 
symbol  of  divinity,  and  between  the  sun  and  moon  ; at  onco 
recalling  to  our  recollection  the  arrogant  style  a.s.sumcd  by 
this  same  prince  in  his  Ej)istle  to  Constantins,  given  by 
Ammian  (xvii.  5),  “Rex  regum  Sapor,  particeps  sidenim, 
fratcr  Solis  et  Lunm,  Constantio  Cmsari,  fratri  meo,  salutern 
plurimam  dico.”  The  inscription,  verj'  neatly  cut,  reads 
distinctly  “ Pirouz  Shahjxtuliri ; ” an  interesting  corrobora- 
tion of  a circumstance  noted  by  Ammian  in  his  most  graphic 
account  of  the  siege  of  Amida,  conducted  by  Sapor  in  person, 
that  the  Persian  host,  investing  that  city,  chaunted  through- 
out the  night  the  name  of  Sapor,  with  the  titles  of  “Pyroses” 
and  “ Saan.saan,”  that  is  to  say,  “ Victor,”  and  “ King  of 
Kings.”  A beautiful  Guarnaceino,  in  the  Pulsky  Collection, 
has  the  legend  unfortunately  defective,  but  apj)aroritly  read- 
ing— “Narsehi  Sha;”  the  portrait  is  much  like  that  of  the 
king  of  that  name,  and  of  very  fine  work.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  Iwth  the  medals  and  gems  of  the  second  Sajwr  should  so 
abound,  for  the  duration  of  his  reign  and  life  were  commen- 
surate, extending  to  seventy -two  years.  Although  the  portraits 
on  the  medals  are  invariably  depicted  with  the  tiara,  a balloon- 
shaped turban  rising  out  of  a mural  crown,  from  which  depend 
long  and  streaming  ribbons,  yet  on  the  gems  they  usually 
apjK'ar  bare-headed.  I have  met  with  but  two  instances  on 
which  the  tiara  occurs : the  famous  Devonshire  Amethj^t,  and 
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a front  face,  apparently  of  Chosroes,  of  late  work,  on  Calcedony. 
The  gem  figured  by  De  Sacy  has  also  the  tiani.  It  is  singular 
that  these  princes  should  appear  so  often  on  the  gems  without 
this  distinctive  bailge  of  sovereignty,  especially  as  the  en- 
gravers always  seem  to  have  had  much  difficulty  in  rendering 
the  curly  locks,  the  cherished  distinction  of  the  Achmmenian 
race,  which  they  for  the  most  part  attempt  to  represent  by  a 
series  of  drill-holes  set  close  together. 

I have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  part  of  my  subject, 
as  being  one,  so  far  as  my  researches  extend,  hitherto  un- 
touched ; and  yet  containing  a most  valuable  series  of  por- 
traits, authenticated  by  their  inscriptions,  of  those  very 
princes  who  make  so  prominent  a figure  in  the  history  of 
the  later  lioman  empire.  In  the  point  of  view  of  art  they 
have  an  additional  value  from  the  fact,  that  they  supply  the 
oidy  intagli,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  capable  of  serving  as 
historical  evidences,  that  are  to  bo  met  with  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Constantine. 


AcNfriAo  ftcd  r«n.an  Seals  1r  si.d  Calcedgay 


EARLY  TEIiSIAN  GEMS. 

Two  indubitable  intagli  of  the  date  of  the  early  Persian 
monarchy  have  Inum  examined  by  me  with  the  grt'atest 
interest.  One,  on  striated  Onyx,  represented  a Persian  king 
seated  on  a throne  supported  by  sphinxes,  and  engraved  in 
a goo<l  but  very  archaic  style.  This  most  valuable  gem  had 
Iwen  nearly  ruined  by  the  folly  of  tln^  owner  in  having  its 
surl'ace  ]K>lishe<l  down  in  order  to  remove  a sup<'rfi<'ial  frac- 
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turc,  tlicrchy  tlefitroying  tlie  original  outline  of  tho  figure ; 
otherwise,  this  intaglio  would  have  ranked  amongst  the  most 
interesting  known.  Tho  other  was  tho  bust  of  a Persian, 
u{K)n  a Sard,  of  ordimiry  work  similar  to  the  better-executed 
Sassanian  gems,  but  in  the  field  of  the  design  was  engnive<l 
a ram’s  head  and  a doubled  cross,  juecisely  as  on  the  coins 
of  Salamis  in  Cypnis,  thus  iudubitahly  marking  the  portnvit 
as  that  of  a Persian  satrap  of  that  island,  at  some  jieriod 
before  the  age  of  Alexander,  after  whose  time  tho  Persian 
dominion  over  the  Greek  islands  had  entindy  ceased.  I 
have  also  seen  a Roman  imperial  portrait,  a laureated  bu.st, 
somewhat  resembling  Caracalla,  engraved  on  Nicolo,  accom- 
jmuied  by  a Pehlevi  legend ; a unique  instance  and  very 
difficult  of  exjdanation.  It  will  be  observed  on  the  examina- 
tion of  many  of  these  Oriental  portraits,  that  a larger  pro- 
portion, especially  of  tho  best  executed,  are  found  on  Garnet 
and  Guarnacino  than  is  tho  case  with  tho  intagli  of  the 
Roman  schof)l,  in  wliich  good  work  occiuring  ujion  a Garnet 
is  quite  tho  excej)tion  to  the  general  nile.  In  fact,  as  long 
ns  the  jialiny  days  of  the  art  lasted,  the  Sard  was  preferred 
to  all  other  stones  by  both  Greek  and  Italian  engravers; 
the  first  employing  by  choice  the  bright  yellow  variety,  the 
inhabitants  of  JIagna  Grecia  and  tho  Etruscans  usually 
(H)ntcnting  themselves  with  the  common  Eurojx'an  Camelian, 
whilst  the  Romans  w’cre  supplied  by  their  Indian  commerce 
with  tho  various  sjdendid  coloured  sorts  of  the  stone,  some 
emulating  tho  Ciu'buncle,  others  the  dwp  orange  of  the 
Jacinth.  A full-length  jsirtrait  of  a Parthian  king,®  on  a 
large  Oriental  Onyx  of  tho  finest  quality,  the  three  stnila 
of  th<‘  stoni?  iKung  jierfeet  in  colour  and  distinctness,  brings 
to  our  miod  an  interesting  letter  of  Pliny  the  Yoimger  when 


‘ Now  in  the  (lostn'ssion  of  Mr.  Uziclli. 
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Governor  of  Bithynia,  acldressed  to  the  Einiieror  Trajan,  in 
which  ho  mention.s  a similar  intaglio.  “ Apuleius,  tho 
ofiieer  stationed  at  Nicomedia,  has  wTitten  to  me  that  a 
j)erson  named  Callidromns  having  been  forcibly  detained  by 
the  bakers  Maximits  and  Dionysius,  to  whom  ho  had  hired 
hiinself,  had  fled  for  refuge  to  your  statue  ; and  when 
brought  before  the  magistrates  made  the  following  declara- 
tion : That  he  had  been  slave  formerly  to  Laberius  Slaximus. 
and  been  taken  prisoner  by  Suaagus  in  Mu'sia,  and  thence 
sent  as  a present  by  Deccbalus  to  Pacoru-s,  king  of  Parthia, 
in  whose  service  he  had  remained  many  years,  but  after- 
wanls  had  made  his  escape  and  got  to  Nicomedia,  Ho  was 
brought  before  me,  and,  persisting  in  the  same  story,  I 
judged  that  he  ought  to  bo  sent  to  you  for  examination. 
This  I have  Ix'on  somewhat  delayed  in  doing  in  conse- 
quence of  having  instituted  a search  for  a gem  engraved 
with  the  portrait  of  Pacorus  and  the  ensigns  of  royalty  which 
he  was  accustom(;d  to  wear,  which  gem  he  hail  informed  me 
had  Ijeen  stolon  from  liim.  For  I was  anxious  to  send  it  to 
yon,  if  it  could  possibly  1k>  found,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  man  himself,  as  I have  actually  done  with  tliis  piece  of 
cire  which  he  asserts  tlnit  he  brought  with  liim  from  a 
Parthian  mine.  It  is  sc'aled  with  my  own  signet,  the  impres- 
sion of  which  is  a four-horsi'  car.” 

This  lettc'r  apjxjars  to  give  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  great  number  of  I’ersian  seals  occurring  engraved  with 
royal  portraits,  and  often  of  such  rude  work  and  coai’se 
materials  that  they  could  only  have  belonged  to  the  nu- 
merous officials  and  menials  of  the  royal  household.  'I'hus 
an  almost  equally  niunerous  clas.s,  engraved  with  figures  of 
priests  and  tire-altars,  were  probably  the  private  signets  of 
the  Magi,  a ixiwerful  and  extensive  body  which  flourished 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  in  the  7th  century.  It 
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is  a curious  fact,  that  but  a few  years  l>efore  the  utter  ruiu 
of  their  empire  aud  religion,  and  at  the  time  when  Mahomet 
delivered  his  iamous  prophecy  of  tlieir  coming  fall  in  the 
chapt>‘r  of  the  Koran  entithsl  “ The  rersians,”  which  begins 
thus:  “The  I’ersians  have  amquered  the  Greeks  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ; hut  Ix-fore  seven  years,”  &c., 
at  this  very'  time  Chosroes  had  restored  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  Persian  rule  under  Xerxes,  and  was  master  of  all 
pyjrypt,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Similarly,  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  the  Roman  Empire  had  attained  its 
extreme  extent,  only  to  crumble  into  fnigments  in  the  feeble 
hands  of  his  sons.  For  after  thi'ir  reign  th(?  Western  Em- 
jx'rors  were  but  the  pupjK'ts  of  the  Frank  or  Hendian 
general,  who  was  only  deterred  by  the  shame  of  his  bar- 
barian origin  from  mounting  the  imperial  tliroue.  One  piint 
more  in  this  letter  may  be  observed:  “the  piece  of  ore” 
thought  worthy  of  being  forwarded  for  Trajan’s  insjiection. 
This  was  probably  a specimen  from  a silver  mine,  of  which 
metal  the  Persians  must  have  possessed  an  abundance.  Viust 
quantifies  are  still  .supplied  l>y  Thibet,  then  tributary  to 
them.  Both  the  Parthian  and  Fassanian  currency  consisted 
excliLsivelv  of  silver ; coins  of  gold  or  copper  oi  either 
dynasty  an^  almost  unknown.  Procopius,  with  the  laugh- 
able vanity  of  a Byzantine  historian,  asserts  that  the  Sassa- 
nian  kings  did  not  dare  to  coin  gold,  that  being  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  Roman  emjx'rors ; a somewhat  unsatisfactory 
solution  of  the  difliculty  when  we  consider  the  supreme  con- 
tempt ju.stly  entertained  by  Chosns’s  for  .Justinian,  his  sujx'r- 
stition,  and  his  power.”  In  all  times,  however,  the  Orientals 

' Ho  subjoins,  liowever,  the  true  meaning  thereby  ttiat  the  tinman 
nason,  “ that  even  if  the  Persian  gold  was  the  universal  cummey  of 
kings  coined  gold,  none  of  the  tin-  the  world,  which  is  ixrfcctly  cor- 
tious  with  whom  they  had  com-  rect. 
mereial  intercmirse  w'ould  take  it 
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have  preferred  silver  for  a circulating  medium  ; all  gold  coin 
that  gets  into  their  hands  being  immediately  melted  for  con- 
version into  ornaments,  or  else  into  ingots  for  tlu!  pmfjose  of 
concealment. 


of  dAlamis.  9ard. 


INDIAN  ENGKAVED  GEMS. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula  derived  the  use  of  coined  money  from  the 
Greek  sovereigns  of  Bactria,  and  that  the  types  of  the 
earliest  Hindoo  pieces  show  evident  traces  of  Ijeing  imita- 
tions— of  increasing  rudeness,  as  more  remote  jn  chvte — of 
the  Grteco-Bactrian  currency.  And  this  is  equally  true* of 
those  few  engraved  gems,  the  ty]x»s  on  which  prove  to  a 
certainty  their  Indian  origin,  sometimes  found,  but  only  in 
small  Tiumbers,  dejmsited,  together  with  other  jewels  and 
gold  coin,  in  the  Buddliist  tojx>s  or  relie-shrines  of  Cabul. 
It  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  uimierous  unac- 
countable inconsistencies  of  the  Hindoo  race,  that,  although 
the  earliest  of  mankind  to  attain  mechanical  perfection  and 
facility  in  the  sculjcturo  of  the  hardest  stones,  ns  Granite, 
Jade,  Agates,  &c.,  into  ornamental  vessels  and  other  repre- 
scmtations,  and  also  in  the  shaping  and  iH)lishiug  of  all  gems 
(except  the  Diamond),  wdth  which  they  supplied  the  ancient 
world  to  an  extent  of  which  a very  limited  conception  can 
now  lit^  formed,  yet  that  despite  all  these  inducements  of 
ability  and  of  abundance  of  materials,  they  seem  never 
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to  liiivo  attomptod  until  a verj-  late  period,  and  then  but 
nmdy,  to  imitate  their  Persian  neighbours  in  embodying  on 
till'  precious  stone  the  miniutm-e  forms  of  those  numerous 
and  often  gmceful  deities  whose  larger  statues  they  daily 
reproduced  in  innunu^rable  imdtitudes.  Assiu-edly  it  was  not 
tlu'  j>ractical  difficulties  of  this  art  that  deterred  them,  for 
they  executed  with  facility  many  ofierations  which  would  tax 
the  skill  of  the  most  exp'rt  lapidary  of  the  present  day,  such 
ns  drilling  fine  holes  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  not  merely 
through  l^eads  of  Onj'x,  but  even  of  Sapphire  and  of  Kuby ; 
and  this  is  a jiart  of  the  work  in  hard  stones  much  more 
difficult,  and  n-quiring  greater  precision  and  care,  than  the 
procesws  required  in  sinking  an  intaglio,  at  least  in  its 
simplest  forms,  or  in  cutting  a figme  in  relief  upon  the  sur- 
face. Their  extraordinary  skill  in  working  one  of  the  hardest 
stibstnnces  knowm.  Jade,  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  large 
tortoise  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna  near  Alla- 
habad, and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  for  fidelity 
to  jiaturo  and  exquisite  finish  is  worthy  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Or(!cian  artist.  Small  figiues  of  the  Sacred  Bull  ‘couchant/ 
l)crforatod  through  their  length  for  the  purjwse  of  beads,  are 
often  found  in  company  with  the  other  relics  here  described. 
Miniature  idols,  also  of  Indian  work,  and  formed  in  the 
hardest  stones,  are  not  imeommon.  The  most  extraordmary 
production  of  the  kind  that  ever  came  in  my  way  was  a 
figure  of  Buddha  seated  in  his  sluiue,  surrounded  by  various 
accc'ssories,  the  wdiole  cut  with  man'ellous  skill  out  of  a 
huge  Agate  of  red  and  wliite  strata,  a most  valuable  speci- 
men of  the  stojie  for  brightness  of  colom  and  for  magnitude, 
being  six  inches  in  height  and  width  and  of  nearly  the  same 
ihickuess. 

Although  one  powerful  motive  for  the  engraving  of  intagli 
was  wanting  amongst  them,  hinted  at  in  the  words  of  Pliny, 
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“Non  sigimt  adliuc  Oriens  literis  contonta  eolis,”  tlie  ikjii- 
oinployment  of  the  signet,  but  merely  of  the  writ<'r’s  snb- 
seription  to  authentieato  documents, — yet  still  wo  should 
have  exjxictcd  that,  as  soon  as  acquainted  with  this  art  from 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours  (and,  to  some  extent, 
masters)  the  Persians,  whose  universal  use  of  engraved  giuns 
is  noticed  by  Ileroilotus,  they  would  have  attempted  to 
eidiance  the  native  beauty  of  their  gems,  though  intended 
merely  as  j^xjrsonal  ornaments,  by  adorning  their  surface  with 
iigures  either  in  intaglio,  or,  as  was  the  first  step  in  the 
Egyjitiau  branch  of  this  art,  with  sculj)tures  in  relief.  For 
it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  with  the  latter  p^c'ple  the  scarab 
was  worn  as  an  ornament  or  amulet  on  the  necklace  long 
before  its  base  uas  engraved  ujwn  for  the  piuq)oso  of  impress- 
ing the  seal ; and  the  same  observation  holds  good  for  their 
pupils  the  Etruscans.  Be  this  is  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  no 
gems  have  yet  apj)cared  engraved  with  purely  Hindoo  tyjws, 
or  as  having  been  discovered  in  provinces  of  India  lying 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  the  Greco-Bactriac 
civilization. 

Wilson  figures  in  his  ‘ .Vntiquities  of  Afghanistan’  a small 
number  of  intagli  found  in  the  deposits  already  mentioned. 
Of  these,  one  is  evidently  a pulrait  Iwlonging  to  the  Greek 
jMjriod,  two  are  common  Roman  gems,  as  was  to  lx;  c.xpected 
in  sites  where  so  many  aiuei  of  the  Lower  Empire  are 
constantly  discovered,  whilst  the  rest  are  certainly  works  of 
the  natives  of  the  country  where  they  were  brought  to  light 
The  most  interesting  of  these  is  a Sard  engraved  with  the 
bust  of  a female,  holding  a flower,  prettily  executed,  with  a 
legend  underneath  in  Sanscrit  letters  of  the  ith  century, 
giving  the  owner’s  name,  “Kusuma  Dasasya,”  “The  Slave 
of  the  Flower.”  Another  is  the  portrait  of  a prince  with  a 
pendant  of  foim  large  jxjarls  in  his  car,  and  wearing  a ncck- 
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liico,  inscribed  “Ajita  Varmma,”  “Varina  the  Victorious,”  in 
Sanscrit  letters  of  the  ilth  century.  This  was  the  name  of 
a king  of  Cashmere  of  that  period.  Another  Sard  found  at 
Hidda  Is'nrs  a regal  heiul  in  the  same  style,  but  without  a 
leg('nd.  The  same  tope  also  furnished  two  gold  rings  set 
with  Camelians,  one  a head  in  relief,  ap[«irently  that  of 
Buddha,  the  other  an  intaglio  bust.  A large  Caruelian 
inbiglio  gives  two  seated  figures  in  Hindoo  dresses  playing 
musical  instruments,  supjwsed  by  Wilson  to  be  intended  for 
Krishna  and  Radama.’  As  far  as  a judgment  can  be  fonned 
from  the  plate,  the  execution  of  this  group  is  extremely  neat 
and  careful,  although  rather  stiff.  Under  the  head  of 
“ Barbarian  Camei  ” a notice  will  l>e  found  of  some  Indian 
works  of  the  kind  that  have  been  brought  under  my  own 
examination.  Although  the  Greek  colonists  of  Bactria 
formed  a jxjwerful  and  extensive  state  that  flourishe<t  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  and  which  also  possessed  great 
wealth,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  large  quantities  of  the 
currency  of  their  princes  still  in  existence,  it  is  very  singular 
that  they  should  have  left  behind  them  so  few  engraved 
gems,  considering  the  universal  use  of  them  in  their  parent 
country  during  the  same  space  of  time.  We  should  have 
exp<;cted  to  meet  wdth  here  a numerous  cln-ss  of  gems 
engraved  with  figures  of  Indian  deities,  but  assimUated  to 
the  Greek  treatment  of  such  subjects,  exactly  after  the 
manner  of  the  same  figures  ujwn  the  reverses  of  their  coins. 
That  the  artistic  skill  to  produce  gems  worthy  of  their 
mother-country  was  not  wanting,  amongst  the  Indo-Macetlo- 
nians  of  at  least  the  first  century  of  the  kingdom,  plainly 
appears  from  the  excellence  of  the  execution  of  the  portraits 


’ More  probably  the  Sign  Gemini,  so  rcprescnteii  by  the  Hindoo 
astrologers. 
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Oil  tlie  coins  issued  during  that  jwriod  by  tlie  moimrclis 
bearing  purely  Greek  names. 


MODERN  ORIENTAL  IN'TAGLI. 

Before  wo  quit  the  subject  of  Oriental  intagli,  the  Maho- 
metan, or  Medimval  and  Modem,  deserve  a slight  notice,  for 
two  reasons : — as  being  the  immediate  successors  of  the  class 
just  described,  and  as  articles  the  use  of  which  kept  alive 
the  processes  of  the  art  of  gem-engraving  in  the  East  during 
those  centuries  in  w'hich  it  had  been  entirely  forgotten  in 
Euroi)e. 

The  earliest  Cuphic  stones  are  an  extremely  interesting 
class.  The  gems  thoinsclves  are  still  of  the  ancient  shape, 
being,  no  doubt,  importations  from  India  ready  prepared  for 
engraving  ns  in  Eoman  times.  The  legends  upon  them,  in 
the  elegant  vertical  Cuphic  letter,  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
certain  figures,  ns  a cross  or  a T.  The  letters  are  very  fine, 
often  apparently  executed  with  the  diamond-point,  such  is 
their  precision  and  accuracy,  and  entirely  dissimilar  to  the 
rude  wheel-cut  legends  of  the  Sassanian.s.  They  consist  of 
long  legends  in  the  Cuphic,  or  square  Arabic  character,  in 
the  earliest  class,  and  in  the  flowing  and  elegant  Persian 
on  those  of  more  recent  execution.  'I'he  Cuphic  went  out  of 
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fasliiou  in  the  13tli  centur}%  and  thus  tlio  fonn  of  the  letters 
gives  us  a clue  to  the  ago  of  the  signets  themselves.  dTie 
mechanical  execution  of  most  of  these  legends  is  of  the  most 
perfect  descrijition ; nothing  can  exceed  the  frewlom  and 
eleganeo  of  the  curves  and  the  depth  and  boldness  of  the 
engraving,  frequently  also  occurring  on  the  harde.st  gems, 
for  I have  seen  admirable  instance's  upon  the  Knby  and  the 
Sapphire. 

Pliny  remarks,  “Non  signat  adliuc  Oriens,  literis  contenta 
solis “ Eastern  nations  make  no  use  of  seals,  being  satisiit'd 
with  the  mere  subscription  of  the  name.”  This  fact  struck 
him  with  peculiar  force,  seeing  the  universal  use  of  seals  in 
his  time  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world  as  the  sole 
mode  of  authenticating  a document.  But  the  Oriental  prac- 
tice still  continues  michauged,  for  the  stone  or  metal  signet 
inscribed  with  the  owner’s  name  and  titles,  is  not  impressed 
ujwn  wax,  but  inked  over,  and  thus  apj)lied  to  the  paper 
after  the  manner  of  a co])per-plate.  By  the  term  “Oriens” 
in  this  passage  India  alone  is  signified,  I'or  the  use  of  seals 
intended  to  leave  their  prints  on  a soft  substanc<^,  clay  or 
wax,  originated  with  the  early  civilization  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire. 

j These  legends,  beautiful  as  they  are  to  the  eye  of  the 
nnleanied,  are  the  very  plague  of  all  Oriental  scholars,  who 
are  often  postered  by  their  acquaintances  to  decijiher  for 
them  some  “engraving  of  a signet”  which,  when  the  words 
arc  extricated  from  the  calligraphic  flourishes  in  which  they 
are  entwined,  contain  some  such  profound  idea  as  this: 
“ What  is  destined  will  surely  come  to  pass or  a religious 
axiom,  as,  “ Ali  is  the  purest  of  Men or  perhaps  the  name 
and  titles  of  some  Captain  Smith,  a revenue-collector  in  some 
Indian  province.  Gems  also  are  to  be  seen  with  legends 
in  the  llabbinieal  Hebrew  character,  some  of  cc)n8iderablc 
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antiquity ; they  usually  contain  nothing  but  the  name  and 
father’s  name  of  the  owner. 

A most  curious  if  not  unique  example  of  this  verj'  rare 
class  is  a Jacinth,  m caboclicm,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  East- 
wood,  tlio  device  on  which  appears  intended  for  a vine-leaf, 
and  a moilius  with  three  wheat-ears,  surrounded  by  the 
legend  in  distinct  Hebrew  letters,  “ Helulu  Bar  Coasali,” 
“ Helel,  son  of  Coasah.”  This  stone  was  found  deposited  with 
other  engraved  gems  of  Sassaniau  date,  and  the  style  of  the 
work  upon  it  is  certainly  of  that  period — the  5th  or  (ith 
century — and  therefore  furnishes  one  of  the  very  earliest 
instances  known  of  the  use  of  the  modem  Hebrew  character. 
Another,  but  much  more  recent  stone,  an  ocbigonal  Car- 
ueliau,  set  in  a very  singularly-formed  Oriental  sUver  ring. 


Hebrew  JaclniL  of  tiw  SaaMoiu  p«rtod 


boro  in  Ibibbinieal  characters  the  legend  “Tssaehar  Ha 
Cohen,”  “Issachur  the  Priest.”  Huge  gold  rings,  adorned 
w’ith  filigree  work  and  surmounted  by  a small  temple,  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions  on  the  interior  of  the  shank,  sometimes 
are  seen  in  collections,  and  puzzle  the  beholders  ns  to  their 
use,  being  much  too  large  for  the  finger.  They  were  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Synagogue,  where  they  serve  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage  ceremony,  being  placed  on  the  finger 
of  the  couple  at  a certain  {lortion  of  the  rites.  As  may  be 
supposed,  they  are  often  most  exquisite  s{)ecimcn8  of  the 
skill  of  the  jeweller. 
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GREEK  AND  ROMAN  GLYPTIC  ART. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  exact  rules  for 
distinguishing  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  llomau  period 
from  each  other  without  any  exception,  yet  there  are  certain 
general  principles  which  will  be  found  to  obtain  universally, 
and  which,  with  a little  practical  exj)erience,  will  enable  us 
to  separate  the  productions  of  either  school. 

By  the  term  Greek  intagli  we  mean  those  engraved  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  even  though  the  best  of 
those  of  a later  date  were  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  as  we 
stUl  see  by  their  names  added  to  the  finest  existing  engrav- 
ings; yet  the  im[X“rial  epoch  has  a jieculiar  style  of  its 
owm,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to 
define. 

The  earliest  Greek  intagli  are  imdoubtedly  those  of  very 
low  relief  but  of  the  most  minute  finish,  and  principally 
executed  with  the  diamond-point,  whilst  the  design  is  usually 
enclosed  witliiii  the  so-called  Etruscan  border.  On  account 
of  this  border,  these  intagli  were  formerly  aU  assigned  to  the 
Etruscan  school,  an  opinion  at  present  quite  abandoned. 
The  subjects  which  they  present  are  single  figures  of  deities 
or  heroes,  animals  (which  are  of  very  frc(jucnt  occurrence), 
and  groiijis  illustrative  of  events  taken  from  Uomer  and  the 
Tragedians,  amongst  which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  tlie 
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story  of  I’hiloctetes  seems  to  have  been  a very  favourite  one 
with  the  artists  of  the  jK'riod."  One  Sard,  of  the  Herz 
Collection,  of  the  most  exquisite  finish,  represents  the  hero 
in  the  act  of  removing  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules  from 
beneath  the  altar  where  they  had  been  concealed ; whilst  a 
huge  serpent  twining  round  it,  is  about  to  sting  him  in  the 
foot.  Another,  of  still  finer  work,  represents  him  reposing 
under  a rock,  and  with  a wing  driving  away  the  flies  from 
his  mortifying  foot ; I’^lys.ses  is  stealing  up  in  the  background 
to  purloin  the  bow  and  quiver  suspended  over  his  head. 
Both  these  designs  are  enclosed  within  very  elaborate  en- 
grailed borders.  Of  Homeric  subjects  the  best  I have  met 
with  is  one  representing  IVinm  offering  to  Achilles  the  ran- 
som for  Hector’s  corjwe,  also  from  the  same  collection.  This 
design  is  executed  ui  delicate  lines  ujmiii  the  surface  of  the 
gem,  scarcely  any  portion  of  it  being  composed  of  sunken 
surfaces ; in  fact,  the  figures  may  be  said  rather  to  bo  etched 
u|X)u  than  engraved  in  the  Sard.  Yet  they  have  a degree 
of  force  and  expression,  although  of  minute  size,  hardly  to 
be  c(iualled  by  any  work  of  this  description.  This  stylo  of 
intaglio  is  o.xtremely  rare:  I only  remember  one  other 
instance  of  it,  a laureated  bust,  probably  of  a poet,  in  the 
Florentine  Cabinet.  Another  excellent  gem  that  has  come 
in  my  way  with  a Homeric  subject  is  a group  of  the  four 
horses  of  Achilles  lamenting  over  the  corpse  of  Patroclus 
stretched  out  naked  upon  a bier  in  the  foreground.  'This 
group  also  is  in  extremely  flat  relief.  One  of  the  hindmost 
horses  is  expressed  by  the  most  delicate  shadowing,  so  as  to 
be  hardly  visible  at  the  first  glance ; but  the  whole  com- 


' If  ft  conjecture  mfty  bo  allowe<I, 
this  story  may  liave  been  selected 
as  illustrative  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance on  a violated  |iromise : for 
IMiilocteles  was  st\mg  by  the  ser- 


pent wboii  laliins  up  the  Isiw  atid 
(]uiver  of  Hercules  from  their  hidiii"- 
))l.acc,  which  he  hail  sworn  to  tiis 
ilyinR  lord  never  to  reveal  to  the 
Greeks. 
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jiosition  is  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and  the  drawing  and 
outlines  of  all  the  figures  are  perfection  itself.  In  the 
Pulsky  Collection  is  a Neptune  thro^^^ng  his  trident,  exactly 
like  the  tyiie  of  the  broad  didrachm  of  Metapontum,  engraved 
on  a large  and  brilliant  Sard:  this  intaglio  also  is  marked 
by  the  same  flatness  of  relief,*  while  the  extremities  of  the 
hands  and  feet  are  indicated  by  drill-holes,  their  rudeness 
fonning  a curious  contrast  with  the  careful  finish  of  the  body 
and  limbs.  Though  all  intagli  of  this  early  cla.ss  much 
resemble  the  best  Etruscan,  yet,  if  we  take  the  most  perfect 
of  the  latter,  whoso  origin  is  authenticated  by  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Etruscan  character,  usually  occurring  upon 
them  to  cxjiress  the  name  of  the  jiersonage  represented,  we 
shall  find  that  these  are  always  more  stiff  and  exaggerated 
in  their  action  than  the  early  Greek  designs.  The  Etruscan 
gradually  merge  into  the  Roman,  many  of  the  latter  re- 
taining traces  of  the  frequent  employment  of  the  drill  for 
the  execution  of  all  the  sunken  parts  and  of  the  extremities : 
they  also  retain  the  engrailed  border  down  to  a late  period 
of  the  Republic.  It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  these 
Archaic  Greek  intagli  are  cut  njwn  8ards  of  a bright  pale- 
yellow  colour,  very  like  the  Eiuopean  Topaz,  wlido  the 
Etruscans  and  early  Italians  employed  the  common  Car- 
nelian  of  their  own  river-beda  The  Etruscan  intagli  will 
also  be  found  either  cut  on  the  base  of  scarabs,  or  else  on 
atones  bearing  traces  of  havuig  been  sawn  off  them  at  a 
later  period  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  ring- 
stones.  The  Greeks  seem  never  to  have  used  the  form  of 
the  scarabeus,  and  all  their  intagli  were  from  the  first 
intended  to  be  set  as  signet-stones  in  finger-rings.  Some 

* This  lowness  of  relief  ami  care-  Greek  intagli  and  those  executed 
fnl  finish  of  all  parts  is  in  tnith  the  hy  their  successors  of  the  Koman 
grand  distinction  between  the  tnie  jicriod. 
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sparabei,  indeed,  are  gaid  to  have  been  found  in  Corfu ; but 
if  80,  were  probably  importations  of  Etru-scan  traders  or 
pirates  whose  ships  once  scoured  the  Mediterranean. 

Wien  wo  arrive  at  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
glyptic  art  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  wo  have  no 
longer  any  difficulty  in  recognising  the  works  of  the  most 
perfect  natural  taste,  arrived  by  this  time  at  its  full  ma- 
turity. In  the  Archaic  period  no  portraits  occur;  here,  on 
the  contrary,  we  meet  with  many  beads  of  deities  and 
princes  full  of  life  and  character,  as  well  as  whole-length 
figures,  universally  nude,  the  symliolic  expression  of  the 
divinity  of  the  personage  in  the  jK,'rfecttHl  Grecian  art. 
These  iutagli  are  still  in  flat  relief,  compared  with  those  of 
the  Roman  sediool,  but  yet  they  are  sunk  deejier  into  the 
stone  than  the  class  lately  considered.  There  is  a vigour  and 
a life  in  the  expression  of  these  works  which  stamps  their 
origin  at  once,  and  a softni'ss  in  tlic  treatment  of  the  flesh 
never  to  be  found  in  works  of  a later  period.  The  finest 
of  this  class  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation 
arc  the  Ariadne  (a  Sicilian  gem),  and  the  Demetrius 
J’oliorcetes  of  the  Pulsky  Cabinet,  and  recently  a youthful 
portmit  of  Demetrius  II.  Soter,  once  the  jnoperty  of  Horace 
Waljxtle. 


The  sole  technical  peculiarity  that  has  stnick  me  in  the 
work  of  these  gems  is  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  It  is 
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represented  by  a vast  number  of  fine  lin&s,  all  distinct  from 
each  other  and  never  cros.sing,  but  every  one  perfectly  well 
defined.  Any  ornaments  that  may  be  introtluced,  such  as  the 
wreaths  on  the  heads  of  the  deities,  the  diadems  of  the 
princes,  the  ear-rings,  necklaces,  hair-cauls,  or  fillets,  of  the 
female  busts,  arc  always  rendered  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fi<lelity.  In  fact,  the  artist  appears  to  have  been  in  love 
with  his  work,  and  to  have,  as  it  were,  kept  it  in  hand  as 
long  as  pos.sible,  nor  to  have  relinquished  it  before  every 
portion  of  the  accessories  had  received  the  last  degree  of 
finish.  Tliese  intagli  will  also  la;  found  to  bo  generally 
engnived  uj)on  the  fine  yellow  kind  of  Sard ; yet  I have  in 
my  o«Ti  collection  an  exquisite  head  of  Pro.seiq)iue  uj«u  one 
of  a ruby-colour ; and  a magnificent  head  of  a Syrian  king, 
on  Amethyst,  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Pidsky  Cabmet. 
Of  this  period  also  we  find  excellent  works  on  Jacinth,  a 
stone  recommended  to  the  Greek  engraver,  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  difiieulty  of  working  it,  by  its  extraordinary  lustre 
when  worn  on  the  finger. 

Much  of  the  Greek  stylo  survives  in  the  intagli  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  some  of  whose  jwrtraits  are  executed 
altogether  in  that  manner,  as  is  especiidly  obseirable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  hair.  This  peculiarity  also  shows  itself  in 
his  coinage,  in  which  the  greatest  diversity  exists,  some 
being  as  rude  as  the  old  consular  pieces,  others,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  of  the  Grecian  typo.  However,  the  Homan 
manner  soon  betuuue  fixed,  and  exhibits  the  following  cha- 
racteristics. There  is  a great  aiming  at  effect  and  a neglect 
of  details ; the  intaglio  is  sunk  ns  deep  ns  possible,  and  relief 
of  colour  is  sought  for  by  cutting  through  the  various  layers 
of  the  Sardonyx  and  the  Nicolo ; the  hair  is  expressed  by 
broml  stroko.s,  in  nia.sses,  and  undefined  as  in  painting ; 
everything,  in  short,  is  sacrificed  to  the  face,  which,  though 
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usually  effective,  lia.s  a kiud  of  stiffness  of  expres.sioii  never 
to  be  observed  in  good  Greek  jwrtraits.  In  the  female 
heads,  more  care  is  bestowed  uj>on  the  execution  of  the  hair 
and  its  arrangement  according  to  the  distinctive  fiushiou  of 
the  day ; but  the  work  falls  very  far  short  of  the  careful 
finish  of  the  sirme  part  of  the  design  in  the  preceding  jieriod 
of  art  The  portraits  appear  now  ns  busts  with  a {Ku-tion 
of  drapery  on  the  shoulders,  while  the  Greek  present  nothing 
but  the  head  and  neck.  The  figiu-es  are  more  or  hsss  dniped, 
while  those  of  the  emperors  are  represented  in  full  armour. 
The  compositions  seldom  exceed  two  figures;  they  usually 
represent  some  action  of  ordinarj'  life — war,  himting,  agri- 
culture, or  some  well-known  event  of  mythology,  or  some 
religious  ceremony.  We  no  longer  find  designs  taken  from 
the  Tragedians  or  Epic  Poets,  as  in  the  earlier  Greek  gems ; 
and  so  invariable  is  this  rule,  that  all  historical  or  |x>etical 
events  represented  on  Roman  intagli  afford  in  themselves 
grounds  for  ascribing  the  work  to  some  artist  of  the  Revival ; 
a judgment  which  will  generally  be  verified  and  confirmed 
by  a minute  examination  of  the  stone.  The  stone  often  has 
been  hollowed  out  to  a great  depth  by  the  drill ; and  tlie 
necessary  finish  of  detail,  such  as  the  features,  tlie  hair,  and 
the  drapery,  put  in  afterwards  with  the  diamond-point. 
Much  of  the  latest  work,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  executed  by  means  of  the  wheel,  an  instrument 
wliich,  as  before  observed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  came 
into  use  at  Rome  about  the  time  of  Domitian : certain  it  Ls, 
that  the  rude  intagli  of  the  Lower  Empire  show  no  traces 
of  Uio  other  instruments  which  so  strongly  mark  the  flou- 
rishing epoch  of  the  art.  The  better  class  of  Roman  intagli 
dis|.)lay  an  extreme  degree  of  polish  in  the  interior  of  the 
work,  and  wo  have  already  noticed  the  theory  of  the  expe- 
riemv’d  Idppert,  that  the  tool  used  by  the  ancients  polished 
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as  well  as  cut  the  intaglio  by  one  and  the  same  operation, 
tliiLs  accounting  for  the  perfect  internal  lustre  of  many  gems 
of  rude  unfinished  work.  In  modem  times  this  polish  is 
the  effect  of  a tedious  oiieratiou,  by  rubbing  diamond-jwwder 
with  a li-ad  point  into  the  interior  of  the  engraving,  and 
therefore  is  only  to  bo  seen  in  works  of  the  best  artists, 
executed  in  imitation  of  the  antique.  For  this  very  reason, 
the  constant  appearance  of  this  high  polish  on  every  variety 
of  Homan  work,  up  to  a certain  pwiod,  is  a most  singular 
fact,  and  must  have  been  in  some  manner  the  result  of  the 
peculiar  tool  employed  in  cutting  the  intaglio,  for  it  entirely 
vanishes  in  Uio  rude  talismanic  engravings  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  which  are  evidently  wheel-cut,  as  well  as  m the 
Sassanian  gems  engraved  by  the  same  means.  In  many 
heads,  again,  the  hair,  when  intended  to  be  represented  as 
short  and  curly,  is  rendered  by  holes  drilled  close  together, 
a mode  of  treatment  common  enough  in  Roman  heads  of 
Hercules.  In  Greek  gems,  on  the  contrary',  every  sejrarato 
curl  would  have  been  minutely  finished,  and  the  hair  com- 
posing each  faithfully  rendered  by  lines  cut  with  the  diamond- 
point.  The  same  peculiarity  is  to  be  obsen-ed  in  busts  in 
marble  of  the  Roman  school,  in  which,  towards  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century,  the  hair  and  beard  are  simply  represented 
in  the  same  manner  by  holes  drilled  into  the  stone.  This 
methotl  of  representing  the  hair  is  often  found  iqion  the 
later  camei.  Another  great  distinction  between  the  Etruscan 
intagli  and  those  of  Archaic  Greek  work  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  former  represent  most  of  the  deities  ns  winged,  a 
manner  borrowed  &om  the  Egyptians,  but  never  found  in  the 
works  of  Grecian  artists. 

Certain  portraits  of  Roman  times  occur  very'  abundantly 
on  gems — of  Augustus  and  of  Nero  more  especially  ; heads 
of  the  Flavian  family  are  also  frequent,  us  well  as  of  M.  Aure- 
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Him  and  L.  Venis,  altliougli  the  modern  copies  of  the  two  last 
are  still  more  jilentiful.  Of  a later  date  they  are  very  rare, 
with  the  exception  of  Caraealla,  of  whom  I have  seen  many 
mde  portraits,  probably  worn  by  the  military,  whose  favour 
he  courted  by  all  possible  means,  in  pursuance  of  the  last 
injunctions  of  his  father.  After  this  date  they  almost  alto- 
gether disappear,  their  place  being  taken  by  gold  coins  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  which  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  wear  in 
rings.  I have,  however,  met  with  a good  though  stiff  portrait 
of  Anrelian  ; and  some  of  Probus  are  mentioned  us  known. 
Strange  to  say,  no  more  than  one  is  described  ns  now  existing 
of  Constantine,  in  spite  of  his  long  reign,  and  great  popularity 
in  the  following  centuries ; but  Lipjiert  mentions  a well-exe- 
cuted one  of  his  eldest  son,  of  the  same  name.  In  Stoseh’s 
Catalogue  ajipears  this  diademed  head  of  Constantine,  ujion 
Amethyst — the  sole  lloman  figured  on  a gem  with  such 
an  ornament.  The  3Iertens-Schaafliau.sen  Collection  pos- 
sesses a supposml  bust  of  Julian  on  Carnelian,'”  and  a most 
interesting  one  (if  genuine)  of  Mauricius,  front-faced,  and 
crowned,  holding  the  orb,  and  inscribed  DNMAVRiTivs.r.r.A. 
It  is  a large  Culccdony,  2 x IJ  inches  in  size,  and  said  to 
have  been  dug  up  at  Grafin,  but  the  form  of  the  letters  in 
the  legend  make  mo  suspect  it  to  be  a work  of  the  1 fJth  cen- 
tury. Under  the  head  “Cross  of  Lotharius”  will  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  the  signet  of  that  Carlovingian  emjieror, 
the  latest  engraving  on  a gem  of  which  I havo  been  able  to 


Tliisiiortrait  is  very  uncertain  ; 
it  d(K'S  not  we.ar  the  diadeiu,  the 
invariable  decoration  of  the  imperial 
busts  of  that  date.  Itut  among  the 
IKirtraits  calleil  “unknown,”  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  same  collection,  is 
a most  interesting  intaglio : the 


heads  of  Gallienus  and  Salonina, 
facing  each  other,  and  with  three 
whait-cars  over  each,  fietween  the 
busts  is  an  altar  sup|>orting  an 
eagle  with  spn!ad  wings,  holding  a 
wreath  in  his  lieak. 
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meet  with  nuy  trace,  aud,  indeed,  one  executed  long  after 
the  date  usually  assignee!  for  the  utter  extinction  of  the  art  in 
Europe.  But  still,  as  before  remarked,  portraits  of  even  the 
3nl  century  are  of  extreme  rarity : the  heterogeneous  Herz 
Collection,  the  sole  design  of  which  was  to  get  together  the 
greatest  jwssible  variety  of  subjects,  contained  no  portraits 
jxwtcrior  to  the  times  of  Severus. 


«nd  hit  iS'.ntorM 




Aotnotnu*  riuB  ram«o.  F.men'  ! 


After  the  revival  of  the  art  in  Italy  the  works  of  the 
Cinque-Cento  engravers  ai'O,  as  might  be  expected,  close  copies 
of  the  Homan  stylo,  but  they  are  marked  by  a curious  exag- 
geration, to  be  observed  in  all  the  productions  of  that  age,  as 
their  bronzes,  carvings,  and  majolica-painting.  The  intagli 
of  the  very  earliest  artists  of  this  date  (those  who  first  appear 
ns  flourishing  under  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  dei  Medici) 
are  easy  to  be  recognised  by  their  extreme  stiffness  and 
thorouglily  mediajval  character,  exactly  agreeing  in  their 
treatment  with  the  contemporary  portraits  of  the  persons 
they  represent.  All  that  I have  seen  are,  in  fact,  portraits 
worked  out  in  very  flat  relief,  and  apparently  with  the  dia- 
mond-point, in  the  antique  manner,  and  on  stones  of  consi- 
derable size.  The  head-dress  and  costume  of  the  period  is 
most  scnipulously  rendered,  just  os  in  a miniature  by  a 
j)ainter  of  the  Quattro-CVnto.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  more 
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dissimilnr  to  tho  flowing,  exonerated,  and  forcible  stylo  clia- 
racterisiug  the  iutagli  of  fifty  years  later,  when  endless  prac- 
tice and  the  study  of  the  antique  had  freed  tho  engraver’s 
eye  and  hand  from  the  trammels  of  Gothic  conventionalism, 
'fhese  works  of  the  second  dami  of  the  art  are  excessively 
rare.  Subjects  from  Homan  historj'  and  from  Ovid  are  verj' 
great  favourites  with  this  succeeding  school : few  intagli  were 
however  produced  by  them,  compared  with  the  abundance  of 
camei,  which,  issuing  from  tlieir  ateliers,  have  flooded  the 
cabinets  of  the  world  of  amateurs.  In  the  last  century  the 
taste  for  iutagli  revived,  and  many  were  executed  equal  to 
the  best  protluctious  of  ancient  art ; however,  there  is  usually 
an  undefinable  expression  of  the  period  about  them  (in  the 
treatment  of  the  drapery  more  especially)  which  guides  the 
experienced  eye  in  distinguisliing  them  from  tho  antique. 
IJesides  this,  such  great  artists  as  Natter  and  Pikler  did  not 
profess  to  be  mere  copiers  of  antiquity : they  always  signed 
their  own  works  after  they  hud  acquired  celebrity,  and  the 
latter  had  a peculiar  style,  differing  widely  from  the  antique, 
although  of  equal  merit.  Some,  however,  of  the  latest 
Homan  engravers  have  taken  the  Greek  school  for  their 
motlel ; and  I have  seen  works  by  Cerbara — for  instance,  a 
lion  on  Emerald  in  the  Pulsky  Cabinet ; a head  of  1‘roserpino 
and  a Diomede  with  the  Palladium,  camei  by  Girometti ; 
surpassing,  to  my  taste,  any  production  of  the  artists  of  anti- 
quity in  this  department 


Pbilofcx-ber  medtudeg  upon  tba  lmn>oit*ht7 
of  d e Soul : 


Sailnr  of  opanfri^  the  Of  Wind* ; 

Etms'.an.  flarJ. 
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I shall  conclude  with  a few  general  observations  upon  the 
mechanical  execution,  tho  art,  and  the  subjects,  of  the  cla.sses 
of  gems  treatetl  of  in  tho  preceding  chapter.  A very  marked 
distinction  of  Archaic  Greek  and  Greco-Italian  intaglio  work 
is  the  constant  u.se  of  the  meplat,  to  use  the  F rench  technical 
term,  only  to  be  expressed  in  English  by  a long  periphrasis. 
It  may  be  described  as  tho  sinking  of  the  whole  design  into 
the  gem,  with  all  its  various  jwrtions,  in  flat  planes,  diftering 
but  slightly  in  depth  from  each  other,  uj)on  which  tho  muscles 
of  the  body,  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  and  the  other  accessories, 
were  afterwards  traced  by  the  diamond-point.  The  impres- 
sion from  such  an  intaglio  has  its  outline  nearly  ns  much  ele- 
vated as  its  highest  projections,  yet  without  sacrificing  any  of 
its  effectiveness ; a peculiarity  observable  also  in  the  coimvgc 
of  the  same  ejxich  and  regions.  This  flatness  of  tho  internal 
surfaces  within  the  intaglio  its<‘lf  may  be  held  as  the  surest 
mark  of  its  genuine  antiquity,  being  the  necessary  result  of 
the  instrument  emj)loycd  by  the  ancient  engraver,  by  which, 
acting  as  a scraper,  he  could  produce  a flat  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  he  was  sinking  in  the  gem  with  less 
difficulty  than  a curved  one.  In  the  modem  process,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  wheel  is  tho  sole  moans  used,  this  is 
almost  impossible,  and  semi-cylindrical  or  grooved  hollows 
mark  all  the  productions  of  this  tool,  even  in  gems  intended 
to  pa-ss  for  antiques  of  tho  earliest  times. 

In  those  early  gems  it  will  be  also  observed  that  the  design 
is  invariably  so  arranged  as  to  fill  up  tho  entire  field  of  the 
siu’face,  whether  of  the  scarab  or  of  the  ring-stone.  Hence 
the  forced  attitudes  and  violent  exertions  expressed  by  the 
figures  of  men  or  of  beasts,  which  were  purposely  chosen  by 
the  artist  in  order  to  accommodate  the  flexure  of  tho  bodies 
to  the  elliptical  form  of  the  siu'face  uixin  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Hut,  in  fact,  in  all  antique  works,  one  jwiut,  carefully 
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kept  in  view,  was  to  leave  unemployetl  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  surface  exhibiting  the  design  of  the  artist.  It  may 
bo  laid  down  as  a rule  that,  in  aU  intagli  of  good  times?, 
and  more  especially  in  camei,  the  subject,  be  it  a head,  a 
single  figure,  or  a group,  is  always  so  carried  out  as  to  en- 
gross, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone, 
leaving  but  a narrow  field  or  background,  often  little  more 
than  what  was  absolutely  required  for  the  hold  of  its  metal 
setting.  On  the  contrary,  modern  camei,  the  works  of  artists 
accustomed  to  admire  and  copy  prints  on  paper,  where  a 
large  field  and  background  form  an  important  portion  of 
the  whole,  usually  show  a considerable  space  surrounding  the 
design,  the  dimensions  of  which  are,  as  it  were,  gathered  up, 
and  not  extended  and  flattened  out,  as  in  the  true  antique. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  likewise  for  their  intagli.  But 
whenever  the  ancient  gem-engraver  wished  to  display  the 
full  beauty  of  the  material,  as  in  tlio  case  of  the  Oriental 
Onj-x  or  the  Nicolo,  he  bevelled  off  the  surface,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  brilliant  contrast  of  the  concentric  layers,  and  thus 
{Tintraetetl  the  field  to  the  smallest  limits  capable  of  enclosing 
his  inteiiiled  conqiosition.  This  is  the  reason  why  imperial 
•ail  camei,  especially  when  of  largo  dimensions,  are  so 
.iiirriPuiidcH  by  a wreath  of  oak  or  laurel  boughs, 
' • ■'11(1  the  lieiid  a very  contracted  field  is  left ; 
h'l.tly  being  to  bring  into  play  the  various 
c-oii  of  tlie  stone,  on  as  many  points  as  possible.  To  the 
same  purpose  serves  the  line  loft  to  surround  the  design  in 
th<-  smaller  camei.  But  to  return  to  the  works  of  the  archaic 
school.  These  intagli — for  camei  they  never  attempted — or 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  whether  cut  upon  scarabs 
or  on  ring-stones,  are  inclosed  within  the  border  already 
noticed  under  “Etruscan  Scarabei.”  These  borders  are 
milled,  or  formed  of  small  strokes  set  close  together;  or 
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granulated,  i.  e.  resembling  a string  of  beads,  whence  the  idea 
was  taken  ; or  the  guilloche ; the  last  only  occurring  upon  the 
most  highly-finished  works  on  account  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  its  execution.  The  milled  border,  however,  oci\ 
sionally  re-ai)i>cius  on  Koman  iutagli  of  very  late  times,  wlie 
it  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  carelessness  and  irrcf^ 
larity,  having  been  introduced  as  a mere  unmeaning  fin'i 
whereas  we  can  clearly  perceive,  from  its  mathematical  accu- 
racy in  good  Etruscan  gems,  that  it  was  then  regarded  by 
the  artist  as  an  essential  ixjrtion  of  his  work.  The  most  im- 
ixjrbint  of  the  Greco-Italian  works  will  be  found  to  occur 
upon  a tricoloured  Agate,  i.  o.,  a stone  having  a white  and 
transparent  between  two  dark  and  opaque  stripes  crossing  its 
surface;  or  the  converse.  The  regularity  and  evenness  of 
these  bands  constituted  the  value  of  the  stone  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ancient  lapidary.  From  its  various  shades  it  does  not 
display  the  work  upon  it  so  effectively  as  either  a pcrfi>ctly 
transparent  or  jwrfectly  opaque  stone ; yet  the  tact  is  indis- 
putable that  it  was  at  that  time  accounted  the  gem  par  emi- 
nence for  signets  of  the  lughest  merit ; an  employment  con- 
firmatory of  the  remark  of  Theophrastus  already  q[uote’  w- 
the  beauty  and  value  of  the  Agate  in  his  days. 

The  legends  seen  ujwn  these  archaic^hitag’' 
the  characters  are  purely  Greek.  alway^^‘"“  v 
the  heroes  they  represent  in  a most  baMbm 
form,  as  TVTE  for  Tydeus,  AXVE  for*Vhilla*,  ..y 

bo  confidently  affirmed  that  no  intaglio  a])j)cars  >ii1  ..  jniiv, 
Greek  in.scription  upon  it  until  after  the  age  of  .lUexuniler, 
when  the  first  few  letters  of  the  owner’s  name  are  introiluci  d, 
the  earliest  instance  of  wliich,  to  my  knowledge,  is  an  exqui- 
sitely finished  and  minute  lion’s  head,  on  Sard,  with  © E 
below,  the  signet  of  some  Theodorus. 

The  Etniscans  and  the  contemjwrary  Grcco-Italians  appear 
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never  to  Lave  attempted  heads,  even  of  divinities,  much  less 
jiorfraits  of  individuals,  upon  their  signets.  Such,  indeed, 
are  not  met  with  uj)on  gems  before  the  ages  when  Greek  art 
'■nd  attained  to  its  full  maturity.  The  most  ancient  intaglio 
' tad  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  one  of  a nymph 
iieil  with  myrtle  on  a Jacinth,  among  the  Mertens-Schaaf- 
■'  '^n  gems,  and  there  styled  a Sappho  ; a work  much  in  the 
L.gyptian  manner,  and  resembling  the  types  of  the  earlier  coins 
of  the  Egean  islands.  And  there  is  nothing  suqirising  in  this, 
for,  agreeably  to  the  analogy  of  all  other  branches  of  pictorial 
art,  the  earliest  gem-engravers,  Greek  or  Greco-Italian, 
begun  with  representations  of  the  various  beasts  to  which, 
in  those  times  of  primitive  natiuo,  their  thoughts  were  con- 
stantly directed,  either  as  objects  ol  itility,  of  amusement,  or 
of  terror.  Thus,  the  ox,  the  stag,  and  the  lion — so  abundant 
upon  these  gems — may  be  safely  accounted  among  the  first 
productions  of  the  newly-discovered  art ; a conclusion  also  to 
1)0  deduced  from  their  extreme  stiffness,  yet  careful  finisli. 
Fur  rudeness  and  slovenliness  of  execution,  except  where 
owing  to  imj)trfect  instruments — as  in  the  purely  Etruscan 
•init.i— i^irlis  tlie  decline  of  a long  practised  art,  where 
demand  has  occasioned  cheap  and  hurried  production, 
■>  n < '.!)■'■  ■ • „ijj  Jal)oured  efforts  of  the  first  inventors  of 
' Tfc.A  observation  equally  applies  to  the  cognate 

Nr*  '■  ■ ; rli-;  lyjHis  of  the  earliest  currency  being  inva- 

j it  iieeds  only  to  mention  the  tortoise  of  the 

dritchiiils  of  1 'billon  and  the  lion  and  bull  opposed  of  the  staters 
ofCricsus. 

The  next  step  was  the  human  figure  at  full  length,  repre- 
senting mortals  employed  in  the  pursuits  most  immediately 
interesting  the  owner  of  the  gem — agriculture,  war,  the  chase. 
I II  the  next  stage  came  the  heroes  of  former  ages,  but  all  de- 
picted with  tlie  literal  accuracy  of  daily  life ; and,  lastly,  the 
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gods  themselves,  now  represented  and  worshipped  in  the 
human  form ; for  the  most  ancient  Ilellenie,  or  rather  Pe- 
lasgic,  deities  were  but  symbols — rivers,  trees,  or  stones. 
Such  continued  for  centuries  the  rule  for  the  productions  of 
the  glyptic  art,  long  after  it  had  reached  a point  of  mecha- 
nical perfection  never  subsequently  surpassed ; for  what  later 
works,  either  in  gems  or  medals,  come  up,  in  precision  and 
delicacy  of  finish,  to  the  better  sort  of  Greco-Italian  scarabs, 
or  to  the  thin  incuse  didrachms  of  the  same  style  and  times? 
During  this  long  period,  and  amongst  the  innumerable  intagli 
it  has  bequeathed  us,  we  never  find  an  attempt  made  to 
engrave  on  a stone  a bust  or  head,  even  of  a deity,  though 
statues  had  then  become  universal,'  much  less  any  portniits 
of  individuals.  It  is  l^.ly  when  all  traces  of  the  archaic 
manner  have  disap|)eared  that  the  gems  give  us,  first  heads 
in  profile  of  heroes,  nymphs,  and  gods,  and — the  art  having 
now  attained  to  full  perfection — regal  portraits;  the  latter 
certainly  not  before  the  age  of  Alexander.  Engraving  sucli 
portraits  ujmn  gems,  it  may  be  confidently  afiirmal,  was 
never  thought  of  before  the  Macedonian  princes  set  the  ex- 
ample of  putting  their  own  heads  u|X)n  their  coinage  instead 
of  that  of  the  tutelary  god,  the  former  universal  mle.  Even 
at  this  stage  of  tlie  art  portraits  of  privati;  jwrsons  are  utterly 
unknown.  In  fact,  they  do  not  appear,  as  a.r  as  my  expe- 
rience extends,  before  the  later  days  of  the  Roini'  i I'e'  ”l<lic. 
Heads  given  in  fuU  face  begin  with  the-latest  (iii!ek  periwl, 
are  by  no  means  rare  of  Roman  date,  and  grmlnally  be- 
come the  favourite  stylo  for  what  wore  intended  fis  the  most 
elaborate  works  of  the  Decb'ne. 

In  their  treatment  of  imperial  portraits  the  Roman  en- 

' Two  tlious.ind  bronze  statues,  sinii,  towards  the  close  of  the  Etnis- 
or  rather  statuettes,  are  recorded  a.s  can  power, 
forming  part  of  the  plunder  of  Vol- 
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gravers  displayed  every  variety  of  style,  and  evidently  taxed 
their  invention  for  novel  modes  of  reprotlucing  subjects  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  repeat  so  frequently  for  their  pa- 
trons among  the  courtiers.*  Hence  we  have  such  portraits — 
sometimes  in  low  relief  after  the  best  Greek  style,  and  often 
uj)on  gems  of  great  volume — like  the  Julia  of  Evodus,  on  an 
immense  Beryl ; an  Augustus  with  the  star,  on  an  extraordi- 
nary Nicolo  (Fould) ; and  other  well-known  ornaments  of 
the  gem-cabinets  of  Europe.  Or,  again,  they  resorted,  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  marvellous  skill,  to  the  opiMisito 
extreme,  engraving  portraits  of  perfect  accuracy  and  the 
highest  finish  on  gems  of  almost  microscopic  size,  such  as 
a bust  of  Titus  on  a Prase  ^ inch  high  by  wide ; and 
another  on  red  Jasper  but  slightly  larger ; both  among  the 
Mertens-Schaafhausen  gems.  Of  these,  the  former  is  probably 
without  an  equal  for  spirit,  fidelity,  and  minuteness.  Again, 
we  find  intaglio  heads  of  extreme  depth  of  cutting  given  in 
full  face,  a style  adopted  by  the  artists  in  many  of  their  most 
famous  works,  of  which  the  lo,  the  Muse,  and  the  Julius  Caesar, 
of  Uioscoridcs  may  be  quoted  as  unparalleled  examples.  From 
the  extreme  care  bestowed  upon  the  execution  of  these  iwr- 
traits  in  front  face,  and  the  larger  dimensions  of  the  gems — 
besides  their  choicer  quality — on  which  they  are  engraved,  a 
proof  of  thoir  superior  importance,  it  may  be  conjectured 


® A favourite  mode  of  representing 
tlie  bust  of  the  youthful  Ciesar,  or 
heir-api>arent,  was  in  the  character 
of  Mercury,  with  wings  on  the  head, 
and  the  caduceus  on  the  shoulder. 
’Thus  apjiear  frequently  Caligtila, 
Nero,  M.  Aurelius,  and  Caracalla. 
The  numerous  portraits  of  Nero 
show,  by  the  nascent  beard  .apijcar- 
ing  on  almost  all  of  them,  that  they 
were  e.xecuU'd  during  the  first  bloom 


of  his  popularity,  the  three  first  years 
of  his  reign,  when  a new  golden  age 
was  confidently  exjK'cted  from  the 
sway  of  the  pmpil  of  .Seneca.  They 
must  all  have  been  engraved  before 
his  20th  year,  when,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  cutting  off  his  lieard,  he 
cstablisherl  the  festival  .luvenalia. 
Of  his  jxtrtraits  in  more  arlvanced 
life,  butone(with  the  radiated  crown) 
has  ever  come  in  my  way. 
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that  such  was  generally  the  form  adopted  for  the  heads  on 
official  signets ; a theory  supjwrted  by  the  almost  exclusive 
emplo)'ment  of  this  style  in  the  portraits  cut  on  the  precious 
stones  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  large  front-faced  busts  of 
the  Provinces  in  extremely  lx)ld,  though  rudish,  Koman  work  ® 
of  the  later  period,  were  also  designed  for  official  signets, 
probably  for  the  use  of  the  Proconsul  of  the  province,*  since 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  private  person  should  have 
arrogated  to  himself  so  imjwrtaiit  a device  for  his  private  seal 
without  riskiug  ruin  from  the  susi)icious  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror. Can  it  be  that  these  heads,  whether  of  Emperors  or 
of  Provinces,  when  given  in  front  face,  have  been  all  official 
signets,  but  those  in  profile  worn  by  their  subjects  through 
friendship  or  adulation  ? The  words  of  Pliny,  assigning  the 
entree  at  the  court  of  Claudius  exclusively  to  persons  privi- 
leged by  the  gift  of  a gold  ring  engraved  vrith  the  emperor’s 
portrait,  go  to  establish  the  official  use  of  such  ornaments 
under  the  empire.  Gems  engraved  >rith  the  features  of  an 
unpopular  prince  or  favourite  were  doubtless  broken  to  pieces 
upon  his  death  or  downfall;  the  gem-ijortraits  sharing  the 
fate  of  their  colossal  brethren  in  bronze  and  marble,  “ descen- 
dunt  statu®  restimquo  sequuntur.”  I have  met  with  numer- 
ous instances  of  this  “ execution  in  effigy  ” done  upon  fine 
gems,  ns  a Commodus — an  important  intaglio  in  red  Jasper 
—surrounded  by  his  titles,  which  has  evidently  been  muti- 
lated purposely ; a Caligula,  also  with  a legend ; and  the 
tanicalla  of  the  Lritish  Museum  Collection.  In  conclusion, 
to  retium  to  certain  points  slightly  alluded  to  above,  though 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  distinguishing  antique  gems 
from  modem  imitations.  Firstly,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that 

» Of  Africa  I have  seen  two  ad-  ‘ When  Clodius  Macer  revolted 
inirabic  examples,  and  both  appa-  against  Nero  he  stnick  denarii  at 
rently  from  the  sjimc  hand.  Carthage  with  the  head  of  Africa. 
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all  truly  antique  designs  are  markcxl  by  their  extreme  sim- 
plicity. Earely  does  the  comjx>sition  include  more  than  two 
figures,  or,  if  others  are  introduced,  they  are  treated  ns  mere 
accessories,  and  only  indicated  by  an  outline.  To  tliis  branch 
of  art  Horace’s  maxim  can  be  strictly  applied  with  but  slight 
alteration — 

“ Nec  quarta  loqui  persona  laborct." 

Except  in  the  archaic  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Greco- 
Italians,  who,  ns  we  have  seen,  preferred  the  representations 
of  violent  action  and  muscular  exertions,  Repose  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  productions  of  matured  Hellenic  and  Italiote 
taste.  Hence  the  best  works  of  the  most  illustrious  gem- 
ni-tists  are  invariably  single  figures  or  heads,  as  will  apjiear 
on  the  examimition  of  the  list  of  artists’  names  and  works 
still  extant.  As  a necessary  consequence  of  tliis  restriction 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a picture  ivith  perspective,  back- 
ground, and  carefully-finished  details  of  unimportant  objects, 
is  over  observed  in  truly  antique  gems,  whether  camei  or  in- 
tagli.  Such  a treatment  of  the  design  stamps  the  work  at 
once,  however  ancient  its  aspect,  as  a production  at  best  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  artists  of  which  had  not  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  medireval  rules  of  art  where  aU  objects 
in  the  picture  are  considered  of  the  same  imporbince  and 
made  equally  prominent. 

Again,  there  is  a marked  soliemess  in  the  invention  of  the 
subjects  themselves,  or,  rather,  there  is  no  invention  at  all  in 
them.  They  are  always  literal  transcripts  of  some  event  in 
mythology  bearing  a serious  or  mystical  interpretation  ; some 
fact  of  Heroic  history,  that  is,  the  religious  history  of  their 
ancestors;  or  some  business  or  diversion  of  everyday  life. 
All  these  are  rendered  upon  the  stone  according  to  certain 
strict  and  definite  rules,  and  nothing  fanciful  is  ever  allowed 
to  intrude.  The  whole  design  is  carried  out  with  the  rigid 
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simplicity  of  tho  old  tragedians,  where  one  or  two  actors  do 
and  say  everything  for  themselves.  Such  is  the  treatment  of 
the  events  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  the  favourite  themes  of  the 
early  Grecian  and  Italiote  engravers : with  the  Roman 
period  art,  though  in  its  fullest  perfection,  becomes  altogether 
prosaic  in  the  choice  of  its  subjects.  For  gem-engraving, 
“ Scalptura,”  being  from  the  first  ancillary  to  Sculpture,  and 
ever  taking  its  larger  productions  for  its  models — tho  Etrus- 
can his  terra-cotta  gods  and  masks,  the  Greek  Ids  bronze  or 
marble  statues — the  gem-artist  never  attempted  anytldng  in 
miniature  the  example  of  which  had  not  previously  been 
placed  before  his  eyes  on  a larger  scale.  Another  reason 
this  for  tho  simplicity  of  their  compositions.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ever  thought  of  representing  events  of 
contemporary  or  of  actual  history ; an  observation  which 
applies  invariably  to  Greek,  and,  with  tho  rarest  exceptions, 
to  Roman  works.  Even  in  the  latter  the  event  was  given  in 
the  most  simple  manner,  as  in  Sylla’s  signet,  “ The  Surrender 
of  Jugurtha,”  and  precisely  as  depicted  on  the  reverses  of 
the  eoinage  of  tho  times.  Such  scenes  as  the  Battle  of  Issns, 
the  Sidcido  of  Lucrctia,  Scajvola  before  King  Porsenna,  the 
Death  of  Cmsar,  &c.,  compositions  crowded  with  figures, 
grouped  as  in  a modern  painting,  all  in  violent  action,  all 
which  wo  so  often  see  upon  the  large  intagli  and  camei  of  tho 
Chique-Cento  and  later  schools, — nothing  whatever  of  this 
nature  is  ever  met  with  on  a really  antique  gem.  Neither 
do  we  find  scenes  from  Virgil  or  the  “ Metnmorjihoscs,”  the 
favourite  subjects  of  Italian  artists  in  every  dejiartment  since 
the  revival  of  art.  All  tndy  antique  themes  are  ideas  hal- 
lowed by  long  use  and  reverence,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  “ scriji- 
tund  subjects  ” of  tho  ago  that  omlxxlied  them  mion  the  gem. 
No  antique  gems  ever  represent  licentious  scenes  or  attitudes. 
Even  in  the  uudraped  figur(?s  the  sex  is  slightly  indicated 
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aud  nothing  more.  Such  designs,  on  the  contrary,  are  suffi- 
ciently plentifid  on  modem  genus,  and  the  great  skill  and 
labour  which  have  been  lavished  by  the  best  hands  of  the 
time  upon  such  unworthy  subjects  prove  the  favour  with 
wluch  they  were  received.  The  number  of  antique  iutagli 
still  preseired — the  greater  portion  dating  from  the  times  of 
the  lloman  Empire — is  perfectly  incredible  until  a little 
reflection  uj)on  the  causes  of  this  abundance  supplies  a satis- 
factory explanation.  For  the  space  of  three  centuries  they 
were  being  produced  in  countless  thousands  over  the  whole 
civilized  world  as  articles,  not  merely  of  ornament,  but  sub- 
servient to  the  most  important  uses,  authenticating  all  the 
transactions  of  commerce,  and  serving  as  a substitute  for 
keys  in  daily  life,  when  the  locksmith’s  art  was  yet  imper- 
fect Their  material,  utterly  indestructible,  sets  at  defiance 
time  and  the  action  of  the  elements ; even  fire  can  only  dis- 
colour it.  The  stone  whose  beauty  and  art  charmed  the  eye 
of  Mithridates,  of  Caesar,  or  of  Maecenas,’  preserves  all  its 
charms  unimpaired  for  the  gaze  of  the  man  of  taste  of  this 
day.  The  barbarian  or  new  convert  who  melted  down  the 
precious  ring,  bracelet,  or  va.se,  for  the  sake  of  its  metal,  cast 
away  as  worthless  or  ns  idolatrous  the  Sard  or  Onyx  with 
which  it  was  inlaid ; the  priceless  work  of  art  fell  into  the 
earth  and  securely  slumbered  within  its  protecting  bosom 
until  reviving  civilization  enabled  the  world  again  to  appre- 
ciate its  value.  Amidst  this  profusion  of  ancient  treasures 
the  beginner  must  ever  bear  in  mind  one  remark — that  in 
the  antique  world,  as  in  all  times,  mediocrity  was  the  rule, 
first  class  works  the  exception ; hence  the  vast  majority  of 
gems,  whether  Greek  or  Homan,  though  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical importance,  fall  very  short  of  perfection  as  works  of 
art.  They  were  an  article  produced  by  a tmde,  and,  in  most 
cases,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  aud  made  to  sell. 
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Still,  even  in  these,  one  cannot  Imt  admire  the  effect  ]>ro- 
duced  by  a few  bold  and  rapirl  touches  of  the  master’s  hand. 
Hence  a gem  of  very  perfect  work  and  good  execution  re- 
quires to  be  scrutinized  with  the  utmost  caution  before  its 
genuineness  be  pronounced  indisputable,  for  the  best  en- 
gravers of  the  last  throe  centuries  naturally  copied  such 
antique  models,  and  followed  them  with  the  utmost  fididity, 
that  being  the  solo  means  by  which  they  could  obtain  an 
adequate  recompense  for  their  labours  from  the  high  price 
commanded  by  the  originals  or  the  copies  passing  as  such. 
Mediocre  gems,  b(>ing  plentiful  in  the  market  and  to  l>e  pro- 
cured for  a trifle,  wore  thus  loft  beyond  the  danger  of 
forgery. 


as  U«n;rury.  ^ard. 


STONE-RINGS. 

Rings  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone  were  in  common  use 
among  the  Romans  of  antiquity,  just  as  Caruelian  rings  are 
among  their  female  descendants  of  the  present  day,  who 
wear  them  now  as  a species  of  amulet  to  kc(!p  off  sickness — 
a notion  derived  from  the  medioival  idea  of  the  protective 
virtue  of  the  Sard.  These  ancient  rings  were  formed  out 
of  various  substances,  but  most  frequently  of  Calce<lony,  a 
tough  and  firm  material.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  first 
idea  of  these  stone-rings  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from 
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the  Persian  conical  and  hemispherical  seals  in  tlie  same 
material.  Some  of  these  latter  have  their  6i<los  flattened 
and  ornamented  witli  divers  patterns,  and  thus  assume  the 
form  of  a sigue^ring,  with  an  enormously  massy  shank,  and 
very'  small  opening,  sufficient,  however,  to  admit  the  little 
finger.  And  this  theory  of  their  origin  is  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance  that  all  these  Roman  examples  belong  to 
the  times  of  the  Lower  Empire,  none  being  ever  mot  with  of 
an  early  date.  Of  these  most  collectors  mitst  have  seen 
examples.  Two  very 'interesting  ones,  procured  in  France, 
came  under  my  notice  last  summer  (1858).  Both  were  of 
precisely  the  same  form,  much  resembling  the  Calcedouy 
ring  figured  in  Dr.  Walsh’s  Gnostic  gems,  the  shank  being 
very  stout  and  three-sided,  and  the  head  a long  oval.  One 
of  them  bore  intaglio  portraits  of  a man  and  woman  facing 
each  other,  with  letters  and  numerals ; the  other  a bust  of 
the  bearded  Bacchus,  of  excellent  Roman  work ; and  both 
intagli  apparently  from  the  same  hand.  An  acquaintance  of 
mine  possessed  another,  found  at  Arles,  made  of  Crystal,  with 
a very  thick  cable-formed  shank,  and  a small  opening,  evi- 
dently only  meant  for  suspension,  like  the  Sassanian  stumps. 
It  was  engraved  with  the  favourite  ty  pe  of  a youth  drinking 
from  a bowl  after  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasiiun.  In  the 
Herz  Collection  was  a very  massy  one  in  Calccdony,  covered 
on  all  sides  with  Gnostic  legends.  I have  also  seen  lately 
another,  still  more  bulky,  of  green  Jasper,  but  with  a round 
shank,  the  head  oval  and  engraved  with  a serpent  twisted 
round  a wand,  surrounded  by  the  usual  legend.  The  hca<l  of 
a third,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  in  mottled  Jasper,  once 
in  my  possession,  represented  Osiris  in  the  sacred  boat,  above 
him  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  inscription  lAm  underneath. 
Under  tho  head  of  “Pastes”  wo  have  already  noticed  the 
numerous  rings  of  coloimed  glas^  in  imitation  of  Agate.  But 
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the  most  curious  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  come  in  my 
way  was  a ring  of  a material  like  red  Amber,  only  elastic,  so 
that  when  the  shank,  which  had  been  divided,  was  pullcsl 
ojK'D,  it  immediately  resumed  its  shaj>e.  This  elasticity  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  mode  in  which  the  substance,  whatever 
it  was,  had  been  prepared.  The  ring  was  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  certainly  was  the  same  in  form  as 
some  Carnelian  rings  found  on  the  fingers  of  mummies.  Hut, 
even  allowing  it  to  be  a modem  forgery,  the  elasticity  of  the 
Amla^r  remains  a most  curious  fact.  • A large  Amber  cup, 
holding  half  a pint,  has  lately  been  discovered,  deposited  in  a 
tumulus  in  Ireland,  and  from  its  size  could  hardly  have  been 
cut  out  of  a single  block  of  that  substance.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  experiment  that  bits  of  Amber  boiled  in  tur- 
pentine can  be  reduced  to  a paste,  united,  and  moulded  into 
any  form  desired ; and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
manner  in  which  the  vessel  in  question  was  manufactured. 
This  fact  may  tluow  some  light  upon  the  strange  story  about 
malleable  glass  told  by  Petronius  in  his  account  of  Trimal- 
chio’s  Feast,  and  thus  alluded  to  by  Pliny: — “It  is  said  that 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  art  of  tempering  glass  was  disco- 
vered so  as  to  make  it  flexible,  but  that  the  entire  establish- 
ment of  the  worlrmen  was  exterminated  (abolitam),  lest  the 
value  of  bronze,  silver,  and  gold,  should  suffer  diminution  in 
consequence.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  Pliny  was  bom 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  would  hardly  have  thought  this 
shjry  worth  inserting  in  his  ‘Natural  History’  had  not  its 
truth  been  very  generally  bclievetl. 

Oriental  rings,  exactly  like  the  ancient  in  shape,  and 
made  of  Carnelian,  Calcedony,  and  Agate,  with  legends  in 
Arabic  uikui  the  face,  for  the  use  of  signets,  arc  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  collections.  They  are  of  largi>  size,  being 
designed  to  be  worn  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  liand,  in 
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order  to  be  ased  in  drawing  the  bowstring,  which  the 
Orientals  pull  with  the  bent  thumb,  catching  it  against  the 
shank  of  the  ring,  and  not  with  tlie  two  first,  fingers,  ns  is  the 
practice  of  English  archers.  I have  seen  finger-rings  of 
ivory,  oven  of  the  Egj'ptian  jxjriotl,  their  heatls  engraved 
with  sphinxes,  and  figures  of  eyes,  cut  in  low  relief,  a.s  camei, 
and  originally  coloured.  Of  the  Homan  times  they  are  quite 
common  ; the  Mertens-Schaafliausen  Collection  alone  con- 
tains the  following,  the  description  of  which  I extract  from 
the  Catalogue,  as  illustmtive  of  the  style  of  work,  and  the 
devices,  to  be  found  in  reliques  of  this  class: — 

A ring  with  an  aged  head  in  high  relief. 

I>f).  with  a Siren  in  high  relief,  with  a Ininian  head  covered 
will  a helmet;  armed  with  a lance  and  a Imckler  oma- 
meiited  with  a Medusa's  head.  (This  is  the  Styuqiha- 
lian  Ilird,  the  device  of  the  Valeria  family).  Found  near 
Castell  in  1854. 

A ring  with  CAKS  in  relief 
Do.  with  AM  in  relief:  found  at  Arles  in  1853. 

Do.  with  two  interlaced  triangles. 

\ large  ring  engraved  with  the  monogram  of  Christ  bettveon 
A and  LI,  with  the  legend  abi'acaz,  also  found  at  Arles. 


FLEXIBLE  GLASS. 

1 give  Trimalchio’s  account  of  the  invention  of  Flexible 
(41ass  at  length ; his  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  art.  so 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  many  a rich  collector  of  the  jiresiml 
day : — 

“ \Miile  Agamemnon  was  attentively  examining  this  dish 
of  Corinthian  bronze,  Trumalchio  says,  ‘ I am  the  only  person 
in  the  world  who  jsjssess  the  real  Corinthian.’  I was  ex- 
jiecting  that,  with  liis  ustuil  aljsiu'dity,  ho  was  going  to  say, 
that  he  hatl  his  vessels  inqiorted  direct  from  Corinth  ; but  be 
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dill  still  better.  ‘ Perhaps  you  ask  why  I alone  have  Coriu- 
thian  bronzes  ? Pecauso  the  brazier’s  name  of  whom  I buy 
them  is  Corinthus ; now,  pray,  what  else  is  Corintliian,  but 
what  Corinthus  kee^js.  Put,  tliut  you  may  not  take  me  for 
a kuow-nothiiig,  I understand  quite  well  how  Corinthian 
bronzes  first  came  nbouL  At  the  sack  of  Troy,  Hannibal,  a 
cunning  fellow  and  a great  rogue,  heaped  up  all  the  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  statues  into  one  great  pile,  and  set  fire  to 
it.  The  metals  mixed,  and  all  ran  together.  From  this  mass 
the  workmen  took  and  made  jxits,  dishes,  and  statues.  So 
arose  the  Corinthian  metal — one  thing  out  of  several,  but 
neither  tliis  nor  that.  You  will  jiardon  what  I am  going  to 
say.  I prefer  glass ; others  do  not.  If  glasses  were  not  so 
brittle,  I would  rather  them  than  gold ; as  it  is,  they  are 
of  little  value.  Yet  there  was  once  an  artist  who  made  a 
glass  bowl  that  would  not  break.  He  was  admitted  before 
the  Emperor  with  his  present : he  then  miule  Ciesar  give  it 
him  back,  and  dashed  it  down  on  the  pavement.  The  Em- 
peror could  not  help  being  frightened  almost  out  of  his  wits ; 
but  my  man  picks  up  the  bowl  from  the  ground,  and  lo ! it 
was  only  bruised,  just  as  a brass  one  would  have  been.  Ho 
takes  out  a little  hammer,  and  leisurely  makes  all  right 
again.  Having  done  this,  he  thought  liimself  already  in 
lieaven,  especially  when  the  Emperor  said  to  him,  “Hoes 
any  one  else  know  of  tliis  mode  of  temj)ering  glass  ? ” Now 
see — as  soon  as  he  replied  “ No,”  the  Emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  beheaded ; for  if  the  invention  had  become  public,  we 
should  look  uixin  gold  like  so  much  clay.  In  plate  I am 
quite  a connoisseur  : I have  bowls  that  wiU  hold  some  eight 
gallons,  more  or  less.  How  Cassandra  kills  her  children, 
and  the  boys  He  there  dead,  that  you  would  tliink  it  real ! I 
have  a flagon  wlu'eh  Romulus  bequeathed  my  late  patron,  on 
which  is  Dffidalus  shutting  up  Niobe  inside  the  Trojan  horse. 
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I have,  too,  the  battles  of  Ilermeros  and  Petrax  (liector  and 
Patroclus)  on  a tankard,  all  massy  plate ; for  I would  take 
no  money  for  my  knowledge.’  ” 


CAMEO-ENGRAVINGS. 

The  name  Cameo  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the 
Arabic  Camaa,  iin  amulet,  for  which  purpose  engraved  gems 
were  universally  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Camillo  Leonardo, 
WTiting  in  1502,  speaks  of  “ gemma;  chamaina;”®  in  the 
8(^nse  of  camei,  or  gems  engraved  w'ith  figures  in  relief;  this 
is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  term  that  I have 
met  with.  Ho  also  mentions  a stone  called  Kaman  and 
Kakaman,  a name  which  he  derives  from  the  Greek 
“ heat,”  as  being  foxmd  in  hot  and  sulphureous  places.  It  was 
white,  strijwd  with  various  colours,  and  often  mixed  with  the 
Onyx,  and  derives  all  its  virtue  from  the  nature  of  the  figures 
engraved  upon  it — a description  which  seems  to  support  the 


* Were  not  x“M°‘  too  Attic  a 
wonl  to  have  l>ecn  used  in  the  com- 
mon parlance  of  tho  times  of  the 
tireek  Exarchs,  wlicn  the  siwken 
Latin  became  naturally  much  inter- 
mixed with  tho  language  of  their 
officials,  one  might  be  tempted  to 


guess  that  chamaina  meant  nothing 
but  a gem  discovered  in  tho  ground 
of  a garden,  &c.,  by  accident — tho 
only  mo<lc  by  which  tho  jewellers 
of  that  degenerate  ei)och  could  have 
been  supidied. 
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derivation  from  the  Arabic  just  mentioned.  Among  the 
numerous  attempts  to  trace  the  etymologj-  of  this  word,  it  is 
surprising  that  no  one  should  liave  deduced  it  from  Chama, 
the  shell  sometimes  used  for  this  kind  of  work ; a theory 
which  would  have  been  favoured  by  the  origin  of  the  term 
porcelain,  which  comes,  by  a similar  process  of  transition, 
from  the  jwrcellana  shell  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Italian  Faenza  ware.  But  if  we  consider  the  circiun- 
stance  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cellini  the  nistics  around 
Rome  called  the  Onyx  stones  that  they  used  to  pick  up  m 
their  grounds  by  the  name  of  camei,  and  that  this  word 
appears  only  to  denote  a colour,  at  least  in  its  primary  sense, 
ns,  for  instance,  {Miintings  in  cameo  or  camaieu— grey  figures 
iijxm  a white  groimd — we  are  probably  justified  in  seeking 
an  Italian  origin  for  the  term.  The  only  Ught  that  I have 
been  able  to  extract  from  Lessing’s  lengthy  dissertation  on 
the  word,  though  he  seems  to  consider  it  a corruption  of 
“ gemma  onychina,”  is  that  “ cameo  ” was  considered  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  German  “ Speck- 
stein,”  or  bacon-stone,  w'hich  homely  substance,  to  the  vulgar 
eye,  the  red  layers  of  the  Sardonyx  greatly  resemble.  Hence, 
after  all,  as  no  better  etymology  has  been  suggested,  the 
Gothic  word  “ ham,”  in  its  bacmian  sense,  may  have  acquired 
this  more  euphonious  form  in  the  Italian  mouth,  a trans- 
formation not  so  strange  as  that  of  our  “ lu)pper  ” into 
zoppo.* 

The  tenn  applies  only  to  mmute  bas-reliefs  cut  on  a hard 


‘ After  all,  the  Italian  word  may 
only  1)0  the  nistio  pruminciation  of 
gemmeus,  for  it  is  often  found  in  old 
writers  sjsdt  gnmahu.  Tlic  moflern 
Romans  continually  interchange  the 
g and  c ; thus  cancer  bcoonios  gran- 
cio ; cammarus,  gamhro ; ebryso- 
prasu.s,  grisopmso;  chryseus,  griseo 


and  grigio,  &c.  IScde,  sixaking  of 
Jet,  descril)C8  it  .as  nigni-gemmcus ; 
and  Valerian  uses  the  term  annulus 
bigemmeus:  hence  we  may  con- 
jecture that  imago  gemmea  would 
in  Ia)w  Latin  gradually  aasume  this 
form. 
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Htone  or  goin,  or  on  an  imitation  of  the  same ; for  the  largest 
hns-reliefs  ujwn  a slab  of  Sardonyx  would  still  be  named  a 
cameo,  while  the  smallest  on  marble  or  alabaster  still  remains 
a bas-relief.  The  small  hewls,  and  even  busts,  in  full  relief, 
tniwl(^  out  of  gems,  are  not,  properly  speaking,  camei,  though 
often  so  called,  but  are  rather  jv)rtions  of  statuettes,  the 
l est  of  th(»  figure  having  been  intended  to  l>e  completed  in 
the  precious  metals.  The  earliest  mention  of  a ring-stone  in 
relief  occurs  in  Seneca,  who,  in  a curious  anecdote  wliich  he 
tt  Us  {Be  Benejiciu,  iii.  2fi)  concerning  the  informer  5Iaro  and 
a certain  Paulus,  sjH'aks  of  the  latter  as  having  had  on  his 
linger  on  that  occlusion  a {wrtrait  of  Tiberius  in  relief  upon  a 
(irojccting  gem,  “ Tiborii  Cwsaris  imaginem  eetj'pim  atijue 
einuientc  gemma.”  Tliis  jieriphrasis  would  seem  to  prove 
that  such  a representation  was  not  very  common  at  the  time, 
or  else  a technical  tenu  would  have  lieen  used  to  exjiress 
that  jiarticular  kind  of  gem-engraving.  Pliny  also  mentions 
a Slone  called  Morio,  probably  from  its  mulberr}'  colour,  used 
for  engi-avings  in  relief,  “ atl  ectyjias  seulpturas  faciendas ; ” 
perhaps  the  dark  Jacinth  or  the  Guamaccino,  in  which  so 
many  camei  stUl  remain.  From  a careful  insjxsction  of  the 
most  famous  cabinets  of  France  and  Italy  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  truly  antique  camei  were  usually  of 
larger  dimensions  than  are  suited  for  ring-stones,  and  were 
almost  exclusively  designed  to  ornament  armour  dresses  or 
plate.  For  if  wo  e.xamine  attentively  those  early  collections 
which  were  formed  before  the  art  of  cameo-cutting  had 
revived  (which  was  not  much  before  the  middle  of  the  IGth 
centiu^'),  such  as  that  of  Florence,  which  contains  many 
camei  obtained  by  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  liimself  and  marked 
with  liis  name,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  all  of  largo  size  and 
of  a bold  but  rude  style  of  work.  The  same  remark  also 
holds  good  for  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Paris  Collection. 
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This  rude  but  bold  stylo  is  also  invariably  found  m the 
camei  enchased  in  mediaeval  jewellery  and  ecclesiastical 
plate,  in  which  so  many  precious  relics  of  this  art  have  been 
preserved — tlianks  to  the  imeducatcd  piety  of  their  Gothic 
makers — such  as  that  perfect  mine  of  antique  gems  the 
silver-gilt  shrine  of  the  Tlireo  Kings  of  Cologne,  which  is 
known  to  be  a work  of  the  11th  century.  The  great  rarity 
of  small  antique  camei  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  seldom  or  never  found,  even  those  of  the  coarsest  qua- 
lity, in  the  miscellaneous  jumble  of  stones  of  all  kinds  «*OJ 
lected  by  the  Eoman  peasants  in  tmming  over  their  vineyards 
— a remark  to  which  there  are  fewer  exceptions  than  even  in 
the  case  of  antique  pastes  already  commented  upon.  Again, 
not  even  does  the  largest  cabinet  possess  an  antique  ring  set 
with  a fine  cameo,  though,  were  they  as  abundant  in  anciei. 
times  as  the  present  number  of  professed  antiques  would 
lead  us  to  8upiM)8e,  antique  rings  would  present  us  with  us 
many  instances  of  set  camei  as  they  do  of  set  intagli.  l!ut 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  the  Florentine  Cabinet, 
amongst  its  irummerable  gems  of  all  ages,  only  pjssesses  me 
antique  gold  ring  set  with  a cameo  of  even  fair  execution, 
and  that  so  singular  in  its  nature  ns  to  merit  a detailed 
description.  It  has  been  evidently  the  ornament  of  some 
Roman  sporting  gentlemtui,  who,  as  the  j)oet  sings,  held  his 
wife  “a  little  higher  than  his  horse,”  for  it  is  set  with  a 
cameo  head  of  a lady,  of  tolerable  work,  in  Game'-?  and  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  ring  are  intaglio  busts  of  his  two 
favourite  steeds,  also  in  Garnet,  with  their  names  cut  in  the 
gold  on  each  side — AMOU  and  ospis.  On  the  outside  of  the 
shank  is  the  legend  POMPHrNiCA,  “ Success  to  thee,  I’om- 
phius ! ” very  neatly  engraved  on  the  gold.  In  all  my  own 
experience  I have  met  with  only  two  eamei  in  antique  rings, 
and,  singularly  enough,  both  represented  birds — one  a jiarrot. 
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ven-  rudely  cut  upon  an  Onyx  of  many  colours,  the  other  a 
, {lifiion,  tolerably  executed,  on  the  same  kind  of  stone,  jier- 
hii]>s  of  early  Christian  times : these  were  set  in  hollow  gold 
rings,  the  genuine  antiquity  of  which  was  beyond  siwpicion.’ 


Orwk  Coiaec,  f.'uod  lo  Cabul.  8&rdon7S 


Tie  rarity  of  camel  of  the  size  of  ring-stones  in  ancient 
limes  will  appear  less  extraordinary  when  we  reflect  that 
the  primary  use  of  rings  was  for  the  purpose  of  signets,  not 
of  mere  jKjrsonal  ornaments,  and  tliat  very  few  even  of  the 
precious  stones  are  left  to  us  which  have  not  had  their  value 
enluinced,  to  the  eye  of  taste,  by  the  engraving  upon  them. 
The  artists  of  antiquity  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
esji'oute  small  works  of  sufficient  finish  to  have  become 
favourite  or  fashionable  decorations  of  the  fingers.  And  this 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  mechanical  means  employed 


^ In  thi  Mcrtens-Schaafhauscn 
CuIIec'tioii  is  a Jacinth  cameo,  an 
imperial  bust,  which  was  in  a silver 
setting,  apimrcntly  a circular  brooch, 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  on 
the  breast  of  a skeleton  in  a tomb 
at  Marsfeld  near  Maycnce.  The 
owner  had  proliably  Iwen  a German 
chief,  for  three  barge  double-spiral 
ornaments  of  bronze  wire  covered 
his  chest,  having  once  been  sewn 
on  his  tunic  for  ornament  and 


defence  at  the  same  time ; and  his 
arms  were  incased  from  wrist  to 
cllx)w  in  spiral  bracelets  of  the 
same  material.  It  may  here  lie 
noticed  that  the  barbarian  so  often 
transfixed  by  the  enijieror,  on  the 
latest  Roman  coins,  is  usually  re- 
pmscuted  with  his  arms  covered  by 
a series  of  parallel  rings,  probably 
this  identical  form  of  bracelet,  which 
served  the  puriioso  of  a gauntlet. 
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by  tlio  ancient  cameo-cutters  in  the  execution  of  their  works. 
On  minutely  exammui"  a really  antique  cameo  the  design 
will  appear  to  have  been  cut  out  of  the  coloured  layer  by 
the  repeated  strokes  of  a tool  of  the  nature  of  a chisel, 
which  left  a series  of  uneven  surfaces,  to  be  polished  down 
more  or  less  by  a subsequent  operation.  The  outline  of  the 
figure  always  fades  away  into  the  field  of  the  stone,  wliieh 
often  shows  minute  traces  of  the  upper  layer  not  comjilctely 
cleared  away  from  it;  and  the  design  is  never  mule  rent,  a.s 
it  often  is  in  modem  camei  for  the  purjKjso  of  throwing  it 
out  more  from  the  field.  The  groimd  itself  is  often  left 
uneven  and  not  completely  cleared  of  the  upjrer  layer,  having 
evidently  been  scraped  down  by  metms  of  a narrow  cutting 
histrument,  which  could  not  bo  mtulc  to  bear  upon  a largo 
surface  at  one  and  the  same  operation.  Hence  these  works, 
though  extremely  effective  at  a distance — the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended  by  the  engraver — appear  n.ugh, 
and,  as  it  were,  lumpy,  on  too  close  an  mspection.  This  un- 
evenness of  the  groimd  of  the  design  has  been  jxiinted  out  by 
some  wTiters  as  the  unvarying  test  of  antiquity  in  a cameo,  but 
tliis  is  not  exactly  correct,  as  the  same  peculiarity  is  equally 
manifest  in  the  works  of  the  earliest  artists  of  the  Revival. 

It  may  be  observed  that  many  antique  camei  are  per- 
forated through  their  diameter  to  admit  a thread  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  them  to  the  dress and  some  are  en- 
closed in  a massy  iron  setting,  evidently  intended  as  orna- 
ments for  armour.  This  was  the  case  with  the  finest  cameo 
that  ever  came  under  my  inspection,  at  Rome : a head  of 
Jujiiter  Dodonseus,  alxmt  six  inches  in  circumference.® 


• ]5ut  in  most  cases  this  jicrfora- 
tion  merely  ntlest.s  the  Indian  origin 
of  the  SanlonjTt  stones  (Pliny),  iin- 
[wrted  into  Euro[)e  in  the  form  of 
large  licntls,  and  suliscquenlly  flat- 
tened by  the  Greek  or  Homan  gem- 


engraver  to  the  fonn  most  suitable 
to  bring  ont  the  layers  of  the  stone 
reciuired  by  his  design. 

" The  owner  demanded  2000  scudi, 
alwnt  4001.,  for  this  fine  gem. 
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Another  rule  given  for  tlio  distingtiishing  of  antique  eaniei, 
“ that  they  were  invariably  worked  out  of  the  stone  i>y  means 
of  the  diamond  point,”  is  certainly  true  in  itself ; but  yet  all 
gems  cut  in  this  manner  are  not  neces.s«irily  antique,  as  pre- 
cisely the  same  motlo  of  operation  was  followetl  by  the  early 
artists  of  the  Italian  school.  Witness  the  largo  jwrtrait  of 
(iueeu  Elizabeth  cut  upon  a green  and  white  Onyx,  and 
now  in  the  Kensington  Jlusoum;  and  a much  earlier,  and 
more  admirable  example,  the  oval  cameo  with  the  busts  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children,  now  set  in  the  Devon- 
shire parure,  a work  of  microscopic  perfection  and  delicacy 
of  bjuch.  These  later  stones  have  usually  a rim  of  the 
coloured  layer,  out  of  which  the  design  is  cut,  left  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  cameo  as  a kind  of  border  to  the 
comjKwitiou : an  ornament  not  to  be  found  in  true  antique 
work.s,  except  in  those  of  the  period  of  tlio  Roman  empire. 
The  later  Cinque-Cento  cjimei  are  easily  recognised  by  their 
extremely  high  relief,  wliich  gives  the  figures  a very  bossy 
apj)earance;  they  are  also  very  much  undercut,  sometimes 
almost  detached  in  ix)rtious  from  the  field,  which  is  now  re- 
duced to  an  extremely  neat  and  even  surface,  whilst  a re- 
markable jMjlish  and  rotundity  is  given  to  all  the  projecting 
[larts  of  the  figures ; so  that  they  often  look  as  if  modelled 
out  of  wax,  and  then  aflixed  to  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
This  glassy  semi-transparent  body  of  the  raised  parts  is  a 
sure  test  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  work  on  which  it  appears, 
for  the  same  portions  of  the  strata  in  an  antic/uc  Onyx  are 
usually  converted  into  a dead  and  often  chalky  whiteness, 
by  the  action  of  the  earth  and  of  time  ujx>n  them,  during  the 
ages  through  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  these  power- 
ful agents.  Resides  they  never  present  that  exact  resem- 
blance to  designs  in  thick  luid  opaque  coloiued  enamels,  so 
striking  a i>eculiai-ity  of  the  Ix'st  antiijue  ]>erfonnances. 
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But  tlio  most  reliable  test  of  antiquity  in  this  class  of  work, 
is  the  similarity  of  the  execution  of  the  design,  of  the  por- 
traits for  instance,  with  those  on  the  coins  of  the  same  date ; 
as  it  is  very  likely  that  a good  cameo  portrait  on  a larger 
scale  served  as  the  model  to  the  ancient  die-sinker,  who  was 
also  by  profession  an  engraver  on  gems.  / - 

Although  the  smooth  and  unworn  surface  of  a cameo  tells 
almost  decidedly  against  its  genuineness,  as  its  exposed  sur- 
face renders  the  work  so  much  more  liable  to  the  injuries  of 
wear  and  of  time:  yet  one  with  a rough  surface  is  by  no 
means  on  that  score  alone  to  be  pronounced  unquestionably 
antique,  on  account  of  the  common  trick  of  dealers,  before 
noticed,  of  cramming  turkeys  with  newly-made  gems,  and 
tliiLs  in  a few  days  anticipating  the  effect  of  centuries  upon 
their  polish.  The  style  of  work  is  by  itself  alone  a very  in- 
sufficient guide  in  determining  the  antiquity  of  a gem ; for 
although  the  quaint  exaggerated  drawing  of  the  artists  of  the 
Revival  is  easy  to  bo  recognised  after  a little  practice,  yet 
later  engravers,  like  Pistrucci  and  Girometti,  from  the  con- 
stant study  of  antique  models,  have  produced  works  which 
would  do  houom  to  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity  ; and  the 
head  of  Proserpine,  by  the  latter,  far  surpassed  any  ancient 
work  of  the  kind  that  I over  beheld — whilst  the  Flora  of  the 
fonner  passed  unquestioned  for  years  as  the  chief  ornament 
of  Payne  Knight’s  Collection.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the 
sole  guide  is  the  appearance  which  the  Onyx  always  assumes 
from  ago,  and  which  can  only  bo  learnt  from  long  obser- 


It  U said  that  the  antique  Satyr’s 
licad  was  the  typo  kopt  in  view  by 
M.  Angelo  in  all  his  works.  Tliis  is 
certainly  true  of  the  cameo-cutters 
of  his  ago,  for  more  than  half  tlicir 
designs  will  be  found  to  include  or 
consist  entirely  of  this  grotcs<iue 
subject : hence  all  cjunei  on  which 


.are  represented  Satyrs,  or  Fauns,  or 
Bacchanalia,  may  be  on  that  account 
alone  shrewdly  susficctod  of  belong- 
ing to  this  school,  and  require  very 
careful  examination  before  their 
claims  to  an  antique  origin  arc 
allowed. 
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vation.  Of  tlik,  the  most  obvious  peculiarity  is  the  opacity 
and  extreme  deadness  acquired  by  the  originally  semitrans- 
parent strata  of  the  stone.  They  actually  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  layers  of  enamel  fused  upon  the  ground  of 
the  work,  and  this  effect  is  heightened  by  the  excessive  soft^  ^ 
ness  of  manner  and  flat  relief  characterising  many  of  the  best 
antique  camei ; qualities  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earliest 
artists  of  the  Revival  succeeded  to  some  degree  in  imitating. 
Indeed  many  of  the  smaller  antique  camei,  from  their  wonder- 
ful smoothness,  flatness  of  relief,  and  depth  of  colour,  can 
only  be  compared  to  certain  of  the  best  Limoges  enamels  on 
cojqwr. 

Ever  since  the  revival  of  the  art,  gem  engravers — especi- 
ally those  of  the  first  two  centuries  since  that  epoch  (the 
fifteenth  towards  its  close) — have  executed  infinitely  more 
camei  than  intagli,  for  the  work  of  the  former  is  easier 
by  far  than  that  of  sinking  the  intaglio  into  the  stone,  as 
well  as  much  more  rapid,  now  that  the  operation  is  entirely 
effected  by  the  wheel ; so  that  no  very  great  skill  or  practice 
is  required  to  enable  the  engraver  to  produce  a creditable 
performance  ; ’ and  the  ornamental  appearance  of  such  works 
caused  them  to  bo  much  sought  after  in  those  ages  of  show 
and  external  magnificence.  The  fashion,  too,  was  very 
general  of  wearing  camei  set  as  pendants  to  chains  ; and  in 
the  hats,  in  place  of  the  gold  or  metal  medallions  of  the 
preceding  century : and  hence  we  have  such  a number 
of  the  portrait  camei  of  the  Cinque-Cento  still  preserved 
to  us  in  the  elegant  enamelled  settings  of  the  time,  the 
forms  of  which  stUl  shew  the  purpose  they  were  designed  to 


‘ I was  informed  by  a ivorking 
cameo-cutter  at  Home  that  the 
dealers  in  articles  of  virla  in  that 
city  only  paid  six  pauls,  or  three 
shillings,  apiece  to  the  artists  who 


executed  for  them  the  very  neatly 
finished  cameo  portraits  on  Onyx  of 
poets  and  philosophers,  so  exten- 
sively imrchascd  by  dilettanti  to  lie 
set  in  studs,  rings,  <Src. 
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servo.*  From  the  infinite  abundance  of  such  works  produced  by- 
artists  of  every  degree  of  merit,  during  a space  of  nearly  threo 
centuries,  it  will  easily  1)C  discerned  bow  small  is  the  chance 
of  meeting  with  a really  antique  cameo  among  the  numbers 
existence.  And  this  opinion  is  verified  by  experience,  for 
in  the  numerous  collections  sold  in  Loudon  during  the  last 
ten  yeai-s,  and  which  I have  examined,  scarcely  one  stone  in 
twenty  presents  all  the  required  proofs  of  indubitable  an- 
tiquity ; however  much  collectors,  and  still  more  dealers,  may 
bo  disposed  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this  most  uncomfortable 
doctrine.  Many  antique  camei  are  cut  on  Sardonyx  slabs 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  instances  of  which  are  exhibited 
in  all  celebrated  collections ; amongst  these  tlie  pre-eminence 
in  point  of  magnitude  must  be  given  to  the  famous  Onyx  of 
the  Saintc-Chapelle,  brought  by  King  Baldwin  from  Con- 
stantinople, when  that  city  belonged  to  the  Franks  in  the 
13th  century.  Some  also  exliibit  an  extraordinary  variety^ 
of  coloured  strata ; for  instance,  a large  cameo  representing 
a quadriga  in  the  Paris  Cabinet,  where  each  of  the  four 
horses  is  cut  out  in  a layer  of  the  Onyx  of  a different 
colour ; and  portraits  are  often  to  l)e  seen  in  which  the  hair, 
the  flesh,  and  tlio  laurel-wreath  around  the  head  are  all 
represented  in  distinct  shades.  The  works  of  the  artists  of 
the  Renaissance  are  usually  cut  upon  an  inferior  sort  of 
stone,  consisting  of  merely  an  opaque  white  layer  upon  a 
semi-transparent  brownish  ground,  probably  another  reason 
for  their  working  so  frequently  on  the  reverses  of  antique 
Sardonyxes,  of  a quality  then  unattainable  at  any  cost ; they 


’ The  artists  of  this  were  fond 
of  c.xhihiting  their  own  skill  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  the  ancients, 
hence  we  so  frequently  meet  with  a 
Cin<iue-Cento  cameo  cut  on  the  re- 
verse of  .an  antique  one  : to  which 


8])irit  of  emulation  we  owe  many  a 
convenient  means  of  comjiaring  the 
styles  of  the  two  periods — where 
also  the  superiority  must  often  lx- 
adjudgctl  to  the  more  recent  hand. 
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were  also  frequently  engraved  upon  stones  of  but  one  colour, 
as  Carnelians,  Ijapis-lazuli,  and  Garnets,  where  most  of  the 
effect  of  the  design  is  lost  from  the  absence  of  contrast 
between  the  ground  and  the  design.  Portraits  of  tliis  date 
sometimes  occur  on  Rubios  and  other  hard  gems,  which  have 
little  to  recommend  them  besides  the  difficulty  of  execution, 
a point  utterly  disregarded  by  a correct  taste.  In  the  same 
century  also,  the  scarcity^  of  materials  affording  layers  of 
distinct  colours  led  to  the  extensive  employment  of  shells  in 
which  the  natural  strata  exactly  imitate  the  colours  of  the 
best  pieces  of  the  Sardonj-x,  an  art  which  the  modem  Romans 
have  carried  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection.  At  pre- 
sent the  Indian  conchs  are  used  for  this  purpose,  affording  a 
choice  of  the  most  beautiful  strata ; but  the  artists  of  the  Re- 
naissance were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  the  shells  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  works  of  extraordinary  labour  and 
taste — for  instance,  a battle  scene,  with  an  infinity  of  figures — 
will  be  often  seen  thrown  away  upon  these  coarse  and  perish- 
able materials.  In  the  Kensington  Museum  are  some  ad- 
mirable busts  of  the  Caesars,  on  shell,  by  an  artist  of  the 
early  Renaissance  schooL  This  use  of  shells  for  the  making 
of  camei  is  said  to  Imve  been  practised  by  the  ancients,  and 
specimens  of  such  works  have  occasionally  been  brought 
before  me,  as  for  instance,  a head  of  a nymph  in  the  Ilerz 
Collection,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a vase  at  Vulei,  and 
wliich  certainly  bore  every  appearance  of  true  antique  work. 
Other  examples  too  I have  seen,'*  but  with  vei'y  great  doubts 
of  their  authentieity,  as  it  seems  impossible  that  so  ftagile  a 
substance  could  remain  unchanged  for  so  many  ages,  when 


’ For  the  same  reason  wo  often 
find  camei  of  this  date  cut  upon  the 
reverses  of  really  antique  gems,  both 
camei  and  intagli.  Some  of  tlic 
sciirabci,  presenting  masks  on  their 


backs,  may  owe  this  rare  decoration 
to  some  artist  of  this  pcrioil. 

^ For  example,  a very  spirited 
Ijortrait  of  Galba,  to  all  apiicarance 
an  antuiue  work. 
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buried  in  the  earth.  The  same  observation  equally  applies 
to  the  camei  in  Turquois  so  frequent  in  collections,  a stone 
wliich  loses  its  colour  so  speedily  when  exjKJsed  to  damp. 
Heads  in  full  relief,  in  Amethyst,  Jacinth,  and  Sard,  are 
often  met  with,  but  the  same  small  proportion  of  true  antiques 
occurs  amongst  these  as  amongst  the  other  classes  of  camei 
already  noticed : a fact  easily  accounted  for  when  we  con- 
sider tlio  facility  of  the  execution  of  these  works  by  the 
modem  process,  and  the  largo  reward  that  stimulated  the 
artist’s  ingenuity  to  aim  at  a successful  imitation  of  antique 
works. 

That  indeed  both  busts  and  statuettes  cut  out  of  solid  gems 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  appears  from  the  numerous  au- 
thentic portraits  of  imperial  times  in  this  stylo  still  preserved 
to  ns : one  of  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  bust  of  Tiberius 
in  a stone  like  the  Turquois,  now  in  the  Florence  Collection. 
Pliny  states  that  when  the  Topazion,  or  Peridot,  was  first 
introduced  into  Egypt,  it  became  at  once  a favorite  gem ; 
and  a statue  of  Queen  Arsinoe,  4 cubits  liigh,  was  made  out 
of  it  (of  several  pieces  united,  no  doubt),  and  dedicated  by  her 
daughter  Berenice  nitliin  the  so-called  Golden  Temple  erected 
to  her  memory.  For  tliis  Juba  was  his  authority,  but  he  had 
himself  seen  a figure  of  Nero  in  armour,  15  inches  in  height, 
cut  out  of  a block  of  Jasper;  and  also  statues  of  Augustus, 
in  Obsidian,  an  equally  hard  material. 

I have  seen  a figure  of  Osiris  in  half  relief,  on  a trae  Ruby, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  incontestably  antique,  and  of  good 
Homan  work.  But  most  of  the  “ Ruby  ” camei  jwrtraits  of 
modem  times  are  cut  in  rose  Garnets,  and  foile<l  up  to  the 
projter  coloim.  Some  heads  also  occur  cut  in  relief  on  Eme- 
ralds of  such  great  iutriiLsic  value,  that  it  is  almost  imjxjssiblo 
that  any  artist,  except  in  the  times  of  imperial  magnificence, 
would  have  been  allowed  to  use  so  exti-avagaut  a medium 
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for  the  exhibition  of  liis  skill.  There  is,  however,  no  elass  of 
antiques  on  the  authenticity  of  which  it  is  harder  to  decide, 
than  u|x)n  these  works  in  relief  upon  the  harder  gems. 

The  Odesealehi  cameo  now  in  the  Vatican  Cabinet,  for- 
merly supposed  to  represent  Alexander  and  Olympia,  but 
according  to  Visconti,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  Berenice,  is 
a precious  monument  both  for  the  beauty  of  the  work  and 
for  the  great  volume  of  the  stone  ; but  the  most  singular 
jKiculiarity  of  this  cameo  is  that  tho  slab  of  Sardonyx  upon 
which  it  is  cut  is  composed  of  several  pieces  united  together 
for  tho  purpose,  and  that  in  order  to  conceal  tho  joinings  the 
artist  hi»s  introduced  necklaces  upon  the  necks  of  the  two 
busts. 

In  tho  chapter  on  Pastm,  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
large  cameo  of  Bonus  Eveutus,  formed  of  an  excellent 
imitation  of  Lapis-lazuli.  Caylus,  II.  l.xxxi.,  gives  a drawing 
of  an  admirable  head  of  3Iedusa,  4 by  inches  in  size,  and 
made  of  a paste  subsequently  worked  over  with  the  diamond 
|X)int  in  the  same  way  ; and  on  tho  same  plate  he  gives  a bust 
of  Victory,  set  in  a large  antique  ring  of  bronze,  which  ho 
describes  as  a perfect  imitation  of  an  Onyx  of  three  strata. 

Va.ses  also  were  in  use  among  the  Bomans,  wliich  may  be 
regarded  as  huge  camci,  being  entirely  covered  with  subjects 
in  relief,  such  as  the  famous  Agate  Carchesium  of  8k  Denys, 
and  others  still  in  existence  fonncxl  of  similar  materials- 
The.sc  also  were  imitated  iti  paste,  as  the  elegant  vase  of  tho 
Jlus(!0  Borbonico  shews,  which  is  entirely  covered  witli  a 
trellis-work  of  vines,  cut  out  of  a delicate  white  layer,  fused 
upon  a dark  blue  ground ; precisely  in  tho  same  rammer  as 
the  famous  Portland  vase  was  supposed  by  \Vedg>vood  to 
have  l)cen  manufactured.  The  mention  of  the  latter  recals 
to  my  mind  an  idea  that  struck  me  in  reading  the  minute 
account  of  the  coffer  of  Cypselns,  given  by  Pausanias ; in 
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whie})  one  of  tlie  compartments  “ represents  Peleus  approach- 
ing 'fhetis,  from  whoso  hand  a serpent  rushes  at  him;”  a 
description  which  seems  to  me  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
one  of  the  much  disputed  groups  upon  this  vase,  in  which  a 
youth  is  approaching  a female  seated  on  the  ground,  who 
jiiishes  him  away  with  one  hand,  while  a huge  crested  ser{)eut 
rises  o]>en-mouthed  against  him  from  the  other.  Fragments  of 
vases  of  this  kind  are  not  very  rare,  and  all  that  I have  seen 
are  executed  with  great  taste  and  delicacy  of  finish. 

A very  singular  kind  of  antique  paste,  something  between 
a mosaic  and  a cameo,  is  presented  in  the  small  pieces  of  tlio 
size  of  ring  stones,  themselves  imitating  Lapis-lazuli,  and 
inlaid  with  a pattern  of  variously  coloured  pastes,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  different  objects.  Two  in  the  Herz  Collection 
— one  a vine  leaf,  the  other  a parrot — brought  the  liigh  price 
of  £10  apiece,  being  considered  unique ; one  of  these  (tlie 
vine  leaf)  or  an  exactly  similar  one,  is  figured  by  Caylus. 
Hero  too  we  may  appropriately  notice  the  glass  discs  stuck 
into  the  mortar  when  still  moist,  wliieh  closes  up  the  tombs 
in  the  Eomau  catacomba  These  are  usually  called  the 
bottoms  of  drinking-glasses,  but  all  that  I have  seen  appear 
perfect  in  themselves,  and  never  to  have  formed  a {)ortion  of 
any  other  ves.scl.  They  contain  witliiu  their  substance  rude 
design.s,  often  jwrtraits  of  the  latest  emperors,  surrounded  by 
inscriptions,  the  whole  worked  out  of  a sdout  leaf  of  gold  laid 
between  two  pieces  of  glass  afterwards  fused  together,  and 
thas  incorporated  within  their  substance.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  they  were  manufactured  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  we  find  them  applied,  and  for  that  alone, 
namely,  to  serve  as  imperishable  memorials  of  the  date : hi 
the  same  manner  as  the  coins  deposited  along  with  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased  in  earlier  times. 

The  coasideration  of  this,  the  latest  era  of  Eomau  art. 
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introduces  tho  subject  of  a very  numerous  class  of  camei, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  same  period.  These  are  inscrip- 
tions cut  in  relief,  in  Onyx  or  burnt  Camelian,  and  m(»tly 
enclosed  witliin  a rim  of  the  same  layer  that  the  letters  are 
formed  of,  which  last  are  usually  engraved  >vith  extreme 
neatness,  and  of  a shape  greatly  resembling  those  of  tho 
legends  on  the  coins  of  the  successors  of  Constantine,  when 
a peculiarly  neat  compact  character  replaced  the  sprawling 
open  types  of  the  previous  century.  Hence  they  may  be 
justly  assigned  to  the  4th  century,  a date  with  which  the 
purpose  of  the  legends  is  in  strict  accordance.  Nothing 
but  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  in  this  style  of  engravings  in 
relief ; with  one  exception,  an  unique  cameo  in  my  posses- 
sion, representing  Anubis  bearing  the  caducous  and  the  palm, 
the  well-known  Gnostic  device,  executed  in  the  precise 
manner  of  these  inscriptions  upon  a green  and  white  Onyx, 
the  figure  being  inclosed  witliin  a border  left  of  the  upper 
layer  of  the  stone.  The  spelling  of  these  legends  (usually 
containing  notliing  but  a name  and  a good  wish,  as  eona- 
TixiCA — “ Success  to  thee,  Egnatius ! ”)  ofi'ers  some  curious 
anomalies  to  the  student  of  the  transitional  state  of  the  I^atin 
language.  Tho  Greek  and  Latin  characters  are  used  in- 
difierently;  and  the  B replaces  the  v wherever  the ’harder 
sound  of  tlie  letter  is  required,  the  v being  at  that  time 
always  sounded  as  our  w : thus  we  have  vibas  i.vxvri  homo 
BONE — “ Long  life  to  thee,  Luxurius,  thou  good  man ! ” The 
Greek  legends  offer  perpetually  instances  of  tho  so-called 
Romaic  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  as  xepete  instead  of 
XaigETE,  “ Hail  and  are  often  extremely  hard  to  make  out, 
from  this  interchange  of  letters,  their  similarity  of  form,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  nm  into  each  other.  Tliis 
gave  rise  to  a most  absurd  mis-translation  of  one  in  the  Herz 
Collection,  reading  STPATONiKHYnAiNE,  which  last  word 
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being  read  mi.\inoy2A,  was  interpreted  to  convey  a verj’  in- 
sulting address  to  the  lady  instead  of  a good  wish,  its  actual 
meaning.  Others  of  these  inscriptions  only  give  the  name 
and  office  of  the  owners  as  epmaaiwN  kaicapoc  ; and  others 
present  maxim.s,  one  of  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
of  which  Caylus  remarks  that  it  shoidd  be  taken  as  the  motto 
of  every  philosopher : 

AerovciN  A eeAovciN  AereroiCAN  ov  meaei  moi. 

A most  interesting  stone  of  this  class,  the  only  one  I have 
seen  in  its  original  gold  ring,  and  that  of  the  smallest  size, 
evidently  only  intended  for  the  top  joint  of  the  little  finger, 
bears  the  legend  and  thus  may  have  l>een  a present 

to  the  famous  chamberlain  of  Constantins,  the  persecutor  at 
once  of  the  Caesar  Julian  and  of  the  patriarch  Athanasius. 

The  Byzantine  period  presents  us  with  many  camei,  often 
cut  on  pieces  of  Sardonyx  of  uncommon  size,  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  colours.  But  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  lateness  of  the  date,  the  execution  of  the  subjects 
is  very  far  from  corre.sponding  with  the  perfection  of  the 
material,  being  rude  and  clumsy  in  the  extreme,  the  figiu’es 
seeming  to  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
Onyx  by  some  nide  instniment;  it  is  jxjssible  they  may  have 
been  scraix'd  out  of  the  stone  with  a piece  of  emery,  like  the 
coarser  scimabs  of  the  Etruscan  period : at  lea.st,  the  jiecidiar 
roughness  of  finish  of  both  those  classes  is  difficult  to  e.xplain 
in  any  other  manner.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  scripture, 
the  Angelical  Salutation  is  a very  favourite  one,  a circum- 
stance affording  some  clue  to  the  time  of  their  execution, 
since  the  portraits  of  the  Virgin  do  not  appear  upon  the 
bezants  before  the  reign  of  John  Zimisces,  at  tlie  close  of  the 
10th  century.  Had  these  camei  been  the  productions  of  an 

’ Mayast  thou  ]>ms|ipr,  Eusehius  ! 
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earlier  age,  they  would  have  borne  heads  of  Christ,  or  else 
nothing  but  Christian  symlwls — such  as  vines,  doves  or 
lambs.  I have  actually  met  with  a plasma,  on  wliich  was 
cut  a bust  of  Christ,  in  mezzo-relievo,  inscribed  ic  xc  of  very 
neat  work,  and  resembling  much  the  portraits  on  the  early 
Byzantine  aurei,  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  Rhinot- 
metus,  A.D.  C85,  the  execution  of  which  is  still  careful  and 
by  no  means  despicable  in  j)oint  of  art.  These  huge  camei 
often  bear  long  legends  in  ill-shaped  barbarous  characters, 
the  orthography  of  which  is  precisely  that  of  an  uneducated 
Greek  of  the  jiresent  day,  such  is  the  confusion  of  the  vowels 
and  diphthongs  of  similar  sound.  Thus  on  one  splendid  Sar- 
donyx of  large  size,  we  find  Xipe  xa»  instead  of 

Xcti^c  xE^a^iroi/zEvTi,  each  mode  of  spelling  having  exactly  the 
same  pronunciation  at  that  time  us  at  present  in  the  spoken 
language. 

Agate  vases,  or  as  they  may  be  called  cameo  vases,  being 
of  such  great  rarity,  it  may  be  allowed  me  here  to  retirni  to 
the  subje'ct  in  order  to  mention  one  described  by  Caylus ; II., 
Lxxxvi.  This  was  a vase  cut  out  of  an  Agate  of  three  strata. 
3 inches  high  by  2 inches  widi>,  in  form  much  like  tlie  Portland, 
but  tapering  more  towards  the  bottom.  'I’lie  subjects  upon  it 
were  Aj)olIo  and  Diana,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  a group  of 
small  cupids,  some  chasing  butterflies,  others  riding  tlu-ough 
the  air  in  cars  drawn  by  them.  This  beautiful  e.xample  of  the 
art  had  been  sold  shortly  before  (1754)  for  a small  price,  at 
an  auction  of  the  refuse  of  the  Royal  Garde  Mobile,  \\lien 
described  by  Peirosc,  a century  before,  it  was  mounted  in  an 
elaborate  Cinque-Cento  setting  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  shewing  the  high  estimation  in  wluch  it  had  been 
held  by  its  first  possessor  at  that  jieriod,  probably  Franqois  I. 
The  want  of  taste,  or  the  avarice  of  the  ago  of  liouis  XV., 
had  stripped  off  the  precious  ensiug,  but  sold  the  far  more 
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valuable  Agate  as  a piece  of  rubbish.  Besides  vases  and 
bas-reliefs  in  ivory  of  the  earliest  date,  we  have  abso  many 
true  camei  in  this  substance,  or  small  medallions  bearing 
heads  in  low  relief  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  numerals 
or  letters : these  were  tickets  for  admission  to  plaees  of 
amusement,  or  to  entitle  the  bearer  to  certain  largesses  given 
by  the  emperor  on  days  of  rejoicing,  as  Martial : — 

“ Nunc  dat  spectatas  tessara  longa  feras.” 

And  others  may  have  been  tessaras  hospitales,  or  equivalents 
to  letters  of  introduction  for  the  use  of  travellers.  As  might 
be  expected,  these  small  relics  are  much  decayed  by  time 
and  arc  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  when  dried  after  their  dis- 
covery : it  has,  however,  been  found  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served from  this  danger  by  saturating  them  for  some  time 
in  a hot  solution  of  glue,  and  thus  restoring  to  the  pores  of 
the  ivory  the  due  projwrtion  of  gelatine  extracted  from  them 
by  time. 

Camei  of  barbarian  origin  are,  ns  might  be  expected,  very 
rare.  I have,  however,  met  with  a few  of  apparently  indu- 
bitable antiquity.  One  was  a finely-executed  Brahminee 
bull  on  Onj'x,  the  figure  white  upon  a transparent  groimd. 
The  work  was  evidently  Greek,  not  Hindoo,  and  therefore 
must  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
of  Bactria,  on  whose  copper  coinage  this  type  sometimes 
appears.  This  cameo  had  been  brought  from  India,  but  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  name  of  the  locality  where  dis- 
covered. Another  Indian  cameo  of  antique  workmanship 
was  a front  face  of  Buddha,  of  rude,  bold  work,  on  a brown 
and  white  Sardonyx  of  considerable  size.  But  the  most 
curious  of  aU  the  examples  of  this  style  was  a crouching 
lion,  of  early  Persian  work,  extremely  stiff  and  archaic  in 
execution,  as  if  the  engraver  had  possessed  but  little  power 
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to  carry  out  his  conception  upon  the  hard  gem,  a largo 
Oriental  OnjTi  of  three  strata  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

Amongst  the  Pulsky  camei  is  a fragment  of  a largo  one 
representing  a king,  in  the  costume  of  the  Sas.stininn  monarchs, 
engaged  in  combat  \vith  an  animal,  the  figure  of  which  has 
been  broken  off.  The  kmg’s  head  is  encircled  by  the  dia- 
dem, terminating  in  broad  flowing  ribands  so  conspicuous 
in  the  rock-sculptures  commemorative  of  Sapor  I.  The  work 
of  this  cameo  is  truly  excellent  and  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  imperial  times  of  Rome,  and  far  superior  to  the  con- 
temporary Roman  engravings ; indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
costume  of  the  principal  figure,  one  would  l>e  disposed  to 
refer  it  to  a much  earlier  date.  It,  however,  aflbrds  another 
proof  of  the  statement,  before  advanced,  of  the  wonderful 
revival  of  the  arts  under  the  restored  Persian  dynasty,  and 
was  doubtless  the  chef -d! oeuvre  of  some  Asiatic  Greek  patron- 
ized by  Sapor.  This  composition,  agreeably  to  the  Roman 
style  of  late  times,  is  inclosed  within  a border  left  from  the 
upper  layer  of  the  stone,  a fine  Oriental  Onyx. 

Together  with  the  two  Indian  gems  above  described,  and 
said  to  have  come  also  irom  Cabul,  was  a cameo  on  Sardonyx, 
Victory  in  a car,  bold  and  vigorous  in  treatment,  though  by  no 
means  minutely  finished,  and  showing  every  mark  of  an  early 
Greek  origin — a singular  testimony  to  the  diffusion  of  Hellenic 
art  throughout  the  northern  districts  of  India.  The  projecting 
portions  of  the  design  were  much  worn  down  and  flattened 
by  friction,  perhaps  among  the  gravel  in  the  bed  of  some 
watercourse  whence  it  had  been  rescued  by  the  recent  dis- 
coverer. The  composition  of  the  design  bore  a striking 
resemblance  to  the  reverses  of  the  Sicilian  tetradrachms. 

But  the  most  interesting  Oriental  Cameo,  though  of  a 
much  later  date,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  notice  was 
one  in  the  Webb  Collection  sold  by  Chri.stic  and  Munson 
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(1854).  It  was  not,  indeed,  of  ancient  times,  for  the  subject 
was  Shah  Jehan  slaying  a tiger  that  had  killed  one  of  his 
attendants,  whoso  corjKse  lay  upon  the  ground ; the  history 
of  the  event,  in  Persian  characters,  occupied  the  field  of 
the  cameo.  The  stylo  of  the  engraving  was  purely  Oriental, 
although  one  would  rather  have  expected  such  a work  to 
have  displayed  something  of  the  Italian  ta.ste,  in  consequence 
of  the  constant  patronage  shown  by  the  SIoguTs  court  to 
the  jewellers  and  lapidaries  of  that  nation.  The  stone — a 
splendid  Onyx  of  the  clearest  coloius — was  also  of  great 
size,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  it  had 
been  pierced  with  a fine  hole  for  the  pur|x>se  of  sewing  it 
upon  the  dress,  after  the  manner  used  by  the  Homans. 


NAMES  OF  ARTISTS  ON  GEMS. 


In  aU  the  collections  of  Europe  taken  together,  there  are 
certainly  not  a hundred*  gems  inscribed  with  the  genuine 


• Koehler  boldly  asserta  that  there 
exist  but  four  gems  bearing  the  in- 
dubitable signature  of  the  engravers  ; 
but  his  distinctions  are  so  arbitrary 
that  his  dictum  may  be  regarded 
as  a mere  German  paradox.  An 
archaeologist,  however,  of  the  great- 
est experience,  and  who  has  ]iaid 
especial  attention  to  this  particular 
question,  by  the  collection  of  the 


casts  and  the  study  of  the  originals 
of  all  the  knowm  signcel  gems,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  number  may  be 
extended  to  sixty.  The  niles  which 
he  had  laid  down  to  himself  for 
establishing  the  reality  of  these  sig- 
natures, to  my  great  satisfaction, 
exactly  coincided  with  thoae  already 
written  by  me  in  the  following 
article. 
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name  of  the  artist  who  engraved  them.  And  those  authentic 
signatures  are  usually  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity,  that 
they  are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  de.sign,  and  engraved  in 
minute  but  elegant  Greek  characters.  Many  antique  stones 
al.so  occur  in  which  these  names  have  been  added  by  a 
modem  hand  in  order  to  augment  the  value  of  the  gem ; 
but  these  forged  names  can  generally  be  detected  by  their 
great  inferiority  in  neatne.ss  of  execution  to  the  genuine. 
The  ancient  artist  evidently  attempted  to  distinguish  his 
own  signature,  both  by  its  position  and  by  the  miniature  size 
of  the  letters,  from  the  common  inscriptions  so  abundant 
upon  intagli,  especially  those  of  Homan  times,  which  consist  of 
the  initials  or  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  sometimes  that  of 
the  town  of  his  domicile  ; or,  still  more  frequently,  invoca- 
tions to  the  deities  whose  figures  are  represented  upon  the 
stone. 


d of  K Hod 


OrylliM  : of  Tiumut  Ob&idi«o 


The  legends  occasionally  seen  on  Etruscan  intagli,  and 
which  add  considerably  to  their  value,  are  the  names  of  the 
gods  or  heroes  engraved  upon  them,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  that  people  in  their  other  works  of  art,  as  on 
painted  vases  and  the  backs  of  their  metallic  mirrors.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  usual  good  taste,  never 
impaired  the  effect  of  the  design  by  an  explanatory  inscrip- 
tion : all  that  they  allowed  themselves,  and  that  but  very 
rarely,  was  to  hand  down  the  artist’s  name  in  the  most 
modest  and  unpretending  manner  possible. 
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The  subject  of  artists’  names  on  gems  unavoidably  recals 
to  one’s  mind  the  Poniatowsky  Collection,  where  each  stone 
bears  engraved  upon  it  the  name  of  some  celebrated  artist 
of  antiquity — Pyrgoteles,  Dioscorides,  Cronius,  Solon,  Aulus, 
Admon,  Gaius,  &c.  Tliese  gems  are  of  large  dimensions,  often 
of  fine  quality,  and  engraved  with  mythological  subjects,  for 
the  most  part  executed  with  much  taste,  but  frequently  also 
displaying  a good  deal  of  the  flighty  Bemineique  manner  of  the 


Neptoae  I rtmUtowakv  AmathytU 


last  century  in  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  drapery.  The  heads  and  the  single  figures  are  by  far  the 
most  pleasing  in  the  series,  and  approach  the  nearest  to  tlie  true 
antique.  These  gems  were  all  executed  for  Prince  Poniatowsky 
(d.  at  Florence,  1833)  by  the  best  Homan  artists  of  the  past 
age,  Cerbara,  Girometti,  Piehler,  &c.,  and  the  inscriptions, 
which  are  masterpieces  in  this  very  difficult  branch  of  the 
art,  are  from  the  hand  of  Dies,  who  took  upon  himself  this 
department  alone.  Had  these  clever  engravers  put  their 
own  names  upon  their  productions,  instead  of  forging  those 
of  ancient  artists,  these  masterpieces  of  their  skill  would  have 
increased  in  value  with  every  passing  century:  whereas  at 
present,  they  are  looked  upon  as  worthless,  arc  sold  for 
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merely  the  value  of  their  gold  moimtings  to  those  persons 
who  understand  gems,  and  fill  the  show-cases  of  every  curi- 
osity dealer  in  London,  who  often  succeed  in  pa-ssing  them 
off  uiwn  “ country  collectors  ” as  the  genuine  works  of  the 
artists  whoso  names  they  bear.  As  a proof  of  the  little 
value  in  which  they  are  now  held,  I may  state  that,  at  the 
sale  of  Lord  Slonson’s  Collection,  consisting  of  154  of  the 
best  of  these  gems,  they  went  at  prices  ranging  from  25«. 
to  30*.  each,  though  many  of  them  were  cut  on  the  finest 
Amethysts  and  Sards  and  mounted  in  elaborate  gold  frames 
of  very  elegant  designs.  Knowing  all  this,  we  cannot  but 
be  amused  at  the  blind  faith  of  the  person  who  last  year 
(1858)  took  the  trouble  to  publish  an  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive account  of  these  all  but  worthless  forgeries,  illustrated 
wth  admirably-executed  photographs  of  the  most  curious, 
aud  this  evidently  under  the  full  cx)nviction,  as  appears  from 
his  preface,  tliat  they  are  all  the  genuine  productions  of 
those  celebrated  ancients  whose  names  appear  so  conspicu- 
ously upon  them.  How  the  Prince  himself  could  have  con- 
ceived so  absurd  an  idea  as  the  formation  of  this  series,  and 
have  wasted  so  large  a sum  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  ridi- 
culous project,  is  very  difficult  to  imagine,  since  he  had  inhe- 
rited from  his  uncle,  the  last  king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus,  a 
splendid  cabinet  of  true  antique  gems,  the  possession  of 
which  ought  to  have  insj)ired  him  witli  better  taste.’ 


’ The  gem  of  the  original  col- 
lection was  the  famous  Helmet, 
which  merits  a detailed  description, 
both  on  account  of  its  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  from  its  having  fetched 
at  its  last  sale,  February,  I85S),  the 
largest  sum  (89f.)  ever  obtained  for 
an  intaglio  at  a London  auction, 
though  it  is  said  that  Ucrz  had 
refused  an  offer  for  it  of  150f.  from 


the  Due  de  RIacas.  The  stone,  a 
Sardonyx  of  considerable  size,  by 
I inch,  is  of  most  singular  quality  : 
the  upjier  layer  being  au  opaque 
red  Jas])er;  the  under,  a transiairent 
greenish  Calcedony  or  Plasma.  The 
intaglio,  deejily  cut,  is  a Greek  hel- 
met, with  flowing  crest  of  horse- 
hair; but  the  crown  is  unusually 
spherical.  This  is  ornamented  with 
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This  original  cabinet  numbered,  when  catalogued  by  Vis- 
conti, no  more  than  154  gems,  including  a few  s])lendid 
cameL  The  intagli  were  all  of  the  finest  eharacter.  Amongst 
them  was  the  masteqiiece  of  Dioscorides,  the  bust  of  lo,  a 
three-quarter  face,  with  small  budding  horns  on  the  temples, 
and  very  deeply  cut  in  a most  splendid  Sard ; the  eagle’s 
head,  inscribed  Mie,  and  hence  ascribed  to  the  collection  of 
King  llithridates ; the  antique  paste,  a portrait  of  Nieo- 
medes  IV.,  with  the  name  of  the  artist  Pergamus ; and  the 
famous  helmet  described  below  in  detail.  Tliis  last,  I am 
informed,  is  of  larger  dimensions  than  that  of  Stosch  on  the 
same  peculiar  Jasper-plasma,  now'  in  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  a.s 
well  as  somewhat  more  elaborate  in  the  ornamentation.  It 
was  the  Prince,  Uie  last  possessor,  who,  by  adding  to  these 
genuine  treasures  so  many  absurd  forgeries,  brought  it  up  to 
the  vast  number  of  JOOO  in  all ; and  thereby  so  discredited 
the  whole  cabinet  that,  when  it  wa.s  brought  to  the  hammer 
in  London,  alanit  thirty  years  ago,  even  the  established  repu- 
tation of  the  lo  was  not  pnwf  against  the  suspicion  excited 
by  the  bad  eomjiany  amongst  which  she  appeared,  so  that 
this  matchless  gem  was  actually  knocked  dow'n  for  171., 


the  of  Bcllerophon  ou  Pegasus, 
attended  by  his  dog,  and  sjicaring 
the  Chimera  represented  on  tlie 
cheek-jiiece  Ixuieath  : all,  though  on 
so  minute  a scale,  miracles  of  art, 
both  in  design  and  execution.  'I’he 
flowing  crest  of  horse-hair  is  care- 
fully and  naturally  rendered  by 
means  of  the  diamond-point  alone. 
tVinckclman  describes  one  of  Stosch’s 
gems,  almost  identical  with  this, 
both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stone 
and  of  the  subject  engraved  on  it. 
This  peculiar  variety  of  Sardonyx 
seems  to  have  liceu  a favourite  of 
the  ancient  engravers  for  such  ro- 


pre.sentations,  for  the  Herz  Collec- 
tion also  boasted  another  gem  of  the 
same  curious  material,  but  engraved 
with  a tall  Corinthian  crater ; its 
surface  decorated  with  Bacchic  sul>- 
jects,  almost  equal  in  finish  and 
delicacy  to  the  work  of  this  helmet. 
Curiously  enough  Winckelman  re- 
marks that  the  helmets  and  vases 
of  tliis  description,  exccutcrl  in  imi- 
tation of  Corindiian  bronze-work, 
occurring  in  the  Stosch  Collection, 
are  all  very  highly  and  carefully 
finished, and  to  be  nurabcretl  amongst 
the  choicest  fre.a8ures  therein  pre- 
served. 
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although  in  the  previous  ceutury  it  would  have  commanded, 
if  sold  singly,  fully  1000^., — a sum  paid  for  other  works  made 
valuable  by  the  artists’  names,  yet  fulling  far  short  of  this 
both  in  artistic  and  historical  value. 

The  only  gem-engravers  meutioued  by  name  in  Pliny’s 
account  of  the  art  are  Pyrgoteles,  Apollonides,  Cronins,  and 
Dioscorides : nor  do  any  others,  to  my  knowledge,  occur  in  any 
ancient  author.  But  their  own  works  have  preserv’ed  to  us  a 
somewhat  copious  list  of  names,  which,  together  with  the  sul> 
ject.s  they  accompany,  will  Ije  found  annexed  to  this  article. 

An  early  and  therefore  interesting  notice  of  the  first 
artists  of  the  Benaissance  is  given  by  Camillo  Leonardo,  in 
the  year  1502,  and  tlierefore  but  a short  time  after  the  art 
had  been  revived  in  Italy.  Nevertheless,  he  s}K3aks  of  their 
works  as  already  diffused  over  the  whole  of  that  country, 
and  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  antique ; and  affirms 
that  the  follo\ving  gem-engravers,  his  contemporaries,  were 
equal  in  merit  to  any  of  ancient  times: — in  Koine,  Giovanni 
Jlaria  da  Mantova ; at  Venice,  Francesco  Nichini  da  Fer- 
rara ; at  Genova,  JacojK)  Tagliacame ; at  Jlilan,  Leonardo 
da  Milano ; “ \Vlio  sink  figures  in  gems  with  such  accuracy 
and  neatness  that  nothing  can  be  added  or  taken  away 
therefrom.”  He  adds  that  an  art  then  flourished,  altogether 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  that  of  Niello  in  silver,  in  which 
he  praises  as  a most  distinguished  worker  Giovanni,  sur- 
named  Frazza,  of  liologna.  Vasari,  writing  in  1550,  him.sclf 
the  contemporary  of  all  the  best  artists  of  the  Cinque-Cento 
period,  names  with  commendation  Giovanni  del  Castel  Bolog- 
nese*, who  cut  intagli  in  rock-crystal,  esjiecially  a 'I’ityas  and 
a Ganymede,  for  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  dei  Medici.  Valerio 
Belli,  II  Vicentino,  was  a famous  engraver,  as  was  also  his 
daughter : he  died  in  1546,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
executed  the  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558)  so  often 
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ascribed  to  him.®  Luigi  Anichini  of  Ferrara  was  distin- 
guished for  the  fine  engraving  and  exquisite  finish  of  his 
intaglL  Alessandro  Cesati,  II  Greco,  “ surpassed  all  his  age 
in  the  drawing,  gracefulness,  and  excellence  of  his  works, 
and  left  behind  him  camei  and  intagli  of  the  greatest  merit 
and  diversity.”  In  the  Pulsky  Collection  is  a spirited  por- 
trait of  Pope  Paul  IIL,  ascribed  to  this  artist,  and  cut  on  a 
large  and  beautiful  Sapphire,  a most  admirable  specimen  of 
his  skill.  It  has  been  asserted  with  some  plausibility  that 
certain  supposed  antiques,  inscribed  KoiNTor  a\E2a,  are  in 
reality  works  of  this  artist. 


ilercol**  aod  Adiaus  : CtnouB-Couw  rianl 


COIN-DIES. 

That  the  dies  for  the  coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans  were 
cut  by  the  artists  who  also  engraved  the  gems  of  the  same 
period  Ls  evident  from  the  identity  of  treatment  of  the  heads 
and  subjects  occurring  in  each  of  these  classes.  Some  sin- 
gular instances  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  have  come 
imder  my  notice.  Thus,  a Sard  surrounded  with  an  Etruscan 
border,  bears  engraved  upon  it  a cow  looking  backwards, 
precisely  similar  to  the  curious  representation  of  the  same 


“ 'lliesc  are  usually  tlie  works  of  Coldor^,  thaprot^e  of  Henri  IV. 
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animal  on  the  silver  of  Sybaris,  which  might  well  be  mis- 
taken for  an  antelope.  Another  Sard  \s-ith  a figure  of 
Abundautia  was  the  exxust  counterpart  in  its  minutest  details 
of  the  reverse  of  a denarius  of  Hadrian  in  my  possession.*  If 
wo  compare  the  numerous  intagli  of  Minerva,  so  abundant 
in  all  collections  formed  in  Italy,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  their  execution,  in  uumerons  instances,  to  the 
reverses  of  the  'coinage  of  Domitian,  who  regarded  this  god- 
dess as  his  {jatroness,  a circumstance  which,  no  doubt,  made 
her  tlio  fashionable  subject  for  signets  during  all  the  space 
of  lus  long  reign.  On  many  Greek  coins,  e.speciaUy  those  of 
Sicily  and  Magna  Grecia,  names  are  found  engraved  in  a 
small  character  on  the  accessaries  of  the  subject,  such  as  the 
fillet  or  the  helmet  of  the  head  of  the  deity  on  the  obverse, 
and  occasionally  on  a small  tablet,  as  sometimes  on  gems. 
These  are  supposed,  with  considerable  certainty,  to  be  the 
names  of  the  engravers  of  the  dies,  a theory  strongly  sup- 
portetl  by  the  inscription  in  full  neyantoxeiioiei  on  the 
medals  of  Cydonia  in  Crete.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  met 
with  in  tlie  Homan  series,  when  such  a liberty  woxdd  not 
have  been  allowed  to  the  engravers,  who  were  then  the  slaves 
attached  to  the  Queestor  or  Triumviri  Monetalcs;  but  I 
fancy  I have  discovered  an  ingenious  device  employed  by 
them  for  recording  their  names  in  the  symbols  so  often  seen 
in  the  field  of  the  consular  denarii.  It  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  the  symbol  on  the  reverse  has  always  a 
cei’tain  connexion  with  that  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin ; thus, 
on  a denarius  of  the  family  Papia,  one  is  the  petasus,  the 
other  the  harpe  of  Perseus;  on  another  the  obverse  gives 
two  horns  conjoined  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  the  reverse 

• A hcnil  of  Commodus,  on  a gem  the  same  engraver  who  cut  the  die 
in  the  Mertens-Scliaafhausen  Collec-  for  a denarius  of  that  pnnee,  in  my 
lion,  is  also  evidently  the  work  of  Collection. 
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bearing  a myrtle  wreath,  both  common  Bacchic  emblems ; 
from  which  one  might  hazard  a conjecture  that  the  engraver 
of  the  first  die  was  named  Perseus,  of  the  second  Dionysius — 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  Borne  all  artists  were 
Greeks  or  of  Greek  extraction,  slaves  or  freedmen.  We 
have  a corroboration  of  this  theory  in  the  case  named 
by  Pliny,  of  Sauros  and  Batrachos  introducing  the  rebus  of 
their  names,  the  “ lizard  ” and  the  “ frog,”  in  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars  sculptured  by  them  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  the  issue  of  the  consider 
mintage.  On  the  denarii  of  certain  families,  as  the  Papia 
and  Roscia,  these  twin-symbols  arc  extremely  numerous, 
indicating,  like  the  numerals  which  take  their  place  on  the 
mintage  of  other  families  (ns  the  Ba-bia),  the  enormous 
number  of  ilies  used  up  in  the  issue  of  the  silver  currency 
while  the  (iurestor  of  that  particular  name  was  in  office  as 
Master  of  the  Mint. 

How  the  ancient  coin-dies  were  supplied  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
which  employed  an  exclusively  metallic  cmreucy,  is  a jx>int 
the  explanation  of  which  is  a problem  still  unsolved.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  when  we  consider  the  high  relief  of  the 
lyjxjs  on  the  larger  coins,  such  as  the  didrnchms  and  tetra- 
diTw-hms  of  the  Greek  series.'"  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  present  day,  the  making  the  die  for  a cromi-piece 
(no  larger  than  the  latter)  is  the  work  of  six  months.  Some 
suppose  that  the  plan  was  adopted  of  cutting  a pmich  in 
relief,  and  with  this  stamping  dies  in  bronze  in  any  number 
required  (the  modern  practice)  ; but  a fatal  objection  to 
this  e.xjilanation  is,  that  then,  as  now,  every  issue  of  coins 
would  have  produced  every  piece  absolutely  identical  with 

liosides still  larger  piocos,  as  the  and  the  gold  octodraclmis  of  the 
Syracuaian  Medallion,  a dccadrachni,  Ptolemies. 
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tho  rost,  wheroa.s,  no  two  nnoient  coins,  thongli  of  the  same 
year,  are  over  found  exactly  alike — thus  proving  the  enormous 
quantities  of  dies  employed  at  every  mintage.  Pistrueci 
believed  that  he  had  found  out  the  secret  by  obtaining  cast- 
iron  dies  directly  from  his  models;  and  certainly  there  is  a 
soft  and  flowing  outline  to  the  types  of  the  large  Greek 
pieces,  scarcely  to  bo  attributed  to  the  impression  of  a mt 
metal  stamp.  Again,  to  have  engraved  by  hand  dies  sufH- 
cient  for  the  coinage  of  such  cities  as  Athens,  Corinth,  or 
Velia,  which  still  exist  in  endless  quantities — not  to  sj>cak 
of  that  of  Philip,  and  still  more  of  Alexander,  which  supplied 
tho  currency  of  tho  whole  civilised  world,  and  when  we 
(‘onsider  the  constant  breakage  of  tho  dies — so  tedious  a 
mode  of  multiplying  tho  stamps  must  have  required  such  an 
army  of  die-sinkers,  and  such  an  amount  of  artistic  skill 
am<mg8t  them,  as  it  is  scarcely  credible  could  have  been 
furnished  even  in  tho  most  flourishing  times  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  The  dies  made  of  mixed  metal,  occasionally  discovered, 
certainly  corroborate  the  theory  of  Pistrueci : these  might 
have  been  easily  cast  ujxm  a proper  sand-mould  and  com- 
pleted by  the  graver  in  a very  short  space  of  time.  In  tho 
Meyer  Collection  is  a die  of  mixed  metal  for  the  reverse  of  the 
gold  o<dadrachm  of  Berenice  (if  genuine) ; it  is  well  preserved, 
and  still  shows  traces  of  the  hammer  u|k)U  its  l>ack.  Caylus 
tlgiu'es  a similar  die  for  tht>  obverse  of  a medal  of  Augustus, 
found  at  Arles.  How  dies  in  this  soft  composition  were 
able  to  resist  the  blows  of  the  hammer  required  to  bring  up 
the  impression  upon  these  large  pieces  of  metal  is  quite  a 
mystery'.  Some  suppose  that  the  blanks  were  struck  when 
red-hot,  but  in  this  case  the  heat  must  soon  have  softened 
the  fusible  iu(;tal  of  tho  dies  themselves,  and  have  sj)eedily 
destroyed  them.  Tho  true  solution  of  the  difliculty  seems  to 
be  that  the  blanks  of  pure  metal  cast  in  a spherical  form 
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to  assist  the  receiving  the  typo  were  struck  when  cold ; the 
gold  and  silver  being  without  alloy  would  yield  to  the  die 
almost  as  readily  as  pewter,  and  the  minters  did  not  care 
for  the  de.structioii  of  the  dies,  which  they  had  some  method 
of  reproducing  witliout  great  delay  or  expense — a sufficient 
explanation  of  tlie  vast  numlier  of  dies  which,  we  have 
already  observed,  can  be  j)roved  to  have  been  used  in  one 
and  the  same  issue  of  denarii.  It  is,  however,  strange  that, 
if  the  dies  were  commonly  made  of  an  iudestnictihle  metal 
like  the  composition  de.scribed,  so  few  of  them  should  liave 
come  down  to  our  times ; perhaps  they  were  always  care- 
fully destroyed  when  worn  out,  to  jwevent  their  being  used 
by  forgers.  Of  the  Kom.an  period  a few  iron  dies  have  been 
preserved,  but  no  one  has  over  disputed  their  employment 
at  that  late  iwriod,  and  the  infinite  numhi^rs  of  them  used  in 
the  coinage  of  the  Empire  would,  in  a few  years,  bt^  converted 
into  undistinguishable  masses  of  rust.  But  even  then  a more 
expeditious  mcKlo  of  producing  the  species  of  currency  most 
in  demand  was  resorted  to ; for  the  groat  proportion  of  the 
base  silver  of  the  jMiddle  Empire  was  all  cast  in  clay  moulds, 
quantities  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  a 
Boraan  mint  at  Lyons,  as  well  as  in  different  lo<‘alities  in 
this  country  and  in  France,  some  of  which  are  desv-ribed  by 
Caylus.  These,  therefore,  could  not  have  been,  ns  at  first 
supjwsed,  the  unauthorised  implements  of  native  forgers,  but 
an  oxi)oditioii8  mode  made  use  of  by  the  mint  it.sclf  to  mul- 
tiply a debased  currency. 
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NAMES  OF  ANCIENT  GEM  ENGKAVERS 

n<:ci!BBIKn  on  TIIEIB  best  AUTIIENTIOATED  WOBKS,  and  the  COU.KCTIONB 
WHEBE  THEY  EXIST  AT  PBESENT.' 

t^xtroctM  chicflf  frum  titc  'Cutalnffue  dt'A  do  1 Ant)qult<(.'  par  lo  Cumto  do  CUmc. 

^ 1H19.  I’luU.  With  lt«  niarlcn  iMwl  OijTi.-cliww. 


Admon  (aaMwN).  —Cameo  profile  of  Augustus.  I’laeas  Collection. 
Hercules  drinking.  Sard.  Marllxmmgh. 

Hoad  of  Hercules  advanced  in  life.  Smith. 

Hercules  NIusagetes.  Poniatowsky. 

Hercules  seated,  a cow  by  his  side.  Antique  paste.  Raspe. 
Vulcan  forging  armour  for  a youth  seated  by  a veiled 
female  ; probably  a work  of  Natter’s. 

Aeuus  (aeaios  .Tiid  AIAI02). — Head  ofTilnirius,  front-face.  Sard. 
C'orsini  Coll. 

Hoad  of  Ilomcr.  Nicolo.  The  Hague. 

Portrait  unknown.  Marlborough. 

Aki’Oi.ian  (aefo.MANI). — Head  of  M.  Aurelius.  Antique  jiastc. 
Stosph. 

Bacchante.  Sard.  Probably  the  owner’s  name. 

Aktion  (AETIaNOC). — Hoad  of  Priam.  Sard.  Devonshire  Coll. 
Bacchanalia ; nine  rastics  sacrificing.  ProUddy  by  Donnes. 
Mercury  bearded.  Sanl.  Petriio  Coll. 

. ’ All,  not  otherwise  sjiecifiol,  are  iuU\;jli. 
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AoATiiAxni-xu.s. — TTeail  of  Sextus  Pompcius.  Sard.  Stosch.  Spelt 
Al'Ae.ANrK.AOY,  Imt  the  gem  is  .siispeetcd. 

AoATHKMKiirs. — 1 1 ead  of  Socnxtes.  Sanl.  Blaeas  Coll. 

Aqatiiox. — Bacchus.  Beryl.  Algernon  Bercy. 

AuATiioros.— Head  of  Sextus  Pompeius.  Beryl.  Florence. 

Elephant’s  Plead.  Stoseh. 

Two  hands  joinetl.  Stoseh.  S;ird. 

Ai.biits. — Head  of  Caligula.  Sanl.  Bailrxrini. 

Ai.kxa. — Bull.  Sanl.  Berlin. 

.\l,KXA,  Aulu.s. — Paste.  Barharini. 

Ai.kxa,  Quixtus.— Cameo  fragment.  I.egs  of  a warrior.  P'lorence. 

X.B.  All  these  are  supposed  to  be  works  of  Alessiuulro 
Cesati  il  Greco. 

Akkxaniikr. — Cameo.  Cupid  taming  a lion.  On  one  side  ^ (uius, 
on  the  other  a Bacchante.  Morpeth. 

Cameo.  Head  of  Drusus.  Also  assigned  to  Alessandro  Cesati. 

Au.iox  (aaaion  ami  AA.VYQN). — Head  of  Apollo  laureated.  Sard. 
Florence. 

Cameo.  ITcad  of  Apollo.  Ifaspe. 

Bacchante  seated  on  the  lap  of  a faun  sacrificing  to  Priapus, 
a satyr  plays  the  flute.  Calcedony.  Bcslxjrough. 

UuknoAvn  IPoman  bust.  Raspe. 

Muse.  Sard.  Strozzi. 

Some  assert  this  name  to  bo  the  signature  of  Gio.  Mar. 
da  Pcscia. 

Bull  butting.  Onyx,  'llioms. 

Head  of  ITysses,  front-face.  Sard.  Hamilton. 

Venus  Marina  holding  a sea-horse.  Surd.  P’eriniani. 

Nossus  and  Deianim.  Lippert. 

.Ai.eiiKUs  and  Arcthox. — Cameo.  Heiul  of  the  young  Caligula. 
Azaincourt. 

Cameo.  Gerraanicus  and  Agrippina.  'Phis  xnod  to  he  shown 
at  the  Abbey  St.  Germain  des  I’res  as  the  betrothal  ring  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  : it  was  stolon  with  the  other  treastiies  in 
1795  when  the  abbey  was  burnt  down,  and  subsequently 
sold  to  the  Rtrssiaii  General  Hydrow. 

Ai.i-hkus  alone. — Ajax  seated  on  a rock.  Sard. 

Dying  Warrior.  Cameo.  Derring. 
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Barbarian  king  in  a biga.  Caiiico.  Albani. 

Vc-nns  and  Cnpid  drawing  a butterfly  ont  of  a well.  C'amou. 
Venuti. 

A.mmonU/'s. — ^lleadof  Laughing  Faun.  Jacinth.  Britifch  MiiKenni. 
Amphotkrus. — Head  of  youth  with  a fillet.  Black  Jaspc-r. 

Blacas.  Supposed  to  be  the  head  of  Rhotemalces  II. 
AM.vnANTHUS. — Hercules  driving  away  the  Stymphalian  birdi-. 

Sard.  I’raun.  (Not  now  in  that  Collection.) 

A.'iTErio.s. — Hercules  carrying  a bull.  Sard.  Devonshire. 

A symbolic  group.  Sard  Lessing.  (Merely  the  owner’s 
name.) 

.\nti(*:hus. — Head  of  I’allas  helmeted.  Sanl.  Audreini. 

Cupid  bending  his  bow;  in  front  a butteidly.  Int.  Sard. 
Kaspo. 

Bonus  Eventus.  Bed  .laspcr.  M’Gowan. 

Ai'KLIAS. — Mask.  Sard.  Jablonowski. 

Afou-onorus. — Bust  of  Pallas  anned.  Sard.  Barbarini. 

The  Dying  Orthryades,  near  him  two  warriors.  Sard. 
Lucatelli. 

Aroi.i/)Nir)ES. — Cameo  fragment  of  a cow  lying  down.  Sold  by 
Stosch  to  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire  for  1000  guineas. 

Ox  grazing.  Amethyst.  Raspe. 

Cow  lying  down,  as  in  the  emmeo.  Sard.  Hague.  , 

Mask.  Garnet.  Berlin. 

.\foi.i.oNius. — Diana  leaning  against  a pillar ; a rock  in  the  back- 
ground. Amethyst.  Naples. 

1 1 c'ad  of  Maecenas.  Jacinth.  Rhodes. 

AylJil.AS. — Venus  bathing,  Cupid  by  her.  Raspe. 

A horse.  Stosch.  The  name  spelt  akyiaov. 

AiicniON. — APXIONOC  on  the  rohe  of  Venus  Marina  canied  by  a 
Triton.  Sard.  Hague. 

Aspasius. — Head  of  Indian  Bacxihus.  Red  Jasper.  Worsley.  (A 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.) 

Head  of  Junius  BrutiLs.  Raspe. 

Head  of  Agrippina  the  Elder  as  Ceres,  crowned  with  wheat 
ears.  Beryl.  M.arlborough.  Perhaps  a work  of  Natter 
or  Fl.avio  Sirletti. 

Head  of  Jupiter — fragment.  Red  Jasper.  Florence. 
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Juno  standing,  at  her  feet  a pcaeuek. 

Head  of  tlie  City  of  Antioch,  Worsley. 

Head  of  Pallas,  in  a highly  ornamented  helmet.  Ecd 
Jasper.  Vienna.  Many  copies  of  this  by  Natter  are 
known  with  his  signature  upon  them. 

A.srus. — Centaur  carrying  off  a Bacchante.  Amethyst.  Tlioms. 

Atiienios. — Jupiter  in  his  car  throwing  his  bolts  at  two  giants 
with  serpent  legs.  Cameo.  Naples.  Anti(|uo  copy  of 
this.  Webb. 

Female  head.  Amethyst.  Lippert. 

Aplcs. — Cupid  nailing  a butterfly  to  the  trunk  of  a tree.  Sard. 
Thoms. 

Cupid  in  fetters  leaning  on  a hoe.  Cameo.  Bareuth. 

Cupid  chained  before  a trophy.  Sard.  Carlisle. 

Cupid  holding  a cornucopia.  Calcedonj’.  l{a.spc. 

Head  of  the  young  Augustus.  Sard.  Lippert. 

Horseman  in  armour.  Sard.  Florence. 

Fore  part  of  a horse.  Garnet.  Caylus. 

Uiana  or  Amazon.  Sard.  Buoncompagni. 

Esculapius — bu.st : the  name  in  a tablet.  Sard.  Strozzi.  (His 
finest  work,  of  which  innumerable  copies,  some  aiitiipie, 
are  extant. 

Head  of  Faun — front  face.  Sard.  Jenkins. 

Female  pouring  a libation.  Stosch. 

Head  of  Hercules,  Sard.  Northumberland. 

Youthful  head.  Cameo.  Collegio  Romano. 

Lion  devouring  a horse.  Green  Jasper.  Meghan. 

Mercury  holding  a ram’s  head.  Sard.  Raspe. 

Head  of  Sextus  Pompeins. 

Head  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  or  of  Abdolonymus— in  front  a 
bull’s  head ; behind,  an  old  man  with  a staff.  Surd. 
Bibliothcquo,  Paris. 

Quadriga.  Sard.  Carlisle. 

Venu.s  seated  on  a rock  balancing  a stick,  at  which  a little 
Cupid  catches.  Agate.  Vettori,  afterwards  Jenkins  the 
banker.  (TTiis  name  h.as  beyond  all  others  been  made  use 
of  by  modern  artists.  Natter  confesses  that  he  put  it  upon 
a copy  of  the  \’enu.s  Vettori,  of  which  he  made  a Dunae.) 
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Tho  following  gems  are  also  attributed  to  Aulus : — 

Cupid  h(dding  a butterfly.  Jacinth.  Tho  Hague. 

Head  of  Ceres.  Sard.  Marquis  do  Dree. 

Faun's  head.  Nicolo.  Hock. 

Hoad  of  Laocoou.  Hibliothiqno  Eoj'alo. 

Lion  seizing  a stag.  Ked  Jasper.  Lord  Alcgban. 

Head  of  Micccnas.  Sard.  Lord  Gruville. 

Mercury  carrying  tho  infant  Hacebus.  Jacinth.  'J'ho 
Hague. 

Pan  and  Olympus.  Sard  of  three  layers.  Hock. 

Sacrifice  to  Venus : three  femalo.s,  a man,  and  a satyr,  per- 
haps of  the  1 6th  century. 

Axkochc.s. — Faun  playing  tho  lyre,  Cupid  with  a thyrsus,  lie- 
trvocn  them  an  altar  on  which  is  a crescent.  Stosch. 

Hoad  of  youthful  Hercules.  Sard.  Chcroflini. 

Perseus  carrying  tho  Medusa’s  head,  has  on  his  buckler 
this  name  .XSEO.X  Stosch. 

Hacchante.  Paste.  Do  Thoms. 

Hercules,  Mercury,  Vulcan.  Sard.  Count  ^\■uckorl)arth. 

Hkisit.u..\s. — Cupid  leaning  on  a spear,  his  legs  crossed.  Agate. 
Florence. 

Hormius Philoctetcs  reclining  and  driving  ofl'  tho  flics  from 

his  wounded  foot  with  a wing.  Cameo.  Milliotti. 

C.rrsiiLAX. — Minerva  seated.  Sardonyx,  ('onstablo. 

Caius  or  Gaic-s. — Iloul  of  a dog,  perhajrs  of  Sirius,  full  face; 
very  deeply  cut  in  a Siriara  Garnet.  Marlborough. 
Itaspe  calls  this  a xvork  of  Natter's. 

Silenus  seated  playing  on  the  double  flute.  Jacinth.  Haron 
lIoger,i 

Hust  of  a girl,  her  finger  on  her  lips.  Sard.  Same  collection. 

C.\i ' - — Thalia  standing  ; a mask  in  one  hand,  a thyrsus 

thci'.  Sard.  Florence. 

t'Ain  iv-  -iaechus  and  Ariadne  on  a lioness  bound  with  wreaths. 
Heil  Jasper.  Florence. 

Dmnkeii  faun  dancing.  Antique  piiste.  Count  de  Thoms. 

Heads  Hercules  and  lolo.  Calcedony.  Florence,  per- 
liaps  of  tiie  16th  century. 

Perseus  holding  the  Medusa’s  head  and  tho  luupc.  llaspc. 
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CnAEREMON. — Conqueror  in  the  games.  15iimt  Sard.  Of  (ho 
Lower  Emj)iro.  Raspe. 

Classicus. — Serapia  seated.  Sard.  Crozat. 

Cl.EOS. — Apollo  Citharedns,  Leliind  him  a tripod  and  altar,  in 
front  a helmet.  Gori,  once  belonged  to  Andreini. 

CsElus  or  G.naecs. — Head  of  Antinous.  I?a.spe. 

Victorious  Athlete  rubbing  himself  with  oil,  by  his  side  a 
table,  with  a vase  and  palm  branch.  Beryl.  Lord  Dun- 
cannon. 

Same  subject  Nicolo.  Bibliolhtquo  Itoyalo. 

Young  Athlete  holding  a strigil.  Sard.  Rendoiqi. 

Dead  of  Brutus.  Sard.  Cavaliere  d’Azara. 

Diomed  naked,  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  the  I’al- 
ladium  on  a cippus  by  him  : ho  is  seated  on  the  ground, 
his  mantle  thrown  over  his  arm.  Sard.  Denham. 

Fragment  of  a horse — the  head  only. 

Head  of  a goddess,  sometimes  called  Sappho  and  Cleopatra. 
Sard.  Collegio  Romano. 

Head  of  the  young  Hercules.  Beryl.  Strozzi. 

Head  of  Melpomene  and  a tragic  mask.  Turbie. 

Head  of  Mercury.  Abbe  I’ullini.  Torino. 

Head  of  Theseus,  covered  with  a bull's  hide.  The  name 
said  to  be  added  by  Pichler.  Rendoip,  Amstordain. 

CoE.vns  and  Qdintus  ; reading  koinoy  and  kointcy. 

Adonis  nude,  holding  a javelin  and  leaning  on  a cippus ; 
a hound  by  him.  Onyx.  Prince  Lichtenstein. 

Head  of  Augustus.  Raspe. 

Faun  celebrating  tbe  bacchanalia : vase  in  one  hand,  tliyrsus 
in  the  other,  leopard’s  skin  on  arm.  Nioolo.  Extremely 
delicate  work ; letters  very  faint  L.  Katter.  > 

Figure  of  Pythagoras.  Sard.  Salinis. 

Cbaterus. — Diana  of  Ephesus.  Sard.  Stosch. 

Crescens  (kphckhc). — Harp-player.  Sard.  Poniat<  - 

Cuositis. — Terpsichore — doubtful.  Andreini.  Figure  stauding, 
holding  a lyre,  leaning  against  a stpiaro  ci  --  vhieh 

is  a statue  of  Hercules  ; but  the  war’  - ^ ;,ito  h 

tlie  age  of  Cronins. 

Perseus.  Saitl.  Devonshire. 
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Dauon. — Kymph  seattnl  on  a scji-liorso,  with  two  dolphini'. 
Ainothyst.  The  Hague.  Thi.s  name  18  pnibahly  Ai.uox 
mis-rcad. 

Daron’. — A JamiK.  Sanl.  Crozat. 

DEMtrrittus. — Ileroulcs  strangling  tlie  Nemean  lion.  Sard. 
•Marquis  do  Dr6e. 

A bull.  Sard.  Baron  von  Schellersheim. 

Deitto.n. — Four  cars  racing.  Ant.  Paste.  Stosch. 

D10CLE.S. — Head  of  a young  Faun.  Jasper.  Berlin. 

Dionysius. — Head  of  a Bacchante.  De  Murr. 

UjoscouRiiifS. — Head  of  lo:  three-quarter  face,  fillet  round  the 
hair,  a necklace  of  two  rows.  Sanl,  deep  intaglio. 
Poniatowsky.' 

Mercury  Criophonis ; naked  and  wingless  figure  leaning 
against  a column,  and  holding  a ram's  head  in  his  hand. 
Sard.  Devonshire. 

Mercury  on  a journey,  with  petasus,  caduceus  and  mantle. 
Sard.  Lord  Holdemcss. 

Perseus  resting  his  hand  on  a shield  with  a Medusa’s  head, 
and  holding  a sword.  Sard.  Naples. 

Diomede,  Master  of  the  Palladium.  Sanl,  in  flat  relief. 
Devonshire. 

Diomede  carrying  off  the  Palladium.  Sard  cracked.  The 
Hague. 

Head  of  Demosthenes,  front  face.  Amethyst,  deep  intaglio. 
Ludovi.si. 

Head  of  .Augustus;  a star  in  the  field.  Amethyst,  perhaps 
by  Sirletti.  Bhicas. 

Bust  of  Augustus,  with  the  Paltulamcntum.  Amethyst.  Thoms. 
P ,)f  Moecenas,  formerly  called  that  of  Solon.  Amethyst. 
. „.joiifui;s.  Ihij’ale. 

in  the  o ^ attributed  to  Dioscoridcs : — 

. of  Augustus  laureated.  Cameo.  Hamilton. 

Bacchus  dninkcn,  riditig  on  a panther,  with  cantharus  and 
■ S.  ( 'iuUh. 

’ I have  seen  a most  ;idiiiirable  copy  of  this  head  hy  I’icliler,  once 
l.cluiigiug  to  Hecklonl. 
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IIea<l  of  Caligula.  C'nnico.  VValiiKHloti. 

Muse.  Sard.  I’liUky. 

Head  of  Julius  Ccesar,  front  face,  and  lituns.  Said.  British 
Museum. 

G iant  with  serpent  legs.  Beryl.  Blacas. 

Hercules  chaining  Cerberus.  Came<i.  Berlin. 
Ilermaphroditus  reclining;  a Cupid  playing  the  lyre; 
another  the  flute ; a third  bolds  a flambeau.  Amethyst 
Zanetti. 

IIciMl  of  a girl.  Topaz.  Marlborough. 

Bust  of  Serapis.  Garnet.  Caylus. 

Silenus  and  a young  faun  playing  the  double  flute.  Very 
fine  Sard.  Naples. 

Thalia  holding  a mask.  Sard.  Blacas. 

Head  of  Sol  radiated,  front  face  ; presented  to  Colbert  by 
the  Cliapter  of  Figeac.  Sard  “ as  largo  as  a 30-sous 
piece.” 

Natter  and  Torricelli  have  copied  all  the  l>cst  works  of  this 
artist,  some  of  them  repeatedly. 

Ei-iTyscH.tscs. — I’ortrait  of  Germanieus  or  Marccllus.  Sard. 
Blacas. 

Triumph  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  llaspc. 

Mercury  seated  on  an  eagle.  Raspo. 

Bollerophon  on  Pegasus.  Sard.  Azara. 

EuopniLns. — Head  of  Augustus.  Cameo,  Green  Jasjier  found  at 
Treves. 

Euku'ISTU.s. — Chimera  of  two  heads,  and  an  elephant’s  tnink 
holding  a caducous. 

Nemesis.  Sard.  Grivaud.  • 

El'xtnjs. — Silenus  seated  on  the  ground ; in  front  arc  two  cu|(ids, 
one  playing  the  lyre,  the  other  the  syiinx.  Cameo. 
Alticri. 

Euttche-S,  son  of  Diosconrides  written 

6YTY.KHC  AlOCKOYl’lAOV  AIIY  lAIOf  liH. 

Bust  of  Pallas,  front  face,  holding  her  robe  on  the  breast. 
Palo  Ameth3'st,  deep  intaglio.  Ma)ibr>rough  or  Sehollor- 
sheim. 
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rhccbus  in  his  car.  Onyx.  'Tho  Hague. 

Head  of  a young  Roman.  Calcedony. 

Jlinerva  putting  her  vote  in  the  uni  at  the  trial  of  Oiestcs. 
Eckhel. 

Euiie-merus. — Homan  emperor  in  a euii-aaa.  Surd.  Landgraf 
von  Hesse. 

Ei'onus. — Head  of  Julia  Titi,  with  diadem,  curled  hair,  necklace, 
earrings.  Boiyl  or  pale  Sapphire,  of  extraordinaiy  mag- 
nitude. Bibliothequo  Boyalc. 

Horse’s  head.  Sard.  Baron  Eogor. 

Bust  of  a Muse,  the  head  bound  with  a fillet — half  length. 
Lippert. 

Felix,  frcedman  of  Calpumius  Sevenis. — Diomede  and  Ulysses 
carrying  off  the  Palladium.  Sard.  Marlborough. 

Centaur  carrying  two  baskets.  Sard.  Odescalchi. 

Victory  naked  slaughtering  a bull.  Baspe. 

Head  of  Mercury.  Bed  Jasper.  Bibliothequo  Boj-alo. 
G.vmds. — Hope.  Emerald.  Kestner. 

liAUiiAMUS  Anicetus. — Combat  between  a dog  and  wild  boar. 

Bloodstone.  St.  Aignan.  nio  name  may  be  that  of  the  dog. 
Qlycos. — Venu.s  riding  on  a sea-bull,  surrounded  by  cupida. 
Sard.  Bibliothequo  Boyalc. 

Heius. — Diana  the  huntress,  in  a stift'  archaic  style,  holding  a 
stag  by  the  horn,  bow  in  loft  hand.  Surd.  Stosch.’ 
Dying  Amazon.  Sard.  Baspo. 

Head  of  a youtli,  with  curly  hair,  and  tied  with  a fillet. 

Sard.  Lord  Grevillo. 

Minoiwa  with  a diadem.  Nicolo.  Baspe. 

Ulysses  and  Diomede  killing  Dolon.  Blacas. 

Hellex.— Bustof  Antinous  as  Harjmcrales,  breast  partly  covered 
by  the  robe.  Sard.  Stosch. 

Comic  mask.  Blacas. 

Full  face  of  young  faun.  EA.VHNOV,  doubtless  name  of  owner. 
Berlin.* 


’ This  is  8U|)|)oscil  to  tie  the  most  inscribed  E.t.tUN  in  very  minute 
ancient  gem  known,  bearing  the  art-  characters.  I’alc  Ituby.  L.  Fould, 
ist's  name.  fonnerly  lidbcke. 

* lle.ail  of  a Ibacctiante,  front-face. 
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Hkiios.  Shepherd  loaning  nil  liis  crook,  liorgia. 

lloKOS.  lloiul  of  TiheriiiK.  Abbe  I’nlliui. 

Silonns.  Gori. 

Iivi)RU.<. — I’aris.  This  name  was  assumed  by  Xatfema  the  Greek 
form  of  his  own  German  apellation,  which  means  a water 
snake. 

llvLUjs. — The  Bacchic  bull,  girt  with  ivy,  above  him  a thyrsus. 
Galccdony.  Stosch.  The  work  of  the  bull  similar  to 
that  on  the  medals  of  Sybaris. 

Same  bull.  Sard.  Lord  Danbrazil. 

Ditto.  The  Hague  and  Bibliotluspio  Royalo. 

Copies  of  this  gem  arc  very  numerous ; and  the  same 
subject,  though  antiipio,  often  occurs  with  the  name  added 
in  modern  times. 

Head  of  a female,  called  that  of  Cleopatra.  Sard.  St. 
Petersburgh. 

Youthful  Hercules, — Aventinus.  Onyx.  Stosch. 

Head  of  philosopher.  Sard.  Florence. 

Triton,  Kereid,  and  two  cupids.  Sard.  Srarlborough. 

Head  of  a Muse,  inscribed  i,avr  mkd.  Orleans  Collection. 
Sard. 

Head  of  Paris.  Modem.  Algernon  Percy'. 

Pallas  seated  looking  at  the  Medusa’s  head.  Anliipie 
paste.  The  Hague. 

Mask  of  Silenns.  Sard.  General  Botticr.  This  name  has 
been  more  nsuqied  by  modern  engravers  than  even  that  of 
Aulus. 

I Aiii.s. — Diana  walking  and  about  to  lot  fly  an  arrow.  Beryl.  Percy. 

Irknk. — Man  holding  a cup,  surmounted  by  a bird.  Sard. 
Cortona  Museum.* 

liEUcos,  probably  the  correct  reading  of  Heuco.s. 

Lipasius,  probably  for  Aspasius. — Head  of  Rhea.  Worsley 
Museum. 

Leucios.— Victory',  in  a biga.  Surd.  Walchenacr. 

Masque  of  a bearded  Faun.  Gori. 

Head  of  Poppma.  Sard.  W'ackorbarth. 


* 'I’liis  is  clearly  the  owner's  name,  not  the  ariisl’s. 
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M.wai.us. — Head  laiireated  of  Antoninus  I’ins.  t'anico.  Gori. 
Tlie  inscription  suspicious. 

Mkna  of  ])ioi>oros.— Female  head  with  diadem.  Ony.x.  He 
Thoms.  Alost  probably  the  name  of  the  lady  hei'self. 

MauAS. — Griffin  and  serpent.  Cameo.  Cayliis. 

Mii.f>!ius. — Apollo  seated  before  a tripod.  Bracci. 

Mith.* — Head  of  a horse.  Sard.  Berlin. 

Head  of  an  eagle.  Sard.  I’oniatowsky. 

M0R.SUJS. — Hercules  carrying  a bull.  Denham. 

Mosicus. — Harpocratos  standing.  Sard.  The  Hague. 

Mycox. — Head  of  an  old  man.  Jasper.  Stoseh. 

Hoad  of  Caligula.  Jasper.  Lippert. 

Cupid  on  a lion.  Xicolo.  Baron  Magnancourl. 

Ma'rox. — Head  of  Muse.  Sard.  Berlin. 

Lion  passant.  Sard.  Blacas. 

Ajax  kneeling  and  falling  on  his  sword.  Berlin. 

Apollo  pursuing  Daphne.  Probably  modem. 

Myrto.n. — Loda,  the  swan  flying  towards  her.  Blacas. 

Naius,  probably  for  Gnaius. — Bust  of  a Muse,  in  front  a mask  ; 
often  called  a Virgil.  Kaspe. 

Neisus. — Jupiter  Anxur,  beardless,  holding  iho  thunderbolt  and 
Aigis.  Sard.  St.  Petersburgli. 

Nf.po.s. — Youth  playing  the  lyre.  Sard.  Schellcrsheim. 

Ne-stoe. — Bust  of  Cupid.  Chrysolite.  The  Hague. 

Nicasdku.  — Bust  of  Julia  Titi,  imscribed  nikanapoc  EnoiEl 
Amethyst.  Marllxjrough. 

Nicephokus. — Mercury  carrying  on  his  hand  the  eagle,  (biyx. 
Hesse  Cassel. 

JIan  seated  forging  a helmet.  S;ird.  Florence. 

X100.MACIIU.S  or  Xlco.NAs.— Faun  seated  on  the  ground  upon  his 
spread  leoiwnl's  skin ; two  flutes  before  him.  Blaek 
jasper.  Marlborough. 

Head  of  youthful  11  orenles.  Sard.  Sehellersheim. 

Venus  Anadyomne.  Splendid  Sard.  L'ziolli.  'J’he  name 
apparently  a modem  addition. 


• Gems  with  these  letters  are  of  King  Mithridates,  hut  on  no  siifli- 
u.su.ally  assignetl  to  the  dactyliothcca  cient  grounds. 
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X11.US  (nei.\OV)' — Head  of  Hadrian.  Haspo. 

XyMrilfaios. — Standing  warrior,  with  one  liand  on  a tree,  the 
otJier  on  hia  helmet  placed  upon  his  shield,  which  is  set 
on  the  ground.  Sard.  Florence. 

O.NES.VS  (oNHCAC  EIIOlEl). — Muse  holding  a lyre,  and  lean- 
ing on  a base  supporting  a Cupid.  Anti<jiie  j)aste. 
Florence. 

Head  of  Hercules,  laureated.  Sard.  Blacas. 

Hoad  of  Apollo.  ,S.ard.  Cheroffini. 

Drunken  Bacchus.  Lippert. 

Ulysses  carrying  his  casque.  S;xrd.  Thoms. 

O.NtsiMus. — .Jupiter  Conservator.  Van  lloom. 

Hoad  of  Minciwa,  like  the  Falhas  of  Vellotri,  ssrid  to  have 
been  found  at  Forli ; but  is  raodeni. 

Osiu.s. — Hcaxl  of  Apollo.  Bor)-l.  Devonshire. 

Osio.N. — Head  of  Apollo  crowned  with  wheat-ears;  behind  it  a 
lyre  and  star.  Onyx.  I’allazzi. 

Hoad  of  Agrippina.  Xicolo.  Ka.spe. 

l’.\MPiiiLUS. — Achilles  seated  on  a rock,  playing  Hie  IjTe.  Ame- 
thyst. Ribliothequc  Iloyalc. 

Achilles  bending  backwards  and  playing  the  lyre.  Sanl. 
Devonshire. 

Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur. 

Head  of  Junius  Bnitus.  Stosch. 

Youthful  Hercules.  Sard,  modem.  I’ortalis. 

Cupid  coming  to  the  rescue  of  I’sycho  caught  by  the  fixit  in 
a trap.  Sard.  Bntish  Museum. 

Panakus. — Pan  assaulting  Venus  as  she  is  leaving  the  liath. 
Sard,  Caylus.  DANAIOV  A<H'OAITH.  (Probably  implying 
that  it  was  a copy  of  the  picture  by  that  painter.) 

Pazai.ias,  the  signature  of  Passaglia,  an  excellent  lioman  artist 
of  the  last  century,  and  a lieutenant  in  the  Papal 
Guards. 

Perga  MU.S. — Faun  dancing.  Stosch. 

Hercules  carrj-ing  a bull.  Stosch. 

Head  of  Xicomedes  1 V.  Paste.  I’oniatowsky. 

Heroic  head.  Stosch. 

Bearded  head.  Stosch. 
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I’ctros. — ITcad  of  (.'anvcallii.  Millin.' 

rii.vR.NACE.s. — Seahorse.  Sard.  Naples. 

Capriconj.  Amethyst.  The  Hague. 

Nemesis  standing,  holding  a bridle. 

Hoar  crouching  amidst  reeds. 

Hoad  of  Mercury.  Hod  Jasper. 

Tiion  I’assant.  Sard.  Lonl  Grovillc. 

I’llii.KMON. — Theseus  regarding  the  Minotaur  extended  on  the 
ground,  the  club  in  his  hand.  Sard  found  at  Homo. 
Vienna. 

•H.tHMQN  EIIOI.  Head  of  a faun,  crowned  with  ivy,  the 
deerskin  on  his  shoulders.  Antique  jiaslo.  Strozzi. 

Hercules  chaining  Cerberus.  Onyx.  Lippert. 

Hercules  strangling  the  Nomoan  lion,  by  Ant.  I’ichler. 
Onyx.  Lord  Clanbrazil. 

Head  of  a bull.  Ilracci. 

I’litupru.s. — Head  of  Hercules  laureated.  Florence. 

I’liilxxiAi.us. — Head  of  youth,  crowned  with  olive. 

I’lmemaTOTia. — Tragic  mask  and  two  fishes. 

Piui/u/hujs. — ^"rwo  dolphins.  Red  Jasper.  Seen  at  Reze.stein. 

I’liocAS. — Athlete  holding  a palm.  Jacinth.  Caylus. 

Thociox. — The  head  bearing  this  name  with  that  of  Tyrgoteles 
is  known  to  be  the  work  of  .Ale.ssandro  Cesati. 

I’noiLAS. — Bacchante.  Sard.  Schellersheim. 

1’huyoili.us. — Cupid  wiih  largo  wings  creeping  otit  of  an  egg, 
with  a shell  in  his  hand.  One  of  the  oarlie.st  inscribed 
intagli  known.  Sard.  Blacas. 

PiiYLAX. — Actor  or  philosopher.  Sard.  Gori,  perhaps  mis-read 
for  Scylax. 

P01.YU.EITU.S. — Diomede  miistcr  of  the  Palladium,  seated  on  a 
base,  at  his  feet  the  slain  priestess.  Siird.  Florence. 

Cupid  on  a lion.  Cameo.  Gori. 

Poi.Yni.YTEs  (nOAYKPATHS  EnoiEl)-  -Chipid  and  Psycho.  Gar- 
net Marquis  do  Gouvemet 

■ This  name  is  clearly  ihie  to  the  tyrant  for  the  traditional  |iortrait  of 

amusing  error  of  some  modia'val  |io8-  the  fiery  Aiiostlo,  which  in  truth  it 

KCAHor,  who  has  mistaken  the  cnrly-  closely  rcsonihles. 

hciulod  truculent  visage  of  thclionmn 
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Pomns. — Three  masks.  Millingeii. 

POTIOLUS. — Four  masks.  Hcd  Jasper.  Stasch. 

l’liOT.\u<;uus  (nPQTAPXOS  kiioie). — Cupid  riding  on  a lion  and 
playing  the  lyre.  Cameo.  Florence. 

Pl,UT,\RCuns. — Bust  of  Cleopatra.  Do  Murr. 

PvoMos. — Faun  dancing  and  holding  a crater.  Antique  paste. 
Florence. 

Pvi.AriE.s Mount  Argreus,  surmounted  by  an  eagle  holding  a 

wreath.  Ped  .fasper.  Palazzi. 

PyROOTELKS.— Head  of  Alexander.  A splendid  work,  but  (Tarac 
speaks  hesitatingly  of  its  authenticity.  Blacas. 

Head  of  .Medusa.  Amethyst  fragment.  Blacas. 

Heail  of  .Vlexander  covered  with  the  lion’s  skin.  Cameo, 
but  suspected.  MaA'cnce.  This  name  has  been  placed  on 
antique  copies  of  his  works,  as  on  a Sard  of  indifl'erent 
execution  found  at  Borne,  1788,  representing  Ilorenles 
with  Tolas  killing  the  Ilj-dra. 

t^uiNTiu.us.— Neptune  in  a car  drawn  bj-  two  sea  horses,  in 
one  hand  a dolphin,  in  tho  other  his  trident.  Beryl. 
Ludovisi. 

JTercury  standing  with  his  foot  on  the  prow  of  a vessel. 
Sard.  Poniatowsky. 

Iti.'FL's. — Head  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  Said.  Baspe. 

Aurora  guiding  the  Solar  car.  Cameo,  inscribed  P0Y<toc 
Enop;i.  St.  I’ctersburgh. 

Sa TUHK1.VU.S.—  Antonia  tho  younger.  Cameo.  Seguin. 

ScoPAS. — Apollo  Cithareiliis,  bust.  Sollari.  Cortona. 

(Edipus  and  the  Sphinx.  Stosch. 

Head  of  a lioman.  Sard.  Leijizig. 

Head  of  Epicurus.  Sard.  Count  Biitterlin. 

Young  woman  at  her  toilette.  Caylus. 

Si.'YLAX. — Eagle's  head.  Sard.  Algernon  Percy. 

Head  of  I’an,  full  face.  Amethyst.  Blacas. 

ITcrcules  Citharedus.  Said.  Baron  Boger. 

Hoad  of  C.  Antius  Bestio.  Sard.  Marlborougli. 

Male  portrait.  Sard.  Marllxirough. 

Head  of  a liald  man.  Ganiet.  Baron  Boger. 

Man  standing  holding  a Imw.  Sard.  Baron  Boger. 
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Mask  of  Satyr,  front  face.  Sard.  Baron  Eoger.  These 
three  last  very  doubtful. 

Combat  between  a giant  and  griffin.  Sard.  St.  Petersburgh. 

ScYMNUS. — ^Bacchus  followed  by  a panther. 

Seleucus. — Mask  of  Silenus,  crowned  with  ivy.  Sard.  Cerre- 
tani  at  Florence. 

Herme  of  Priapus.  Square  Emerald.  Thoms. 

Cupid  and  a wild  boar.  Amethyst.  Wordlidge. 

Hoad  of  Hercules.  Blacas. 

Unknown  portrait.  Fine  work.  Stosch. 

Severus. — Hygea  offeiing  a bowl  to  a serpent. 

Plasma.  Slade.  Probably  the  owner’s  name. 

Slecas  or  Caecas  (Coscao). — Youthful  warrior  holding  a sword ; 
perhaps  The.scu.s  contemplating  the  sword  of  his  father. 
Stosch. 

So(’UATfs. — A comic  actor.  Ony.\.  Roger. 

Fortuna  Panthea.  Black  .Jasper.  Borre. 

Comic  actor  loaning  on  a crook.  Cameo  on  Oriental  Sar- 
donyx of  three  layers.  Roger. 

Sou)S. — Head  of  Medusa,  eleven  serpents  in  the  hair.  Calce- 
dony.  Strozzi,  now  Blacas.  Found  in  a vineyard  on  the 
Monte  Celio,  near  S.  Giovanni  e Paolo.  There  exists  a fine 
copy  made  by  Costanzi  for  Cardinal  Polignac,  1729.  One 
by  Madame  Preissler,  smaller  size  ; another  by  Jeuffroy, 
on  Amethyst. 

Diomede,  master  of  the  Palladium.  Sard.  Blacas. 

Portrait  of  a bald  man.  Sard.  Ludoviei. 

Head  of  Majcenas.  Topaz.  Florence. 

Cupid  standing  ; a mediocre  gem.  Sard.  Roger. 

Bust  of  a Bacchante.  Sard.  Stosch. 

Emperor  leaning  on  his  shield.  Ra.spe. 

Head  of  a Faun.  Calcedony  ; doubtful. 

Head  of  Hercules,  laureated,  front  face.  Stosch. 

Livia  as  Ceres,  veiled  bust.  Sard.  Gori. 

Victory  Apteros  sacrificing  a bull  : fragment.  Sard.  Sto.soh. 

SosTHENE-s,  formerly  read  Sosiclf-S. — Head  of  Medusa.  Calce- 
dony.  Carlisle.  This  was  considered  by  Pichler  as  su- 
perior to  that  by  Solon. 

y 
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Head  of  Jiiuius  Bnitus.  Sard.  Lord  Aldborough. 

Head  of  Minerva.'  Tlio  Hague.  Ik  a copy  by  Natter,  iV 
under  tJio  head  being  his  usual  mark : for  though  he 
(X)picd  many  of  the  finest  antique  gems,  he  always  sold 
them  as  his  own  works,  and  his  Minerva,  and  Hercules 
striingling  the  Nemean  lion,  can  be  compared  witli  the 
best  productions  of  the  ancients. 

SoSTKATUS. — Bacchic  Genius  in  a car  drawn  by  two  panthers  girt  , 
with  ivy-wreaths.  Cameo  on  an  Agate  of  two  layers,  half  * 
the  stone  lost.  Devonshire. 

Victory  sacrificing  a bull.  Sard.  Devon.shire. 

This  Collection  possesses  almost  all  the  known  works 
of  Sostratus. 

Victory  in  a biga.  Cameo,  once  belonging  to  Lorenzo  dei 
Medici ; now  Naples. 

Bellerophon  watering  Pegasus.  Sard.  Raspe. 

Meleager  and  Atalanta.  Cameo.  Devonshire. 

Nereid  riding  on  a marine  griffin.  Sard.  Lippert,  who  also 
ascribes  to  tliis  artist  an  Europa  and  a Diana  Taurica. 

Stephanus. — Man  in  a biga.  Sanl.  Dubois. 

Pegasus.  Gori. 

Tkucer. — Head  of  Antinous.  Raspe. 

Faun  liolding  a WTcath.  Sard.  Carlisle. 

Seated  warrior,  a helmet  in  one  hand,  a spear  in  the  other. 
Winckelmann. 

Hercules  and  lolo  ; the  hero  nude,  seated  on  a rock  covered 
with  the  lion’s  skin,  draws  lole  towards  him.  Amethyst. 
Florence. 

Copies  of  this  by  Brown,  Burch,  and  Carpus,  are  known. 

It  is  also  admirably  copied  in  the  Poniatowsky  scries, 
where  it  is  signed  E.MlIINOPHC. 

Head  of  Minerva.  Sard.  Lippert. 

Head  of  an  old  man.  Amethyst.  The  Hague. 

Thacetas. — Hercules  and  Omphalc.  Raspe. 

Thamtrcs. — A winged  Sphinx  scratching  her  ear  with  her  hind 
paw.  Sard.  Vieima. 


• Proljobly  Medina.  Sec  Goethe’s  remarks  on  the  gems  of  HemBterhuis. 
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A similar  Sphinx,  but  without  name.  La  Turbio. 

Ilelmoted  wandor  standing  at  tho  side  of  liis  horse.  Modern 
stone,  whore  the  name  is  written  THAMYRIS.  Prince 
dTssemberg. 

Child  seated.  Cameo,  of  which  many  repetitions  are  known. 
Caylus. 

Thyosos. — Altar  and  eagle.  Paste.  De  Thoms. 

Tavritox  (tpY4>QN  EnoiEl). — Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche : 
infant  forms,  tho  latter  holding  a dove,  conducted  towards 
tho  nuptial  couch  by  two  Cupids  and  Hymen  bearing  a 
torch.  Cameo,  the  figures  flesh-colour,  on  a black  ground 
of  Sardonyx.  Marlborough. 

Tho  same  subject,  but  of  inferior  work.  Naples, 
f’upid  riding  a lion.  Sard.  The  Hague. 

Triumphal  procession.  Jasper.  Paspe. 

( 'ombat  of  iHneas  and  Diomed.  Sard.  Caylus. 


Of  these  artists  tlio  most  illustrious  for  their  ancient 
reputation  or  for  their  works  at  present  in  existence  are  the 
following. 


Admon. 

Cneius. 

Philemon. 

Aelius. 

Dalion. 

Phrygillus. 

Action. 

Demetrius. 

PolycletUB. 

.\gathemerus. 

Dioscoridcs. 

Polycratos. 

Alpheus. 

Epitynchanus. 

Protarchus. 

.Vramonius. 

Euplus. 

Pygmon. 

Amphotcrus. 

Eutyches. 

Pyrgotelcs. 

Anteros. 

Evodus. 

Scopas. 

Autiochus. 

Felix. 

Scylax. 

Apollodotus. 

Hoius. 

Soymnus. 

Apollonides. 

Ilellen. 

Seleucus. 

Apollonius. 

Hyllus. 

Solon. 

Aspasius. 

Meidias. 

Sosthencs. 

Athenion. 

Neisus. 

Sostratus. 

Aldus. 

Onesas. 

Teucer. 

Axiochus. 

Pamphilus. 

Thamyms. 

Carpus. 

Pergaraus. 

Tiyphon. 

(,'ronius. 

Phamacos. 
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9uyr  vurprtoin4  Kjmpb.  of  A«p«tlQji : Kotn«n  A(|ikb>. 

In  the  above  extract  from  Clnrac’s  list  I have  omitted 
some  few  names  which  he  describes  as  doubtful,  and  which 
appear  to  me  rather  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  ornier  of  the 
signet  than  that  of  the  engraver.  And  thi.s  is  probably  the 
case  with  many  even  of  those  hero  given,  e.specially  where 
the  gem  is  an  intaglio  intended  only  for  the  sealing  and 
authentication  of  documents.  The  only  artists’  signatures 
(first  siipposing  the  work  of  them  antique),  which  can 
be  certainly  relied  upon  are  such  a.s  are  accomjwnied  by  the 
word  EnoiEi  (“  fecit  ” in  modem  j)arlance),  or  are  inscribed 
on  a tablet  in  a significant  manner,  or  else  are  engraved  in 
such  minute  characters  at  the  side  of  the  composition  as  only 
to  be  recognised  by  a careful  search,  and  which,  purposely  os 
it  were,  avoid  all  interference  with  the  proper  design  of  the 
stone.  The  letters  Aieo  following  some  of  these  names  are 
usually  read  as  an  abbreviation  of  X.iSoy>.wwTr,r,  or  gem-en- 
graver; but  such  an  artist  was  always  styled  in  hi.s  own 
times  SaxTcXioyXyjTTTif,  US  the  first  apj)ellation  W’ould  not  have 
been  sufficiently  definite,  applying  equally  well  to  any 
sculptor  or  even  stone-mason.  Again,  from  the  largo  size 
of  the  characters  in  such  inscriptions  it  is  plain  tliat  the 
name  is  merely  tliat  of  the  owner  of  the  intaglio,  and  that 
Aieo  stands  for  the  “gem  or  signet  of  such  a one,”  and 
properly  serves  to  authenticate  the  impression  on  the  wax  or 
clay.  On  camei  on  the  contrary,  such  names  being  usually 
left  in  relief  in  the  same  layer  of  the  stone  out  of  which  the 
figures  themselves  are  cut,  doubtless  designate  the  artist 
himself,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  antiquity 
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of  inscribing  bas-reliefs  and  statues  with  the  names  of  their 
sculptors.  I have  myself  examined  the  following  intagli 
supposed  to  bear  the  names  of  their  engravers,  on  which  I 
shall  make  a few  observationa 

1.  A lielmcted  male  portrait,  aaayqn  for  Allion,  reading  y for  1 

iis  the  fourth  letter,  an  error  not  likely  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a modern  engraver,  who  would  necessarily  be 
on  his  guard  against  any  blunder.  This  gem  was  un- 
doubtedly antique.  Sard.  Pulsky. 

2.  A minute  (lancing  faun,  ayaoy  in  very  small  letters.  Sard. 

Boocke.  For  this  gem  £100  bad  been  refused  by  the 
owner. 

;i.  A head  of  Ceres,  AYAOY  in  microscopic  letters.  Once  in  the 
Webb  Collection,  but  doubtful.  Rhodes. 

4.  A Satyr  surprising  a sleeping  Nymph.  On  a black  and 

white  OnjTc,  extremely  minute  and  delicate  work,  in  the 
exergue  ACIIACIOY  apparently  antique ; but  the  im- 
portance given  to  the  inscription  by  the  largo  size  of  the 
letters  proves  it  to  be  the  name  of  the  owner.  Rhodes. 

5.  Magnificent  front-face  of  a Bacchante.  On  a large  pale 

Ruby,  inscribed  E.VAHN  in  the  finest  possible  characters 
at  the  side.  B6(x;ko. 

6.  Fine  bust  of  a Bacchante.  Largo  Amethyst,  inscribed 

NE.APK02,”  probably  the  owner’s  name.  Pulsky.  I possess 
an  excellent  intaglio  of  Apollo  Delphicus,  on  which  is 
scratched  in  antique  but  unfinished  letters  X.  NEA, 
apparently  the  same  name  abbreviated. 

7.  A head  of  Neptune,  front-face,  CA<J^  perhaps  for  Nofon,  but 

doubtful.  Emerald  or  fine  Beryl.  Herz. 

8.  Bust  of  a Muse,  inscribed  aioskoypiaDY  in  somewhat  larger 

letters  than  appear  on  the  other  gems  from  his  hand. 
Sard.  Pulsky.  The  intaglio  is  certainly  not  equal  in 


’ Or,  perhaps,  an  addition  of  some  came  would  be  spelt  Ncarco),  has 
Italian  falsifier,  who,  misled  by  the  thus  blundered  the  name  Nearchus. 
iisiige  of  his  own  tongue  (where  the 
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merit  to  what  we  might  have  expected  from  bo  famous  an 
artist ; but  the  name  gave  it  bo  high  a value  that  it  was 
purcha-sed  by  Cmint  Wickzay  for  800  gold  ducats.'" 

9.  Bust,  nearly  full-faced,  of  a Roman,  proljably  Mmcenas.  An 
admirable  intaglio,  very  deeplj’  cut.  Ano.\.\oNIoy  in 
email  neat  characters  indubitably  antique.  Jacinth. 
Rhodes. 

10.  Naked  Faun  carrying  a large  v.ase  on  his  shoulder  and 
ascending  a hill.  Of  the  finest  and  most  minute  execution, 
in  the  exergue  KOINOY  in  letters  almost  microscopic. 
Sard.  Rhodes,  f'larac  assigns  a Faun  on  Nicolo,  in- 
scribed with  the  same  name,  to  Natter.' 


F»UD  With  Um.  FtDost  OrMk  Siyls  Sard. 


ON  THE  CATALOGUE  OF  ANCIENT  GEM-ENGRAVERS. 

Taken  partly  from  V'isconti.  ‘Open*  V'arle,'  II.  115. 

A catalogue  of  ancient  gem-engravers,  arranged  according 
to  their  several  ejX)ebs,  would  certainly  form  an  extremely 
instructive  and  curious  part  of  any  treatise  on  this  study  ; but 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  it  up  with  any  sure  foundation,  base<l 
ujx)n  actual  documents,  or  even  uj>on  plausible  conjectures, 
surpasses  all  imagination.  This  difficulty  arises,  first,  from 
the  deficiency  of  notices  left  to  us  by  ancient  writers  in  this 


35W. 

' This  sard,  however,  is,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  intaglio,  an  indubitably 
antique  work  of  the  licst  (irccian 
time,  although  the  inscription  has 


probably  been  aildcd  by  a modern 
hand  ; such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  a most  exiafriencial  connoisseur, 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referreti. 
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brancli  of  the  liistory  of  art,  and  from  the  absence  of  all 
chronological  indications  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  gems 
marked  with  their  authors’  names  ; secondly,  from  the  ancient 
j)ractice  of  placing  tlie  original  artist’s  name  even  upon  copies 
from  his  works ; and  lastly,  from  the  actual  forgery  of  these 
names — a thing  not  uncommon  among  the  ancients  them- 
selves, but  of  the  utmost  frequency  amongst  the  modems. 

Tlie  intrinsic  dilliculty  of  the  task  is  augmented  by  another 
and  extrinsic  one : that  is  to  say,  the  want  of  all  critical 
knowledge  in  the  two  archmologists,  Stosch  and  Bracci,  who 
have  undertaken  to  collect  and  elucidate  all  gems  bearing 
the  arlLsts’  names.  Such  blind  guides  easily  lead  astray 
all  who  follow  them  with  any  degree  of  reliance  upon  their 
knowledge. 

Materials  for  a critical  history  Isung  so  scarce  and  so  un- 
certain, it  will  be  the  best  plan  to  make  but  one  class  of  the 
artists  before  the  age  of  Alexander.  Amongst  these,  Admon 
can  have  no  place,  his  name  being  written  with  the  10  of  the 
form  not  used  till  after  that  ejK)ch.  The  stiff  manner  of  tlie 
Diana  of  Heius  would  make  us  regard  him  as  anterior  to  the 
times  of  Praxiteles ; but  the  name  HEiox  may  be  read  as  a 
trisyllable  Ecus,  for  if  we  suppose  the  first  letter  to  be  merely 
an  asjiirate,  then  w'e  should  not  find  the  final  2 used,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  Athenian  inscriptions  of  that  date,  and 
of  certain  legends  on  the  medals  of  Philip. 

The  only  other  engravers  who  have  a right  to  appear  in 
this  division  are  Mnesarchu.s,  named  ns  the  father  of  Pytha- 
goras— an  historical  notice  which  also  incidentally  proves  the 
high  antiquity  of  this  art,  as,  even  at  that  early  period,  fur- 
nishing a distinct  profession ; ThamjTus  and  Phiygillus,  who 
show  by  the  stift’ness  of  their  style  that  they  must  have  flou- 
rished before  the  age  of  Ale.xander.  The  characters  €,  C , 
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and  U),  used  in  the  names  of  Action  and  Agathemerus,  by 
their  recent  shajie  cause  us  to  refer  tliese  two  artists  to  more 
modern  periods ; and  the  gem  by  Philemon,  in  the  \ ienna 
Collection,  besides  exhibiting  the  liumr-shaped  sigma,  C,  in 
the  name,  has  nothing  whatever  of  the  Archaic  manner  in  its 
treatment. 

In  the  next  period,  from  Alexander  to  Augustus,  Visconti 
suspects  that  all  the  works  signed  with  the  name  of  Alexander 
are  to  be  assigned  to  Alessandro  II  Greco,  because  the  compo- 
sition of  the  design  shows  a certain  departure  from  the  antique 
manner.  For  instance,  amongst  other  details,  the  kind  of 
fillet  that  appears  on  the  back  of  his  lion  is  never  seen  in 
truly  ancient  works,  except  upon  victims,  and  such  the  lion 
was  not ; again,  the  abbreviation  aakzan.e.  for  AXf?«vS^of 
iviiei  is  without  any  precedent,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  those  times ; and  lastly,  Vasari  expressly  mentions, 
amongst  the  works  of  Alessandro  Cesati,  a cameo  of  a child 
and  a lion. 

Pamphilus  and  Phamaces  are  of  quite  uncertain  date ; nor 
is  it  probable  that  Polyclctus  of  Sicyon  was  the  author  of  the 
gem  inscribed  with  that  name,  for  his  style  as  the  pupil  of 
Agelades,  though  correct,  would  still  lx;  somewhat  stiff  and 
exaggerated  from  his  early  date,  anterior  to  Praxiteles.  As 
however  Pamphilus  and  Polycletus  were  equally  famous — the 
one  in  painting,  the  other  in  statuarj' — it  may  be  plajv 
conjectural  that  the  intagli  inscribed  with  these  names  w,.re 
copies  of  famous  works  by  these  masters,  either  pictures  or 
bronze  figures.  The  gem  signed  Apelles  (falsely  read  Apsa- 
lus),  might  likewise  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  theorj'. 

Gems  bearing  the  name  of  Pyrgoteles  may  similarly  be  all 
doubted  with  justice  ; and  here  an  instance  of  a stone  may  be 
quoted,  of  incontestable  antiquity,  both  as  to  the  intaglio  and 
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the  name  upon  it.  It  is  a Carnelian  found  near  Eome  in 
1788 ; its  subject,  Hercules  and  the  Hydra.  The  work  was 
only  mediocre ; it  was  consequently  judged  by  Visconti  to  be 
an  ancient  copy  of  a gem  by  Pyrgoteles.  It  passed  into  the 
Trivulzi  Cabinet  at  ^lilan. 

The  age  of  Tryphon  is  fixed  by  the  epigram  of  Addeus,  a 
court-poet  of  the  Ptolemies,  already  quoted  under  the  head  of 
“ Beryl.” 

Of  the  Roman  period,  all  the  artists  must  be  classed  to- 
gether from  the  times  of  Augustus  to  the  commencement  of 
the  decline  of  art  under  Septimius  Severus ; for  here,  unless 
the  date  of  the  work  is  fixed  by  its  presenting  historical  por- 
traits, or  else  b\'  notices  of  the  artist  in  ancient  writers,  we 
are  completely  at  a loss  for  other  guides  during  the  whole  of 
this  period ; for  if  we  take  the  mere  excellence  of  Uie  work 
itself,  a,s  the  ground  to  form  our  judgment  upon,  the  intaglio 
head  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the  Museum  CajK)  di  Monte,  is  by 
no  moans  inferior  to  the  must  finished  portraits  of  the  first 
Cffisars. 

In  this  same  category  ought  likewise  to  be  classed  all  the 
engravers  ha^dng  Roman  names,  such  as  Gnajus,  H^lius,  and 
Felix.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  native  country,  the 
excellence  of  their  works  ranks  them  in  the  Greek  school, 
and  they  themselves  adopt  it  as  their  own  by  signing  their 
•s  in  Greek  letters  and  after  the  Greek  fa.shion,  omitting 
ho, /ever  that  of  their  family ; but  for  this  there  was  a suffi- 
cient cause.  These  artists  were  doubtless  Greeks,  and  the 
freedmen  of  great  nobles  and  of  the  emperors,  whose  family 
name  they  assumed,  according  to  the  invariable  rule,  on  their 
manumission ; and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  Gnmus  flou- 
rished under  Pompey,  .^Elius  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
similarly  for  the  others  who  sign  their  Roman  gentile  names 
in  Greek  characters.  Probably  no  work  of  Dios<'orides  equals 
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in  sublimity  the  youthful  Hercules  of  Gnaeus  in  the  Strozzi 
Cubinet ; and  this  engraver,  together  with  Aulus,  Quintus,  and 
Lucius,  must  be  numbered  amongst  the  Greek  artists  of  the 
same  period.  An  antique  paste  of  the  Barbarini  Collection  has 
the  iirscriptiou  ayaoc  A.\E2AKnoiEi ; and  hence  we  may  con- 
clude him  to  be  the  brother  of  Quintu.s,  who  upon  another 
gem  also  styles  himself,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  “ son  of 
Ale.\ander.”  This  latter  name  of  Quintus  is  probably  the 
KOIMOC  given  by  a mistake  of  the  reading  of  the  signature  by 
Stosch  and  Bracci.  Agathangelus  is  a false  name  added  by 
a motlern  hand  to  an  antique  intaglio,  according  to  Vettori, 
in  his  ‘ Dissertatio  Glyptographica.’  Agathopus  and  Epi- 
tynclianus  also  ladong  this  class.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  are  the  two  persons  bearing  the  same  names  de- 
scribed as  “ aurifices,”  or  jewellers,  in  the  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions of  the  household  of  Livia.  Their  einx-h  too  is  fixctl  by 
the  intaglio  head  of  Pompey  the  younger,  on  a gem  in  the 
Florentine  Collection,  engraved  by  Epitynchanus,  and  a 
cameo  of  Gennanicus  by  Agathopu.s,  belonging  to  the  Strozzi. 
Probably  a magnificent  sard,  the  combat  of  Bcllerophon  with 
the  Chimera,  in  the  Azara  Cabinet,  signed  Eni,  is  a work  of 
the  former  engraver.  I have  also  seen  an  admirable  head  of 
Gennanicus  on  a very  tine  ruby-coloured  Sard,  also  signed 
Eni.  Tliis  gem  was  once  in  the  collection  of  Beckford,  and 
had  all  the  apjMarance  of  antiquity. 

Of  altogether  uncertain  date  are  Allion  and  Amphotenis ; 
for  as  to  the  portrait  of  Rhetemalces,  ascribed  to  the  latter,  it 
is  extremely  uncertain  whom  it  really  represents.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Animonius  and  Onesas.  Concerning  Apollonius 
and  Athenion  we  have  no  sure  data,  yet  as  no  characters  of  the 
more  recent  form,  such  ns  the  U),  appear  in  their  signatures, 
this  consideration,  coupled  with  the  superiority  of  their  works, 
would  induce  us  to  place  both  in  the  first  times  of  the 
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Uomaii  emjiire.*  Aspasius  also  inuy  be  ranked  among  those 
of  an  uncertain  but  yet  early  period.  Although  his  name  is 
not  engraved  in  such  elegant  charaeter.s  ns  those  of  the  two 
just  mentioned,  yet  the  fact  of  each  of  his  three  known  works 
being  executed  in  red  Jasper  would  lead  mo  to  the  same 
judgment ; for  assuredly  the  luxurj’  of  the  Roman  times 
would  not  have  allowed  such  an  artist  to  work  in  so  common 
a sToue  as  it  had  then  become. 

As  for  Aldus,  the  variety  both  of  manner  and  of  merit 
observable  even  in  the  indisputably  antique  gems,  signed 
with  this  name,  must  be  assigned  either  to  forgeiy,  or  else 
the  name,  even  when  genuine  and  antique,  may  have  been 
added  to  ancient  copies  of  his  actual  works.  The  best  and 
most  authentic  of  all  his  productions  is  the  Strozzi  head  of 
Esculapius,  a profile  of  sublime  beauty,  where  the  name 
appears  on  a tablet  Whoever  compares  this  head  with  the 
other  works  bearing  the  same  signature  will  find  it  diflicult  to 
persuade  himself  that  they  are  all  originals’ from  the  same 
hand.’ 

Acmon  is  known  to  us  by  a single  cameo,  a portrait  of 
Augustus,  a jirofile — laureated  head  upon  an  onyx  of  two 
layers,  Sard  and  Sapphirine,  in  the  Do  la  Turbie  Cabinet. 
The  work  of  this  cameo  is  executed  with  infinite  freedom  and 
facility,  so  as  to  appear  done  entirely  by  the  hand  and  not  by 
the  wheel — a peculiarity  observable  in  many  other  antique 
camei.  The  name  akmqn  is  engraved  beneath  the  bust 
From  his  style  ho  may  be  concluded  a pupil  of  Dioscorides. 

Cronius  was  apparently  anterior  to  the  times  of  ^Vngustus, 
for  it  is  probable  that  Pliny  followed  the  chronological  order 
in  placing  his  name  between  that  of  Pyrgoteles,  the  contempo- 

’ 'J'hc  age  of  Apollonius  is  fixed  ’ So  common  .a  name  as  Aulus 
liy  his  signature  on  the  portrait  of  was  doubtless  Iiomc  by  diflerent  art- 
Miecenas.  ists  and  at  different  dates. 
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rary  of  Alexander,  and  that  of  Dioscorides,  the  contemjwrary 
of  Augustus.  The  name  of  Cronins  appears  at  the  side  of  a 
standing  figui'e  of  Terj>sichore,  a design  afterwards  repeated 
by  Onesas  and  Allion,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  these 
two  latter  came  later  than  Cronius ; unless  indeed,  wliich  is 
very  probable,  the  intagli  of  all  three  are  but  copies  of  some 
famous  statue. 

Dioscorideg  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the  ancient  engravers. 
There  is  however  a great  variety  in  the  style  and  in  the 
merit  of  the  gems  distinguished  by  his  name.  Comparing 
together  the  impreasions  of  the  two  ^Mercuries  by  him,  any 
experienced  eye  will  detect  at  once  that  they  certainly  are 
not  productions  of  the  same  hand.  The  most  admirable  of 
aU  his  works  is  the  Head  of  lo,  which  cannot  bo  reproduced 
exactly  in  the  plaster-cast  on  account  of  the  under-cutting  of 
the  nose,  the  intaglio  being  a three-quarter  face.  It  is  far 
superior,  both  in  delicacy  and  correctness,  to  the  Demosthenes 
by  the  same  artist  in  the  Piombino  Cabinet.  'I’liis  last  is 
upon  a splendid  Amethyst,  but  shows  somewhat  of  stiffness 
and  hardness  in  its  manner.  Both  these  intagli  are  much 
more  deeply  cut  than  is  usual  with  antique  gems,  and  differ 
in  tliis  respect  from  his  “ Diomede,  master  of  the  I’alladium,” 
which  is  in  flat  relief.  It  is  however  very  probable  tliat  the 
difference  of  stylo  observable  in  his  works  may  arise  from 
the  distant  periods  of  his  professional  life  at  which  they  were 
respectively  executed : thus  his  Demosthenes  may  be  set 
down  as  one  of  his  earliest  productions,  for  certainly  there  is 
a perceptible  increase  in  freedom  of  tou(;h  between  his  por- 
trait of  Julius  Ccesar  and  that  of  Mtecenas,  in  which  the 
elderly  look  of  the  latter  would  indicate  the  lapse  of  many 
years  between  the  execution  of  the  two,  even  if  we  allow, 
what  was  most  probably  the  case,  that  the  head  of  Julius 
was  engraved  during  the  last  years  of  the  Dictator,  and  for 
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his  special  use  as  a private  signet.  The  native  country  of 
Dioscorides  is  known  from  the  inscription  on  the  Jlinerva  of 
the  Prince  di  Avella  at  Naples,  which  runs  thus : — “ Eutyches, 
son  of  Dioscorides  of  Acge,  miule  this.”  This  Aege  was  pro- 
bably the  town  of  that  name  in  Aeolia  of  Asia  Jlinor.^ 

HyUiu,  known  to  us  by  his  grand  Dionysiac  Bull,  treated 
in  a style  similar  to  the  type  of  the  autonomous  coins  of 
Sybaris,  may  for  this  very  reason  he  place<l  among  the  artists 
anterior  to  the  Roman  empire. 

Of  Antiochus  the  date  is  quite  unknown.  The  Head  of 
Sabina,  ascribed  to  him  by  Bracci,  does  in  reality  read 
Antiochis,  the  name  of  the  lady  it  represents.  To  the  age  of 
Septimius  Severus  we  may  safely  assign  Gauranus,  Carjms, 
and  Ajudles,  ab.surdly  read  Apsalus  by  Stosch. 

Amongst  those  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Augustus  we  may 
reckon  Apollodotus,  for  his  style,  though  not  altogether  accu- 
rate, is  yet  of  considerable  simplicity ; Plutarchus,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  characters  of  his  signature  on  his  cameo 
at  Florence,  a design  also  treated  with  considerable  talent ; 
and  Teucer,  on  account  of  the  jmrity  of  his  style.  Caecas  is  but 
the  false  reading  of  Cascae,  the  owner’s  name.  Lucius,  from 
his  name,  belongs  to  imperial  times. 

To  return  to  Roman  artists  belonging  to  the  Greek  si.-hool. 


* Tbia  fonn  of  the  artist’s  signa- 
ture tijion  a gem  is  quite  without 
precedent.  Visconti  appears  to  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  its  authenticity, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  some  Italian  gein-improver 
by  the  inscription  on  the  splendid 
mosaic  found  at  Pompeii  in  17C4, 
representing  a comic  scene,  * Dios- 
corides of  Samos  made  this.’  Tliis 
picture  is  the  very  perfection  of  the 
art  of  the  mosaic  worker,  and  may 
be  assigned  with  some  confidence  to 
the  great  engraver  himself  if  we 


bear  in  mind  the  versatility  of  ge- 
nius of  the  old  artists,  as  well  as 
rare  occurrence  of  the  name ; tlie 
same  peculiarity  of  spelling  occurs 
in  this  also  as  upon  the  gems,  where 
we  always  find  Dioscourides,  not 
Dioscorides.  As  the  early  mosaics 
were  principally  a>m posed  of  tesserae 
of  hard  stones,  and  not  exclusively 
of  glass,  like  those  of  Byzantine  date, 
there  is  a kind  of  relationship  be- 
tween mosaic  and  the  art  of  gem- 
engraving,  by  which  he  .subsequently 
lieeame  illnstrious. 
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such  as  Quintus,  Aulus,  and  Gnseus.  The  finest  works  of  the 
last  are  his  young  Hercules,  his  Cleopatra,  one  in  the  Strozzi, 
the  other  in  the  Kircherian  Collection  at  Rome.  Both  are 
examples  of  most  ('xquisite  skill.  His  Juno  Lanuviua,  or 
Head  of  Hercules  covered  with  the  hide  of  the  Bull  of  ]Mara- 
thon,  is  indeed  an  antique  intaglio,  but  the  name  Gnseus  is 
a forgery  of  Ant.  I’iklor. 

Of  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire,  the  famous  Sapphire  of 
Constantins,  published  by  Ducange,  is  now  in  the  Einuccini 
Cabinet  at  Florence.  To  this  epoch  must  be  assigned  Chaere- 
mon,  Phocas,  Nicephorus,  and  Zosimus,  if  indeed  the  works 
bearing  these  names  are  originals,  and  not  copies  of  more 
ancient  gems.  As  for  the  names  themselves,  they  afford  no 
argument  as  to  the  date  of  the  artists,  having  been  borne  in 
the  early  as  well  as  in  the  later  times  of  Greece. 

Tlie  large  size  and  beauty  of  the  pieces  of  Sardonyx  used 
for  the  Byzantine  camei  representing  Scriptural  subjects,  is  a 
proof  that  the  decay  of  the  empire  had  not  rendered  tJieso 
stones  more  rare  or  more  difficult  to  procure — a fact  con- 
firming the  opinion  that  the  supply  of  this  material  came 
from  India,  with  which  a very  active  trade  was  kept  up  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Greek  empire. 


THE  ANTIQUE  GEMS  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

These  hidden  treasures  of  the  great  National  Collection,  a 
portion  of  its  contents  so  highly  interesting  and  yet  so  little 
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known,  may  be  briefly  noticed  in  this  place,  inasmuch  as 
amongst  tliein  will  bo  found  some  gems  inscribed  with  tlie 
signature  of  the  artist,  which  may  be  ranked  amongst  the 
finest  in  existence.  The  collection  is  small  in  point  of 
numbers,  consisting  of  about  500  rings  and  unset  stones; 
the  former  arranged  in  five  cases  and  mounted  in  gold,  with 
some  few  in  silver  settings.  They  come  fronj  the  bequests 
of  Townley,  Payne  Knight,  and  Cracherode ; the  collcetion 
of  the  latter  containing  indeed  no  work  of  very  great  im- 
jKirtance,  but  still  characterised  throughout  by  liis  usual 
excellent  taste  in  the  selection  of  nothing  but  what  is  to  be 
admired  cither  for  the  elegance  of  the  subject  or  the  beauty 
of  its  execution  ; or  lastly,  for  the  fine  quality  of  the  stone 
itself.  For  example,  to  take  a single  instance  in  this  casket, 
an  Emerald,  engraved  with  a Cupid  teasing  a goose  with  a 
bunch  of  gra|)es,  is'  in  every  resjiect  the  most  charming 
intaglio  that  can  l>c  jwssibly  imagined,  and  equally  graceful 
is  the  Cupid  mounted  on  a dolphin,  cut  on  a fine  Aqua- 
marine. 

But  the  Townley  gems  number  in  their  ranks  some  half 
flo/en  intagli  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  most  famous 
cabinets  of  Europe.  First  among  these  is  the  Julius  Crnsar 
of  Dioscorides,  a front-face  portrait  on  Surd,  the  brows 
encircled  with  a laurel  wcath  (its  leaves  of  unusual  size)  the 
face  full  of  life  and  energy,  but  hard-featured,  haggard,  and 
expressed  with  all  the  unflattering  fidelity  of  a photograph ; 
and  evidently  taken  but  shortly  before  the  close  of  his  life. 
The  name  of  Dioscorides  is  engraved  at  the  side  in  the  most 
minute  and  elegant  characters,  indubitably  of  the  same  time 
as  the  intaglio  itself.  Far  superior  to  this  in  beauty  of 
subject,  though  yielding  to  it  in  historical  importance,  is  the 
front-face  bust  of  an  empress,  probably  Livia  in  the  character 
of  Abundantia,  with  veiled  head,  and  holding  a cornucopia 
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It  bears  tlie  letters  Eni,  aud  therefore  is  with  little  doubt 
from  the  hand  of  Ej)itynchanus,  the  author  of  the  famous 
head  of  Germanicus,  in  the  Paris  Cabinet.  The  stone  is  a 
fine  dark  Amethyst.  Perseus  stan<ling  and  holding  the  harpd 
in  one  hand,  in  the  other  the  Gorgon’s  head,  upon  a large 
Sard,  is  a figure  of  careful  aud  minute  finish.  Of  Aspasius  we 
find  here  two  works:  the  first,  a full-face  of  the  bearded 
Bacchus  oil  red  Jasper,  very  dec]ily  cut,  and  of  the  most 
vigorous  execution ; the  name  inscribed  in  small  neat  letters 
across  the  breast  of  the  bu.st  The  work  is  worthy  of  the  age 
of  Augustus ; still  there  is  something  in  the  aspect  of  the 
stone  itself  that  appears  to  tell  against  its  antiquity.  The 
other  intaglio  by  the  same  artist,  representing  an  Athenian 
warrior  supporting  a dying  Amazon,  her  shield  and  battle-axe 
cast  on  the  ground,  is  an  exquisite  design  of  high  finish,  u{K)U 
Amethyst  A full-face  jxirtrait  of  a young  man  (apparently 
one  of  the  family  of  Augustus)  by  Aelins,  upon  a Sard,  is  an 
admirable  work,  both  for  expression  aud  execution,  and 
undoubtedly  antique.  Cupid  advancing  to  tlie  rescue  of 
Psyche  caught  by  the  foot  in  a trap,  engraved  by  Pamphilus 
on  a most  splendid  ruby  coloured  Sard,  is  a lovely  compo- 
sition, but  is  either  the  work  of  some  eminent  Italian  artist 
of  modern  times,  or  else  tlie  stone  has  been  re-polished  ; for 
it  certainly  does  not  present  an  antique  surface.  There  is 
also  an  intaglio  by  Heius ; the  work,  though  antique,  is  by  no 
means  of  the  archaic  stylo  characterising  the  famous  Diana 
by  the  same  artist,  which  Visconti  considered  to  lx“  the 
oldest  gem  in  existence  inscribed  with  the  engraver’s  name. 
Heius  however  was  a common  name  among  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  and  may  have  been  borne  by  more  artists  than  one, 
and  at  different  dates.  A head  of  a laughing  faun  (strongly 
resembling  the  portrait  of  John  Wilkes),  a face  beaming  with 
mirth  and  mischief,  by  Ammonius,  whose  signature,  cut  in 
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the  finest  characters  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  gem,  is 
almost  imperceptible,  closes  this  list  of  inscribed  intagli. 
The  Jacinth,  on  which  beams  forth  this  embodiment  of  fun 
and  frolic,  is  the  most  splendid  stone  of  the  kind  for  colour 
and  lustre  that  has  ever  come  in  my  way. 

Many  also  of  the  nninscribed  intagli  are  equal  to  any  of 
the  above  in  artistic  merit.  Worthy  of  sj)ecial  notice 
amongst  these,  is  a sacred  hawk,  on  Sard,  in  the  Greco- 
Egyptian  style,  and  though  of  smaller  size,  by  no  means 
inferior  in  execution  to  the  famous  gem  of  the  same  subject 
in  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  an  intaglio  always  quoted  as  the 
masterj)iece  of  that  period  of  the  art.  Another,  of  the 
highest  interest  to  numismatists,  is  a Sard  engraved  with  the 
human-headed  bull  with  the  legend  rE.\A2  in  the  field,  done 
in  a very  ancient  manner,  and  exactly  resembling  the  typo 
of  the  early  coins  of  that  city.  A Medusa’s  head  in  profile  is 
of  uncommon  merit.  A female  sacrificing  to  Priapus  is 
equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  execution,  and  for 
the  singularity  of  the  design.  This  part  of  the  collection 
also  boasts  of  many  fragments  of  gems  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  and  still  preserving  portions  of  engravings  whoso 
wonderful  beauty  only  serves  to  make  us  the  more  feel  the 
irrciiarable  lo.ss  of  the  entire  work.  I may  single  out  for 
particular  mention  a large  brown  Sardonyx,  bearing  the 
lower  portion  of  an  exquisite  female  profile,  backed  by  a head 
of  Ammon,  which  has  apparently  formed  the  neck-piece  of 
the  helmet  originally  covering  the  head  of  the  goddess ; a 
work  in  very  flat  relief,  and  of  the  best  Greek  period. 
Another  preserves  a portion  of  the  portrait  of  Caracalla,  of 
the  size  of  his  largest  medallions,  and  most  characteristic  and 
life-like  in  the  expression  of  his  truculent  physiognomy. 

Tlie  collection  is  also  peculiarly  rich  in  Gnostic  gems,  most 
of  the  finest  examples  that  have  been  published  at  various 
times  (many  of  them  of  a degree  of  excellence  in  point  of  art 
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far  beyond  any  tliat  I bad  met  with  elsewhere),  having 
gradually  found  tlieir  way  from  different  cabinets  into  this 
haven  of  unbroken  rest.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of  that  rarest 
class  of  tliem  all,  the  intagli  of  orthodox  Christian  origin, 
a detailed  notice  will  be  made  under  the  proper  heads. 

The  .scaralnd  likewise  are  of  especial  interest,  both  for  sub- 
jects and  materials ; os  regards  the  latter  point,  may  be  noticed 
one  quite  unique,  being  formetl  out  of  a Carbuncle  of  the 
most  jicrfect  quality,  and  hardly  to  bo  distinguished  from  the 
finest  Ruby. 


Hy4r»uU«.  naauiii. 


As  for  gems  stiU  retaining  their  antique  settings  this 
collection  cannot  be  matched  by  any  in  Europe  : it  certainly 
surpasses  in  this  department  those  of  the  UlTizi  and  of  the 
Mxiseo  Borbonico.  Here  too,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
rule,  the  artistic  merit  of  the  gem  is,  in  most  instances,  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  value  and  singularity  of  the  mounting. 
One  remarkable  exception  however  must  here  be  noted,  a 
magnificent  intaglio  of  Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra,  very 
deeply  cut  on  a rich  Sard,  and  set  in  a massy  gold  ring,  of 
the  form  fashionable  during  the  Lower  Empire.  Another 
intaglio  of  very  fine  work  is  to  be  seen  set  in  a broad 
bordered  oval  brooch,  the  surface  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  filigree  arabesques  in  the  most  elegant  Greek  taste. 
This  unique  example  of  the  employment  of  an  intaglio  as  the 
decoration  of  a fibula  was  discovered  in  Sicily  ; and  both  the 
intaglio  and  its  setting  are  evidently  coeval,  and  date  from 
the  most  flourishing  times  of  Syracusan  art.  The  wonderful 
lion-ring  of  the  Princess  di  Canino,  the  masterpiece  of  the 
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Etruscan  goldsmith,  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list  of  these 
treasures.  I observed  also  a largo  and  massy  gold  signet 
with  the  device  cut  upon  the  metal,  an  undoubtedly  authentic 
instance  of  this  much-forged  class  of  anticjues.  Here  also 
is  preserved  one  of  the  most  tasteful  adaptations  of  an 
antique  gem  to  mediajval  usages  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  notice  : a pretty  bust  on  Sai-d,  set  in  a gracefully  shajied 
ring  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  appears  from  the  Lombardic 
legend  surrounding  tlie  bizzel  and  covering  the  sliank.  Some 
astrological  emblems  introduced  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
ring  plainly  indicate  its  Italian  origin. 

The  Camei  of  this  collection  although  presenting  none 
of  groat  importance  for  their  volume,  have  yet  several  in 
their  number  that  deserve  notice  on  account  of  their  beauty 
and  their  authenticity.  Amongst  these  may  be  pomted  out 
as  wortliy  of  special  consideration  a head  of  Serapis,  a front- 
face,  in  half  relief;  profile  portraits  of  Domitian  and  Julia 
side  by  side ; and  a fragment  of  an  Europa  on  the  Bull. 
This  last,  together  with  the  two  horses,  the  remains  of  a 
victory  in  a biga,  surpass  in  s])irited  design  and  delicate 
execution  any  antique  works  of  this  class  that  I have  ever 
examine(L  Another,  a lion  pa.ssant  cut  in  low  relief  out  of 
tlie  red  layer  of  a Sardonyx,  a highly  finished  work  of  the 
best  period  of  the  art,  has  its  value  still  further  eiilianced  by 
the  letters  lavr  med.  engraved  upon  the  field;  showing 
that  it  had  once  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Lorenzo  dci 
Medici.  The  stone,  set  in  a ring,  has  its  surface  covered  by  a 
glass  like  that  of  a watch,  to  protect  it  from  injury  : a proof 
of  the  value  set  upon  it  by  its  first  possessor.  A gold  snufl' 
box,  presented  by  Pius  VII  to  Napoleon  at  Tolentiuo,  has  the 
Lid  set  with  an  excellent  antique  cameo  in  fiat  relief  on  a 
beautiful  Onyx  of  several  layers ; the  subject,  a young  faun 
riding  on  a goat,  and  expressed  with  much  spirit  and  minute- 
ness. This  precious  antique  was  doubtless  selected  to  adorn 
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the  presentation  box,  as  being  held  far  superior  in  value  to 
the  diamonds  usually  employed  to  ornament  gifts  of  tliis 
description.  The  number  of  loose  scarabei  of  all  varieties, 
which  unfortunately  my  time  did  not  allow  of  my  examining, 
is  very  large,  and  is  said  to  include  many  of  the  greatest 
interest  both  for  subject  and  for  workmanship.  The  Baby- 
lonian Cylinders,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  Jluseum  of  the 
nation  par-eminence  of  Oriental  travellers,  form  the  most, 
complete  and  extensive  collection  as  yet  made  of  that  class  of 
engraved  stones ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Indian  and 
Persian  stone  seals  lately  displaye<l  in  the  gallery  containing 
the  antique  glass.  I also  looked  with  much  intere.st  mingled 
with  amusement  at  the  famous  Flora,  the  Cameo  which  first 
brought  Pistrucci  into  notice,  having  been  palmed  off  upon 
Payne  Knight  and  the  first  cognoscenti  of  his  day  as  one  of 
the  finest  productions  of  ancient  Greek  art.  It  speaks  little 
for  the  practical  knowledge  of  these  collectors  that  they 
should  have  been  thus  imposed  on  by  this  head ; for  the  very 
first  view  of  it  would  now  cause  it  to  be  referred  at  best  to  no 
earlier  ejioch  than  that  of  the  Cinque-Cento  school.  Tlie  face, 
broken  off  at  the  neck  * to  augment  the  colour  of  antiquity, 
is  very  much  under-cut,  so  as  to  be  in  three-quarters  relief, 
and  the  hair  adorned  with  a garland  of  red  roses,  in  execrable 
taste  and  clearly  stamping  the  date  of  its  execution.  In 
other  re.spects  the  work  is  fair  enough,  but  certainly  not 
superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  the  camei  of  the  Italian 
Kenaissance ; and  infinitely  below  the  expectations  I had 
formed  of  so  highly  lauded  a performance. 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  at  least  the  camei,  together 
with  the  intagli  on  opaque  stones — accompanie<l  by  their  casts 
in  plaster  of  Paris — might  be  exliibited  in  the  public  part  of 

’ On  this  section  of  tlie  nock  setting,  so  as  to  be  al)le  at  pleasure 
Pistrucci  is  said  to  have  engraved  to  claim  the  authorship  of  the 
his  name,  which  is  conceale<l  by  the  work. 
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the  Museum,  arranged  under  glass  and  close  to  its  surface,  as 
is  done  in  the  Bibliothcque  Imperialo.  The  work  on  the 
transparent  stones,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  well  examined  unless 
the  light  be  suffered  to  pass  through  them  by  an  arrangement 
for  raising  the  cases  in  which  they  are  fixed  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  where,  by  turning  a screw, 
the  trays  can  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  admit  the  light  at 
any  angle  required  for  the  examination  of  the  cutting.  K 
this,  however,  should  be  impracticable  here  from  the  want  of 
side  windows  in  the  public  galleries,  all  amateurs  would  be 
well  content  with  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  these  gems 
merely  ranged  horizontally  beneath  the  eye,  if  at  the  same 
time  provided  with  their  impressions  in  plaster. 

Mention  may  here  bo  made  of  the  Townley  Pastes,  amongst 
wliich  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  examples 
known  of  pieces  of  this  kind ; one  quite  unique,  inscribed  with 
the  artist’s  name,  and  the  Bonus  Eventus  already  noticed,  so 
remarkable  for  its  dimensions  and  the  excellence  and  pecu* 
liarity  of  its  workmanship.  These  have  lately  been  exposed 
to  the  public  view  amongst  the  other  specimens  of  antique 
glass,  and  thus  furnish  an  additional  argument  why  their 
more  important  prototypes  in  real  gems  should  be  drawn 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  buried — 
that  is  to  say,  ever  since  the  removal  of  the  last  portions  of 
the  former  Montague  House,  up  to  which  time  the  cases 
might  be  seen  under  glass  in  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  back 
stairs  leading  up  to  the  old  apartments  of  that  mansion. 
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THE  DEVONSHIRE  GEMS. 

Tliis  Collection  was  formed  by  William  tho  third  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  during  the  first  half  of  tlie  last  century;  and, 
augmented  in  its  descent  to  the  present  possessor,  now  num- 
bers upwards  of  five  hundred  gems,  including  some  of  the 
finest  antiques,  both  in  cameo  and  in  intaglio,  as  yet  kno\^Ti 
to  tho  world.  From  this  treasure,  eighty-eight  gems  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  material  and  the  most  interesting  in  sub- 
ject, were  selected  by  Mr.  Hancock  (whom  I have  to  thank 
for  the  permission  to  make  a careful  examination  of  the 
suite),  and  mounted  (with  a delicacy  of  taste  only  surpassed 
by  the  skill  of  the  workmanship)  in  a complete  set  of  orna- 
ments, to  be  worn,  for  the  first  time,  by  tho  Coimtess  of 
Granville,  lady  of  the  English  ambassador,  at  the  coronation 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia.  This  parure  consists  of 
seven  ornaments ; — a Comb,  a Bandeau,  a Stomacher,  a 
Necklace,  a Diadem,  a Coronet,  and  a Bracelet  Tlie 
setting  is  an  admirable  reproduction  of  the  elaborately 
artistic  style  of  the  French  Renaissance,  most  carefully 
enaracllcil,  and  enriched  with  brilliants.  The  “ motive,”  to 
sj)eak  technically,  of  the  whole  design,  was  the  original  frame 
of  the  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  executed  by  her  own 
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jeweller  Hilliard,  now  Ibmiing  the  chief  oruuinent  (quite 
in  its  pristine  state)  of  the  Diiulem,  into  which  it  law  been 
introduced  without  the  slightest  alteration.  The  other  stoires, 
I am  informed,  were  all  loose  when  selected  to  be  emidoyed 
in  carrying  out  this  mt)st  fortunate  idea.  It  was  justly 
observed  at  the  time,  “that  Jloore’s  oft  quoted  line, — 

‘ Rich  nml  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore,’ 

never  had  a closer  application  than  to  the  matchless  parure 
worn  by  the  lady  of  our  ambassador  at  the  recent  coronation 
at  JIoscow.  ^^'hile  others  were  vicing  in  the  splendour  of 
their  jewels,  in  which  the  Russian  imperial,  jrrincely,  and 
noble  families  are  very  rich,  none  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion as  the  Countess  of  Granville,  whose  parure  was  the 
triumph  of  art  over  mere  material  wealth.  Others  displayed 
a perfect  blaze  of  diainond.s,  but  it  was  for  the  English  latly 
to  assert  a higher  splendour ; and  if  their  jewels  were  the 
more  costly,  hers  were  positively  priceless.  For  while  lost 
diamonds  may  be  replace<l,  each  of  these  fine  gems  is  uniejue, 
and  so  fiu"  has  the  gem-engraver’s  art  been  lost,  that  there 
exists  no  artist  who  could  protluce  anything  to  compare  with 
the  choice  works  of  the  Cinque-Cento  j>eriod,  much  less  with 
tlie  liigher  and  more  unattainable  excellence  of  the  best 
times  of  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  art.  It  was  a happy 
thought  of  the  Duke  to  have  had  coiLstructed,  out  of  this  rich 
store  of  art-trea.sures,  a suite  of  i)ersonal  dcconitions  fit  for 
the  adornment  of  o’  en  or  empress.  To  any  one  who  lias 
not  seen  these  ornanit-uts,  the  impression  likely  to 

be  conveyed  by  im  a series  of  cameos  combined — in 

a neckhwe  for  ins+  -is,  that  it  would  be  somewhat  mono- 
tonous and  heavy.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact ; 
and  we  were  especially  gratified  with  three  of  its  features, — 
the  admirable  harmony  with  diversify  of  colour  giving  a 
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peculiarly  sol't  aud  mellow  tone  to  the  ensemble,  the  agree- 
able forms  of  contour  selected,  and  the  exceedingly  light  and 
elegant  mountings,  wholly  free  from  heaviness  or  dullness  of 
effect” 

I shall  now  proceed  to  make  a few  rem'arks  upon  the  most 
important  of  these  gems,  following  the  order  in  which  they 
are  numbered  in  the  descriptive  catalogue. 

The  Comb. — No.  2 is  a small  and  delicately  worked  cameo. 
Head  of  Leander : an  early  work  ; probably  Greek. 

No.  4.  A portrait  of  Charles  I.,  interesting  as  a specimen 
of  the  decline  of  the  newly  revived  art,  and  very  rare. 

No.  C.  A large  cameo ; bold  antique  work ; a Centaur 
bearing  a Bacchante  on  his  back. 

No.  7.  The  principal  ornament  of  this  piece  is  the  famous 
portrait  intaglio  of  Sapor,  on  a beautiful  Amethyst  of  uil- 
common  dimensions;  the  finest  relic  in  existence  of  later 
Persian  art.  The  monarch  appears  with  the  usual  stem 
expression  of  face  seen  in  all  the  Persian  regal  portraits,  his 
beard  elaborately  curled.  Ids  hair  falling  in  long  ringlets, 
and  his  head  covered  with  a tiara  edged  udth  pearls.  Around 
run  two  lines  of  well  cut  Pehlevi  letters. 

No.  8 is  one  of  the  finest  camei  of  the  collection  : a Faun 
balancing  his  youngster  on  his  right  foot.  The  attitudes  of 
the  pair  most  natimal,  and  the  anatomical  forms  rendered 
with  the  greatest  knowledge  and  exactness.  'J'his  is  to  all 
appearance  a work  of  the  Greek  pericxl.  T!  '^‘■sign  is  cut 
in  the  white  stratum  upon  a dark 

The  Bandeau.— Oi  this  (hfe  ■>  ..-the  fai-- 

famed  work  of  Dioscorides,  k.  e Ibonnsle,  master 

of  the  Palladium.”  The  hero  apj  d,  with  one  leg 

extended,  and  contemplating  the  statue  pia...  i on  a cipjms 
before  him.  Tlic  intaglio,  on  a large  red  Sard,  is  in  some- 
what shallow  relief,  and  certainly  not  equal  in  merit  to  the 
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portraits  by  the  same  engraver.  The  signature  of  tlie  artist 
is,  however,  antique  beyond  all  suspicion ; and  for  this 
historical  recommendation  (another  instance  of  the  valne  of 
a name),  the  stone  was  purchased,  it  is  said,  for  1000^.  by 
the  founder  of  the  collection.  The  characters  are  extremely 
minute  and  well-formed,  agreeing  with  those  inscribed  on 
his  portraits  of  Julius  Ccesar  and  of  Maecenas.  Probably 
from  the  exaggerated  idea  one  had  conceived  beforehand  of 
the  transcendent  excellence  of  this  artist  from  the  sight  of 
his  heads  (in  which  doubtless  his  forte  lay),  the  first  view  of 
this  group  is  rather  di.sapiminting,  although  had  it  been 
nameless  it  would  present  much  to  admire. 

To  keep  fitting  company  with  this  most  precious  antique, 
•lie  other  stones  mounted  in  the  bandeau  have  been  selected 
from  those  the  most  valuable  in  material  of  the  whole 
aumber  employed.  They  are  Oriental  precious  stones  of 
uncommon  beauty,  and  are  rather  lessened  than  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  work  upon  them,  which  (in  accordance  with  the 
usual  rule)  is  always  found  the  best  on  the  cheapest  stones, 
when  these  are  truly  of  antique  date. 

No.  8.  A Sapphire  of  the  most  perfect  quality,  with  a 
head  of  Augustus ; a very  deep  intaglio,  and  apparently  good 
work  of  his  period, — certainly  the  finest  stone  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen  engraved  upon. 

And  the  same  remark  as  to  the  quality  of  the  stone  will 
apply  to  No.  *•),  a superb  Emerald  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude. " u.  ib-^«S'^.faced  Medusa’s  Head,  in  very  high 
relief,  ui...  .*'(  ' * 'man  work.  Nothing  is  more 

dillicnlt  than  to  <e  - Mhe’ antiquity  of  this  class  of 

caiuei  in  the  , - ravyirf-  stones,  the  surfaces  of  which  bid 
defiance  to  ttur  changes  wrought  by  time  in  all  the  varieties 
of  the  quartz  species : but  in  this  instance,  besides  the 
extreme  grandeur  of  the  treatment  and  boldness  of  the  lines. 
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it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  artist  of  the  llenai.ssance  would 
have  obtained  from  his  patron  an  Emerald  of  such  high  in- 
trinsic value  (incomparably  higher  then  than  now),  merely  as 
a material  on  which  to  display  lii.s  skill,  however  great  might 
have  been  his  reputation  at  the  court  of  the  Pope  or  Medici 
of  the  periotL 

Nos.  12  and  14  are  two  Plasmas  or  Prases  of  Homan  work ; 
one  an  intaglio  of  Serapis,  the  other  of  Venus  Victrix.  They 
have  probably  been  introduced  for  their  colour’s  sake,  being 
line  specimens  of  that  gem,  and  little  inferior  to  the  Emerald. 

No.  15.  A head  of  Silenus,  full-face,  on  Jacinth,  in  very 
high  relief ; a very  spirited  work,  and  the  gem  of  the  very 
finest  quality  for  tint  and  brilliancy. 

No.  14.  An  intaglio,  head  of  a youth,  very  deej)ly  cut  on 
a pale  octagonal  Sapphire,  is  apparently  an  interesting 
example  of  the  style  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

But  No.  17  may  claim  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
valuable  intaglio,  as  far  as  its  material  is  concenied,  that 
graces  any  cabinet  of  gems.  It  is  a perfect  Buby  of  the 
most  delicious  cerise  colour,  weighing,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  eye,  three  carats,  and  consequently  of  enor- 
mous value  as  a precious  stone.  The  Venus  and  Cupid 
engraved  mxm  it  are  deej)ly  cut  in  the  visual  style  of  niidtUe 
Homan  work,  but  the  figures  are  of  very  mediocre  execution, 
and  by  no  means  compensate  for  the  damage  done  to  the 
Huby,  in  its  character  of  an  ornamental  jewel,  by  the  excision 
of  so  much  of  its  beauteous  surfiUje.  The  cor  'sjiondiug 
stone.  No.  9 (at  the  other  e.xtremity  of  the  bandeau),  is  also 
a Huby,  but  of  very  inferior  qtiu...y,  llie  intaglio  it  bears, 
a Faun’s  Head,  is  greatly  su}>erior  to  lliis  in  jx)iut  of  art,  and 
of  much  earlier  date. 

In  the  Stomacher  the  gems  most  deserving  of  attention 
(where  all  is  good)  are, — 
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No.  23.  A eumeo,  white  on  u dark  ground,  u Roman 
Emperor  seated  on  a throne,  by  the  side  of  a female  com- 
pletely veiled,  and  presenting  a sword  to  a warrior  standing 
before  him.  This  group  is  msually  explained  as  representing 
Tiberius  and  Drusus,  which,  however,  does  not  account  for 
the  introduction  of  tlie  veiled  lady.  A more  probable  con- 
jecture of  its  meaning  is  that  the  investiture  of  Tiberius 
with  the  tribunician  power  by  his  stepfather  Augiistus,  in  the 
presence  of  Livia  (who  always  appears  veiled  in  her  portraits), 
is  here  expressed.  As  a work  of  art  nothing  can  exceed  this 
cameo  in  accurate  drawing  and  delicate  finish.  The  figures 
are  kept  in  flat  relief. 

No.  24.  A profile  of  Alexander ; white,  on  a pinkish  ground, 
in  flat  relief,  and  of  a stylo  nearly  coeval  with  his  times. 

No.  25.  An  Europa  carried  upon  the  Bull,  preceded  and 
followed  by  Tritons  sounding  their  conchs ; at  her  feet  are 
dolphins,  and  in  the  rear  are  two  Cupids,  one  seated  on  a 
dolphin  and  carrying  a crown  ; in  the  background  is  a very 
elaborate  landscape  ; all  the  figures  are  a pure  white  on  a dark 
ground.  This  cameo  is  a masterpiece  of  the  Cinque-Cento 
school  in  its  fullest  perfection ; admirable  in  composition, 
and  exquisitely  finished  in  every  part : it  is,  in  fact,  a picture 
worked  out  in  an  Onyx,  and  bears  no  resemblance  in  its 
treatment  to  the  simjilicity  of  antique  works  in  the  same 
material. 

No.  2b  is  a very  large  intaglio  of  Mars,  in  Lapis-lazuli  of 
the  finest  colour,  apparently  a work  of  the  Renaissance. 

No.  29.  Head  of  Minerva,  the  helmet  ornamented  with 
the  group  of  Leda  and  the  Swan,  of  which  the  wings  form 
the  crest  of  the  helmet.  A work  fidl  of  tlie  grotesque  vigour 
of  the  Florentine  Cinqne-Cento,  and  ent  on  a remarkably 
beantiful  Onyx,  the  brown  and  white  layers  of  which  have 
been  employeil  with  the  greates-t  skill,  and  produce  a very 
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striking  effect,  so  that  this  cameo  arrests  the  eye  before  any 
of  the  other  more  important  gems  mounted  in  this  ornament. 

No.  30.  A seated  figure  of  Clotho  ■with  her  distafl’ ; a 
cameo  in  high  relief,  and  the  body,  completely  nude,  most 
exquisitely  modelled  in  the  w'hite  stratum  upon  the  dark 
ground  of  an  Onyx ; this  is  evidently  an  antique  of  the 
Grecian  period. 

No.  31.  A large  Sard  intaglio,  Ganymede  feeding  the 
Eagle,  is  good  Boman  work,  on  a splendid  stone  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  richness  of  colour. 

The  NeckUice  is  composed  of  twenty-one  gems,  set  in 
separate  collets,  and  siispended  from  a plaited  gold-chain,  in 
such  a manner  that  a pair  of  intagli  of  a red  colour  (Sards 
or  Garnets)  hang  between  each  cameo,  so  as  to  afford  the 
required  contrast  of  tints.  Amongst  these  intagli  I noticed 
some  apparently  of  exquisite  work,  and  fine  Greek  gems. 
The  camei,  more  easily  examined  than  these,  of  wliich  the 
delicate  moimting  renders  the  taking  impressions  impossible, 
present  the  following  interesting  gems. 

No.  3G.  A portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  white  on  a dark 
ground ; the  hair,  edges  of  the  ruff,  and  ornaments  on  the 
dress,  are  rendered  in  a brown  layer.  This  is  ascribed,  with 
justice,  to  Coldore,  and  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the  latest 
Cinque-Cento  camei,  the  bust  being  in  high  relief,  and  the 
projections  very  much  rounded  off  and  polished. 

No.  39.  A Venus  and  Satyr,  of  the  Cinque-Cento,  a very 
beautiful  Onyx,  the  pinky  layers  of  which  have  been  used 
with  great  eflect  for  the  flesh  of  the  figures. 

No.  41.  A Venus  Victrhc;  a beautiful  antique. 

No.  42.  Portrait  of  Tiberius,  forming  the  centre  of  the 
necklace.  A fine  Boman  gem : the  head  is  white  on  a dark 
ground ; the  laurel  ■wreath,  and  the  border  surrounding  the 
cameo,  ai'e  brown  ; outside  the  bonier  is  an  .Vrabic  inscription, 
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with  the  name  of  Alnaser  Abu  Saadal  Jlahanimed,  a Mam- 
luk  prince  of  Cairo  about  119(5. 

No.  48,  a most  interesting  cameo,  is  a portrait  of 
Edward  VI.,  full  face,  in  flat  relief,  white  on  a dark  ground, 
the  cap  and  ilross  brown.  The  work  is  very  delicate,  and 
the  Sardonyx  one  of  the  finest  quality.  The  reverse  has  the 
same  jiortrait  in  intaglio. 

No.  .51,  another  excellent  Cinque-Cento  work,  is  Mutius 
Screvola  brought  before  Porsenna.  The  group  consist.s  of 
the  king,  Scaevola,  and  two  warriors,  and  is  cleverly  executed 
in  white  on  a dark  ground. 

Of  the  Diadem,  also  set  with  twenty-one  stones,  intagli  and 
camei,  the  most  attractive  are, — 

No.  57.  A cameo  biLst,  white  on  a dark  ground,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  still  set  in  the  original  enamelled  locket,  and 
containing,  at  the  back,  two  mucli  faded  miniatures,  by 
Hilliard,  of  the  queen  and  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  ornament  was  worn  by  the  queen  her- 
self. The  cameo  is  as  usual  ascribed  to  Valerio  Helli,  II 
Vicentino ; who,  by  the  way,  died  in  1546,  or  twelve  years 
before  Elizabeth’s  accession,  and  who  besides  never  was  in 
England.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  a work  of  Coldore,  who  is 
known  to  have  executed  jjortraits  of  Elizabeth  for  his  master 
Henry  IV. ; for  its  treatment  is  altogether  in  the  style  of 
his  period,  not  in  the  early  and  stiff  manner  of  H Vicentino’s 
age. 

No.  63,  the  principal  or  centre-piece  of  the  diadem,  may 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  antique  camei  in  existence. 
The  subject  is  a Victory  in  her  car,  and  rarely  has  an  Onyx 
of  so  fine  a quality  had  all  its  capabilities  brought  into 
employment  with  such  exquisite  skill.  Victory  herself  is 
fonned  in  the  blue  stratum,  her  drapery  in  the  brown  ; one 
of  the  horses  is  of  a bluish  tinge,  the  other  brown  and  white 
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with  the  mane  blue.  The  work  Ls  in  very  flat  relief,  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  coloured 
strata  of  the  stone  ; and  is,  besides,  of  so  smooth  and  ])olished 
a surface,  as  to  produce  the  eflect  of  enamels  fused  upon  a 
dark  ground,  rather  than  that  of  a design  worked  out  of  so 
olxlurato  a substance.  On  the  back  of  the  Onyx  a Cinque- 
Cento  artist  has  engraved  a River  god,  the  Arno ; a clever 
performance,  and  affording  a useful  comparison,  ns  regards 
its  treatment  and  mechauical  execution,  with  the  matchless 
Greek  work  on  the  other  face  of  the  stone.  This  gem  also 
retains  its  enamelled  Florentine  setting. 

No.  CG,  admirable  for  its  historic  interest,  rarity,  and 
workmanship,  represents  busts  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three 
children ; worked  out  in  the  flat  and  minute  manner  of  the 
early  portrait  camei  already  treated  of.  The  king  is  re- 
presented in  full  face,  a most  characteristic  likeness ; his 
children  in  profile.  The  figures  are  iu  wliite  on  a dark 
ground,  the  ornaments  of  the  caps  and  dresses  in  brown, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  this  early  school.  It  woidd 
be  highly  interesting  to  ascertain  if  any  Italian  artist,  capable 
of  executing  so  excellent  a performance,  ever  visited  England 
in  this  reign ; or  if  these  portraits  were  done  after  miniatures 
transmitted  by  Henry  to  Piu-is  or  to  Florence.® 

Of  the  intagli  set  in  the  diadem,  three  are  heads  of 
Socrates,  one  of  Greek  the  others  of  Roman  work,  showing 
how  plentifid  were  the  portraits  of  this  philosopher  in  every 
age  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Coronet  is  made  up  of  smaller  gems,  principally  intagli. 
Tire  camei  introduced  are  all  Heads,  generally  finely  finished 
and  antique  j)erformances,  of  which  the  best  is  the  bust  of 

* At  present  the  Rom.'ui  cameo-  for  brooches,  bracelets,  &e.,  after  plio- 
cutters,  Saolini  for  example,  produce  tographic  likenesses  sent  to  them  as 
very  faithful  portrait-camei  in  shell  mixlcls  from  distant  countries. 
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Clytic,  No.  74.  One  intaglio  deserves  particular  notice,  a 
Head  of  Hercules  on  Lapis-lazuli,  No.  79,  a gem  of  the  best 
Bomau  stylo,  but  which,  at  a later  j)criod,  has  been  converted 
into  an  amulet,  by  engraving  on  the  reverse  a scambeus  and 
the  sacred  name  abpaias,  as  was  common  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  front  of  the  Bracelet  is  set  with  throe  red  stones.  Of 
these  the  centre  one  is  a Carbimcle  of  extraordinary  size,  and 
of  the  richest  colour,  but  en<rraved,  in  the  usual  rude  Boman 
manner  of  the  work  in  this  material,  with  a ^luse  tuning  her 
lyre.  At  each  side  are  Cinque-Cento  busts  in  half  relief  on 
smaller  stones,  one  a Carbuncle  the  other  a Sard,  selected 
for  their  beauty  of  colour,  and  which  harmonise  admirably 
with  the  magnificent  centre  gem. 


Rorn*  boldii)^  » toniae*.  Spourd  Sard 


A CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EUROPEAN 
COLLECTIONS. 

FRENCH  COLLECTION.  (CLARAC.) 

Many  of  the  finest  gems  of  the  Cabinet  des  Antiques  have 
been  in  Franco  from  time  immemorial ; or  at  least  the  dates 
at  which  they  were  brought,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
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to  whom  they  are  due,  are  still  subjects  of  dispute.  The 
greatest  portion  of  them  proceed  from  the  mimificence  of  the 
various  kings  of  France,  and  from  the  travels  undertaken  at 
their  command ; others  were  presents  made  to  themselves, 
and  given  by  them  to  the  public : many  also  are  the  fruits  of 
conquest.  St.  I-ouis,  as  well  a.s  others  of  the  Crusader  princes, 
brought  back  some  of  them  from  the  East  The  covers  of 
their  5ri.s.sals,  and  of  their  choice  5ISS.,  were  adorned  with 
them,  a few  of  which  are  still  preserved.  Charles  V.,  and  his 
brother  the  Due  de  Berri,  wore  passionately  fond  of  jewels, 
and  their  treasurii's  were  e.\tremely  rich  both  in  engraved 
gems  and  in  precious  stones,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  curious 
inventory  of  the  jewels  of  Charles  V.,  existing  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Royale.  Francis  I.,  to  whom  France  owes 
so  many  masterpieces  of  antique  sculpture  (procured  by  his 
orders  in  Italy  through  his  agents  Primaticcio  and  Cellini), 
and  who,  ns  Vasari  phrases  it,  had  made  another  Home  of 
Fontainebleau,  drew  also  out  of  Italy  and  other  countries 
an  immense  number  of  engraved  gems,  for  which  he  paid 
vast  prices.  Tims  the  taste  for  them  was  diffused  amongst 
liis  courtiers : they  adorned  the  arms,  the  chains,  the  caj>s, 
the  doublets  of  the  warriors,  and  sen  ed  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  of  the 
nobility.  ITcnri  II.  and  Catherine  dei  Medici  followed  the 
example  of  Francis  I. ; and  the  latter  queen  had  brought 
with  h(!r  from  Florence  a quantity  of  fine  engraved  stones. 
It  was  Charles  IX.  who  first  united  them  in  one  collection 
in  the  Louvre,  and  formed  there  the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities, 
which,  having  been  plundered  and  dispersed  shortly  after, 
was  no  longer  in  existence  at  the  accession  of  Henri  IV. 
Tliis  great  prince  re-established  it ; he  summoned  fi-om 
Provence  a learned  antiquary,  M.  do  Bigarris,  with  the 
intention  of  purchasing  the  large  collection  of  medals  and 
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gems  maile  by  tliis  amateur,  in  order  to  unite  it  to  tlie 
remains  of  the  former  royal  collection  at  Fontainebleau, 
where  the  royal  library  was  then  kept.  This  design  was 
postjx)ned  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  this  prince,  and 
was  not  resumed  until  the  reign  of  I;ouis  XIV.  II  is  uncle, 
Gaston  d'Orlcans,  had  bequeathed  him  his  own  collection, 
including,  amongst  other  antiquities,  a considerable  mimber 
of  gems  coming  [lartly  from  that  of  the  president  De  Memes, 
a selection  out  of  the  two  thousand  engraved  stones  got  to- 
gether by  Louis  Chaduc  in  Italy.  This  cabinet  was  at  first 
deposited  in  the  Louvre ; Colbert,  in  1004,  replaced  it  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Iloyale.  Louis  XIV.  purchased  antique  gems 
from  all  quarter.s,  including  the  collection  of  Gualdi,  and 
that  formed  in  the  East  by  M.  de  ^Monceaux.  Louvois,  in 
1(184,  removed  the  cabinet  of  gems  and  medals  to  Versailles, 
and  apjK)inted  31.  de  Carcavy  keeper  of  it,  Louis  XIV. 
often  amused  liimself  with  the  examination  of  these  treasures, 
and  added  to  them  the  collections  of  M.  de  Harlai,  of  31. 
Oursfd,  and  of  'I’homas  le  Comte.  31.  do  llainssant,  keeper 
of  the  cabinet  at  Versailles,  also  made  some  important 
additions  to  the  number ; and  this  care,  after  his  death,  was 
followed  up  by  Oudinet,  deceased  1712,  Simon  (1719),  and 
afterwards  by  C.  de  Boze.  'Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Louis  XIA'.  had  made  the  purchase  of  the  splendid 
collection  of  Lauthier  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  formed  with  great 
taste,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Peire.se,  whose 
own  gems  Lauthier  had  purchased.  Now  also  Louis  XIV. 
bought  the  cabinet  of  Bagarris,  formerly  treated  for  by 
Henri  IV.,  as  already  noticed.  The  famous  signet  of  31. 
Angelo  belonged  to  the  Lauthier  Collection.  The  various 
travels,  in  the  interest  of  science,  of  Xointel,  Lucas,  Dc  la 
Croix,  and  Vaillant,  all  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  this 
sovereign,  and  at  an  enormous  co.st,  greatly  contributed  to 
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enrich  tlie  Cabinet  of  Antiquities.  It  was  still  further 
auf'niented  by  the  purchase  of  the  medals  of  rellerin  in 
1775  ; by  the  bequest  of  the  collection  of  Caylus,  and  by  the 
acquisition  of  those  of  Fourcault ; and  by  the  union  of  that 
of  St.  Genevieve  in  17!K).  The  total  numl-er  of  the  gems  is 
1388,  thus  cla.s.sified  : — 

634  Intagli,  of  which  160  are  heads;  474  various  subjects. 

139  Camei  of  the  Greek  School : 66  heads  ; 73  various  subjects. 

58  Caiuoi  of  the  Roman;  51  heads;  7 various  subjects. 

172  Modern  Intagli  (suspected)  : 99  heads  ; 73  subjects. 

33  Motleru  Intagli : 12  heads;  21  subjects. 

93  Gainei.  supposed  miKlem,  of  Roman  portraits. 

63  Camei,  subjects  from  modora  history. 

16  Camei  of  devotional  subjects. 

57  Camei  of  various  subjects. 

9 Media;val  Camei : 2 heads  ; 7 various  subjects. 

Amount  these  tho  uaiiies  present  themselves  of  the 
engravers, — Dioscorides,  Evodius,  Glycon,  Gnaeus,  llyllus, 
Midias,  i’amphilus,  I’anaeus,  Aldus  (the  last  moileru).  'J'ho 
intagli  of  this  cabinet  are  distinguLshtul  for  the  beauty  of  the 
material  as  much  as  by  the  variety  oi  their  subjects.  Man) 
of  them  hold  the  first  rank  among  antiiiue  engraved  gems, 
—such  are  the  Achilles  Cithnrediis  of  Pamphilus,  the 
Diouysiac  Bull  of  Hyllus,  the  .Julia  Titi  of  Evodus,  fonuerly 
belonging  to  St.  Denis,  and  the  signet  of  M.  Angelo.  And 
as  regards  camei,  notliiug  can  be  cited  ns  surpassing  in 
volume  of  the  stone  and  in  excellence  of  workmanship  the 
following the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus  (knoini  as  the  Agate 
of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  brought  to  France  by  Baldwin  II.  in 
1244) ; the  Apotheosis  of  Germanieus,  which  came  from 
Constantinople,  and  was  treasured  for  seven  hundred  years 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Evre  at  Tours,  until  presented  to 
Louis  XIV.  in  1084;  the  Augustus,  the  Annins  Veras,  the 
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Jupiter  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  and  the  vase  of  Sar- 
donyx, designated  as  the  vase  of  Ptolemy,  or  of  St.  Denis. 

BERLIN. 

The  immense  collection  of  Berlin  (by  far  the  largest 
existing)  is  formed  out  of  the  united  cabinets  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  of  the  Margrave  of  Auspach,  of  Stosch  (in 
number  3544  stones  and  pastes,  purchased  by  Frederick 
the  Great  for  30,000  ducats),  of  Bartoldy  (entirely  antique 
pastes),  and  of  later  acquisitions,  forming  the  enormous  total 
of  4400  stones  and  848  pastes.  Of  these  are  classified  3034, 
being  the  intagli  alone,  as  follows : — 

1.  Egj’ptian  and  Oriental  ; gems  165  ; pastes  31. 

2.  Etruscan  and  Early  Greek  : gems  151  ; pastes  30. 

3.  Greek  and  Homan  Heligion  ; gems  1141  ; pastes  355. 

4.  Monuments,  heroes;  gems  263;  pastes  172. 

5.  Historical  subjects : gems  190  ; pastes  70. 

0.  Ancient  domestic  life  : gems  138;  pastes  71. 

7.  Arms,  vases,  instruments,  masks ; gems  297  ; pastes  66. 

8.  Animals:  gems  310;  pastes  47. 

9.  Inscriptions,  Abraxas:  gems  125;  pastes  6. 

Of  tliese  310  gems  and  115  pastes  present  heads,  and  2470 
gems  and  733  pastes,  various  subjects.  Amongst  them  occur 
the  artists’  names  of  Agathangelus,  Agathopus,  Alexa- 
Apollonides,  Aulus,  Craterus,  Diodes,  Diodorus,  Deuton, 
Guaeus,  Hellcnus,  Hermaiscus,  Hyllus,  Seleucus,  Solon. 

The  finest  gems,  to  the  number  of  1100,  are  mounteMl  in 
gold,  the  rest  in  silver.  Of  stones  retaining  their  antique 
settings  there  are  65,  twenty-five  of  which  are  rings.  Set  in 
silver  antique  rings  are  9,  in  bronze  15,  in  iron  26,  in  lend  1. 
By  the  side  of  each  intaglio  is  placed  a cast  from  it  in  plaster, 
the  only  mode  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  beauties  or 
defects  of  an  engraving  when  it  can  only  bo  oxamimKl,  but 
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not  be  taken  in  the  hand.  From  Berlin  this  plan  was 
introduced  into  the  collection  of  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris. 

FLORENCE. 

The  collection  coinnienced  by  Lorenzo  grew  up  under  the 
patronage  of  the  succeeding  princes  of  the  3fedici  family, 
esjjoeially  of  Cosmo  III.,  until  it  has  attained  the  numl>er, 
acconling  to  Maffei,  of  nearly  three  thousand  gems.  Besides 
many  camei  of  rare  beauty,  it  possesses  14  heads  or  busts 
in  full  relief,  in  'J'urquois,  Agate,  Sardonyx,  and  Lapis-lazuli. 
The  names,  supj)osed  of  lu-tists,  occur  on  23  intagli  and  2 
camei. 

Gori,  in  the  ‘Museum  Florentinum,’  has  described  1010 
intagli  and  181  camei,  of  those  most  valuable  for  art  -or 
subject  in  this  colle<,'tion. 


IT.CLIAN  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Strozzi  CJabinet  contained,  says  Visconti,  a larger 
number  of  first-class  works  than  any  other  of  the  same  nature. 
Amongst  them  was  the  Hercules  of  Gnaeus,  the  Medusa  of 
Solon,  that  of  Sosthenes,  the  Esculapius  of  Aulus,  the  Ger- 
manicus  of  Epitynchanus,  the  Muse  of  Allion,  and  the  Satyr 
of  Scylax ; and  many  others  without  names  but  of  the  very 
highest  merit.  This  cabinet  was  attached,  by  the  will  of  its 
founder,  to  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  at  Rome,  whence  it  could  not 
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be  removed  without  the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  It  is  now- 
dispersed,  but  tlie  best  gems  liave  passed  into  tlio  Blacas 
Collection.  The  Ludovisi  gems,  belonging  to  the  Prince  di 
Piombino,  include  many  of  great  value,  both  antique  and 
Cinque-Cento  works,  but  its  chief  glory  is  the  Demosthenes 
of  Dioscorides.  A set  of  casts  of  (J8  of  the  finest  are  procur- 
able at  Itome. 

'I'he  (,'avalier  Azara,  Spanish  minister,  possessed  (1796)  a 
collection  formed  by  himself  at  great  cost  and  with  much 
intelligence,  and  rich  in  many  eamei  and  intagli,  valuable 
either  for  instruction  or  for  their  workmanship. 

The  Vatican  Collection,  though  accumulated  more  by  means 
of  chance  acquisitions  than  by  selection,  includes  many 
examj)les  of  gems  of  great  volume  and  of  excessive  rarity. 
The  catalogue  prepared  by  Visconti  for  publication,  but  im- 
fortunately  lost,  filled  two  folio  volumes,  which  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  great  riches  of  this  collection,  access  to  which  is 
so  difficult  to  be  obtained  that  few  visitors  of  the  Vatican  are 
aware  of  its  existence. 


MODERN  GEM-ENGRAVER8. 

(I^^liicipalljr  abrklgrd  from  ' Plerrr«  I.  I U.) 

The  earliest  artist  in  this  line,  mentioned  by  Vasari,  is 
Giovanni  delle  Carniole,  who  worked  at  Florence,  under  the 
patronage  of  Ix)renzo  dei  Jfedici,  in  the  latter  quarter  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  His  ma.sterpiece  was  a head  of  Fra 
Savonarola,  cut  upon  a large  Camelian.’ 

Domenico  dei  Camei  had  engraved  at  Milan  a jxjrtrait  of 


' Mertcns-Scliaafliau.sen  Collcc-  of  the  time  of  the  Medici.  Hieroii. 
tioii,  B.  180,  Carnelian.  Bust  of  a Savonarola  ? (Is  tliis  tlie  gem  nien- 
Slonk  ; on  the  right  the  letter  |,  on  tinned  hy  Vasari?) 
the  left  S.  Gothic  form.  Eine  work 
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Ludovico  II  Jloro,  on  a Balaia  Ruby,  ten  lines  iu  diameter, 
about  tlii.s  periotl,  or  a little  later. 

Pietro  Maria,  da  Rescia  in  Tuscany,  worked  at  Rome  for 
Leo  X.  Ho  was  the  fri<md  of  31.  Angelo. 

Michelino  also  flourished  there  at  the  same  time. 

Matteo  dei  Benedetti,  died  l.o23,  was  a celebrated  gem- 
engraver  of  Bologna,  and  is  praised  by  Achillini  in  hi.s 
‘ Viridario.’ 

Fraucia  the  painter,  of  the  same  city,  is  also  said  to  have 
worked  in  this  line. 

Mare.  Attio  Morctti  also  flourished  there  about  1495.  He 
is  j)raised  by  Achillini,  and  invited  by  lo.  Baptist  Pio,  in  a 
Latin  elegj'  (1509),  to  engrave  the  portrait  of  his  Chloris. 

Caradomo  of  Milan,  and  his  assistant  Furnius  of  Bologna, 
are  placed  by  Pomponius  Gauricus  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century)  on  a level  with  Pyrgoteles  and  Dioscorides. 

Severe  da  Ravenna  is  however  set  above  all  others  by  this 
w'riter,  who  styles  him  sculptor,  scalptor,  ca.dator.  He  is  pro- 
bably the  scholar  of  3Iarc.  Antonio  who  engraved  the  copper- 
plates with  the  monogram  s.  R. 

Leonardo  da  Milano,  mentioned  with  praise  by  Camillo 
Leonardo,  is  probably  Da  Vinci,  the  universal  genius  who, 
besides  goldsmith's  work,  may  have  tried  his  powers  in  this 
branch  of  art.* 

Jacopo  Tugliacanie  of  Genova  is  8uj)poscd  to  have  engraved 
the  numenjus  portraits  of  Genoese  nobles  of  that  age,  which 
it  wa.s  then  the  fashion  to  use  as  seals. 

Henri  Engelhart  of  Xuruberg,  a friend  of  A.  Durer’s,  was 
famous  for  engraving  coat.s-of-arms  on  gems. 

Oio.  Bernardi  di  Castel  Bolognese,  engraved  for  Duke 


" I Imve  seen  an  enamelled  pen-  certainly  dues  U-ar  Ids  usual  inoiio- 
dant  jewel  ascrilied  to  Da  Vinci  ; it  "laiu. 
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Alfonso  of  Ferrara  the  attack  on  the  Fort  of  llastia,  where  the 
latter  had  been  dangerously  wounded.  He  also  cut  the  dies 
for  the  medals  of  the  same  prince.  Paulus  Jovius  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Home,  where  he  was  patronised  by  the  Cardinal 
Ippolito  dei  Medici  and  Clement  VII.,  for  whom  he  executed 
several  medals,  highly  commende<l  by  Cellini  himself,  as  well 
as  many  intagli  on  gems.  After  the  death  of  the  Cardinal 
in  1535,  ho  entered  the  servdee  of  Cardinal  Ales-sandro 
Famese,  grandson  of  Paul  III.,  for  whom  he  executed  nume- 
rous intagli,  chiefly  in  Rock  Crystal,  in  wliich  he  worked  with 
great  facility.  Some  of  these  are  still  to  be  seen  (1750)  set 
in  a cross  and  two  candlesticks  of  silver,  presented  by  the 
Cardinal  to  St.  Peter’s.  On  the  foot  of  each  are  tliree  circular 
intagli  representing  different  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  designs  for  which  were  probably  furnished  by  the  painter, 
Perin  del  Vago.  His  best  pieces  were  a Tityus  tom  by  the 
Vulture,  now  in  the  Strozzi  Cabinet,  and  the  Fall  of  I’haeton, 
both  made  for  Cardinal  Ippolito  from  the  designs  of  M.  .\ngclo. 
Another  celebrated  work  of  his  was  his  {wrtrait  of  the  Duchess 
Margaret  of  Austria,  wife  of  Ottavio  Farnese.  He  died  (1555) 
at  Faenza,  whither  he  had  retired  upon  his  fortune:  aged 
sixty. 

Matteo  del  Nazaro  of  Verona  worked  in  France  for  Francis  I. 
He  had  been  pupil  of  Avanzi  and  Jlondella,  both  Veronese 
gem-engravers,  the  foraier  of  whom  was  famed  at  Home  for 
his  camei  and  Carnelian  intagli ; and  a Nativity  by  him,  on 
Lapis-lazuli,  had  been  sought  after  by  Isabella  Gonzaga, 
Duchess  of  Urbino,  the  first  patroness  of  Haffaele.  Matteo’s 
first  work  of  note  was  a Crucifixion  on  Bloodstone,  so  managed 
that  the-spots  of  the  stone  represented  the  blood  issuing  from 
the  wounds,  and  whi(‘h  became  the  property  of  Isabella  d’Este 
of  JIantova.  At  the  French  Court  he  chiefly  engraved  camei, 
the  fashionable  ornament  of  the  day.  A head  of  Deianira  by 
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him  was  greatly  admired,  in  which  the  various  layers  of  the 
Agate  gave  the  diflereiit  colours  of  the  Hesh,  the  hail-,  and 
the  lion’s  hide  drawn  over  her  head.  He  also  executed  for 
Francis  a portable  Oratory  adorned  with  numerous  gems,  and 
bas-reliefs  and  statuettes  in  gold.  He  set  so  high  a value  on 
his  works  that  he  gave  them  away  as  presents  rather  than 
submit  to  what  he  considered  too  low  an  offer ; and  is  said  to 
have  broken  to  pieces  a fine  cameo  which  had  not  been 
accepted  by  a nobleman  under  such  circumstances.  After 
the  battle  of  Pavia  he  returned  to  Verona  with  his  fortune ; 
but  was  recalled  to  Paris  by  Francis  immediately  upon  the 
recovery  of  his  frewlom,  was  mjule  Head  Kngraver  to  the  Mint, 
and  died  at  Paris  soon  after  the  King,  in  1547. 

Gio.  Giacomo  Caraglio,  al.so  of  Verona,  at  first  a copperjdate 
engraver,  then  of  gems  and  medals ; worked  for  Sigismond  1., 
King  of  Poland,  in  15.?9,  at  whose  court  he  was  still  living 
in  15G9. 

Valerio  dei  Belli,  II  Vicentino,  engraved  equally  camei  and 
intagli  on  all  kinds  of  gems ; but,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  ago,  his  most  numerous  works  are  on  Hock  Crystal.  He 
also  cut  dies  for  medals,  both  modern  and  cropies  of  the 
antique.  He  was  looked  uj)on  ns  the  head  of  the  numerous 
engravers  who  flourished  at  Home  under  Clement  VII.,  before 
the  sack  of  that  city.  This  Pope  j>aid  him  2000  gold  scudi 
for  the  Crystal  coffer  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  Passion, 
and  which  he  presented  to  Francis  I.  at  his  interview  with 
him  at  Marseilles  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
Caterina  dei  Medici  to  the  Dauphin.  Besides  this,  a cross 
and  several  Crystal  vases  by  this  artist  were  presented  to  the 
church  of  San  Ijorenzo  at  Florence  by  Clement.  He  after- 
wards was  employed  by  Paul  III  and  the  Cardinal  Famese. 
No  engraver  has  ever  been  so  industrious  or  so  e.xpeditious  as 
Valerio,  and  his  works  were  long  employed  as  moflels  by  all 
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the  Italian  goldsmiths.  He  retired  to  Vicenza  with  an  ample 
fortune,  but  continued  to  work  at  his  profession  down  to  the 
very  close  of  his  life  in  154G.  A daughter  also  of  his  had 
been  instructed  by  him  in  the  art,  in  which  she  attained  con- 
siderable di.stinction. 

Mannita  the  IClder,  of  Parma,  a jiainter,  engravetl  many 
gems  after  the  antique.  Luigi  Mannita.  his  son,  however, 
greatly  surpassed  him  ; and  in  the  service  of  Canlinal  Salviati 
at  Home  was  distinguished  at  a period  when  nothing  mediocre 
would  have  passed  muster  there.  Ilis  most  famous  work  was 
a cameo  head  of  Socrates ; but  he  abandoned  gem-engraving 
for  the  more  profitable  trade  of  making  di(>s  for  false  antique 
medals. 

Domenico  di  Polo,  of  Florence,  also  a die-sinker,  afterwards 
engraved  gems.  He  had  been  a pupil  of  Giovanni  delle 
Camiole. 

Nanni  di  Protpero  delU  Camiole  is  also  named  by  Vasari 
as  a painter,  “ the  son  of  Prospero  the  gem-engraver.” 

Luigi  Anichini  of  Ferrara,  but  resident  at  Venice,  a die- 
sinker,  engraved  gems  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision ; the  smaller  their  size  the  more  spirit  did  his  intagli 
display. 

Alessandro  Cesari,  or  Cesati  (so  called  in  Vasari,  first  edi- 
tion), II  Greco,  surpassed  the  latter  artist  in  the  excellence  of 
his  drawing.  Besides  coin-dies  he  also  engraved  innumerable 
gems.  51.  .iVngelo  considered  his  modal  of  Paul  III.  (reverse, 
Alexander  kneehng  before  the  High  Priest)  as  the  very  per- 
fection of  the  art,  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  advance. 
Vasari  names  a portrait  of  Henri  II.,  an  intaglio  on  a Car- 
nelian  the  size  of  a half-franc,  made  for  Cardinal  Farnose,  as 
one  of  his  best  works.  51.  Crozjrt  jxjssessed  a cameo  portrait 
of  the  same  king  in  very  low  relief,  also  on  Carnelian,  in- 
scribed AAEEANAPoi  EHOiEi.  Vasari  also  praises  his  portraits 
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(if  P.  L.  Pariieso  Duke  of  Ca.stro,  liis  son  Ottavio,  and  Car- 
dinal Farnese : the  last  a head  in  gold  on  a silver  ground. 
Three  eainei  are  also  commended — a child,  a lion,*  and  a 
woman  naked.  But  his  masteqiiece,  according  to  Vasari,  was 
a caraco  head  of  I’hocion.  This,  in  1750,  was  in  the  collection 
of  Sig.  Zanctti  of  Venice,  and  wa.s  still  regarded  as  the  most 
exquisite  of  any  works  of  that  kind. 

Giovaimi  Antonio  dei  Itossi,  a Milane.se,  engraved  the  largest 
cameo  known  since  antique  times,  being  seven  inches  in  dia- 
meter, with  portraits,  three-quarters  length,  of  Cosmo  I., 
Eleanora  of  Toledo,  and  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  their 
family.  This  work,  says  Vasari,  established  the  reputation  of 
the  artist,  idready  known  by  a quantity  of  other  engraved 
gems. 

Mmironi,  Gasparo  and  Girolamo,  and  Jacorao  da  Trezzo, 
all  tliree  Jlilanesij,  engraved  lx)th  camei  and  intagli,  but 
chiefly  worked  at  vases  in  Agate  and  Jasj)or.  The  last  artist 
was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  jiortraits  on  gems. 
Jlarietti  cites  an  admirable  head  in  relief,  on  Calcedony,  of 
Philip  II.,  by  whom  he  was  brought  to  Madrid.  He  was 
employed  for  seven  years  in  making  the  Taliernacle  of  the 
Escurial,  of  Agates,  Jaspers,  and  other  fine  stones,  all  found 
in  Spain,  and  was  idlowed  to  place  his  name  on  the  same  lino 
with  the  King’s  in  the  dedicatory  inscrijition  on  the  s<x'le  of 
the  work.  He  is  said  oven  to  have  engraved  on  the  diamond. 

Clemente  Birago,  another  Jlilanese,  patronised  by  the  same 
monarch,  has  however  a better  claim  to  tliis  honour.  The 
testimony  of  both  Clueiue  the  botanist  (who  had  known  him 
during  his  .stay  in  Spain  in  1564),  and  of  I.omazzo  his  countiy- 
man,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  tnith  of  this  fact.  The  work 

• In  the  Pulsky  CaWnct  is  a most  A.\EZANAP02  EnoiEI.  Can  this 
sinKuInr  intaglio,  a lion  in  his  den,  lie  the  gem  praised  by  Vasari? 
full-l'acxd,  on  a burnt  onyx,  inscriiievl 
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was  a portrait  of  Don  Carlos,  intended  as  a present  to  Anna, 
daughter  of  Maximilian  II.,  bis  betrothed  bride.  On  another 
diamond  he  also  had  engraved  tlie  arms  of  Spain  for  a seal, 
for  the  same  prince. 

Tortorino  and  0-ittliano  Taverna,  of  Slilan,  are  also  named 
by  Lomazzo : the  first  as  a good  engraver  of  camei,  the  second 
as  a worker  on  Crj'stal.  Even  at  the  present  day  (1750)  the 
Milanese  excel  in  the  working  of  Crystal. 

Annibal  Fontana,  died  at  Milan  1587,  was  famous  for  his 
camei  and  intagli,  and  made,  for  Wilhelm  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
a Crystal  coffer,  for  wliich  he  received  (JOOO  scudi. 

Philippo,  called  Pip|x>  Santa  Croce,  a shepherd  boy,  began 
by  carving  groups  on  plum  and  cherry  stones.  Count  Phil- 
lipin  Doria  brought  him  to  Genoa,  had  him  instructed  in 
drawing,  and  thus  he  became  an  engraver  in  gems. 

Antonio  Dordoni  of  Busetto  in  Parma,  died  1584  at  Home, 
is  said  to  have  held  the  first  j)lace  among  the  gem-engravers 
of  that  age. 

Flaminius  Natalu,  probably  of  Liege,  an  admirable  en- 
graver of  coats-of-arms,  died  at  Borne  1596. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  art  now  began  to  fade  in  Italy,  but  flourislied  in  Ger- 
many under  the  patronage  of  Rudolph  II.,  of  whose  time  an 
infinity  of  vases  in  hard  stones  are  preserved  at  Vienna,  but 
nearly  all  of  Gothic  and  bizarre  forms.  The  chief  of  his 
artists  were  Lehman,  who  had  the  monopoly  of  engraving  on 
glass  as  a recompense  for  his  discovery  of  that  art ; and 
MUeron,  created  a noble  and  made  keeper  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  Curiosities.  His  son  LmU  also  worked  for  the 
emperor  Matthias. 

Christopher  Schwaiger,  died  1606,  aged  sixty-eight,  is  eom- 
jiaied  to  Pyrgoteles  for  liis  talent  in  engraving,  in  the  verses 
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beneath  hia  jjortniit  by  Luc  Kiliaii.  He  probably  flourished 
at  Augaburgh. 

Hut  few  names  of  Italian  artists  of  this  century  are  known, 
yet  an  excellent  portrait  of  Paul  V.,  on  Carnelian,  set  in  a 
ring,  preserved  in  the  Borghese  Palace,  proves  that  some 
good  masters  still  existed  in  his  time. 

Coliori  however  was  indubitably  the  first  engraver  of  the 
century.  He  worked  at  Paris  for  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. 
The  portrait  of  the  former  he  has  rej)eated  an  infinite  number 
of  times,  both  in  intaglio  and  in  cameo,  and  always  with  the 
same  finish  and  success  as  to  the  likeness,  'iso  figure*  by  him 
are  known,  his  works  Ijeing  exclusively  heads.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  invited  over  to  England  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
in  the  Crozat  (.'ollection  is  a cameo  head  of  that  princess  on 
Agate-Onyx,  evidently  by  this  artist  He  is  supjiosod  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Julien  de  Fontenay  mentioned  in  the  Lettres- 
patentes  of  December  22,  1(508,  ns  tlie  king’s  valet  and  en- 
graver in  precious  stones — Coldore  being  a nickname  derived 
either  from  his  dress  or  from  his  birthplace.  A fine  |X)rtrait 
of  Richelieu,  on  a Siriam  Garnet,  in  the  Crozat  Cabinet,  is 
probably  of  too  late  a date  to  l>e  his  work,  and  is  besides  in 
somewhat  too  stiff  a manner. 

Maurice,  father  and  son,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Certain,  also 
flourished  mider  I>ouis  XIII. 

Boryognoue  worked  at  Florence  for  the  Grand  Duke  about 
1(570. 

Ademi,  at  Rome,  principally  engraved  clasped  hands  for  be- 
trothal rings. 

liey,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  had  a great  reputation  at 
Itome  as  an  engraver  of  all  kinds  of  subjects  on  gems.  They 
S|)eak  with  ](raise  of  his  jmrtrnit  of  Carlo  Albani,  brother  of 
Clement  XL,  and  of  the  seal  of  the  Marche.se  Castel  San 
Vito. 
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EKJHTEENTII  CENTUltY. 

Flavio  Sirletti.  died  iit  Home  17H7,  surpiissed  all  modern 
artists  in  the  fineness  of  his  touch,  and  approached  the  nearest 
of  all  to  the  ancient  Greek  style.  He  excelled  in  jjortraifs. 
His  best  was  one  of  Carlo  Maratta,  executed  for  Agostino 
Masuccio,  a scholar  of  that  painter.  His  iutagli  repre.sent- 
ing  antique  statues — the  Hercules  Farnese,  the  Apollo,  the 
Giustiniani  Bacchus,  and  his  Laocoon — are  excellent  in  draw- 
ing and  in  fini.sh.  This  last,  on  jVmethyst,  was  bought  by 
Lonl  Besborough.  He  signed  his  works  *.  2.  Vettori  jws- 
sessed  the  last  of  his  work.s,  a Ijaughing  Faun  crowned  with 
ivy.  His  two  sons,  Francesco  and  Raimondo,  followed  the 
same  profession  at  Rome. 

C'oatami,  Giovanni  and  Carlo,  in  the  year  1750,  were  the 
most  distinguished  in  this  art  at  Rome.  The  elder,  according 
to  Stosch,  engraved  the  head  of  Nero  on  a Diamond  for  the 
Prior  Vaini.  Carlo  cut  on  the  same  gem  a Leda,  and  a 
head  of  Antinous  for  the  King  of  Portugal.  His  style  is 
highly  finished,  neither  too  stiff  nor  too  loose ; his  drawing 
correct,  his  portraits  the  flesh  itself,  and  very  like.  Nothing 
can  be  better  for  an  intaglio  than  his  portrait  of  the  Cardinal 
Spinola  on  an  Agatc-Onj’x,  though  Mariette  was  assured  that 
his  heads  of  the  Pretender  and  of  Carlo  Rene  Imperiali  are  quite 
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equal  to  it.  He  lias  succeeded  better  than  any  of  the  moderns 
in  his  copies  of  antique  gems,  and  has  frequently  repeated  his 
head  of  Antinous.  Many  connoisseurs  have  been  deceived  by 
his  copies ; such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Strozzi  Medu.sa, 
made  in  1729  for  the  Cardinal  Polignac,  on  a Calcedony  of 
the  same  size  and  colour  as  the  original,  and  imitated  even  to 
the  name  of  the  artist.'"  Though  bom  at  Naples,  1703,  he 
always  lived  at  Home,  where  he  had  a brother  Tommaso,  also 
a skilful  engraver  in  line  stones. 

Domenico  Landi  was  also,  according  to  Vettori,  “ one  of  the 
most  famous  artists  at  present  in  the  same  city.”  In  1710  he 
engnived  a bust  of  Augustus,  on  Calcedony,  for  the  Slarquis 
de  Fuentes,  Portuguese  ambassador;  in  1720  a portrait  of 
N.  lluodo,  the  Venetian  envoy,  on  an  Emerald.  Two  gems, 
of  larger  dimensions  than  ring-stones,  by  him,  are  portraits  of 
Trajan,  Plotina,  Matidia,  Marciana,  facing  each  other ; and 
the  other  of  Severus,  .Tulia,  Caracalla,  and  Geta. 

F.  Giiiffhaio  of  Florence,  engraver  to  the  two  Inst  Dukes, 
living  at  Naples  in  1750. 

Ant.  Fielder,  established  since  1730  in  the  same  citv. 

Girolamo  liosgi,  at  Livorno. 

Of  all  modern  engravers,  none  in  my  opinion  have  so  fully 
come  up  to  the  antique  style  as  Rega  of  Nujdes,  who  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  last  centurj'.  His  Hercules  Eejiosing  and 
his  Head  of  a Haechanto  might  well  j)oss  for  gt'ms  of  the  finest 
Greek  work,  were  it  not  for  Ills  signature  pepa  which  appears 


“ He  also  engraved  a portrait  of 
the  Empres.s  Maria  Theresa  on  a 
largo  and  fine  Sapphire.  Cut  wliat 
ho  himself  considered  his  master- 
piece, and  which  cost  him  two  ye.ars 
and  a half  of  constant  labour,  w.is  a 
tabic  Emerald,  with  the  head  of  the 
Pope  on  one  side  and  of  St.  Peter 


and  St.  Paul  on  the  other.  The  gem 
is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  was 
designed  for  the  brooch  fastening  the 
cojic  worn  by  his  Holiness  on  great 
festivals,  but,  after  once  wearing  it, 
ho  ordered  it  to  Ix!  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  San  Petronio  at  Bo- 
logna. 
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upon  them.  His  iutagli  have  much  more  of  the  tnie  antique 
spirit  than  those  of  Pikler  or  Natter.  Visconti  is  of  opinion 
that  the  engravers  of  the  last  century  do  not  deserv'e  the 
eulogiura  bestowed  on  them  by  Millin;  the  artists  of  the 
Cinque-Cento  scliool,  such  as  Cesati  II  Greco,  Bernardi,  and 
Belli,  were  far  above  them  in  boldness  of  manner  and  in  accu- 
racy of  drawing.  Besides  this  they  liad  a style  of  their  own, 
or  at  least  that  of  the  contemporary  school ; whereas  those  of 
our  day  possess  less  intelligence,  but  are  closer  imitators  of 
the  antique  in  their  composition  and  in  tlicir  forms.  Rega 
however  Visconti  pronounces  a most  admirable  artist,  and 
he  had  seen  some  of  his  heads  in  intaglio  that  rivalled 
the  best  of  the  antique ; this  in  my  judgment  is  true,  for 
nothing  of  any  perio<l  can  surpass  the  “ Head  of  a Bac- 
chante,” that  favourite  subject  with  the  ancients,  where  the 
treatment  of  the  hair  is  especially  to  be  admired,  being  truly 
in  the  Greek  manner.  This  Head  also  proves  his  groat  supe- 
riority over  Jlarchant,  who  has  repro<lucetl  the  same  sulijeet, 
but  in  his  usual  tame  and  laboured  manner ; whilst  Kega’s 
work  is  full  of  life  and  energy,  and  displays  tlie  greatest  free- 
dom of  touch. 

Ootfried  Graaft,  II  Tedesco,  at  Rome. 

Laurent  Natter,  of  Nurnberg,  studied  the  art  at  Venice, 
and  afterwards  worked  at  Rome  with  considerable  credit. 
Much  praise  is  given  to  his  copy  of  the  Julia  Titi  by  Evodus, 
on  a reduced  scale ; but  still  more  is  due  to  his  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Albam,  as  being  an  original  work.  A Head  of  a 
Youth,  on  Amethyst,  belonging  to  the  Abbe  Rothelin,  was 
greatly  admired  in  Italy.  After  leaving  Romo  ho  estabUshed 
himself  in  Loudon,  whence  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  I’ersia 
on  the  invitation  of  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  (Nadir  Shah).  He 
died  at  St.  Petersburgh,  1763. 

Marc  Titscher,  his  townsman,  was  by  no  means  his  equal 
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in  merit.  Being  at  Borne  in  1733  lie  engravetl  his  own  jxir- 
trnit,  signed  MAPK02,  and  jirobably  some  other  gems ; but  is 
eliicHy  known  for  his  admirable  series  of  plates  of  the  coins  of 
Sicily  and  Magna  Greeiiu 

Dortch,  of  Nurnberg,  107(1  to  1732,  engraved  for  Ebermeyer 
numerous  suites  of  portmits  of  Popes,  Kings,  and  Emperors, 
and  %tnfaithfut  cojiies  of  famous  antiques,  with  nothing  to 
recommend  them  in  the  execution.  He  taught  his  two 
daughters  also  the  same  art. 

Becker'  was  regarded  as  the  best  German  engraver  of  the 
century.  Born  at  Coblentz.  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  engraved 
mislal  dies  for  two  Emperoi-s  of  Germany.  Mis  works  in  gems 
are  jirincipally  seals  of  German  Princes,  containing  numerous 
quarterings  very  skilfully  done.  He  cut  jiortraits  on  gems  of 
(,'harles  VI.  and  his  Empres.s,  and  also  of  Prince  Eugene. 

F,  J.  Barter,  born  at  Paris  1080,  engraved  portraits,  the 
most  admired  being  those  of  the  Marquis  Baugoni  and  of 
Fontonelle ; and  groujis  of  figures  extremely  minute  on  the 
hotly  of  vases  of  ( 'arnelian  and  Agate. 

Jacques  Guay,  of  Marseilles,  studied  at  Rome,  where  he 
engraved  the  head  of  Antinous  from  the  bust  of  the  Capitol. 
His  drawing  is  correct,  and  imitation  of  the  Greek  style  |M'r- 
fect.  His  portraits  are  admirable,  especially  that  of  Crebillon. 
No  modern  engraver  has  ever  thrown  into  his  work  such 
spirit  as  Guay  has  done  in  a Carnelian  intaglio,  the  “ Vifto'V 
of  Fontenoy,”  from  the  design  of  Bouchardon.  Ho  afterv  ' 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  gem-engraver  to  the  King,  formerly 
held  by  Barier. 

The  only  English  artist  of  any  merit  in  tl..'-'’--:e  is  Charles 
Christian  Beisen,  son  of  a Danish  engraver  w!>o  c-me  to 
liondon  with  William  III.  He  died  in  1725,  aged  forty. 


‘ Xow  licUer  kiiowa  for  liis  falw  dies  for  ancient  coins. 
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yet  left  beliind  him  a great  number  of  works.  A portrait  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  a three-quarter  face,  is  quite  correct 
a.s  to  principle ; but  all  his  intagli  are  wanting  in  finish,  from 
the  extreme  rapidity  of  his  execution. 

(Jlaxu,  a pupil  of  his,  and  the  most  able,  died  mad  in  1739. 
Smart,  another  pupil,  was  in  Paris  in  1722. 

Seaton,  a Scotchman,  also  his  pupil,  was  in  1750  the  first 
engraver  in  London. 

Smart  worked  with  astonishing  celerity.  In  a single  day 
he  would  often  finish  several  heads,  and  that  by  no  means  in 
a careless  manner.  His  best  work,  when  at  Paris,  was  a head 
of  l^Ionima  from  the  antique.  Seaton  endeavoured  to  give  an 
extreme  finish  to  his  gems : hence  they  are  weak,  cold,  and 
without  spirit.  His  chief  works  are  portraits  of  Pojio,  Inigo 
Jones,  and  Su’  John  Newton,  for  tlie  last  of  which  he  was 
paid  25  guineas. 

John  Pichler,  the  first  of  modem  engravers,  was  the  son  of 
Ant.  Pichler,  mentioned  above,  and  bom  at  Naples,  where 
his  father  had  been  settled  from  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
He,  however,  was  far  superior  to  his  father  in  this  line,  so 
that  his  intagli  were  often  sold  by  the  antiquaries  as  first- 
rate  antique  gems.  To  prevent  this  fraud  he  ever  after- 
wards signe<l  all  his  works  with  his  name  in  Greek  capitals 
nix.vEP.  Ho  died  at  Borne,  1791. 

ENGLISH  GEM-ENGRAVERS. 

]\lention  may  be  fitly  made  here  of  the  few  English  artists 
whor"  Erems,  signed  with  their  names,  occasionally  are  seen  in 
collecfimis.  Of  these,  the  chief,  beyond  all  question,  was 
Marchaut  in  the  last  century,  who  executed  many  fine 
works,  lK)th  modem  jwrtraits,  antique  heads,  and  groups  in 
the  Greek  style.  There  is  much  grace  and  delicacy  in  his 
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figures,  Lut  the  finisli  of  them  is  too  minute  to  be  effective, 
and  consequently  his  heads  are  deficient  in  boldness  and 
expression.  At  the  sight  of  his  engravings  you  become 
sensible  that  they  wore  executed  with  the  aid  of  a powerful 
magnifying  glass,  and  they  require  to  be  viewed  through  such 
a medium  to  produce  their  full  effect.  This  is  a common 
error  with  modern  engravers,  and  one  of  Pichlcr’s  chief  merits 
is  that  he  has  avoided  it,  and  that  his  works,  like  those  of 
the  ancient  artists  in  tliis  line,  produce  their  effect  on  the 
eye  at  the  first  glance.  IMarchant’s  skill  was,  however,  fully 
appreciated  in  his  own  times;  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  carrying  on  his  profession  at  Home,  and  thus 
becoming  known  to  wealthy  English  amateurs,  who  at  all 
times  have  preferred  to  pay  pounds  for  works  of  art  abroad, 
rather  than  as  many  shillings  for  productions  of  equal  merit 
executed  at  home.  I have  seen  a Sard  engraved  by  him,  with 
two  female  figures,  the  one  seated,  the  other  standing  by  lier, 
apparently  portraits,  for  which  he  was  jwid  200  guineas. 

Clarac  mentions  his  having  been  shown  at  Otranto  a pastc^ 
taken  from  one  of  JIarchant’s  gems,  which,  backed  with  a »■ 
slice  of  Sard  after  the  usual  manner  of  such  forgeries,  had 
been  sold  at  an  enormous  price  to  an  amateur  as  a first  class 
Greek  work,  recently  discovered  in  that  locality. 

Brown  was  noted  as  an  engraver  of  Cuj)ids,  singly  and  in 
groups.  He  also  executed  portraits  with  great  taste.  His 
intugli  are  always  signed  R.  u. 

Burch,  11.  A.,  died  1814,  was  an  admirable  artist  in  this 
line.  I have  seen  a Head  of  Hercules  by  him  worthy  of  any 
engraver  of  the  times  of  Augustus.  His  works  are  very 
numerous. 

IFruy,  of  Salisbury,  died  1770,  executed  a few  fine  intagli, 
Pa-stes  of  which  were  thmight  worthy  of  admission  into 
Tassie’s  list  of  antiques.  Hut  though  the  first  of  linglish 
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gem-engravers,  he  never  obtained  more  than  20  guineas  for 
his  best  works.  These  are,  as  he  himself  classed  them, 
1 . The  Dying  Cleopatra.  2.  Copy  of  the  Strozzi  Medusa. 
3.  Magdalene.  4.  Flora.  5.  A Madonna.  6.  Female  head, 
ideal.  7.  Ditto.  8.  Milton,  front  face.  9.  Slilton,  pro- 
file. 10.  The  same.  II.  Cicero.  12.  Pope.  13.  Zingara. 
14.  Antinous. 

Pistrucci,  though  a Roman  by  birth,  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  article,  as  from  his  long  residence  in  London  he  may  be 
almost  considered  as  an  English  artist ; although  his  success, 
as  far  as  pecuniary  remuneration  is  concerned,  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  wildest  dreams  of  any  gemnmgraver  of  previous 
ages.  At  first  he  practised  the  art  at  Rome,  and  there 
executed  the  Head  of  Flora,  bought  for  an  antique  work  by 
Payne  Knight,  and  long  regarded  as  the  choicest  gem  of  his 
collection.  Lord  Marj'borough  was  his  first  patron  on  his 
arrival  in  Tjondon,  and  when  made  Master  of  the  Mint, 
ap{K)inted  liim  the  Chief  Engraver  to  that  establishment. 
At  the  great  re-coinage  in  1810,  a Cameo  by  him,  a Greek 
Warrior  on  horseback,  was  adopted  with  slight  alterations  for 
the  reverse  of  the  sovereigns  and  crowns.  The  improved 
copy  of  this  design  on  the  subsequent  coinage  of  George  I\’. 
is  probably  the  finest  work  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  a 
mo<lern  currency.  His  heads  on  the  obverse  of  the  same 
coinage  are  by  no  means  so  successful ; they  have  a very 
scratchy  appearance,  and  have  none  of  the  boldness  that  the 
work  from  a steel  die  ought  to  j)resent : in  fact  he  is  said  to 
have  cut  the  punches  by  means  of  the  lapidary’s  wheel, 
exactly  as  if  operating  ujwn  a gem,  a fact  which  fully  accounts 
for  the  feebleness  of  the  result.  His  coronation  medal, 
however,  of  George  IV.  is  a very  spirited  work ; and  his 
double  sovereign  of  the  same  reign  has  great  merit  in  spite 
of  the  scratchy  treatment  of  the  hair,  especially  when  we 
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con.si(ler  the  low  state  into  wliich  tlie  arts  had  fallen,  and  the 
barbarism  into  wliich  the  country  had  been  jilnnged  by 
twenty-five  years  of  a ruinous  and  unnecessary  warfare. 
For  his  merits,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  he  obtained 
the  most  fabulous  remuneration  : thus  a Cameo  ndtli  jxirtraits 
of  Ausrustns  and  Livia,  which  fetched  at  the  sale  of  the  Herz 
Collection  the  sum  of  SOf.,  had  been  executed  by  him  some 
forty  years  btdore  at  the  astounding  commission  of  8t)0f., 
doubtle.ss  the  largast  sura  ever  paid  for  a work  of  the  kind. 


ux^dor  >«i|>  kitnMem  of  m.:rtAi  lifn 


RINGS  AND  SETTINGS. 

An  apjiropriato  text  to  this  dissertation  will  be  the  advice 
on  this  point  given  by  Clemons  Alexandrinus  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  second  century.  I’aedagogus  III.  2. 

“ Jloreover,  men  ought  not  to  wear  their  ring  upon  the  top 
joint  of  the  finger,  for  it  is  an  effeminate  practice ; but  on 
the  little  finger,  and  thrust  it  on  too  as  far  as  it  will  go,  for 
thus  the  hand  will  be  easily  used  for  all  necessar}'  purposes, 
and  the  signet  ring  will  not  fall  off  very  easily,  being  guarded 
by  the  larger  size  of  the  joint  of  the  finger  itself.  And  let 
the  engraving  u[>on  tlie  stone  be  either  a pigeon,  or  a fish,  or 
a ship  running  before  the  wind,  or  a musical  lyre,  which  was 
the  device  used  by  Polycrates,  or  a shiji’s  anchor,  which 
yeleucus  had  cut  upon  his  signet ; and  if  it  represents  a man 
fishing,  the  wearer  will  be  put  in  mind  of  the  Apostle,  and  of 
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tlie  little  children  (lrll^vn  up  out  of  the  water  (Moses  ?).  For 
we  must  not  engrave  on  them  images  of  idols,  which  we  are 
forbidden  even  to  look  at;*  nor  a sword,  nor  a bow,  being  the 
followers  of  peace ; nor  drinking  goblets  being  sober  men. 
Yet  many  of  the  licentious  world  wear  engravings  of  their 
naked  minions  and  mistresses  in  their  rings  ; so  that  not  even 
if  they  wish  it  can  they  at  any  time  enjoy  a respite  from  the 
torments  of  desire.  We  must  wear  but  one  for  the  use  of  a 
signet ; all  other  rings  we  must  cast  aside.” 

The  earliest  rings  ore  made  of  pure  gold,  hollow,  and  the 
inetivl  very  thin.  Such  occim  even  of  the  Etruscan  period, 
but  are  very  rare,  the  signets  of  that  nation  still  retaining  the 
form  of  scarabci.  The  most  magnificent  Etruscan  ring 
known,  is  that  once  in  the  collection  of  the  Prince  di  Caniuo : 
it  was  formed  of  the  fore  parts  of  two  lions,  whose  bo<lies 
composed  the  shank,  whilst  their  heads  and  fore-paws 
supported  the  signet,  a small  Sard  scarab,  engraved  with  a 
lion  regardant,  and  set  in  an  elegant  bizzol  of  filigree  work. 
The  two  lions  were  beaten  up  in  full  relief  out  of  thin  gold 
plate,  in  a stiff  archaic  style,  but  very  carefully  finished.  A 
Greek  ring  lately  came  in  my  way  of  a pretty  and  uncommon 
design,  though  the  make  was  rude  enough : two  dolphins 
whose  tails  met  formed  the  shank,  and  supported  with  their 
heads  tlie  setting,  containing  a circular  crystal  or  paste. 

lioman  rings  also,  if  of  early  date  and  set  with  good  intagli, 
are  almost  invariably  hollow  and  light,  and  consequently 
easily  crushed.  This  and  some  other  interesting  points  are 
well  illu-strated  in  the  story  told  by  Cicero  of  li.  Piso,  when 


* M.icrol)ius  says  that  Atcius  Ca- 
pito,  a famous  lawyer  of  tlie  Repub- 
lic, highly  ccusurtnl  the  practice  of 
wearing  figures  of  the  deities  en- 
graved and  set  in  rings;  but  thia 
was  on  account  of  the  profanation  to 
which  they  were  cxixiscd.  Thi.s 


delicacy  of  notions  was  afterwards 
carried  to  such  a degree  that,  under 
Tiberius,  persons  were  actually  exe- 
cuted on  the  charge  of  treason  for 
having  worn  rings  set  with  the  jior- 
trait  of  Augustus  during  their  visits 
to  brothels. 
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praetor  in  Spain  (in  which  province  lie  was  killed)  : “ Whilst 
he  was  going  through  the  military  exercise,  the  gold  ring 
which  he  wore  was  by  some  accident  broken  and  crushed. 
Wishing  to  have  another  ring  made  for  himself,  he  ordered 
a goldsmith  to  be  summoned  to  the  Forum  of  Cordova,  in 
front  of  his  own  judgmenb-seat,  and  weighed  out  the  gold  to 
him  in  public.  He  ordered  the  man  to  set  down  his  bench  in 
the  forum,  and  make  the  ring  for  him  in  the  presence  of  all.” 
This  was  done  to  prove  to  the  provincials  his  scrupulous 
honesty,  that  he  had  not  taken  “ even  half  an  oimce  ” of  gold 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  but  had  merely  given  him  his  old 
broken  ring  to  work  up  again  into  a new  one.  Here  we  have 
a picture  of  the  ancient  gohlsmith  carrying  about  with  him 
his  fire-pot  and  a few  tools  (like  the  Indian  jeweller  of  the 
present  day),  and  squatting  doivn  to  execute  his  work  under 
tho  eye  of  his  employer.  This  mode  of  making  the  ring,  by 
hammering  it  out  of  tho  gold,  affords  a pretty  simile  to  Ovid, 

A.  A.  m.,  221. 

“ Annulus  ut  fiat  primo  colliditur  aurum.” 

“ Tlie  gold  is  beat  up  ere  the  ring  is  made.” 

These  hollow  rings  were  convenient  receptacles  for  poison, 
of  which  they  would  contain  a largo  dose,  being  always  of  a 
bulky  shape.  Of  this  practice  the  instances  in  history  are 
numerous,  as  the  death  of  Hannibal  and  of  Demosthenes  suf- 
fice to  show  ; and  another  less  known  instance — that  of  the 
custodian  of  the  Capitol,  who,  being  apprehended  on  account 
of  the  robbery  of  the  gold  deposited  there  by  Camillus,  which 
had  been  taken  away  by  Crassus,  “broke  the  stone  of  his 
ring  in  his  mouth,’  ” and  expired  immediately,  probably  to 


* In  the  Mertcns-Scliaafhauscn  Col- 
lection is  an  Onyx  intaglio,  the  back  of 
which  has  lx>cn  completely  hollowed 
out  into  the  form  of  a howl,  with  the 
usual  raised  circle  at  the  liottom.  I 


have  no  doubt  it  was  thus  formed  as 
the  receptacle  of  a dose  of  jioison, 
for  the  gem  was  worked  out  so  thin 
that  it  could  easily  Ih'  crushed  by  a 
sharp  bite. 
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(iscape  the  torture  for  Iiis  supposetl  eomplicity  in  the  sacrilege. 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  vegetable  poisons  as 
speedy  in  their  effects  as  the  modern  stiy'chnino,  as  appears 
in  tlie  death  of  Britannicus  from  a potion  prepared  by 
Ijocnsta,  and  in  innumerable  other  instances.  These  hollow 
rings  were  put  together  with  a degree  of  skill  far  beyond  that 
of  our  modem  jewellers  ; for  the  soldering  of  the  numerous 
joinings  of  the  gold  plates  of  which  they  are  formed  is 
absolutely  imperceptible  even  when  breathed  ujion — a test 
under  which  the  best  modem  solder  always  assumes  a 
lighter  tint.  This  is  due  to  the  different  composition  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  made  of  chrysocolla  (carbonate  of 
t'opjx-r),  verdigris,  nitrum  (carlwnate  of  soda,  natron)  mixed 
with  the  urine  of  a child,  and  mbbed  down  in  a copper 
morhir  with  a copper  pestle.  1’his  solder  was  called  gantema.* 
Under  Claudius  it  became  the  fashion  to  engrave  the 
tleviJf  upon  the  gold  of  the  ring  itself,  now  made  solid ; at 
first  tiiis  engraving  was  the  bust  of  the  emperor,  and  su<‘h 
rings  could  only  be  worn  by  those  that  had  the  entree  at 
court..  A fine  example  of  this  sort,  with  busts  of  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  facing  each  other,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Florence 
Gallery.  This  was  but  a revival  of  the  ancient  practice,  for 
Macrobius,  vii.,  13,  quotes  Ateius  Capito  to  the  effect  that 
the  devices  were  originally  always  cut  upon  the  substance  of 
the  ring  itself,  whether  it  was  of  gold  or  of  iron  ; and  that 
the  progress  of  luxury  introduced  engravings  upon  precious 
gems  to  augment  the  value  of  the  signet.  * 

In  Pliny’s  time  it  was  the  fiishion  to  wear  but  one  on  the 


* Cellini’s  receipt  for  solder  is 
Native  Verdigris,  G i>art."i,  Sal-am- 
moniac 1,  Boiax  1,  ground  down 
and  mixed  to  a paste  with  water. 
The  modern,  used  for  gold  of  tolerable 
quality,  is  made  of  equal  imrts  of 
gold  and  silver,  to  which  a little 


arsenic  is  adiled  to  promote  fusion. 

* I have  seen  a splendid  head  of  a 
nymph,  apparently  of  Sicilian  work, 
engraved  uj)on  the  gold  of  a solid 
ring;  and  other  instances  of  less 
imjiortance,  but  certainly  far  earlier 
than  the  age  of  Claudius. 
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little  finger ; previously  the  signet  Lad  always  been  earried 
on  the  ring-finger  of  the  left  hand  from  a notion  that  a vein 
passed  down  it  direct  from  the  heart.  At  the  late  period 
of  the  empire  when  Macrobiiis  wrote  (late  in  the  third 
century),  this  had  again  become  the  usual  finger  to  wear  tho 
signet-ring  upon,  for  the  assembled  guests  in  Ids  ‘ Saturnalia,’ 
vii.,  13,  express  their  surprise  at  seeing  Avienus  wear  hig 
upon  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand ; for  which  he  excuses 
himself  on  the  plea  of  his  left  hand  being  swollen  by  an 
injury.  Pliny’s  words  are,  “ At  first  it  was  the  custom  to 
wear  but  one  ring  on  each  of  the  fingers  next  to  the  little 
finger  of  each  hand,  as  we  see  in  the  statues  of  Numa  and 
Servius  Tullius  (the  only  Roman  kings  represented  as  wear- 
ing rings).  Next  they  put  them  on  the  fore  finger,  even  in 
the  statues  of  deities.  Last  of  all  they  thought  proper  to 
grant  this  honour  even  to  the  little  finger.  The  natives  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  are  said  to  have  worn  them  on  the  midf  > 
linger.  Thit,  now,  is  the  only  one  excepted,  all  the  otL.  ’ 
are  loaded ; and  even  the  joints  individually  with  others  of 
smaller  size.  Some  pile  three  upon  the  little  finger  alone, 
others  wear  on  this  but  a single  ring  which  they  use  as  their 
signet  This  is  treasured  up,  and,  like  a precious  rarity  un- 
justly profaned,  is  drawn  forth  from  its  sanctuary : and  to 
wear  a single  ring  on  the  little  finger  is  but  a way  of  showing 
off  the  more  precious  collection  locked  up  at  home.”  The 
custom  of  covering  all  the  joints  of  the  fingers  with  rings 
when  in  full  dress  was  so  prevalent,  that  Quintilian,  in  his 
directions  to  orators  as  to  their  costume,  attitude,  and  action 
(xi.,  3),  deems  it  necessary  expressly  to  caution  them  against 
this  senseless  piece  of  foppery : “ The  hand  must  not  be 
overloaded  with  rings,  especially  with  such  as  do  not  jiass 
over  the  middle  joints  of  the  fingers.”*  This  fashion  of 

* The  minute  size  of  many  an-  archa-ologisls  from  their  ignorance  of 
tique  gold  rings  has  often  puzzled  the  passages  above  quoted. 
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having  rings  for  each  finger-joint  is  the  one  condemned  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus ; and  continued  in  use,  in  spite  of  his 
objurgations,  down  to  the  close  of  the  empire;  for  Ammian, 
writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  sjwaks  of  the 
Koman  nobles,  on  leaving  the  baths,  receiving  from  the 
attendant  their  rings,  which  they  had  taken  off  lest  the  wet 
should  injure  tliem,  and  then  strutting  away  “ digitis  sicut 
metatis,”  with  their  fingers  measured  off  by  the  rings  placed 
on  each  separate  joint.  The  origin  of  the  quarrel  between 
I’lato  and  Aristotle  was  because  the  former  found  fault  with 
his  luxurious  style  of  dress  and  his  custom  of  wearing  a 
number  of  rings,  at  least  so  says  Aelian,  iii.  19.  Lucian, 
writing  in  the  second  century,  makes  the  girl  tell  her  mis- 
tress that  Parmeno  has  retiumed  from  the  wars  quite  a rich 
man,  and  as  a proof,  “ that  he  has  on  his  little  finger  a large 
- polygonal  gold  ring  set  with  a three-coloured  gem,  red  on  the 
siiriace  (an  oriental  Onyx).” 

•Taste  had  so  far  declined  even  when  Pliny  wrote  that 
some  persons  “ made  a boast  of  the  weight  of  their  rings,” 
of  wliich  one  found  in  Hungary,  and  now  in  the  Fould  Col- 
lection, is  a most  convincing  testimony.  Though  evidently 
intended  for  the  little  finger  its  weight  was  three  ounces, 
the  shank  was  triangular  in  section,  increasing  rapidly  in 
width  on  each  side  towards  the  head  of  the  ring,  which  thus 
formed  a long  and  pointed  oval.  It  was  set  with  a large 
oriental  Onyx  of  the  very  finest  quality  and  not  engraved ; 
quite  the  ring  of  Parmeno — when  the  consideration  of  the 
mere  intrinsic  value  of  an  ornament  had  entirely  banished 
all  regard  for  art.  In  my  own  collection  is  a ring  of  this 
date  weighing  15  dwts.  (a  modern  Homan  ounce),  set  with 
an  Onyx  rudely  engraved  with  a dancing  girl ; and  I have 
seen  another  of  similar  form,  the  Onyx  intaglio  of  which  was 
a pigeon : both  illustrative  of  the  remarks  of  Clemens 
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Aloxaiidrinus  quoted  above.  These  weighty  rings  wore 
probably  badges  of  office  under  the  Empire,  for  we  find  one 
spi-eified  among  the  various  insignia  and  ailowanees,  some 
singular  enough,"  ordered  by  tlic  Emperor  "N'alerian  to  Ik* 
made  to  Claudius  Gothicus  on  his  appointment  as  'rribune 
of  the  Filth  Legion — (Treb.  Pollio  Valerian).  “Two  brooches 
in  silver-gilt ; one  brooch  in  gold,  with  a copper  pin  ; one 
double-gemmed  ring  of  an  ounce  weight ; one  bracelet  of  seven 
ounces;  one  neckchain  of  one  i>ound.”  This  term  annulug 
bigemmeue  is  difficult  to  e.\2)lain,  for  no  antique  rings  tx;cur 
8t‘t  with  two  gems,  though  they  do  with  three.  I susjHjct  that 
bigemmeue  reft!rs  to  the  etone  itself,  and  means  a gem  of  two 
colours,  as  the  Nicolo,  so  often  found  in  these  massy  rings. 
One  weighing  an  ounce  was  found,  183(J,  near  Bristol,  set  with 
an  Onyx,  engraved  with  a head  of  Augustus  in  a good  style ; 
and  Caylus  V.,  cxii.,  gives  one  of  very  elegant  form,  the  . 
gem  of  which  is  a Nicolo  engraved  with  the  letters  g^ii.n. 
The  shape  of  these  rings  at  once  shews  for  which  linger  they 
were  designed,  being  nearly  triangular,  the  base  of  the  tri- 
angle being  the  head  of  the  ring ; so  that  in  spite  of  their 
weight  they  sit  very  comfortably  on  the  little  finger  and  on 
that  alone,  and  are  much  less  inconvenient  to  wear  than  one 
would  have  expected  from  their  bulky  projwrtions.  Some 
Etruscan  rings  occur,  in  which  the  face  of  the  ring  is  an 
elliptical  plate  adorned  with  figures  in  outline,  generally 
Sphinxes:  these  were  merely  intended  ns  omnmental,  not 
ns  signet  rings.  I have  met  with  but  one  Etruscan  intaglio, 
not  a scarab,  in  its  antique  gold  sotting,  which  was  a large 
case  of  thin  gold  plate,  in  which  the  Sard  was  fixed  and  sur- 
rounded by  several  folds  of  plaited  wire,  forming  a broad 
bizzel  around  the  stone.  The  shank  was  a thick  round  wire 


’ As  “ dims  cximi.is  inulieics  cx  captivis." 
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8ol<lcred  on  to  the  side  of  the  case,  with  two  gold  balls  on 
each  side  of  the  junction. 

We  have  seen  I’liny’s  remark  that  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
were  the  only  nations  who  wore  rings  on  the  middle  finger 
(which  he  appears  to  consider  a truly  barbarian  fashion),  but 
what  these  rings  were  is  not  known,  unless  the  large  bronze 
plain  hoops,  so  often  found  amongst  ancient  remains  in  this 
country,  were  of  this  nature.  Perhaps  the  smaller  specimens 
of  the  so-calletl  “King  Money”  were  used  for  this  purpose, 
for  nothing  like  an  intaglio"  ring  can  be  assigned  to  these 
nations  before  the  period  of  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans ; 
although  numerous  relics  attest  their  skill  in  working  gold 
into  various  tasteful  ornaments.  The  abundance  of  this 
metal  in  Gaul  was  such  in  ancient  times  that  the  produce  of 
Caesar’s  campaigns  in  that  region  lowered  the  value  of  gold 
at  Rome  by  nearly  one-third. 

The  Gallic  gold  coins  of  native  unrefined  metal,  rude 
imitations  of  the  staters  of  Philip,  are  still  munerous  in 
cabinets,  and  appear  to  have  been  current  in  Gaul  even 
under  the  latest  emperors.  In  no  other  way  ean  we  explain 
the  etlict  of  ilajorian,  “ Let  no  tax-collector  refuse  to  take 
a solidus  of  full  weight,  except  it  be  that  Gallic  solidus  which 
is  rated  at  a lower  value  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
gold.”  Now  these  ancient  autonomous  pieces  are  all  coined 
of  the  metal  in  its  native  state,  containing  a large  per- 


• One  intaglio,  however,  Imscome 
\iniler  my  notice  which  was  consi- 
dered by  its  owner  (whose  opinion 
is  of  the  greatest  weight  with  me) 
to  have  been  the  work  of  a Gallic 
artist.  It  was  an  oval  head,  of  jmle 
Amethyst,  engraved  with  a wilil 
I)oar,  and  in  a very  iieculiar  style, 
exactly  agreeing  with  that  of  the 
same  ty|ic  so  often  occurring  on  the 
reverse  of  the  Gallic  coins.  I have 


also  lately  seen  a silver  ring,  of  an 
cxfnmiely  grotesque  and  liarharotis 
fabric,  the  shank  being  an  attempted 
representation  of  caryatid  figures  ; 
instead  of  an  engraved  stone  it  wa.s 
set  with  a large  silver  coin,  one  of 
the  common  imitations  of  the  di- 
drachm of  Philip,  and  Ixjth  its  make 
and  its  substitute  for  a gem  fully 
indicate  its  Celtic  origin. 
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centage  of  silver  (which  can  only  be  separated  by  a skilful 
metallurgist) ; whereas  all  the  imperial  gold  currency,  even 
of  the  Gallic  tyrants,  as  Postumus  and  Victorinus,  is  of  tlie 
purest  metal.*  It  is  my  belief  that  most  of  the  “Ring 
Money  ’’  was  used  as  articles  of  personal  ornament,  and  that 
the  form  with  large  cup-shaped  extremities  served  as  a 
button  for  fastening  round  the  neck  the  large  and  heavy 
Gallic  “ sagum  ” or  mantle,  each  end  passing  through  an 
opposite  button-hole  like  a pair  of  modem  studs. 


Let  us  now  speak  of  Iron  Ring»,  the  common  wear  of  the 
Romans  of  all  degrees  under  the  republic,  the  ornament  of 
the  martial  metal  well  be.secming  the  descendants  of  the 
god  of  war.  Here  too  wc  can  appropriately  introduce  the 
jK)et’s  fabled  origin  of  this  decoration  of  the  hand.  “ Jupiter 
having  at  length  been  moved  to  release  Prometheus  from 
his  chains,  in  which  he  had  sworn  to  keep  lum  for  ever,  to 
save  his  conscience  and  yet  keep  his  oath  to  the  letter, 
obliged  the  freed  prisoner  to  wear  always  on  his  finger  a ring 
made  out  of  the  iron  of  his  fetters  and  set  with  a fragment 


' Such  continued  the  rule  till  late  century  are  equal  1o  our  present 
in  the  llyzantine  |>eriod,  even  the  standard  for  the  sovereign, 
bezants  of  the  Comnem  in  the  121h 
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of  the  rock  to  which  lie  had  been  chained.”  \Mien  Ufarius 
rode  in  triumph,  botti  the  general,  and  the  slave  standing 
behind,  hail  iron  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  the  fashion  con- 
tinued universal  to  the  very  end  of  the  Republic.  This 
fact  explains  the  existence  of  the  large  number  of  good 
iutagli  wo  moot  with  that  have  been  originally  set  in  iron, 
though  the  rings  themselves  have  generally  been  reduced  to 
masses  of  shapeless  rust.  A few,  however,  having  chanced  to 
be  buried  in  dry  sand  have  come  down  to  us  uninjured,  and  in 
some  of  them  it  will  bo  observed  that  the  gem  was  set  open ; 
an  example  of  which  was  a fine  and  large  Carbuncle  engraved 
with  a Canopic  vase,  now  in  the  Fould  Collection.  This  mode 
of  setting  intagli  was  very  unusual  with  the  ancients : in  most 
rings  the  stones  were  backed  with  a plate  of  gold  to  prevent 
the  rust  from  shewing  tlu-ough  and  thus  marring  the  beauty 
of  the  gem.  One  of  the  finest  Roman  intagli  I have  ever 
met  with  is  set  open  in  an  iron  ring,  and  is  a portrait  of 
Mossanissa ; perhaps  has  been  worn  by  Scipio  himself ; the 
merit  of  the  engraving  proves  that  it  must  have  been 
executed  for  a person  of  high  position. 

Under  the  early  republic  tlie  senators  alone  had  the 
privilege  of  wearing  rings  of  gold,  for  they  are  said  to  have 
taken  off  their  rings  to  mark  their  sense  of  w hat  they  con- 
sidered a public  calamity — the  publication  of  the  Dies  Fasti, 
by  Cn.  Flavius,  the  secretary  of  Appius  Ctecus,  and  his 
election  as  tribune  of  the  people  in  consequence,  B.c.  305. 
On  the  same  occasion  the  knights  laid  aside  their  silver  horse- 
trajtpings,  for  a gold  ring  was  not  made  the  distinction  of 
that  class  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  for  even  under 
Augustus  the  greater  part  of  that  body  still  wore  tlie  ancient 
ring  of  iron.  By  the  law  passed  under  Tiberius,  no  one  was 
allowctl  to  wear  one  of  gold  unless  he  was  of  free  birth,  his 
father  and  grandfath(!r  rated  at  400  scstertia  (lOOOi.),  and 
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had  the  right  of  sitting  among  the  fourteen  rows  in  the 
tlieatre  allotted  by  tho  Julian  law  to  the  Equestrian  Order 
(Pliny,  xxiii.  8).  Before  this  law  was  pa.ssed  any  one  might 
wear  a gold  ring  who  pleased,  by  which  fact  Pliny  explains 
the  three  bushels  of  gold  rings  collected  at  Canna;,  as  show- 
ing how  universal  tho  fasliiou  had  become  at  that  time ; and 
C.  Sulj)icius  Galba,  under  Tibtjrius,  had  complained  that  the 
very  bivem-keepers  presumed  to  usurp  this  ornament.  But 
oven  under  Augustus  some  senators  (old  Conservatives  no 
doubt)  still  retained  the  republican  ring  of  iron,  as  Calpur- 
iiius,  and  Slanilius  who  had  been  lieutenant  of  ]\I;irius  in  the 
Jugurthine  war,  and  L.  Fufidius.  In  the  family  of  tho 
(iuiuctii  not  even  the  ladies  were  allowed  to  wear  any  orna- 
ments of  gold.  The  Lacedemonians  of  Pliny’s  age  also 
adhered  to  the  precept  of  Lyciu-gus,  and  only  wore  rings  of 
iron,  which  custom  they  retained  to  a much  later  2>eriod ; 
for  Phlegon,  writing  in  the  next  century,  while  relating  his 
most  ghastly  of  all  ghost  stories,'®  with  which  liis  book  on 
‘ Wonderful  Things  ’ o|)ens,  sj>eak8  of  the  iron  ring  of 
JIachatas,  exchanged  by  him  for  tho  gold  one  with  which 
Plulinnion,  his  spectre-bride,  had  been  bMied.  But  under 
the  empire  rings  of  tliis  metal  had  soon  become  degraded 
into  a badge  of  servitude  with  the  Komans ; for  Apideius,  in 
mentioning  a money  bag  sealed  by  a slave,  speaks  of  tho  iron 
signet  ring  wliich  he,  us  a slave,  was  wearing  on  his  finger, 
lienee  the  wealthy  freedmen  used  to  wear  them  gUt.  Many 
of  these  arc  still  preserved.  They  went  by  the  name  of 
Hamothracian  rings  in  that  age.  Thus  the  rich  Trimalchio, 
originally  a slave,  though  he  proves  to  his  admiring  guests, 
by  actually  weighing  them  in  their  presence,  that  the  gold 


Tlic  original  of  (joetbe'a  ‘ Hraul  in  dramatic  effect,  for  lie  lias  Gotli- 
von  Corinth,’  but  far  superior  to  it  icised  and  sjioilt  tlie  story. 
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ornaments  on  his  wife  Fortunata  amounted  altogether  in 
weight  to  six  pounds  and  a half,'  yet  durst  not  himself  wear  a 
solid  gold  ring,  but  “ had  on  his  little  finger  a large  gilt  one,  and 
on  the  top  joint  of  the  next  finger,  another  of  gold  studded  with 
iron  stars.”  Freedmen  could  only  obtain  the  right  of  wearing 
a ring  of  solid  gold  by  an  express  decree  of  the  Senate ; and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  the 
nobles  thus  paying  court  to  the  favourite  of  the  ruling  prince : 
a degradation  thus  wittily  commented  upon  by  i’liny,  in  a 
letter  to  Montanus.  “You  must  have  already  observed, 


' The  imssaie,  from  Trimakhio’s 
Ffiist,  .aliove  quoted,  is  worth  trans- 
cribing at  length  as  a curious  illus- 
tration of  the  massy  ornaments  of 
the  females  of  that  [leriod— the  time 
of  Nero.  “ But  tell  me,  pray.  Gains, 
why  does  not  Fortunata  come  to 
dinner  ?"  “ Why,”  replied  Tri- 

malchio,  “you  know  what  a sort 
of  [Kirsou  she  is  : until  she  has  seen 
that  the  plate  is  all  right,  and  has 
dividctl  the  broken  meat  among  the 
younger  fry,  she  will  not  put  a sup 
in  her  mouth.”  “That  may  be,” 
.says  llabinna,  “but,  unless  she 
conics  to  table,  I vanish.”  So  say- 
ing, he  was  on  the  j^Kiint  of  getting 
up,  but,  on  a given  signal,  “ For- 
tunata ” was  bawled  out  four  times 
and  more,  with  one  voice,  by  the 
whole  body  of  servants.  She  there- 
fore came  in,  wearing  a white  apron 
in  such  a way  ns  to  show  bcneatli  it 
her  reil  gown,  wrcathetl  atiklets,  and 
gilt  slipi«rs.  Then,  wiping  her  hands 
on  the  handkerchief  she  wore  round 
her  neck,  she  approaches  the  couch 
on  which  Scintilla,  Habiuna’s  wife, 
wiis  reclining,  and  kissed  her  as  she 
was  testifying  her  delight  at  her 
a[ipcarnnce,  with  “ Do  I really  see 
you,  my  dear?”  And  thus  things 
went  on,  until  Fortunata  pulled  off 


the  bracelets  from  her  brawny  arms, 
and  showed  them  to  the  admiring 
Scintilla.  At  Last  she  undid  her 
anklets  also,  and  her  golden  hair- 
c.aul,  which  she  told  us  was  of  the 
finest  standard.  This  was  uoticeil  by 
Trimalchio,  wdio  ordered  all  of  them 
to  be  brought  to  liim ; theu  “ Do 
you  see,”  quoth  he,  “ the  wom.in’s 
fetters  ? I.ook  how  we  cuckolds  are 
robbed  and  plundered ! They  ought 
to  weigh  C4  Ihs.,  and  yet  I liavc  my- 
self a bracelet  of  ten  |JOUuds  weight 
made  out  of  Mercury’s  tithes  on  my 
profits.”  F’inally,  lest  we  should 
doubt  Ids  veracity,  he  sends  for  a 
pair  of  scales,  and  bids  all  around 
make  sure  of  the  weight.  Nor  was 
Scintilla  any  hclter-niannercd,for  she 
took  olT  from  her  neck  a little  case 
which  she  called  her  Good-luck, 
out  of  which  she  took  two  car-dro])s, 
and  gave  them  in  her  turn  to  For- 
tuuala  for  e.xamination,  saying, 
“ Thanks  to  my  lord  and  master  no- 
botly  else  lias  such  fine  ones.” 
“ Wliy,”  said  Ilahiima,  “ you  plagiicrl 
me  into  buying  you  tliesc  glass 
beads ; truly,  if  1 had  a daughter 
I would  cut  her  cars  off.  If  there 
were  no  women  we  sliould  liave 
everything  dirt-clieap ; hut  now  we 
gain  a penny  and  8i«end  a [lound.” 
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from  my  last  letter,  that  I had  lately  remarked  the  monu- 
ment of  Pallas  (a  freedmau  of  Claudius  Cfesar)  with  this 
inscription,  ‘ To  this  man  the  Senate,  on  account  of  his  fide- 
lity and  affection  towards  Ids  master  and  mistrcs.s,  decreed 
the  insignia  of  the  pnetorian  office,  together  with  the  sum  of 
150,000^.,  of  which  vote  he  only  accepted  the  honorary  part.’ 
I afterwards  deemed  it  worth  my  while  to  look  up  the  decree 
itself.  I found  it  so  exaggerated  and  extravagant,  that,  in 
comparison  with  it,  that  most  arrogant  of  epitaphs  appeared 
not  merely  modest  but  even  humble.  The  collected  and 
united  glories,  not  oidy  of  those  ancient  heroes  the  Africani,  the 
Aehaici,  the  Numantini,  but  oven  of  those  of  later  times,  the 
Marii,  Syllas,  and  Pomj)eys,  not  to  go  down  further  in  the 
list,  will  fall  far  short  of  the  praises  heaped  u{)on  a Pallas. 
Must  I think  the  senators  to  have  been  joking,  or  to  have 
been  miserable  wretches?  I should  say  joking,  if  joking 
befitted  the  dignity  of  the  Senate.  Were  they  wretches 
then  ? But  no  one  is  sunk  so  low  that  he  can  be  forced  to 
commit  such  actions.  Was  it  done  then  out  of  ambition, 
and  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  State  ? But  who  could  be  so 
senseless  as  to  wish  to  rise  through  his  own  or  the  public 
disgrace,  in  that  commonwealth  in  which  the  sole  advantage 
of  the  most  exalted  station  was  the  privilege  of  being  the 
first  to  sing  the  praises  of  a Pallas  ? I pass  over  the  circum- 
stance that  the  prmtorian  insignia  are  offered  to  Pallas,  to  a 
slave,  inasmuch  as  they  are  offered  by  slaves.  I pass  over 
that  they  vote,  ‘ He  must  not  merely  he  urged  but  evej) 
compelled  to  wear  the  gold  ring,’  it  being,  forsooth,  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  that  a man  of  prajtorian 
rank  should  wear  one  of  iron.”  An  apt  illustration  of  the 
badge  of  an  imjicrial  freedmau,  is  the  following  description 
of  a ring  once  in  the  jwssession  of  an  acquaintance.  “An 
antique  iron  ring  plated  with  gold ; it  has  on  the  centre  a 
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gold  medallion,  having  the  busts  of  Augustus  and  Livia 
facing  each  other,  in  high  relief.” 


lin|l7W«‘4  out  U>  COUtA^Q  polAOO  <.>071 


Silver  Rings  are  very  abundant,  both  solid  ones  with  the 
devices  cut  upon  the  metal,  and  also  set  with  inbvgli.  In 
one  found  at  Caorleon,  Mon.  (Isea  Silurum),  the  stone,  a 
Nicolo,  engraved  with  a rude  figure  of  Venus  Victrix,  was 
set  in  a gold  collet  let  into  the  silver  bizzel ; an  unique 
instance  of  this  mode  of  setting.  These  rings  are  usually  of 
rough  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  intagli  they  contain,  and 
apjicar  to  belong  invariably  to  the  Lower  Empire.  From  their 
size  and  shape  they  were  evidently  made  to  be  worn  on  the 
little  finger,  an  additional  proof  of  their  late  date.  In  this 
country  they  are  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  camps  and 
military  stations,  and  the  subjects  on  them  arc  usually 
Victories,  Eagles,  Ravens,  and  similar  legionary  devices. 
Arcllius  Ftiscus,  when  expelled  from  the  1‘iquestrian  Order, 
and  consequently  deprive<l  of  the  right  to  wear  a ring  of 
gold,  appeared  in  public,  according  to  Pliny,  with  silver 
rings  on  his  fingers,  apparently  out  of  bravado,  and  to  show 
hi.s  contemjit  for  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
Senate.  Rings  are  by  no  means  rare  formed  entirely  of 
this  metal;  but  I have  only  met  with  one  pre.^enting  a well- 
engraved  device,  a Venus,  upon  its  face,  for  the  work  of  such 
engravings  is  generally  very  coarse.  The  silv(;r  also  is  of 
the  same  base  standanl  as  the  coinage  of  the  j>eriod  to  which 
they  belong ; for  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  being  legi<jnary 
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insignia  and  rude  attempts  at  imperial  portraits,  prove  that 
tliey  must  Ix!  all  assigned  to  the  poorest  classes  and  common 
soldiers  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

These  remarks  ajiply  equally  to  rings  of  Bronze,  which  arc, 
as  might  bo  expeete<l,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  with  this 
addition,  that  they  are  often  found  of  a fanciful  design,  and 
set  with  coloured  paste's  for  ornamental  wear.  Paste  intagli 
generally  occur  in  bronze  settings.  I know  but  one  instance 
of  a paste,  a fine  cameo  of  a Sphinx,  Ixeing  found  set  in  a 
gold  antique  ring ; and  have  never  mot  with  any  in  rings  of 
silver.  Pastes  thus  set  in  antique  bronze  ornaments  are 
almost  the  only  kind  I am  disposed  to  consider  as  truly  of 
ancient  manufactiu-o  ; as  we  have  already  noticed  under  the 
head  of  “ Pastes.”  Stones  rudely  engraved  are  often  set  in 
the  rings  of  this  metal ; and  like  those  of  silver,  they  were 
often  made  solid,  with  the  device  cut  on  the  face,  of  whicli 
examples  occur  of  Etruscan  and  Greek  times.  YVheu  the 
wife  in  the  Ecclesiazusae  talks  of  having  a counterpart  of 
her  husband’s  signet-ring  made  for  her  own  use  for  the  small 
sum  of  half  a drachma,  she  must  mean  one  of  bronze.*  Al- 
though such  early  examples  are  naturally  rare,  yet  of  the 
Koman  times  they  abound ; the  most  curious  of  the  latter 
that  I have  met  with  is  a very  raas.sy  one  {reserved  among 
the  llutupino  antiquities  in  Trinity  College  Library.  Its  face 
bears  the  letters  F and  E,  arranged  in  a square  as  a mono- 


’ Sealing  up  petniries. — Diogenes 
Laertius  tells  an  anecdote  illustrative 
of  tlic  simplicity  of  Lacydes  the 
philosopher,  that,  whenever  he  had 
occasion  to  bring  anj’thing  out  of 
the  pantry,  after  sealing  np  the  door, 
he  used  to  throw  his  ring  into  it 
through  a hole  in  the  door,  for  fear 
lest  it  should  he  taken  off  his  finger 
when  asleep,  an<l  used  for  reseiiling 


the  same  door  after  the  contents  had 
been  pilfenxl.  But  his  servants, 
noticing  this  sapient  device,  sixin 
found  that,  by  exactly  imitating 
his  methoil  of  proceeding,  they 
might  help  thcmst'lves  with  ail 
security,  and  resealing  the  door, 
replace  the  signet  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  sagacious  ]ihiIos«)pher. 
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gram,  and  the  outside  of  the  shank  is  engraved  witli  the 
inscription  •stimivTasiato®,  where  the  device  probably 
stands  for  “ Feliciter,”  “ Good  luck  to  you  ; ” and  tlie  legend 
“ Stimius  Amato  N,”  “ Septimius  to  Amatus,”  is  curious  from 
the  very  late  form  of  the  final  jS  and  A,  which  apparently 
belong  to  a later  period  than  that  of  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  this  island.  The  entire  ring  has  been  strongly  gilt. 

Roman  bronze  ornaments  may  bo  distinguished  from  the 
latton  or  brass  of  similar  shapes  belonging  to  medimval  times, 
so  abundantly  discovered  in  the  earth  of  every  old  town,  by 
an  examination  of  the  metal,  for  Roman  relics  arc  invariably 
composed  of  bronze  (copper  and  tin),  whilst  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  made  of  “ latton,”  that  is  “ drasa  ” (copjier 
and  zinc).  Bronze  when  polished  has  always  a brownish 
hue,  and  is  very  hard ; whereas  latton  is  more  of  a gold 
colour  and  much  softer. 

In  Lead  rings  occur,  though  they  are  very  rare,  and  even 
set  with  intagli  of  a good  style  of  art  and  of  early  date,  but 
such  wore  doubtless  gilt  originally,  and  intended  to  pass  for 
massy  gold.  A dence  which  reminds  one  of  the  trick  played 
by  Bolycrates  upon  his  Spartan  auxiliaries,  whom,  on  quitting 
his  service,  he  paid  off  in  Samian  gold  pieces,  which  ho  had 
coined  fur  the  purpose  in  lead  gilt.  A singular  fraud  of  some 
rogue  of  antiquity  accidentally  came  to  light  in  a ring  in  my 
own  collection.  It  was  hollow,  and  formed  out  of  strong 
gold  plate  of  very  ancient  Greek  work,  and  set  with  a Sard 
intaglio,  a full  face  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  From  the  subject, 
and  from  the  stylo  of  art,  it  may  safely  be;  ascribed  to  some 
citizen  of  Cyrenc,  a State  in  wliich,  according  to  Eupolis 
(Aelian,  xii.  30),  “ the  poorest  man  had  signet  rings  worth  ten 
miuae  (30^.),  and  the  artists  engaged  in  engraving  gems  wore 
to  bo  wondered  at.”’  The  gem  in  question  always  liad  pro- 

* He  does  not  say  whether  for  their  numbers,  or  for  thoir  skill. 
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jeotod  slif'htly  from  its  setting;  and  on  one  oeen-sion  adliered 
to  the  wax  on  wliioh  it  wa.s  beiiif;  impressed,  and  thus  came 
out  of  the  ring,  when  it  appeared  that  the  hollow  heliind  had 
been  f!lle<l  with  thin  leaf-lead,  retaining  its  form,  but  reduced 
by  age  to  a brittle  oxide ; a change  which  must  have  been  the 
work  of  many  centuries  to  efi'ect.  We  know  that  Cyrene 
was  a favourite  residence  of  the  .Tews  fmm  the  very  time  of 
its  foundation ; may  we  not  have  here  an  instance  of  a fair 
advantage  in  a bargain  contrived  by  some  individual  of  the 
Chosen  People  to  obtain  a few  drae-hms  more  for  his  ware 
from  some  unsuspecting  Gentile  ? 

Having  now  exhausted  the  .sulyect  of  rings  in  all  metals 
set  with  intagli,  either  in  stone  or  paste,  a fitting  conclusion 
will  be  a brief  notice  of  those,  belonging  tisnally  to  the  Lower 
Empire,  having,  instead  of  an  intaglio,  a gold  coin  of  the 
reigning  prince  ingeniously  inserted  in  the  bizzel.  A fine 
Biwcimen  is  given  by  Caylus,  V.  cxii.,  of  one  of  elegant  form, 
the  broad  shoulders  being  cut  into  an  elaborate  pattern  of  o|Km 
■work,  the  head  octagonal,  and  holding  an  aureus  of  3Iaxi- 
minus:  llev.  Victoria  Geum.vnica.  A very  similar  one,  but 
of  still  more  tasteful  design,  in  weight  one  ounce,  and  set  with 
an  aureus  of  Sevenis  Alexander,  was  found  a few  years  back 
in  this  country.  This  had  probably  been  the  official  ring  of 
some  Roman  officer  serving  in  Rritain,  and  corresponding  to 
the  “ Annulus  bigemmeiis  unciarius  ” assigned  to  Claudius 
Gothicus  as  tribune  of  the  Fifth  Legion.'* 

It  was  no  doubt  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  good  jwrtraits 
engraveil  on  gems,  of  the  reigning  emperors,  that  suggested 
the  setting  of  the  aurei  with  their  likenesses  in  these  massy 

• I liave  Ivtcly  seen  .mother  equally  relating  to  the  army  have  l)ccn  |mr- 
maasive,  hut  of  the  ruilost  fabrique,  poscly  selecto*!  in  .all  these  instances : 
set  with  an  aureus  of  Piocletian.  another  argument  that  they  were 
Rev.  V1BTV8  MiUTVM.  It  will  lie  military  distiucUons. 
olMcrvcd  that  aurei  liaving  reveraes 
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golil  rings,  evidently  from  their  intrin.sic  value  the  omoments 
of  persons  who,  at  an  earlier  j)eriotl,  would  have  worn  a 
cameo  or  intaglio  portrait  in  the  same  way,  of  the  most 
admirable  execution.  But  the  art  of  engraving  gems  with 
any  degree  of  skill  appears  to  have  cxjjired,  as  it  were,  all  at 
once,  the  last  imperial  portrait  of  fine  >vork  mentioned  in  any 
collection  being  one  of  Constantinus  Junior;  a fact  the  more 
strange  when  we  consider  that  the  medallions  of  this  family 
are  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  the  whole  series,  whilst  they 
are  by  no  means  contemptible  as  works  of  art ; and  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  found  mounted  with  loops  for 
suspension,  were  e\'idciitly  designed  to  bo  used  as  personal 
ornaments.  The  total  disappearance  of  the  statues  of  the 
later  emperors  is  more  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
metal  statues,  usually  gilt,  were  alone  considered  worthy  to 
represent  the  form  of  the  sovereign  in  that  age  of  advancing 
barbarism.  There  is  but  one  marble  statue  of  Constantine  at 
Rome,  and  <»ie  solitary  bust  of  J ulian ; the  last  a mo.st 
wretched  production  of  expiring  art.  Now,  not  merely  do 
the  later  historians  make  mention  of  statues  of  the  emperors 
of  those  times,  ns  set  up  in  every  large  city,  as  of  Theo- 
doric  and  even  Phocas  at  Rome,  and  of  Justiiuan,  and 
other  celebrities  of  his  reign  at  Constantinople;  but  they 
even  allude  to  numerous  bronze  statues  of  poets,  warriors, 
and  advocates,  the  contemporaries  of  these  emperors.  All 
these,  on  any  change  of  government,  went  at  once  into  the 
furnace  and  re-appeared  in  the  vile  coinage  of  the  epoch. 
This  circumstance,  besides  the  roguerj'  of  the  coiners,  may 
explain  the  great  proportion  of  lead  in  the  later  bronze 
coins,  such  as  the  huge  pieces  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
century ; for  Pliny  states  that  a considerable  proportion  of 
this  metal  entered  into  the  composition  of  statuary  bronze  in 
order  to  render  it  more  fusible.  Long  utter  the  art  of 
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sculpturing  marble  was  quite  extinct,  works  in  bronze,  of 
considerable  size  and  skill,  were  exceute<l  by  Byzantine 
artists  : witness  the  numerou.s  doors  of  churches  still  existing, 
and  dating  even  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the 
best  period  of  Itoman  art,  marble  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  bronze  for  portrait  statues — a fortunate  circum- 
stance, to  which  we  owo  the  preservation  of  so  many  treasures 
of  ancient  art.  Pausauias  mentions  4000  statues  of  Hadrian 
alone,  collected  in  the  precincts  of  tlie  Olyinpeium  at  Athens, 
the  votive  offerings  of  the  same  number  of  Grecian  cities : 
no  wonder  that  statues  of  this  prince  are  still  so  numerous. 
Pliny,  in  his  description  of  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  the  work  of 
Zeuodorus,  the  most  skilful  statuary  of  tbo  time,  says  that 
the  execution  of  it  proved  the  art  of  casting  bronze  to  have 
been  entirely  lost : a strange  statement  probably  refen-iug  to 
some  defects  in  the  fim'shed  cast,  or  faultiness  in  its  colour.* 
For  there  still  exists,  in  the  coitUe  of  the  Senator’s  Palace 
on  the  Capitol,  a colossal  bronze  head  of  Nero,  of  admirable 
execution,  which  to  all  appearance  completely  refutes  the 
as.sertion  of  Pliny  ns  to  the  incapacity  of  the  metal  casters  of 
that  epoch. 


• niis  may  have  been  merely  on  sent  (1869)  the  art  of  bell-fotindins; 
cxn^fterated  mode  of  exiircssion  to  ia  entirely  lost  in  England,  seeing 
signify  the  badness  and  honey-  the  two  successive  failures  of  the 
couilxsl  nuality  of  the  metal  when  Great  Bell  of  Westminster, 
east ; just  os  one  might  say  at  pre- 


Vutuet  fto'l  tA  Taulus  >Saxa 
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FIGURE  BINGS. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  figures  of  Egyptian  deities  on  the 
fingers,  derided  by  Pliny,  has  left  us  a beautiful  example, 
which  is  now  preserved  among  the  scarabei  in  the  British 
Museum.  Three  busts,  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  of  Roman- 
Egyptian  work,  and  admirably  executed  in  fine  gold,  are 
arranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  the  head  of  a ring,  to 
which  they  aro  set  on  at  a right  angle ; one  exactly  similar 
is  given  by  Caylus,  as  well  as  another,  in  which  tho  busts 
of  Osiris  and  Isis  form  the  opposite  ends  of  a shank,  and 
are  so  brought  together  as  to  lie  side  by  side,  the  lieads 
pointing  in  ojiposite  directions.®  These  rings  composed  of 
deities  remind  one  of  those  common  in  Italy,  and  made  of  a 
crucifix  so  bent  that  the  stem  and  uj)i>er  limb  of  the  cross 
meet  together  at  their  extremities  and  form  the  shank,  so 
that  the  crucified  figure  becomes  the  most  conspicuous 
jH)rtion  of  the  ring.  How  strangely  do  the  usjiges  of  the 
most  remote  ages  and  countries  coincide  in  particular 
in.stunces,  especially  in  matters  connected  with  religious 
worship.  Again,  the  Hindoo  lady  generally  wears  on  her 
finger  a small  mirror,  set  in  a ring,  so  that  she  may  be  able 
to  wliile  away  an  idle  hour  in  the  j)leasing  contemplation  of 
her  dusky  charms;  whilst  here  certain  fashionable  prayer 
Ixioksof  tho  best  class  arc  bound  upw'ith  looking-glass  linings 
to  the  covers,  so  as  to  enable  tho  fair  Christian  devotee  to 
ijiport  the  infliction  of  a tedious  service,  or  a dull  sermon, 
by  the  aid  of  reflections  of  a more  agreeable  nature. 


“ A most  intcrentini;  and  unique 
rinf>  of  solid  gold  and  elegant  .fonii, 
in  tlio  collection  of  an  acquaintance, 
has  set  mxin  its  face,  instead  of  the 
figurine  <>f  a god,  a smalt  temple,  a 
pyramid  of  four  degrees,  with  a door 


in  each  of  the  lowest  faces,  the  ]\is- 
sages  thus  formeil  intersecting  each 
other  on  tho  centre  of  the  c<lificc. 
On  the  flat  toji  of  tho  pyramid  is  a 
panther  in  intaglio. 
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Tliese  aids  to  devotion  reeidl  the  decade  rings  of  medimval 
times.  I’hese  are  often  found  of  brass,  but  sometimes  made  of 
sUvcr,  and  arc  readily  known  by  their  having  ten  projections 
like  short  cogs  on  their  circumference,  representing  so  many 
Aves,  whilst  the  round  lu'ad,  engraved  with  stands  for 

the  Pater  Noster.  They  were  worn  by  the  pious  of  old 
times,  and  could  be  used  at  night,  in  place  of  a rosary, 
by  the  wearer  if  he  felt  disposed  to  tell  his  beads. 

I’APAL  AND  EPISCOPAL  KINGS. 

Prom  the  earliest  perio<l  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  symbol  of 
investiture  with  the  office  of  bishop  has  been  a ring  set  vifh 
a Sapphire  or  Kuby,  and  worn  on  the  fore-finger.  The  real 
origin  of  this  custom  is  not  known,  but  probably  was  derived 
from  the  practice  of  the  Empire,  by  which  a ring  was  given 
to  a military  tribune  on  his  apixiintment,  and,  in  fact,  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Juvenal,  had  become  the  symbol  of  the 
office  itself;’  and  wo  have  seen  from  the  letter  of  Valerian 
that  it  was  of  a “ regulation  ” weight  and  description.  Tliat 
the  bishop’s  ring  is  a type  of  his  mystical  union  with  his 
ilioccse,  is  a subsequent  interpretation  due  to  the  fancy  of 
some  mediajval  ecclesiastic  who,  like  Durandus,  could  espy  a 
symbol  in  everything,  even  in  a bell-rope.  To  the  same 
source  belongs  the  reason  assigned  for  the  choice  of  the  gem 
with  which  it  is  set,  and  mentioned  by  Vossiu.s,  Dc  Physie 
logia  Christiana,  VI.,  7.  « The  Sapphire  is  .said  to  grow’  " 

and  lo.se  its  colour  if  worn  by  an  adulterer  or  a las.  iy  ' 
pennon.”  And,  c.  2.7,  he  adds,  “ The  Sapphire  worn  in  « ring, 
or  m any  other  manner,  is  said  to  .-heck  lust,  and  for  that 
reason  is  projicr  to  1«  worn  by  the  jiriesthood,  and  all 
persons  vowed  to  perj.etual  chastity.”  But  the  tnie  reason 

“Semestri  v.itiim  ilij-itiw  drciiniligut  aiiro.” Sut.  VII. 
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for  the  choice  of  the  Sapphire  (or  ancient  Hyaciuthus), 
besides  its  supposed  sympatliy  witli  tlio  heavens,  mentioned 
by  Solinus,  and  its  connection  with  Apollo  the  god  of  day, 
was  its  violet  colour,  agreeing  with  the  vestments  apj>ro- 
priated  to  the  episcopal  office. 

The  bishop’s  violet  represents  the  inferior  purjde,  Con- 
chylia,  or  Hyacinthina  of  the  Komans  ; a colour  which  Pliny 
compares  to  that  of  the  “ angry  sea,”  a very  dark  violet 
indeed,  as  any  one  will  remember  who  has  sailed  on  the 
Mediterranean  in  rough  weather.  The  scarlet  of  the 
cardinal’s  robes  is  the  true  Tyrian  dye,  " the  colour  of 
clotted  blood ; dark  when  looked  at  directly,  but  brilliant 
when  held  above  the  eye ; ” " and  the  “ pm-ple  ink,”  with 
which  the  emperors  signed  their  names  to  all  documents,  is, 
as  plainly  appears  in  the  Pyzantine  charters  preserved  to 
the  present  time,  of  a bright  scarlet  colour.  Ileuce  the  rols; 
in  the  Passion  is  by  one  evangelist  called  purple,  by  another 
scarlet.®  I therefore  think  it  jirobable  that,  when  such 
mediicval  rings  occur  set  with  a Ruby  instead  of  a Sapphire, 
they  have  belonged  to  bi.shops  who  were  at  the  same  time, 
cardinals. 

'riiose  rings  were  often,  perhaps  always,  interred  with  the 
prelates  to  whom  they  had  belonged.  Two  were  found  a few 
y(>ars  ago  in  the  coffins  of  ancient  bishojis  of  Hereford  ; others 
found  under  similar  circumstances  are  preserved  in  the 
library  of  York  Cathedral;  and  tliey  often  occur  in  col- 
lections, obtiuned,  no  doubt,  from  tlie  accidental  desecration  of 
epfscopal  sepulchres.  The  one  discovered  in  the  stone  coffin 
of  a bishop  of  St.  Ollier  was  entirely  of  gold,  the  head 


• Laas  ci  snmma  in  coloro  san-  giiis. — Plin.  ix.  62. 

^uinis  conercti  nigricans  a8{>cctn,  ® KOKKiVT^Vi  Mat.  Trop- 

iilcrafiuc  8us|iectu  rcfulucna.  Umlc  <^vpnvf  Xlark. 
ct  Ilomero  purpurcug  dicitur  san- 
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formed  of  tliree  trefoils,  combined  together  in  a very  tasteful 
jMvttern.“ 

The  custom  of  burying  ecclesiastics  together  with  all  tlieir 
oHicial  insignia,  aj>j)ears  to  have  lasted  fur  down  into  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  amongst  the  amusing  adventures  of  An- 
dreuceio  da  Perugia,  related  by  Boccaccio,  ho,  when  reduced 
to  despair,  joins  some  thieves  in  plundering  the  tomb  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  intorrod  the  previous  day  in  all  his 
precious  vestments,  and  with  a ring  on  his  linger  valued  at 
500  scudi.  Two  parties  of  plunderers,  the  last  headed  by  a 
priest  of  the  cathedral,  visit  the  tomb  in  succession,  aud_ 
almost  at  the  sfime  time,  to  which  circumstance  Andreuecio 
owes  his  escape  from  a horrible  death,  and  returns  home  iu 
lK)ssession  of  the  ring,  which  more  than  makes  up  for  all  his 
losses. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  to  me  probable  that  this  common 
practice  of  plundering  the  tombs  as  soon  as  the  corpse  was 
dejx)sited  therein,  even  by  the  very  parties  who  ought  to  have 
most  religiously  guarded  the  sacredness  of  the  treasure,  gave 
origin  to  those  huge  rings  of  gilt  metal  so  often  seen  in 
cabinets  of  antiques,  bearing  either  the  titles  or  the  coat  of 
arms  of  some  pope  or  bishop.  As  none  that  I have  met  with 
are  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century,  one  was  almost 
led  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  univci-sal  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  tomb,  even  by  the  supjwscd  guardians  of  it, 
had  induced  the  frienils  of  the  deceased  prelates  to  substitute 
tlu“se  counterfeit  insignia  of  their  rank  for  the  real  ones, 
wliich  had  been  found  to  offer  such  irresistible  temptations  to 
the  plunderers.  That  these  metal  rings  were  occasionally 


Onu  of  tlie  earliest,  if  not  the 
earliest  extant,  has  lately  been  shown 
me,  saul  to  have  lieen  found  with 
<ither  insignia  in  the  lumh  of  the 
Abbot  of  Folleville,  near  Amiens,  in 


ISriO.  It  is  set  with  a largo  rough 
Samphire,  is  made  of  thclrum,  and 
hollow,  and  entirely  covered  with 
theeleg:mt  guilloche  jatleni  so  con- 
stant ill  Romaucs<)Uc  ornamentation. 
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deposited  in  tombs  appears  from  these  words  of  Palatin ; 
Gcsta  Pont.  Pom.,  III.,  G5.S.  “A.  S.  1G07.  In  sejmlehro 
Sixti  IV.  repertiis  est  annulus  Pauli  II.,  cum  liac  nota, 
PAVLV8  II.”  This  ring  was  sold  (for  7 guinen.s)  in  Poby’s 
collection  of  miscellaneous  works  of  art,  by  Christie  and 
Manson,  Jlay  3,  1855.  In  the  catalogue  of  Major  5Iac- 
donald’s  Collection,  sold  by  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  Ap.  20, 
1857,  No.  9 is  “ A large  ring  of  gilt  bronze  set  with 
Amethyst,  with  raised  figures  in  high  relief,  and  finely 
chased.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Pope  Boniface,  from  whoso 
tomb  it  was  taken  during  the  popular  insurrection  in  Pome, 
1849.”  But  here  it  wiU  be  as  well  to  give  a more  mmute 
description  of  tlieso  rings,  which  may  also  serve  to  direct  the 
attention  of  antiquaries  to  any  allusions  to  the  use  of  them 
occurring  in  mediseval  writers,  or  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  may  bo  brought  to  light  at  the  present  day. 
They  ore  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  evidently  never 
designed  to  be  worn  upon  the  finger ; some  I have  seen  which 
must  weigh  nearly  a poimd ; ' they  ore  all  of  the  same  form, 
the  shanks  being  four-sided,  and  the  head  square,  and  set 
with  a slab  of  Crystal  or  pale  Amethyst,  or  sometimes  with  a 
piece  of  glass  of  that  colour.  The  upper  part  of  the  shank 
usually  bears  the  shield  of  the  owner  on  one  side ; on  the 
other  some  religious  design,  as  the  emblems  of  the  evangelist. 
These  ornaments  are  cut  out  of  the  metal  in  high  reUef,  and 
often  in  a good  bold  Gothic  style.  On  the  outside  of  the 
narrow  part  of  the  shank  an  inscription  is  often  found  in 
Gothic  letters,  giving  the  title  of  the  owner,  as  epis.  lugdun  : 
but  they  more  frequently  are  without  any  inscription,  and 
appear  always  to  have  been  strongly  gilt. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  archaeologists  of  the  present  day 


' I’rcKi  rvcd  in  tlie  lirunze  liuom  of  ibe  Uflizi,  Florence. 
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is  of  the  opinion  tliat  they  served  n.s  credential  rings  to 
antlienticate  the  mis.sion  of  any  person  despatched  upon  tlie 
business  of  the  owner,  and  that  they  had  no  connection  with 
the  ring  of  investiture,  a valuable  jewel,  and  one  always 
retained  by  the  prelate,  both  in  life  and  death.  This  theory 
is  supi)orted  by  the  fact,  that  duplicates  of  these  metal  rings, 
belonging  to  the  same  individual  jwpe  or  bishop,  are  still  in 
existence,  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  the  case  had 
merely  a single  one  been  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
accompanying  the  corpse  within  his  last  resting  place.  In 
the  Archmological  Journal  of  some  years  back  is  figured  a 
ring  of  this  class  (but  entirely  without  ornamental  chasing  on 
the  sides),  set  with  a square  crystal,  and  inscribed  on  the 
upper  j)iirt  of  the  shank,  ROOERII  REGIS,  probably  one  of  the 
Ncajxjlitun  kings  of  that  name.®  This  is  the  earliest  instance 
known  to  me,  and  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  these  rings 
served  merely  as  credentials  to  the  envoys  of  their  jiossessors. 
Tt  is  curious  that,  with  these  two  exceptions,  they  should  all 
have  belonged  to  ecclesiastics  of  various  ranks.  At  present 
this  class  of  antiques  is  extensively  forged  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  all  other  varieties  of  mediasval  seals  and  signets ; the 
high  price  they  command  from  collectors  of  the  relics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  a great  tcmj)tation  to  the  manufacture,  whiili 
also  presents  but  little  difficulty  to  a skilful  worker  in  metal. 
Hence  all  objects  of  this  kind  which  appear  without  a well- 
authenticated  petligree  ought  to  be  examined  by  the  amateur 
with  a very  suspicious  and  critical  eye. 


’ Atiother  lately  seen  liy  me  has  century)  on  the  other,  marking  its 
a Flcur-ele-Lys  on  one  side,  ami  French  and  regal  origin, 
a crown  (apfiarently  of  the  14th 
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USE  OF  ANTIQUE  GEMS  IN  MEDIAEVAL  TIMES. 

The  foregoing  dissertation  nafurnlly  introduces  the  suhject 
of  the  mediaeval  seals  and  rings,  which  are  so  often  found  set 
with  antique  intagli  for  the  purpose  of  signets.  Tlie  subjects 
engraved  upon  them  were  always  interpreted  by  the  owners 
as  representations  of  scriptural  personages  and  events.  Thus 
a triple  mask  stood  for  the  Trinity,  with  the  legend  added 


Triple  Id  : Rcmaa. 


aroimd  the  stone,  “ TTaec  est  Trinitatis  Imago  ; ” and  a similar 
intaglio  I have  seen,  a Jacinth,  set  in  a massy  gold  ring,  with 
“ Noel,”  the  corruption  of  Emmanuel,  repeated  on  each  side 
of  tho  setting,  evidently  in  a similar  sense.  Isis  nursing 
Horns  naturally  passed  for  the  Virgin  and  Child ; nor  was 
this  substitution  confined  to  intagli  alone,  for  tho  “Black 
Virgins  ” of  certain  French  churches  (revered  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed in  tho  general  wTock  of  everything  ecclesiastical  in 
171)4),  were  discovered  by  Montfaucon  to  bn  basalt  figures 
of  the  above-named  Egyptian  deities,  which,  having  merely 
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changed  immcs,  continued  to  attract  the  devout  to  tlieir 
temples  as  before.  Tlio  common  tyjxi  of  a Muse  holding  a 
mask,  did  duty  for  Ilerodias  with  the  Baptist’s  head  in  her 


hand ; and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  represented  by  the 
figure  of  Jupiter  with  the  eagle  at  Ids  feet.  Sileuus  with  his 
crooked  stick  was  appropriately  transformed  into  some 
crozicred  abbot ; whilst  cupids  made  very  orthodox  angels. 
The  bust  of  Serapis  passed  always  for  the  portrait  of  Christ ; 
and  ever}'  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  representa- 
tions of  this  mysterious  divinity,  characterised  as  they  are  by 
a grave  and  pensive  expression,  so  diflerent  to  the  open  and 
genial  air  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  Jupiter,  will  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  countenance  of  Serapis,  and  not  the  protended 
letter  of  Bufus  to  Tiberius,  supplied  the  original  type  for  the 
portraits  of  our  Lord.  The  description  of  tlie  Alexandrians, 
given  by  Hadrian  in  his  letter  to  Servianus  (Vopiscus  in  Vita 
Satumini),  seems  to  tend  to  an  elucidation  of  the  origin  of 
this  interchange  of  representations  between  the  old  and  new 
Faith.  “ Those  who  worship  Serapis  are  also  Christians,  and 
those  who  style  themselves  the  bishops  of  Christ  are  devoted 
to  Serapis.  The  very  Patriarch  himself,  when  ho  comes  to 
Egj'pt,  is  forced  by  some  to  adore  Serapis,  by  others  to  ad<;ro 
Christ.  There  is  but  one  God  for  them  all, — him  do  the 
Christians,  him  do  the  Jews,  him  do  all  the  Gentiles  also 
worship.”  The  Jewish  prejiulices  entertained  by  the  early 
Christians  were  so  jxiwerful,  that  such  portraits  were  not 
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admitted  into  their  ehurches  until  a very  late  period ; and 
any  traditional  deseription  of  Chri.st’s  pereonal  appearance 
must  in  a generation  or  two,  have  becomd  much  too  vague  to 
serve  as  any  guide  to  an  artist.^  Sacred  plate  of  the  iMiddle 
Ages  was  enriched  with  swarms  of  intagli,  a practice  common 
enough  long  before  under  thi>  Empire,  for  J uvcnal  laughs  at 
the  person  who  transferred  the  gems  from  his  rings  to  the 
exterior  of  his  drinking  ve.ssels : — 

“ Nam  Virro  ut  multi  gommas  ad  pociila  transfert 
A digitis.” 

Caylus  gives  figures  of  several  of  the  greatest  merit,  both 
camei  and  intagli,  selectetl  from  nearly  three  hundred,  at  that 
time  (1700)  preserved  set  in  the  sacred  vessels^  and  orna- 
ments belonging  to  the  sacristy  of  Troyes  Cathedral.  The 
shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  a work  of  the  eleventh 
century,  has  some  admirable  camei  set  in  its  two  ends,  and 
its  sides  are  studded  with  engraved  gems  of  all  sorts.  For  the 
subject  of  one  of  them  (a  Leda  and  Swan)  the  devotees  of 
the  period  must  have  been  puzzled  to  find  a scriptural 
IMvrallel.  But  it  is  needless  to  jiarticularise  those  works,  as 
every  collection  of  documents  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  dis- 
{)lay,  in  their  seals  attached,  abundant  evidence  of  the 
universality  of  the  custom.  The  parchments  pres(>rved  in 
the  muniment  room  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
have  a groat  number  of  impressions  from  antique  intagli  set 
in  the  personal  seals  of  the  donors  and  attestors  of  the  various 


’ Epiphanius  (Harts,  xxvii.) 
brings  it  as  a grave  cliargc  against 
the  Cnrpocratians,  “ that  they  liad 
painted  [lortraits,  and  even  gold  and 
silver  images,  and  of  other  materials, 
which  (hey  affirmed  to  bo  portraits  of 
.Ii  sus,  .and  ma/io  by  Pil.ate  after  the 
likeness  of  Chp«t  at  what  time  be  so- 
journed araoi  .1.  These  they 

kc<  p in  secret  witli  others  of 

Pythagoras,  Phito,  and  Aristotle,  and 


setting  them  up  all  together,  worship 
and  do  sacrifice  unto  them  after  the 
gentile  fashion.” 

* The  greatest  part  of  these  gems 
were  small  intagli  on  Camelian,  and 
set  in  a chasse  containing  a tooth  of 
Rt.  Peter,  and  thchcailof  St.  Philip, 
made  hy  ortier  of  liishop  G.arnicr, 
Almoner  to  the  Cms.aders  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  wlicnce  he 
stoic  the  skull  of  the  Ajicstle. 
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deeds ; amongst  which,  liowever,  vcrj'  few  occur  of  any  merit 
as  to  workmau-sliip,  being  geiiorally  of  late  Itoman  date.  I 
have  seen  a small'  nide  intaglio  of  Pax,  surrounded  by  a 
mediaeval  legend  mcn.Mtnvs  Ksr,  wliich  ha<l  Wn  regarded  by 
the  German  antiquarie.s,  in  which  country  it  had  been  found 
(at  Tlatisl)on),  as  an  invaluable  relic,  being  tlie  very  signet  of 
Richard  t'oeur  de  I.ion  ! 

Lapidaria  or  Treati.ses  on  Gems  still  exist,  describing  the 
benefits  that  accnie  from  the  pos.session  of  stones  sculjrtured 
with  certain  figures.  Their  virtues  are  deduced  from  the 
meaning  supposed  by  the  authors  of  these  treatises  to  be 
implied  by  the  engra^•ing  on  the  gem  ; and  both  grounds  and 
inferences  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  most  cases  ridiculously 
absurd.  The  mode  in  which  tliey  express  themselves  on  tin's 
point  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  they  considered  the 
stone  and  figure  to  be  a natural  production,  and  not  a nork 
of  art;  an  idea  the  more  admi.ssible  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
great  length  of  time  during  which  the  art  of  gem-engraving 
had  been  totally  unknown  in  Europe.  The  la.st  intaglio 
known,  of  any  merit  ns  a work  of  art,  is  the  famous  8af>phire 
of  Constantius,  in  which  that  emperor  is  represented  spearing 
a wild  boar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ca?snren,  that  city  being 
typified  by  a female  reclining  on  the  ground.  The  rude 
works  of  the  Gnostics  may  have  been  executed  for  n century 
or  two  longer,  for  tbo  tomb  of  IMarin,  wife  of  Honorius  was 
foimd,  wben  opeiuMl,  to  contain  several,  buried  with  tlint 
princess  ns  amulets,  in  spite  of  her  orthodoxy ; with  the  notion 
no  dotibt  that  they  could  do  the  dweased  no  harm,  and  mifjht 
possibly  Ije  of  service  to  her  in  her  passage  to  the  next  world, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  class  of  Altraxas 
gems,  a barbarous  but  highly  interesting  series  of  intagli. 
Wo  have  already  noticed  the  signet  of  Jlauricius.  who  reigned 
582  to  (502,  but  I cannot  vouch  for  the  le^-s  of  the 

stone,  for  it  has  much  the  air  of  a w'o.  , • ' ) . 
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I have,  however,  met  with  an  account  of  a most  interesting 
intaglio,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  indubitable,  and  which 
brings  down  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  art  of  engraving 
on  gems  some  centuries  lower  than  is  generally  allowed ; to 
the  examination  of  which  the  next  article  shall  bo  devoted. 

CROSS  OF  KING  LOTIIARIUS. 

This  cros.s,  itself  indubitably  a work  of  the  Carlovingian 
peri(Hl,  but  mounhjd  upon  a silver-gilt  foot  of  very  elegant 
design  in  the  taste  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  preserved  in 
the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  aflbrds 
some  singuhu"  illustrations  of  certain  points  alrca<ly  treated  of 
in  these  pages.  The  surface  of  the  gold  is  oniamented  with 
arabesque  tracery,  and  studded  thickly  with  gems  set  close 
together  in  plain  rai.sed  collets.  These  consist  of  Pearls, 
Rubies,  Sapphires,  Amethysts  (one  au  intaglio  of  the  'I’hree 
( Jraces),  and  Emeralds ; another  convincing  proof,  if  any 
were  needed,  of  the  common  use  of  the  last  gem  in  ancient 
times.  At  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  is  placed 
a magnificent  cameo  on  (hiyx,  alnnit  3 inches  high  and  2^ 
wide,  representing  the  laureated  bust  of  A>igustus  holding  an 
eagle-topped  sceptre  ; a w ork  of  the  highest  merit.  Put  the 
most  interesting  feature  that  presents  itself  to  our  notice  in 
this  early  relic  of  the  first  dawn  of  medianal  art,  is  the  signet 
of  Lotharius  himself,  set  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the 
cross,  immediately  beneath  the  cameo  of  Augustus.  It  is 
engraved  on  a large  oval  piece  of  rock  crystal  almut  1 1 inches 
high  by  H wide,  and  represents  the  bust  of  that  king,  his  head 
covered  with  a close-titting  helmet  with  a slightly  projecting 
frontlet,  like  those  of  the  latest  Roman  {)oriod.  Around  the 
bust  runs  this  legend,  in  well  formed  Homan  letters, — 

, . . . vmvV.\HI,OTlIAKIVMREr! 

•‘^defend  King  Lothniro.” 
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Tho  execution  of  the  engraving  is  very  folemblo ; far  better 
than  could  have  l^een  expected  at  that  date,  a.d.  823,  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  the  rudeness  of  the  coinage  of  the  same 
periml.  It  is  not  the  work  of  tho  Byzantine  school,  for  the 
characters  of  the  legend  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  em- 
ployed by  its  artists,  but  are  precisely  the  sj>me  as  those  seen 
on  the  FrankLsh  stone  and  metal  work  of  the  time  of  this 
monarch.  This  is  by  far  the  latest  intaglio  of  a.seertained 
date,  of  which  I have  been  able  to  find  any  trace ; and  its 
existence  sujiports  the  opinion  previously  expressed,  that  the 
art  of  engraving  gems  lingered  in  Europe  to  a much  later 
period  than  is  generally  supposed. 

This  most  splendid  specimen  of  ancient  jeweller’s  work  is 
admirably  figured  in  the  magnificent  ‘ lilelanges  d’Archax)- 
logie,’  A'ol.  I.,  par  Cahicr  et  Martin. 

ritOFUSIOX  OF  JEWF.LLERY  WORN  BY  KOJIAN 
LADIES. 

“ I have  seen,”  says  Pliny,  ix.  5S,  “ Lollia  Paidina  (once  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Caligula) — though  it  was  on  no  great 
occasion,  nor  was  she  in  full  dress  of  ceremony,  but  merely  at 
an  ordinary  wedtUng  party — I have  .seen  her  covered  all  over 
with  Emeralds  and  Pearls  shining  in  alternate  rows,  over  all 
her  head,  her  hair,  hair-fillet,  ears,  neck,  necklace,  and  fingers ; 
the  value  of  all  which  united  amounted  to  the  sum  of  forty 
millions  of  sesterces  (400,000/.)  : a value  which  she  was  ready 
to  attest  by  the  vouchers  for  the  prices  paid.  Nor  were  these 
jewels  tho  presents  of  an  extravagant  prince ; — they  were,  on 
the  contrary,  family  heu-looms,  that  is  to  say,  lx)ught  with  the 
spoils  of  luoviuccs.  This  was  tho  result  of  j)cculatioii. — this 
the  end  for  which  ]M.  Lollius  made  himself  infamous  all  over 
the  East,  by  hiking  bribes  from  princes ; ud  at  tho  la.st 
drunk  jioison  when  C.  Ckcear,  the  ad  - ' ' 
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hacl  renounced  liis  friendship  : all  for  this  end,  that  his  grand- 
daughter might  show  herself  off  by  lamp-light  covered  over 
with  the  value  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces ! Let  any  one 
now  count  up  on  the  one  side  the  sums  carried  in  triumjih  by 
Curins  or  Fabricius,  let  him  picture  to  himself  their  scanty 
dishes ; and  on  the  other  side,  Lollia,  a wretched  female,  a 
tynint’s  play  tiling,  seated  at  the  feast;  would  he  not  have 
preferred  that  they  should  have  been  draggeil  down  from 
their  triumphal  cars,  rather  than  have  been  victors  for  sueh  a 
result  !is  this?” 

Claudian  enumerates  among  the  treasures  left  by  the 
Emjieror  Theodosius  to  his  two  sons  : — 

“ Quin  et  Sidonias  ehlamydes  et  cingula  baccis 
Aspera,  gemmatasquo  togas,  viridesquo  smaragdo 
Loricas,  galeasquo  reniduntc.s  hyacinthis.” 

“ Sidouian  mantles  rich  with  purple  fold, 

Belts  bossed  with  pearls,  robes  stiff  with  woven  gold, 

And  helmets  shining  green  with  emeralds  bright. 

And  breastplates  rich  with  precious  sapphires  dight.” 

In  illustration  of  the  last  linos  it  may  bo  observed,  that 
Constantine  often  api>ears,  on  his  small  brass  coins,  wearing 
a helmet  studded  with  gems  set  together  as  closely  as 
possible.  This  passage  also  supplies  another  argument  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Hyaciuthus  with  our  Sapphire,  as 
that  stone  is  found  more  abundantly  used  than  any  other  in 
the  decoration  of  the  jewellery  of  the  latest  Roman  age,  in 
the  few  instances  (to  be  described  in  the  next  article)  that 
have  been  preserved  to  our  times.  Here,  too,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  these  ornamental  helmets  of  the  latter  empire 
were  the  origin  c>f  the  imperial  crown  in  its  present  shape, 
the  gradual  transition  of  form  lieing  easily  traced  ujwn  the 
coins  of  the  llyzantine  Cmsars. 

X 2 
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CKOWNS  OF  THE  GOTHIC  KINGS  OF  SPAIN. 

A briof  notice  has  been  already  given,  under  JEmerald,  of 
the  Iron  Crown  of  Monza,  and  that  of  lung  Agilulph.  But 
these  have  been  altogether  eclipsed,  both  in  value  and  in 
interest,  by  the  discovery  of  eiglit  crowns  in  solid  gold,  of  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  2000?.,  lately  discovered  in  clearing  away 
a deserted  cemetery  at  Fueute  di  Guerrazar,  two  leagues 
from  Toledo.  The  most  importaut,  that  of  King  Receswin- 
thus,  A.D.  G53,  is  a circle  of  fine  gold  one  foot  in  diameter, 
set  with  30  huge  Rubies  and  35  Pearls,  alternating  with 
Sapphires.  The  circle  is  edged  by  two  borders,  adorned  witli 
a running  pattern  of  Greek  crosses  made  of  pieces  of  Carne- 
lian, — cloiisonnh  in  gold.  From  24  little  chains  hang  these 
letters,  of  gold,  incrusted  with  Carnelians,  like  the  border, — 

f IlEt'ESVlNTHVS  REX  OFFERET. 

From  the  letters  again  hang  24  pendeloques  in  gold  and  five 
Pearls,  and  support  24  pear-shaped  pink  Rubies,  forming  a 
fringe  all  round  the  crown.  Lowest  of  all  hangs  a magni- 
ficent cross,  of  elegant  fonn,  set  with  very  large  gems,  and 
having  three  pendants  from  the  arms  and  foot. 

The  second  crown,  supposed  to  be  the  queen’s,  is  sot  with 
Rubies,  Sapphires,  Emeralds,  Opals,  and  large  Pearls,  and 
has  a fringe  of  Rubies  and  a pendant  cross,  but  is  altogether 
of  a plainer  make  than  the  first. 

The  other  crowns  are  much  simpler,  and  are  set  with  but 
few  stones ; they  probably  were  those  of  counts  and  barons  of 
the  time.  On  one  is  the  inscription, — 


INDNI 

MARIE 

NOM 

INS 

INE  1 

OR  BA 

OFFERET  SONNICA 

f’ES 

SCTE  , 
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wliicli  records  its  dedication  by  Sonnica  to  Santa  Maria  <li 
Abaxo,  a church  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Toledo 
stands. 

CROWN  OF  HUNGARY. 

This  most  venerable  relic  of  Byzantine  art  is  formed  of  a 
broad  flat  circlet  of  fine  gold,  from  which  spring  four  arches 
8Uj)porting  a cross.  It  was  sent,  A.D.  1072,  by  Michael 
Ducas,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  Geisa  I.,  Duke  of 
Hungary,  or,  as  he  is  styled  in  his  enamel  portrait  placed 
above  the  circlet,  “ Geabitras,  king  of  the  Turks.”  Next 
comes  a portrait  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus ; then  one 
of  Ducas  himself ; the  fourth  and  largest  enamel  represent.s 
Clirist  seated,  exactly  as  he  appears  on  the  bezants  of  the 
|ieriod.  These  four  portraits  are  placed  at  the  springing  of 
the  arches  that  close  the  top  of  the  crown ; on  the  front  of 
the  circlet  itself  are  fixed  four  smaller  enamels  of  Michael, 
Gabriel,  St.  Geoige,  and  St.  Demetrius. 

Above  the  medallion  of  Christ  is  a largo  heart-shaped 
Ametliyst,  below  it  is  a huge  rough  Sapphire ; four  largo 
Sapphires  are  also  set  equidistant  on  the  circlet,  all  of  them, 
but  one,  being  luipolished.  The  edges  of  the  circlet  are 
closely  studded  with  Pearls  set  touching  each  other  in  a row. 
The  largo  Sapphire  at  the  back  is  surrounded  by  four  green 
stones,  cut  in  an  oblong  form,  but  their  precise  nature  cannot 
be  ascertained.  In  the  deed  by  w’hich  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  pledged  this  crown  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV., 
the  stones  are  enumerated  as  53  Sapphires,  50  Rubies,  one 
Emerald,  and  320  Pearls.  Here  is  another  proof  of  the  early 
existence  of  the  Emerald  in  EurojK!,  and  of  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Hyacinthus,  for  what 
other  gem,  to  judge  from  Claudian’s  account  of  the  robes  and 
armour  of  Theodosius,  should  wo  expect  to  see  so  lavishly 
employed  us  this  in  decorations  of  the  Byzantine  age  ? 
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RING  OF  THE  GREAT  MOGUL. 

Hcforo  quitting  tbe  subject  of  ancient  jewellery,  I cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a brief  description  of  an  ornament,  which, 
though  not  antique,  exemi>lifie.s  the  Oriental  idea  of  magnifi- 
cence more  fully  tlian  any  example  that  has  ever  come  before 
mo.  This  was  a monster  ring  presented  two  centuries  ago  by 
the  Great  Mogul  to  the  only  envoy  of  the  Emi^eror  of  Germany 
who  ever  visited  his  court.  The  very  first  sight  of  this  jewel 
sufficed  to  convince  one  that  it  could  have  had  no  other  origin 
than  tliis,  such  a show  of  barbarian  splendour  did  it  exhibit, 
fonniiig  in  itself  a complete  cabinet  of  every  kind  of  j)recious 
stone  of  colour  to  bo  found  within  his  dominions.  Its  fonn 
was  that  of  a wheel  alwut  three  inches  in  diameter,  compose<l 
of  several  concentric  circles  joined  together  by  the  sjx)kes 
radiating  from  the  centre,  in  wliich  was  set  a large  round 
Sapphire ; the  sjwkes,  at  all  their  intersections  with  the 
circles,  have  collets  soldered  on  them,  each  containing  some 
coloured  gem;  in  fact,  every  stone  of  value,  cxcc2)t  the 
Diamond,  occurs  in  this  glorious  comjmuy.  On  tlic  back  is 
fixed  the  shank,  and  when  worn  it  covers  the  whole  hand 
like  .some  huge  mushroom. 

Strange  to  say,  this  same  pattern  is  found  in  an  ornament  of 
a very  different  origin — a Roman  fibula  discovered  at  Shefford, 
Bedfordshire,  and  now  in  the  eollcction  of  the  Cambridge 
.'Vntiquarian  Society.  It  is  composed  of  bronze  gilt,  and  is 
about  eight  inches  over,  and  formetl  of  three  concentric 
circles  connected  as  in  the  ring,  all  set  with  large  pastes 
imitating  Emeralds  and  Amethysts.  The  gilding  is  still  very 
perfect,  and  the  colours  of  the  pastes  remarkably  good  and 
brilliant.  The  form  of  this  fibula  is  j)crhaps  unique,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  Roman  origin,  having  been 
found  together  with  many  relics  of  that  jicriotl,  such  as 
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Samiau  ware  and  other  pottery.  This  is  another  singular 
instance  of  the  persistence  of  ancient  types  in  the  East, 
which  strikes  us  so  forcibly  in  the  examination  of  the  Etruscan 
and  Greek  gold  work,  much  of  which  might  have  been  but 
yesterday  brought  from  India,  the  sjime  lightness  of  material 
and  delicacy  of  execution,  as  well  as  similarity  of  “ motive,” 
chameterising  the  productions  of  ages  so  widely  separated. 


STATUES  ADORNED  WITH  JEWELLERY. 

At  a late  j)criod  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  practice  had 
be<'ome  common  of  adorning  the  statues  of  the  gods  with 
articles  of  jeweller}’',  such  as  would  be  worn  by  wealthy  ]>er- 
sonages  of  tlu;  time.  Of  tliis  custom  we  find  no  traces  in 
former  ages,  for  the  gold  and  gems  that  decorated  the  statues 
of  the  flourishing  |x;riods  of  the  arts  were  cmjdoyed  in  the 
actual  construction  of  the  figure  or  of  its  drajiery  and  acces- 
sories. Zosimus  ascribes  the  tragic  end  of  Serena,  the 
widow  of  the  great  Stilicho,  who  was  strangled  by  the  orders 
of  the  wretchcfl  Honorius  (or  rather  of  the  eunuchs  who 
governed  him),  to  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  whose 
statue  she  had  despoiled  of  a most  valuable  necklace  of 
precious  stones.  This  was  done  at  the  time  the  temple  was 
deserted  by  its  former  guardians,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  its  revenues.  Hence  Zosimus  (a  devout  adherent 
to  the  ancient  faith),  whilst  lamenting  the  fate  of  so  excellent 
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a matron,  cannot  refrain  from  jwinting  out  the  justness  of  the 
punishment  “ which  encircled  with  the  cord  that  very  neck 
previously  adorned  with  a necklace  obtained  by  sacrilege 
from  the  most  venerable  of  the  Koman  shrines.”  The  priests 
of  old,  in  the  Eternal  City,  must  have  had  greater  faith  in  the 
devotion  or  the  honesty  of  the  worslupjjers,  than  is  manifested 
by  their  successors  of  the  present  day,  for  although  some  of 
the  Madonnas,  esjK-cially  that  dell’  Annunziata,  seem  one 
blaze  of  jewels,  the  gifts  of  devotees  of  every  age  and  country, 
yet  they  arc  in  reality  notliing  but  false  stone.s.  The  guar- 
dians of  the  churches  themselves  confess  the  substitution,  and 
affirm,  that  to  guard  against  accidents,  every  real  offering  is 
represented  to  the  public  view  by  a fac-simile  in  paste,  whilst 
the  originals  are  deixjsited  for  safety  in  the  sacristy  of  the  con- 
vent, though  it  is  slu-ewdly  suspected  by  the  natives  that  the 
originals  would  not  l>e  forthcroming  if  demanded,  having, 
immediately  on  their  dedication,  been  converted  into  a form 
more  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  the  “ living  temples.” 
The  sacred  vessels  of  the  sacristy  of  Cologne  Cathedral  blaze 
with  a profusion  of  precious  stones,  which  oven  to  the  eye  of 
the  ca.sual  inspector,  appear  too  brilliant  to  be  genuine,  and 
have  much  the  appearance  of  recent  pastes.  I have  also 
been  informed,  by  a person  of  the  greatest  skill  in  antique 
gems,  that  the  large  Onyx  camei,  already  mentioned  as 
dworating  th(^  ends  of  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings,  are 
not  of  stone  but  of  coloured  paste.  If  this  be  true,  it  affords 
strong  grounds  for  suspicion  that  the  originals  have  been 
abstracted  at  some  time  within  the  last  three  centuries; 
moved  from  their  place  by  the  potent  arguments  of  some 
wealthy  collector,  and  copies  in  paste  substituted  for  them ; a 
fraud  not  difficult  of  execution,  as  the  shrine  is  deposited 
within  a very  gloomy  enclosure,  and  can  only  be  exaniine<l 
by  means  of  a hand-lantern,  for  which  permission  a consider- 
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able  fee,  one  thaler,  i.9  charged.  The  devout  but  poor 
worshipper  can  only  contemplate  the  open  front  of  the  slirine 
which  contains  the  sacred  skulls,  from  without,  and  at  some 
distance,  through  a grating ; so  that  any  tampering  with  the 
ornaments  of  the  sides  of  the  shrine  might  be  carried  on 
without  any  fear  of  detection. 

The  sacrilege  of  Serena  recalls  a curious  circumstance 
connected  with  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  worship  at  Rome. 
The  zeal  of  the  Cliristian  populace,  as  long  as  the  Empire 
lasted  in  the  West,  was  only  allowed  to  vent  itself  upon  the 
more  disreputable  deities  of  foreign  origin,  such  ns  the  Egyp- 
tian monsters,  against  which  even  the  Senate  had  in  earlier 
times  waged  vigorous  war ; and  against  other  religions  intro* 
duced  from  barbarian  regions,  like  Mithras  and  his  host  de- 
stroyed by  the  onslaught  of  Gracchus,  so  highly  lauded  by 
the  irascible  abbot  of  Bethlcliem.  The  ancient  deities  of 
Italian  origin  appear  to  have  remained  unmolested  as  long  as 
the  Empire  endured.  The  temjdes  were  indeed  closed  to 
worshippers,  and  their  revenues  sequestrated,  but  the  budd- 
ings and  statues  remained  as  decorations  to  the  city.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  figures  symbolizing  abstract  ideas,  such  as 
Victory  and  Fortune,  had  still  a certain  degree  of  respect 
paid  to  them.  The  melting  down  by  Palladius  of  the  gohl 
statue  of  Virtus,  in  order  to  buy  off  the  tlu-eatened  attack  of 
Alaric,  was  even  regarded  as  an  unpardonable  offence,  and  a 
sure  omen  of  future  ruin,  by  the  almost  wholly  Christian  jx>pu- 
lation  of  Rome.  The  figures  of  the  goddess  Roma  and  of 
Victory  appear  some  centuries  later  on  the  coins  of  the  most 
orthodox  and  fanatical  Byzantine  emperors.  Even  in  the 
reign  of  Constantins,  a persecuting  bigot,  we  read  of  the 
Consul  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at 
Ostia,  when  contrary  winds  locked  up  the  corn-fleet  in  the 
harbours  of  Africa,  and  threatcnctl  the  city  with  famine.  But 
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on  other  occasions  also,  the  now  converts,  when  reduced  to 
despair,  had  recourse  to  tlie  expedients  of  the  ancient  faith, 
sanctifie<l  by  so  many  centuries  of  uninterrupted  victory. 
Thus  during  the  last  siege  by  iUaric,  when  all  hojies  of  de- 
fence had  failed,  on  a rumour  that  the  citizens  of  Nej)i  had 
rcpulsetl  the  Gothic  besiegers  by  means  of  a thunderstorm 
raised  by  the  rites  of  some  Etruscan  Haruspices,  the  Senate 
was  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of  the  same  invocations,  and  had 
even  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  Innocentius  to  such 
a scandaloiLs  proceeding.  He,  as  Zosimus  observes,  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  creed  to  his  country ; but  when  the  Etruscan 
I)riest8,  rejoicing  no  doubt  in  his  confusion,  insisted  on  the 
pitx'eedings  being  conducted  publicly,  and  in  the  Forum 
itself,  his  pride  of  office  came  to  the  aid  of  his  faith,  and  he 
allowed  the  business  to  go  no  farther.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  preceding  remarks  a brief  notice  will  not  be  out  of  place 
of  the  numerous  figures  of  Roma  (often  cut  on  plasma),  as 
well  ns  of  Victories  and  Eagles,  usually  mere  scratches,  and 
so  rude  as  to  be  hardly  recoguisable,  even  when  engraved  on 
fine  gems,  and  wliich  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  very  last 
ages  of  Roman  jmwer.  These  rude  intagli  will  often  be  found 
set  in  massive  gold  rings  (in  fact,  as  a rule,  the  more  valuable 
intrinsically  the  setting,  the  less  so  is  the  gem  as  a work  of  art), 
evidently  the  ornaments  of  the  wealthiest  classes  of  the  time, 
and  who,  had  anytliiug  better,  in  jxiint  of  execution,  been  then 
obtainable,  would  certainly  have  procured  it  to  adorn  such 
costly  decorations.  From  the  circumstance  that  only  such 
miserable  attempts  at  engravings  were  then  to  be  procurefl  by 
the  most  liberal  patrons,  we  may  conclude  how  nearly  the  art 
had  declined  towards  the  period  of  its  total  extinction. 

I have  already  noticed  the  rarity  of  imperial  portraits  in 
intaglio  after  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Even  the  mi.sccllanoous 
llerz  Collection  (the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  assemble  the 
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greatest  jx)ssible  variety  of  subjects,  irrespective  of  material 
or  of  beauty)  contained  none  of  later  date  than  the  family  of 
Scvenis.  The  Mertens-Schaafhausen  Cabinet,  so  rich  in 
|)ortrait8,  aflbrds  however  a highly  interesting  and  unique 
design,  the  heads  of  Diocletian  and  ^laximian,  combined  in 
the  character  of  Janus,  an  apt  allusion  to  tlieir  pacific  rule. 
The  same  ob.servation  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  cameo 
portraits,  which,  though  abundant  enough  and  of  excellent 
style,  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  his  successor,  entirely  dis- 
apj^ar  in  the  next  century  with  Sevenw,  of  whom  some  are 
extant,  of  considerable  merit  and  in  splendid  stones.  In  fact, 
the  only  genuine  cameo  bust  I have  seen  of  a later  date  was 
one  of  Macrinus,  and  that  of  very  inferior  execution.*  The 
above-named  collection  possesses,  indeed,  a head  of  Valenti- 
nian,  on  a slab  of  Porphyry  4 inches  by  3 in  dimensions ; but 
this,  both  from  its  size  and  material,  must  rather  bo  designated 
a bas-relief  than  a cameo.  Camei,  however,  reappear  at  a late 
period  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  worked  out  in  the  same  stiff 
and  barbarous  stylo  as  the  religious  subjects  of  the  same  date ; 
and,  like  these,  often  disfigure  and  deface  slabs  of  Sardonyx 
of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty. 

* A cameo  of  conaiJerablo  size,  cro«nx ; tlie  whole  workeil  out  in  flat 
sjiid  to  have  been  found  at  Xanten  relief,  like  the  meilal  lions  of  the  time, 
on  the  Rhiuc,  and  apparently  an-  in  an  inferior  single-coloured  Onyx  : 
tique,  iprosents  a laureatcxl  bust  of  a most  imiportant  monument  of  the 
OoiiBlantine,  euclosexl  in  a civic  expiring  art. 
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KE5IAUKAHLE  SIGNETS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

“ Graved  on  iho  gem  tbo  god  of  Lovo  I see. 

Whose  mighty  force  no  mortal  heart  can  flee : 

With  doxtVons  rein  he  guides  the  lion’s  might, 
Unnnmber’d  graces  spring  around  to  light ; 

In  one  hand  grasped  aloft  the  whip  he  roars 
O’er  the  rough  neck,  in  one  the  bridle  beara. 

The  mtird’rous  god  that  tamos  the  monster  dire. 

How  few  of  mortals  shall  escape  his  ire !” 

Marcus  Aroentarius,  AntM.  ix.  221. 

Next  to  the  celebrated  Emerald  signet  of  I’olycratcs,  tlie 
most  famous  is  probably  the  Agate  of  King  Pyrrhus,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  so  marked  naturally  ns  to  represent  Apollo 
holding  the  1\to  and  surrounded  by  the  nine  Muses,  each  with 
lier  appropriate  attribute.  The  ttatural  veins  and  shadings 
of  the  stone  mast  have  been  very  much  a-ssisted  either  by  art  or 
by  the  very  lively  imagination  of  the  l>eholdi‘r,  to  have  drawn 
so  complicated  a design  upon  the  small  surface  of  a ring- 
stone  ; although  Agates  do  occur  at  the  present  day  marked 
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witli  fif^ircs  wliich  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  ascribe  to  a 
mere  freak  of  nature.  Amongst  those  in  the  British  Museum 
is  one  representing  the  head  of  Chaucer  covered  with  the 
hood,  as  in  his  well-known  jxirtrait,  the  resemblance  of  which 
is  most  extraordinary ; and  yet  the  jiebble  is  evidently  in  its 
original  state,  not  even  polished,  but  merely  broken  in  two. 
In  the  Florence  Cabinet  is  a red  and  yellow  Agate,  the  shades 
of  which  admirably  represent  a Cupid  running;  and  a few 
other  similar  natural  pictures  are  shown  in  the  same  col- 
lection. Among  the  gems  at  Strawberry  Hill  was  a “lusus 
natnne,  a rare  Egyptian  pebble  representing  Voltaire  in  his 
night-gown  and  cap,  set  in  gold also  “ another  representing, 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  the  portrait  of  a woman  in  profile, 
a rock  behind  her,  and  sky  before,  set  in  gold,  and  accounted 
very  curious.”'  Tlic  examination  of  these  “ nature-paintings  ” 
supplies  the  explanation  of  an  epigram  by  Claudian  “ On  a 
table  of  Sardonyx-stone,”  wliich  is  somewhat  obscure  in  con- 
sequence of  its  very  flowery  style  of  expression,  and  at  first 
rather  suggests  the  idea  of  a mosaic  being  intended  by  his 
description,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  refers  to  the 
natural  colours  and  veins  of  the  stone  tablet  itself. 

Epiokam  XLIV. — In  meiisd  d«  Sardonyche  lapide. 

“ Mensa  coloratis  aquilie  sinuatur  in  alls 

(Juara  floris  distinguit  honos,  similisquc  figura 
Toxitur,  implumcm  mentitur  gemma  volatum." 

“ The  coloured  veins  that  o’er  its  surface  stray. 

An  eagle’s  form  with  dusky  wings  portray ; 

With  native  hues  trac’d  on  the  flower’d  stone, 

A life-like  figure  in  perfection  shown ; 

Form’d  in  the  gem  the  picture  seems  to  fly. 

And  wingless  cheats  the  wond’ring  gazer’s  eye.” 

' Some  others  still  more  oxtraor-  tion  of  the  Hope  Precious  Stones,’ 
liiiiary  are  s|xx!ified  in  the  ‘ Descrip-  by  B.  Herz. 
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This  epigram  also  suj>plies  anotlier  instance  of  tlie  vast 
size  of  tlie  slabs  of  Sai'ilony.v  obtained  by  the  Romans ; and 
this  must  have  been  the  “ gem,”  two  of  which  made  the 
draughtlward,  “ tabula  husoria,”  carried  in  the  Triumph  of 
PomjM>y,  and  which  was  four  ft!ct  long  by  three  wide. 

Dio  records  that  the  head  t)f  Auguirtus,  engraved  by  Dios- 
corides,  was  the  signet  used  by  his  successors  until  Galba 
substituted  for  it  his  own  family  device,  a dog,  looking  forth 
from  a ship’s  prow.  Hylla’s  favourite  seal  was  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha,*  a subject  no  doubt  represented  thereon  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  found  on  the  reverse  of  one  of  his 
denarii,  where  the  Roman  general  appears  seated  on  an  ele- 
vated platform,  and  l>eforo  him  are  two  men  kneeling,  one  of 
them  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  while  the  other 
holds  forth  a branch,  the  emblem  of  a suppliant.  According 
to  Dio,  xlii.  18,  the  Roman  Senate  rofuseil  to  credit  the;  news 
of  the  d(>ath  of  Pompey  until  Julius  Cmsar  produced  before 
them  his  very  signet-ring,  which  was  engraved  with  three 
troj)hies,  like  that  of  Sylla’s.  The  motive  for  stflecting  this 
device  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  to  commemorate  the  three 
principal  triumphs  of  their  military  career.  The  Spaniard, 
whose  father  had  fallen  in  a duel  with  Scipio  iEmiliaims,  was 
so  proud  of  tlie  fact  that  he  usetl  for  his  signet  a stone  en- 
graved with  a rcprcsentation  of  the  combat ; whereupon  Stilo 
wittily  inquired,  what  would  he  not  have  done  if  his  father  had 
killed  Scipio,  instead  of  Scipio’s  killing  his  father?  Augustus 
at  first  sealed  with  a sphinx,  having  found  two  intagli  of 
this  design,  and  jierfoctly  alike,  among  the  valuables  of  his 
mother ; and  one  of  these,  when  absent  from  Rome,  ho  used 
to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  deputy  to  authenticate  any  letters 
or  proclamations  that  might  be  suddenly  required  by  any 

’ Pliny,  .N'.nt.  Hist,  xxxvii. ; iny  chief  niilhorily  for  the  stntcmciils 
nuulc  in  this  chniiler. 
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emergency  to  bo  i.issued  in  liis  name ; Imt  so  many  satirical 
remarks  were  made  upon  bis  use  of  a sphiii.x  that  he  gave  it 
np,  and  employed  a head  of  Alexander  the  Great  for  his 
signoL“  That  of  Jlmcenas  ^^■as  a frog,  the  sight  of  which,  as 
announcing  a contribution  about  to  bo  levied,  used  to  strike 
terror  into  people’s  minds.  This  famous  patron  of  literature 


extended  his  favour  to  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  of  which 
a testimony  still  exists  in  his  jwrtraits  from  the  hand  of 
Ajxdlonius,  of  Solon,  of  Aulus,  and  above  all  of  Dioscorides, 
which  is  the  second  in  merit  of  the  eight  authentio  surviving 
works  of  that  engraver.  How  passionately  Jbecenas  loved 
gems,  doubtless  not  merely  for  themselves,  but  for  the  art 
enshrined  within  their  substance,  appears  from  his  lines  u])on 
the  departure  of  Horace,  for  which  loss,  ho  says,  not  even  the 
sight  of  his  darling  collection  could  console  him : — 

“ Lugeas.  o moa  vita,  to,  Smaragdos 
Beryllos  ncquo,  Flacce,  nec  nitentes, 

Nuper,  Candida  margarifa,  qumro; 

Xec  quos  Thynica  lima  perpolivit 
Anellos  nec  laspios  liipillos.” 


’ A Calcedony  scarab  in  the  Mcr- 
teiis  - Sciauiniauscn  Collection,  en- 
graved with  a frog  (Ixith  the  Ix-ctlc 
and  the  intaglio  a highly  iinished 
work  of  an  Etruscaiv  artist  of  tho 
liest  |ieriod),  may  he  assigned,  with* 
out  much  stretcli  of  pnihahilities. 


to  some  memlier  of  the  powerful  clan 
HAIKSE,  the  “ regal  ancestry  ” of 
Horace's  jiatron.  Tliat  such  devices, 
like  our  heraldic  crests,  were  hcre- 
diUi^’,  apix;ars  from  Dio’s  notice  of 
Gallsi's  hereditary  seal. 
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“ M'hilst  I tliy  absence,  O my  life,  deplore, 

Emeralds  and  lustrous  Beryls  eliann  no  more ; 

No  more,  my  Flaccus,  can  the  brilliant  white 
Of  Indian  Pearls  as  once  my  eyes  delight ; 

Nor  can  my  favourite  rings  my  grief  beguile. 

Nor  Jaspers  polished  by  the  Thynian  file.” 

Angii.stu.s  also  evidently  alludes  to  his  mania  for  collecting 
gems  in  the  passage  of  a letter  in  which  he  thus  mimics 
his  aflected  style: — “Vale  mol  gentium,  metuelle,  ebur  ex 
Hetmria,  laser  Aretinum,  adaraas  supernas,  Tyherinum  mar- 
garituin,  Cilueorura  smaragde,  iaspis  figulorum,  bcrylle 
Porscunffi,  carhunculum  habeas”  (corruption  of  Carbuueulc 
.(Vrabice). — Macrob.  ii.  4.  “ Farewell  my  ivory  statuette  from 
Etruria,  my  Arctine  spice,  my  diamond  of  the  Upper  Country, 
my  pearl  of  the  Tiber,  my  emerald  of  the  Cilnian  clan,  my 
jn.sj)er  of  the  potteries,  my  beryl  of  King  Porsena,  my  ruby  of 
Arabia,”  &c.,  joking  him  at  once  on  his  royal  Etruscan  ile- 
8('ent  (liis  weak  point)  and  on  this  his  favourite  hobby, 
ismenias,  the  celebrated  flute-player  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, having  been  informed  that  an  Emerald,  engraved  with 
a figure  of  Amymone,  was  for  sale  at  a town  in  Cypru.s  for 
six  gold  staters  (six  guineas  exactly),  commissioned  a j)crson 
to  buy  it  for  him,  who  made,  as  he  thought,  a gixHl  bargain, 
and  brought  back  two  gems  for  the  same  money ; but  Isme- 
nias, instead  of  thanking  him  for  his  trouble,  said  that  “ he 
had  done  very  wrong  in  lessening  the  dignity  of  the  gem  by 
beating  down  its  price.”  Alexander  would  not  allow  his  por- 
trait to  be  engraved  on  gems  by  any  artist  except  Pyrgoteles; 
and  from  the  manner  of  I’liny’s  cxpres.sing  himself,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Emerald  was  the  only  .stone  seleete<l  for  this 
honour.*  According  to  the  account  in  Athenaeus,  the  sophist 

* After  his  ronqtif.sl  of  A'}»,  riits”  u*  seal  li'«  tiliets  to  tlio  I’er- 
Alcxander  used  tlio  " rtnu  of  y.  '.is  .•■imiet  f>r  those 
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Athenion,  on  his  return  from  his  embassy  to  Mithridnte.s,  is 
earrial  in  state  into  Athens,  reclining  msm  a litter  with  silver 
legs  and  coverings  of  purple.  He  is  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Dies,  the  richest  man  of  the  time,  wliieh  is  furnished  for  his 
reception  with  tapestry,  pictures,  statues,  and  a vast  display 
of  plate.  Out  of  this  house  he  used  to  strut,  trailing  Ix^hind 
him  a splendid  mantle,  and  wearing  a gold  ring  engraved 
with  a portrait  of  Mithridates.  Here  it  may  be  observed  that 
|K)rtrait8  of  this  king  are  of  frequent  occurrence  on  gems,  for 
he  seems  to  liavc  been  very  popular  in  Greece,  where  ho  was 
no  doubt  hailed  l>y  the  natives  as  a welcome  deliverer  from 
the  burdensome  yoke  of  Koine.  II  is  portrait  appears,  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowing  locks,  to  be  treated  as  one  of 
A{k)11o,  probably  in  allusion  to  his  name,  the  equivalent  of 
Heliodorus,  “ the  gift  of  the  Sun.”  He  was  certainly  a prince 
who  appreciated  and  encouraged  the  arts,  for  his  coinage  is 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  the  entire  Greek  series — a 
circumstance  hardly  to  be  expected  at  that  late  ix'riod ; and 


aJilressed  to  the  Greeks.  The  de- 
vice of  this  last  was  prohabiy  a lion, 
at  least  such  was  the  figure  on  the 
signet  with  which  Philip  dreamed 
that  he  sealed  up  the  womb  of 
Olympias  (a  dream  interpreted  .as 
the  presage  of  the  future  greatness 
of  the  in.'ant),  and  in  commemoration 
of  this  dream,  Alcxtiuder  subse- 
quently founded  a city  named 
Eeontopolis.  Moreover  the  sole 
coins,  hcmidrachms,  bearing  his 
actital  portrait  with  the  horn  of  Am- 
mon, have  a lion  for  the  reverse. 
At  this  pcriorl  every  man  had  a 
fixed  device  for  his  signet,  ius  well 
knowr,  and  as  unvarying  as  a eoat- 
i.f-ar  it  prew'nt ; for  we  nad  of  a 
consisracy  licing  dete  ' in  ot^isc- 
qiiena'  of  a letter  iK'iir 


Greek  officer,  Iiearing  an  iinhiown 
seal,  and  which  provetl  to  be  one 
from  an  agent  of  Darius.  (Quint. 
Curt.) 

Unfortunately  no  author  has  men- 
tioned what  was  the  device  on  the 
signet  of  Darius ; although  we  labour 
under  the  “ emharras  do  richesscs  ” 
in  tlio  varying  descriptions  of  tho 
seal  of  Xer.xes,  authenticating  his 
communications  to  Pausanias ; for 
the  scholiast  on  Thucydides,  i.  12t), 
s.ays,  “Tlic  signet  of  tlie  King  of 
the  Persians  Giro,  according  to  some, 
ibe  [xirtrait  of  the  king  himself; 
according  to  others,  that  of  Cyrus 
tho  founder  of  the  mon.archy ; and 
auain,  as  *thcrs  sav,  the  horse  of 
. 1 ly  reason  of  n hose  neighing 

....  !:hig.” 
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he  is  the  first  monarch  recorded  to  liave  formed  a cabinet  of 
gems.  The  Spartan  magistrates  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (the 


second  century)  used  for  their  official  seal  the  portrait  of 
Polydorus,  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  but  no  reason  is  assigned 
why  he  was  selected  in  preference  to  all  the  others.  Arcius. 
King  of  the  Lacedemonians,  ends  his  letter  addr<'.s.sc<l  to  the 
nigh  Priest  Onias  thus;— “ The  si'al  is  an  eagle  gripping  a 
serpent  in  his  talons”  (Josephus,  xii.  5).  In  the  ‘Amphi- 
tryon,’ in  the  dialogue  between  Mercury  and  Sosias,  we 
have, — 

“ Ubi  ea  patera  nunc  est  ? M.  Est  in  cistula 
Amphitryonis  obsignata  signo.  »?.  Sign!  die  quid  est  ? 

J/.  Cum  quadrigis  Sol  exoviens.  Quid  me  captas  camufex  ?’ 

“ Where  is  the  bowl  now?  Jl/er.  Lock'd  up  in  my  trunk, 
Seal'd  with  Amphitryon’s  seal.  Sos.  Say  what’s  the  seal  ? 

3/er.  Sol  rising  in  his  car.  Why  seek  to  entrap  me, 

Thou  gallows-bird  ? 

It  is  probable  that  Plautus,  wliose  plays.are  all  adaptations  of 
older  Greek  comedies,  had  some  ancient  authority  for  making 
this  the  device  of  the  signet  of  the  Argive  king.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ujwn  gems  of 
very  different  age.s,  arose  from  their  being  worn  as  amulets 
down  to  a late  period.  Trebellius  Pollio,  speaking  of  the 
family  Macriana.  saj  s that  the  feundes'wore  the  portrait  of 
Alexander  of  Mai'edon.  eiio-ived  on  ‘heir  huir-i’nuls,  their 
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bracelets,  and  in  their  ring.? ; and  ailds  that  it  was  a common 
belief  that  persons  who  carried  about  with  them  a portrait 
of  Alexander  in  silver  or  gold,  prospered  in  ererj'tliiug  they 
did ; and  even  so  late  ns  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom,  he 
mentions  (Horn,  ii.)  the  practice  of  wearing  his  bronze  coins 
fastened  to  tlie  head  or  feet,  as  channs  to  keep  off  sickness. 

Cicero  says  (Do  Fin.  v.  1),  “ I cannot  forget  Epicunis  even 
if  I wished  it,  for  our  friends  have  his  portrait  not  only  in 
paintings,  but  even  engraved  on  their  cups  and  in  their  rings.” 
I once  had  a portrait  of  this  philosopher,  engraved  in  a late 
though  still  antique  style,  on  a fine  Sardonyx,  with  the  cha- 
E 

racters  i K2  thus  placed — an  early  instance  of  such  an 
n 

arrangement  of  the  letters  of  a name,  afterwards  so  frequent 
in  Byzantine  times.  His  portrait  is  easily  recognised  by  his 
thin  cheeks,  long  hooked  nose,  and  ample  beard,  more 
adapted  to  the  character  of  a Cynic  than  to  the  idea  one 
would  be  inclined  to  form  of  the  aspect  of  liim  that  taught 
pleasure  to  be  the  chief  gootl.  This  too  illustrates  the  pas- 
sagt^of  the  j)oet,  who  speaks  of  a certain  pei-sonage  us  being 

" Barbatus,  niacer,  emiuenfo  na-sn, 

Ct  credas  Epicuron  oscitari.” 

“ Him,  bearded,  lean,  and  with  projecting  nose. 

A yawning  Epicums  you 'd  suppose.” 

One  of  the  omens  announcing  the  coming  fall  of  Nero  was 
the  presentation  to  him  by  his  favourite  Sporus,  ns  he  was 
taking  the  au.spices  on  New  Year’s  Day,  of  a ring  engraved 
with  the  Rape  of  Proserpine — a most  unlucky  subject,  beiug 
the  received  symlxtl  of  death,  and  appropriated  as  a decora- 
tion to  sarcophagi.  Nothing  in  the  eyes  of  a Roman  could 
be  more  ill-omened  than  such  a New  Year’s  Gift ; altogether 
as  prophetic  of  future  woe.  as  the  unaccountable  legend  on 

V 2 
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tile  niavriii"!'  medal  of  Mary  and  Francis  II.,  “ Horn  nona 
Doininiis  Jesus  ox|X!ravit  Ileli  damans,”  word.s  so  inappro- 
priate to  the  occasion  that  they'  must  have  been  su<;gcsted 
by  Atrojms  herself  to  the  designer  of  the  medal,  in  bitter 
irony  of  the  festive  day.  C'hillet  asserts  (but  I fear  only  on 
the  authority  of  some  mediaival  tmter)  that  Augustus  u,sed  a 
signet  engraved  with  a tortoise  and  butterfly,  in  allusion  to 
his  favourite  ma.xim,  Festina  Inite  (“No  more  haste  than  good 
8])oed”);  but  this  conceit  savours  too  much  of  the  Cinque- 
Cento  taste  to  be  really  authentic.  'I'he  Sapiihire  of  Con- 
stantins, lately  mentiouecl,  from  the  legend  coNSTiVNTivs 
AVO.,  engi’aved  so  conspicuously  over  the  jirincijial  figim?, 
was  most  likely  executed  by  that  emperor’s  order,  as  his  [iri- 
vato  signet ; and  the  Calcedony  with  the  bust  and  legend 
of  JIauricius,  in  the  Mertens-Schaafhausen  Collection,  is,  if 
genuine,  a most  interesting  personal  relic  of  that  unfortunate 
prince. 

Visconti  (‘  Ksposizione  di  Gemme  Antiche,’  Xo.  497)  thus 
describes  a {lortrait  sujiposed  to  be  that  of  Constantins  II. : — 
“ Imjiression  of  an  intaglio  in  Ibx-k  Crystal,  from  the  Flo- 
rentine Museum ; a youthful  bust  wearing  the  paludamentum, 
and  appearing  to  offer,  in  his  physiognomy,  the  features  of 
Constantins,  son  and  successor  of  Constantine  the  Great.” 
But  his  next  (Xo.  498)  is  a {lortrait  of  the  highest  historical 
inbircst : — •'  A most  singular  Carnelian,  though  of  miserable 
execution,  inscribed  alaiiicvs.  rex.  gothouvm.  The  bust 
is  in  front-face,  and  has  uiwii  the  shoulders  a kind  of  stole 
called  lorum  in  those  times,  which  formed  part  of  the  habit  of 
ceremony  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  consuls.”  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  tlus  was  cut  for  the  ofHcial  seal  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Gothic  king.  Had  it  been  intended  for  his 
private  signet,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  executed  on  a 
stone  of  gi-eater  intrinsic  value — a Sapphire  or  an  Amethyst. 
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I’ortraits  of  this  Into  epofh,  when  they  do  oeeur  on  gems,  are 
generally  given  in  front-face  and  very  dee})ly  cut,  showing 
that  the  mechanical  part  of  the  arts,  and  the  ability  of  sinking 
intngli  with  facility  in  the  hardest  stones,  still  survived  the 
total  extinction  of  all  knowledge  of  design.  Front-face  jwr- 
traits  had  ere  this  come  into  fashion  upon  the  more  important 
productions  of  the  Mint,  such  ns  the  medallions;  and  very 
shortly  after  entirely  banished  profiles  from  the  obverses  of 
the  gold  currency.  In  the  Do  la  Turbie  Collection,  No.  49, 
is  a Camelian  engraved  with  arabesques,  anil  a Greek  in- 
scription, KO.MNHNOC  TOY  CEBACTOY,  “ Comncnus,  son  of  the 
EmjKsror,”  or  in  modern  jihrase.  Prince  Comnenus.  This  is 
consequently  an  intaglio  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century, 
during  which  that  family  held  the  imperial  [niwer ; and  is  also 
the  latest  instance  that  has  come  uniler  my  notice  of  an  en- 
gravetl  stone,  the  date  of  which  can  bo  approximately  fixed. 
It  supplies  another  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
the  art  of  gem-cngn»ving  was  rc-introduced  into  Italy  by  the 
artists  fugitive  from  Constantinople  in  lir»3.  Pepin  used  for 
his  signet  a head  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  and  Chai-lemagno 
one  of  iSerapis ; but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  at  that  period 
of  ignorant  orthodoxy,  the  first  passed  muster  as  a jxirtrait 
of  Moses,  the  second,  with  better  reason,  as  that  of  Christ 
liimself. 

l*robably  the  most  famous  signet  of  later  times  is  that  of 
M.  Angelo,  preserved  in  the  Paris  Collection.  It  is  a Sanl, 
engraved  with  a group  representing  a Bacchic  Festival,  quite 
in  the  Renais-sance  style.  In  the  exergue  is  a boy  fishing, 
the  rebus  upon  the  name  of  the  artist,  Gio.  Maria  da  Pescia. 
Many  connois-seurs  however  still  hold  the  gem  to  be  an  un- 
doubted antique.  Of  this  relic  the  following  curious  story 
is  told : — In  the  last  century,  as  the  Abbe  Barthelcmy  was 
exhibiting  the  rarities  of  the  Bibliotheijne  to  a distin- 
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guislied  antif|uar3'  of  the  day,  he  suddenly  missed  this  ring, 
whereupon,  without  expres-sing  Ids  .suspicions,  he  privately 
despatched  a servant  for  an  emetic,  which  when  brought  he 
insisted  on  the  savant’s  swallowing  then  and  there ; and 
in  a few  minutes  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  signet 
tinkle  in  the  basin  lield  l.wfore  the  uiducky  victim  of  his  love 
of  antiquities.  Tliero  are  more  paste  copies  of  this  gem,  some 
of  them  excellent  imitations,  tliau  of  any  other  intaglio  in  ex- 
istence, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  actual  Ijcauty  of  the 
composition  (wliich,  although  fine,  is  by  no  means  of  the  first 
class)  as  from  the  celebrity  of  the  signet  diie  to  the  fame  of 
its  original  possessor. 

An  antique  ring‘  lately  came  under  my  notice,  which, 
though  its  history  is  quite  unknown,  one  feels  tempted  to  be- 
lieve must  have  been  the  actual  signet  of  some  empress  of 
the  fifth  century.  A female  portniit,  front-face,  bke  that  of 
Q-alla  Placidia,  deeply  though  rudely  cut  on  an  octagonal 
Amethyst,  was  set  hi  a massy  goUl  ring  of  a ver\’  uncommon 
but  elegant  design,  representing  a cable  of  many  strands,  the 
shank  gradually  swelling  from  the  middle  towards  the  head, 
wliich  thus  wa,s  flatteiied  out  sufficiently  to  receive  the  stone. 
The  work  was  executed  with  the  greatest  precision,  corre- 
sponding fully  to  the  elegance  of  the  design — an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance in  antique  rings,  especially  those  of  Roman  date, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  clumsy  in  form,  the  only  object 
kept  in  view  b\’  the  ancient  goldsmith  being  to  make  them 
fit  comfortably  iqion  the  finger  without  the  ri.sk  of  turning 
round  upon  it.  And  now  that  the  subject  of  antique  settings 
is  once  more  brought  before  us,  I must  mention  a splendid 
Greek  signet  of  solid  gold,  engraved  with  the  head  of  a 
Xymjih,  of  the  best  period  of  Sicilian  art,  proving  that  rings 


‘ Now  in  the  Uziolli  (V)llection. 
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of  this  description  had  been  in  use  long  before  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  the  time  assigned  by  Pliny  for  their  coming  into 
fa.sliion,*  which  also  is  refuted  by  the  remark  of  Atteim 
Capita,  already  quoted,  that  the  older  Romans  cut  their 
signets  on  tlie  iron  or  gold  of  the  riug  itself.  Both  these 
rings  were  in  the  former  splendid  collection  of  Mr.  Bdbcke, 
to  whose  exquisite  taste  and  profound  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  antiquity  I am  indebted  for  many  of  the  observa- 
tions incorporated  in  these  pages.  To  him  also  belonged 
the  Diamond  in  its  antique  riug,  described  above — a rarity 
that  I had  sought  for  in  vain  amongst  the  most  famous 
European  cabinets. 


B:rd  t Kom«n  biKut  t*«rl 


CHIMERAE. 

Ghimerae,  also  called  Grylli,  from  the  Italian  word  signify- 
ing both  a cricket  and  a caprice,  are  grotesque  figures 
formed  of  portions  of  various  animals  combined  into  the 
outline  of  one  monster,  which  generally  bears  the  shape  of  a 
bird  or  of  a horse.  Paintings  of  similar  “ capricci  ” were  com- 
mon among  the  ancients,  and  went  by  the  same  name  that 
they  still  bear  in  Italy ; for  Pliny  uses  the  expression  “ pinxit 
et  Gryllum  ridiculi  habitus,”  to  designate  these  fantastic 

* Pliny’s  remark  may  I)crli8ii8  trait  on  the  gold  ring  itself,  in- 
oiily  refer  to  the  nevriy  introduced  ttfod  of  on  a gem. 
fashion  of  cutting  the  imptrial  por- 
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nonipogitiuns.  These  intapli  are  sometimes  called  BagUidan 
Figures,  and  classed  among  Gnostic  gems  ; to  which  family, 
however,  they  by  no  means  belong,  for  besides  that  they 
never  Ijear  the  symbols  or  legends  characteristic  of  the 
Gnostic  amulets,  the  style  of  work  wliicli  they  exhibit  is  a 
sufheient  proof  to  an  experienced  eye  tliat  they  belong  to  a 
much  earlier  date — the  flourishing  period  of  Itoman  art. 
Their  first  origin  must  have  been  those  combinations  of 
musks  so  frequent  in  all  collections  where  the  engraver 
s(aight  to  produce  effect  by  putting  together  the  strongest 
contrasts,  such  as  faces  of  a satyr  and  a nymph  side  by  side, 
or  back  to  back  Janus-like  ; or  a stem  tragic  and  a laughing 
comic  mask ; and  an  infinity  of  similar  groups,  often  joined 
together  with  singular  skill.  A very  favorite  stone  for  these 
subjects  was  tho  red  Jasper;  doubtless  its  colour  was  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  such  representations.  One  of  the 
most  ingenious  of  these  combinations  I have  ever  met  with 
i.s  in  my  possession,  and  represents  a fine  bunch  of  grapes 


buovb  cf  Orsf«(:  K«mau. 


writh  stalk  and  tendril,  the  whole  formed  out  of  five  masks, 
the  two  upper  satyric,  the  three  lower  comic,  a few  grapes 
being  introduced  to  fill  up  the  outline ; an  idea  probably 
unique  and  carried  out  with  much  art  in  this  instance. 
Some  of  tho  very  finast  Roman  art  is  to  bo  found  di.splayed 
in  tho  work  of  these  groups : witness  the  admirable  com- 
bination of  three  masks,  symbolical  of  the  three  divisions  of 
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tlio  drama,  on  a largo  Snnl  formerly  in  the  Webb,  now  in 
the  Fonld  Cabinet.  A very  frequent  arrnngcTnent  is  to 
represent  a l>cautiful  youthful  j>roKl(!  covered  with  a helmet 
composed  of  three  or  more  caricature  masks,  all  united  in 
one  whole.  A full-faced  wide-mouthed  tragic  mask  has 
often  a comic,  with  mild  and  regular  features  in  profile, 
attached  to  the  back  ; anil  every  collection  furnishes  new 
example.s  of  the  artist’s  ingenuity  in  varj’ing  these  com- 
binations. The  next  step  was  to  combine  the  human  head 
with  that  of  some  beast : thus  an  old  man’s  head  is  backed 
by  that  of  a wild-boar,  of  a ram,  or  of  an  elephant,  all  which 
combinations  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

By  adding  to  these  compositions  the  head  and  nei'k  of  a 
bird  or  of  a horse,  a comjdete  animal  sni  generis  was  obtained, 
which  was  next  supplied  with  legs,  and  often  mounted  by  a 
Cupid,  a parody  of  the  jiopular  subject,  Cupid  riding  the 
lion.  A favorite  type  was  formed  out  of  a peacock’s  head 


UryUun  itcmui.  >Ard 


and  neck  set  uj)on  a body  made  out  of  a satjTic  mask,  backed 
by  a ram’s  head,  out  of  which  springs  a cornucopia  for  the 
tail,  wliile  the  monster  tramples  upon  a dolphin  or  a lizard  ; 
where  the  general  idea  of  the  outline  of  tho  whole  is  that 
of  the  sitcred  Ibis  destroying  such  reptiles;  perhaps  a sly 
hit  at  the  fashionable  Egyptian  su[)crstitions  of  tho  age. 
A mouse  or  rabbit  is  often  introduced,  together  with  a 
letter  or  two,  sometimes  of  the  I’nuic  alphabet,  probably 
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giving  to  the  initiated  the  key  to  the  enigma.  The  com- 
pleted figure  makes  a vcrv'  good  imitation  of  a crane  ; or  of 
a cock  with  a liorse’s  head,  perliaps  the  hippalectryon  of  the 
comedians ; and  it  will  be  found  that  these  monsters,  however 
varied  in  form,  are  almost  always  made  up  of  the  same  com- 
jMjnent  parts : the  satyric  mask,  or  perhaps  head  of  Socrates, 
the  ram’s  head,  cornucopia,  mouse,  dolphin,  rabbit,  and 
lizard,  always  entering  into  the  composition.  Hence  one  is 
tempted  to  hazard  a conjecture  that  these  objects,  the  at- 
tributes of  Earth,  Air,  and  Sea,  have  a certain  designed 
relation  to  each  other,  and  the  figure  residting  from  them 
a deep  and  mystic  meaning.  May  they  not  symbolise  cer- 
tain virtues  or  qualities  arrogated  to  himself  by  the  owner  of 
the  signet?  It  is  hardly  probable  that  they  would  have 
been  so  generally  used  for  signets  (at  a time  when  good 
taste  still  flourishe<l),  if  they  had  been  only  caprices  of 
the  artist,  m which  case  also  the  comjmneut  parts  would 
have  admitted  of  unlimited  variations,  and  not  have  been 
confined  to  portions  of  the  animals  already  enumerated. 
A design  sometimes  occurs  rej)resenting  the  Stpmphalian 
bird,  a long-legged  crane,  with  a human  head  helraeted, 
and  armed  with  a buckler  and  two  javelins ; a figure 
W'hich,  curiously  enough,  is  a tyj>e  of  the  denarii  of  the 
family  Valeria^  The  story  goes,  that  these  birds  were 
invulnerable,  but  could  with  their  bills  pierce  through  the 
strongest  armour — a quabty  typified  by  the  darts  ; they  con- 
sequently set  Hercules  and  his  arrows  at  defiance  until 


’ Or  it  may  be  oue  of  flie  birds  of 
Mar.s  inhabiting  the  isle  Arctias  in 
the  Euxinc,  which  shot  forth  their 
feathers  like  arrow.s  in  their  flight 
on  the  approach  of  the  Argo,  and 
wounded  Oilcus  in  the  shoulder 
(At>ol.  Uhoil.  II.  IfMiO).  This  de- 


vice contains  an  allusion  to  the 
name  Valeria,  another  instance  of 
(in  heraldic  phrase)  the  “Canting 
Arms " of  the  Human  families,  as 
the  elephant  of  Cmsar,  the  calf  of 
Vitulus,  the  larches  of  Ijiriscolus, 
Ac. 
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Pallas  came  to  his  aid  and  gave  him  a bronze  rattle  by 
means  of  which  he  scared  them  away  to  the  coast  of  the 
Kod  Sea.  There  their  descendants  continue  to  the  present 
day,  for  the  officers  employed  on  the  late  nautical  survey  of 
its  shores  discovered  on  the  sand  hills  the  deserted  nests  of 
a monstrous  crane  far  exceeding  in  size  anything  known  to 
belong  to  that  species.  Interwoven  in  the  structure  of  one 
of  them  were  tlio  iKines  and  tattered  clothing  of  a ship- 
wrecked sailor,  still  retaining  his  silver  watch,  and  thus 
testifying  to  the  recent  construction  of  the  pile. 

Lyres  composed  of  doljihins  and  tortoise's,  accompanied  by 
ravens  and  hoopoes,  all  animals  consecrated  to  Apollo,  are  plen- 
tiful enough,  and  serve  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  other 
more  enigmatical  compositions  had  a well-defined  intention. 
All  these  chimerae,  grylli,  or  symplegmata,  are  found  much 
more  abundantly  on  reel  Jasper  than  on  any  other  stone. 


ASTROLOGICAL  INTAGLI. 

The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  often  seen  ujwn  gems  of  Roman 
work,  either  singly,  combined,  or  as  adjuncts  to  figures  of 
deities,  the  representatives  of  the  different  planets.  They 
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may  reasonably  Ije  supjwsed  to  have  a reference  to  the 
horoscope  of  the  owner : for  that  persons  who  had  been 
blessed  with  an  “ auspicious  nativity  ” indulged  in  the  vanity 
of  parading  it  before  the  public  eye  is  well-known  from  many 
historical  allusions.  Thus  Severus  selected  for  his  second 
wife  Julia  Domna,  because  she  had  a “lloyal  Nativity,”  and 
many  a senator  was  sacrificed  by  the  timid  tyrants  of  the 
Empire  for  the  same  reason  as  was  Metius  Pomposianus  by 
Domitian : quia  imjjeratoriam  genesin  habere  ferebatur.  One 
of  the  most  auspicious  horoscopes  was  Capricorn, 

“ in  Augusti  folix  qui  fiilserit  ortus" — 

“ Who  shone  propitious  on  Augustus’  birth 


A>j4u«u«  Witt)  ttU  boro*cop«  Cftprtcoru.  CA'nic 


a fact  commemorated  by  this  emperor  on  the  reverse  of  one 
of  his  denarii,  os  Suetonius  has  noted.  Hence  this  Sign 
often  accompanies  the  ]x>rtrait  of  Augustus  on  gems.  Fir- 
micus  lays  down  that,  “ on  the  rising  of  the  third  degree  ot 
Capricorn,  emperors,  kings,  and  persons  destined  to  fill  the 
highest  oflices  are  bom.”  He  gives  a very  detailed  list  ol 
the  “ .Vpotelesiuata  Signomm.”  or  the  influences  exerted  by 
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each  (IcgTCO  of  the  respective  Sign.s,  in  its  ascension,  upon  the 
future  destiny  of  the  infant  born  under  it:  for  this  influence 
was  greatly  inodiiied  by  their  various  altitudes  in  the  heavens. 
Mauilius  also  gives  a similar  list,  though  less  full,  describing 
only  tho  influences  of  the  Signs  at  their  rising,  or  when 
attended  by  the  asceirsions  of  certain  constellations.  Thus 
under  Aries  the  native  will  be  a great  traveller ; under 
Leo,  a warrior;  under  Cancer,  a sailor;  under  Aquarius, 
honest,  chaste,  and  religious,  &c."  I’isct's,  strangely  enough, 
brought  to  light  the  talkative  and  slanderous. 

Capricorn  is  for  the  above  reason  a very  favorite  device, 
as  are  also  l..eo,  and  Virgo  figured  as  Victory  but  dis- 
tinguishetl  by  her  helmet  and  the  wheat-ears  in  her  hand. 
Scorpio  is,  next  to  Leo,  the  most  frequent  of  all,  and  with  good 
reason,  if  we  can  credit  JIanilius  as  to  his  influence  on  the 
native’s  fortunes.’  These  figures  arc  generally  accompanied 
by  a cornucopia,  to  define  their  astrological  intention.  A 
magnificent  Sardonyx  intaglio  (Fould)  has  Jupiter  seated,  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jlcrcury  standing,  upon  an  arch  under  which 
is  a bearded  River-god ; thus  giving  us  the  nativity  of  Rome, 
for  cities  had  their  nativities  like  men. 

Two  or  three  sometimes  occur  in  combination  on  the  same 
intaglio,  as  Virgo  seated  between  Taurus  and  Capricorn. 
This  expresses  the  joint  influence  for  goo<l  of  these  Signs ; 
for  some  were  accounted  as  hostile,  others  as  friendly  to 
each  other.  Tho  three  so  united  are  a trine,  or  the  three 


‘ •*  But  wht-n  receding  Capricuntui  tibyws 
Th<?  rttar  that  In  his  tail's  brigtit  sumniit 

glOWK. 

'Hicn  shall  th<*  native  d«re  tb<*  angry  sea.*, 
A hanly  sailor  live,  and  spurn  inglorious 


poKt  thou  th'sfre  a stm  pure,  lioly.  t liaste, 
With  prtiblty  and  every  virtue  grac«t? 
Such  aluiU  Ijc  bom,  nor  'ieem  the  promise 
vain. 

When  hrat  Aquarius  rlaea  from  ihn  main.*' 
MANILlUa  v|. 


\Vh««o  ia  Nim  beneath  th’  auspicious  aky 

When  ScorjMo  rears  bU  glUtcrlng  tail  on 
high, 

He  abatl  tho  earth  with  rising  citleti 
crown. 

And  tmcc  the  circuit  of  new  fnunde'l  towoa. 

Or  ancient  dtiee  in  the  dust  lay  low 

And  give  their  aitea  back  In  Uie  nutlc 
ploUKh ; 

O'er  ruined  bouses  bid  ripe  crops  to  wave, 

And  Ceres  floiiriah  on  a tuUou'a  gravM.** 
IbitL 
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respectively  tonclied  by  the  jwiiits  of  any  ecpiilateral  triangle 
inscribed  within  the  zodiacal  cinde. 

When  they  appear  as  adjuncts  to  the  figures  of  planetary 
deities,  they  denote  the  jwwer  that  god  or  planet  exerts 
when  placed  in  that  particular  Sign ; a power  varj’ing  in 
nature  and  in  degree  according  to  the  part  of  the  Sign  in 
wliich  he  happenetl  to  be  at  the  moment  of  the  nativity : 
points  all  laid  down  with  the  greatest  exactness  by  the 
accurate  Firmiciis,'"  in  his  Decreta  Satimni,  Jovis,  &c,,  e.g. 
“ If  Mercury  la;  found  in  Scorpio  the  native  will  be  handsome, 
fond  of  dress,  honourable,  and  liberal.  If  he  be  found  in  IjCo 
the  native  will  be  a soldier,  and  gain  glory  and  fame.  If 
Jove  be  in  ('ancer  the  native  will  be  the  friend  and  faithful  con- 
fidant of  the  secrets  of  the  rich  and  jiowerful,”  &c.,  &c.  Again 
the  Sipfiis  attend  the  representations  of  other  deities  besides 
those  of  the  planets : for,  according  to  ]\Iauiliu.s,  each  one  was 
under  the  patronage  of  its  own  tutelary  god  or  goddess,  whose 
choice  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  use  or  disposition 
of  the  animal  or  j)ersonage  thereby  symbolized. 

“ Pallas  the  Kam,  Venus  the  P.ull  defends. 

'riio  beauteous  Twins  their  gnanlian  Phtehus  tends, 
('yllenian  Ilemies  o'er  tlio  Crab  jiresides, 

.love  with  Cybelo  the  fierce  I, ion  guides. 

The  Virgin  with  her  Shetif  is  Cert*’  dower  ; 

The  artful  Ilalaiice  own.s  swart  Vulcan's  power. 

Still  close  to  Mars  the  warlike  Scorpion's  seen  ; 

Tlie  Centaur  huntsman  claims  the  sylvan  queen  ; 

\\  hilst  Capricorn’s  shrunk  stars  old  \’osta  loves, 

'I1ic  Crn  is  Juno’s  Sign,  opposed  to  .love’s  ; 

And  Xoptime,  o’er  the  scaly  race  supreme, 

Claims  his  own  Fishes  in  the  falling  stream.” 


His  voluminous  treatise  on  laJlian,  was  written  under  Con- 
Astrology,  addresstsl  to  the  Count  st.antinus  .Iiuiior  in  the  4th  century. 
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These  combinations  also  represent  tlie  Planets  and  their 
Kouse.s,'  fc)r 

“ The  planets  look  most  kindly  on  the  birth 

\Vhcn  from  his  proper  House  each  views  the  earth, 

For  then  th’  auspicious  larger  blessings  shower. 

And  the  malign  are  shorn  of  half  their  pow'or.” 

The  eugnivings  of  the  Signs  were  evidently  worn  in  later 
times  ns  amulets  for  the  protection  from  disease  and  accident 
to  those  portions  of  the  body  under  their  especial  influence. 
I'or  each  member  was  under  a particular  Sign,  a belief  of 
the  highest  antiipiity,  and  scarcely  yet  extinct.®  Hephaestion 
expressly  observes,  “ the  star  Chnumis  in  the  breast  of  I.eo, 
jirotects  against  all  diseases  of  the  chest.”  fllie  Greek 
astrologer  quoted  by  Salmasins  (De  An.  Clim.),  sjieaks  of 
the  wearing  of  figures  of  the  decani,  or  three  chief  stars,  in 
each  Sign  (of  which  Chnumis  is  one),  cut  U{)on  rings  as 
charms  against  disease  and  accidents.  These  decani  are,  as 
Scaliger  observes  with  justice,  the  curious  winged  figures, 
sometimes  holding  a Sign  in  their  hands,  so  often  apj)earing  on 
the  Abraxas  gems.  Such  were  the  “ constellation  stones  ” of 
the  mediroval  astrologer.®  Scaliger^  gives,  as  borrowed  by 
the  Arabians  from  the  Greeks,  a catalogue  of  most  strange 
figures  and  groups,  intended  to  express  the  particular  in- 


* Dorotheas  and  Manctlio  (ii.  141) 
lay  down  that 

*•  Clilefcst  of  lhe«* *•,  with  n#p«:t  incwi  beniRii 
\V*hcn  In  AqtiArliiit  doih  uhi  Saturn  pbine 
Jove  bj  the  Archer  ih’  im|H3iuoua  Mar* 
Of  riftht  exallH  In  ttery  Scorpio'*  BtarH ; 
i^ft  Vrnuit  luv(9  the  Bull ; the  Virgin  fair 
HcriTio*  tfRani*  a*  bU  pwitlUr  care. 

Fur  to  each  planet  that  illumes  the  akii-s 
His  pntper  House  soow  favourite  Sign  stip- 
piles,” 

’ The  Arabian  astrologers  S[>eiik 
of  these  gems  as  defending  the 
wearer  against  the  attacks  of  the 


animal,  the  ligurc  of  which  they 
bear ; thus  I/CO  against  the  assaults 
of  lions  and  wild  beasts,  Scorpio 
against  scorpions  and  reptiles,  &c. ; 
hut  so  extremely  material  an  inter- 
pretation was  certainly  not  accepted 
by  the  ancients. 

^ - My  moondial  and  Napipr'a  Imm'a. 

And  several  constellation  sloties.” 

Hi'diriua. 

* Xotai  in  Manilinm.  I.ih.  V. 
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flueiice  of  each  degioe  of  every  Sign  on  the  destiny  of  the 
native.®  l*rol>ahly  a cand’ul  .study  of  these  descrij)tion.s  would 
eiiahlc  the  inquirer  to  decipher  the  intent  of  many  of  the 
ine.xplieable  combinations  engraved  on  the  later  talismanic 
stones. 

In  the  combinations  above  mentioned  Sol  appears  as  a 
star  with  eight  niys ; the  planets  sometimes  arc  symbolized 
by  their  attributes  pla(;ed  over  a star:  thus  the  caduceus 
figures  for  ^lercury ; the  dove  for  Venus ; the  spear  for 
5lars,  &C.  But  the  Signs  even  in  the  most  hasty  antique 
work  are  always  given  as  full  figures,  however  sketchily 
indicated;  never  as  the  hieroglyphics  by  which  wo  are 
accustomed  to  sec  them  dcuoted  in  almanacs.  AVhen  such 
do  occur  on  a stone  it  may  be  safely  a.ssigned  to  the  Italians 
of  the  llevival  and  following  century,  when  astrological  gems 
and  amulets  were  produced  in  even  greater  abundance  than 
at  any  period  of  the  ancient  Emj)ire,  the  belief  in  the  science 
being  then  fur  stronger  and  more  univei-sal  than  in  the 
times  of  pagan  Rome.  These  hieroglyphic  abbreviations 
jirobably  originated  with  the  Arabian  writers,  the  founders 
of  astrology  in  medimval  Eurojie,  and  were  due  to  their 
religious  prejudices  against  representations  of  the  human 
figure,  wliich  actually  led  them  to  substitute  new  symbols 
of  their  own  for  many  of  the  Greek  constellations,  as  well  us 
for  some  of  the  Signs — as  Gemini,  Virgo,  and  Aquarius.® 

Another  not  uncommon  device  is  a cre.scent  and  seven 
stars,  the  I’leiatles : this  may  be  assumed  to  have  l)een  a 
lady’s  signet  from  its  occurring  as  a reverse  on  the  medals 
of  many  of  the  empresses — ns  Sabina  and  Faustina.  The 

‘ Tlicfk.' tables  arc  termed  “Myi'id-  * Geraiiii  they  midcreil  by  two 
geneses  Si"iiorum,”  a corruption  of  |ic,-icoek.s ; Virgo  by  a bunch  of 
Mocriogcnoscs,  the  influence  of  each  wheat-ears  ; Atiuarius  by  a mule 
jrart  or  degree  uiion  the  nativity.  carrying  two  buckets. 
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crescent  enclosing  the  eun-star  is  also  to  be  observetl  on 
gems.  Tlie  motive  for  choosing  such  a device  is  hardly  to 
bo  conjectured,  unless  indeed  we  suppose  the  owner  thus 
placctl  herself  under  the  patronage  of  all  the  heavenly  host 
at  once.  Of  the  a.stronomical  coins,  the  most  singular  is  that  of 
Niger — the  celestial  globe  supjwrted  on  the  conjoined  figures 


of  Taurus  and  Capricorn : which  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
an  allusion  to  his  surname  Justus,  for  Erigone  (Astnea)  often 
appears  thus  supported.  Some  of  the  large  bronze  medals  of 
Antoninus  Pius  from  the  Alexandrian  mint,  bear  on  their 
reverses  a sign  with  the  bust  of  a deity ; another  has  the  head 
of  Serapis  surrounded  by  those  of  the  planets,  and  the  whole 
enclosed  within  the  zodiac.  The  curious  Emerald  of  the 


Alexardrltwt  Emmli. 
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Mprtcns-Schaftfliamicn  Collection  apparently  offers  a similar 
composition,  and  from  its  stylo  may  safely  be  a.scribed  to  the 
same  period. 

larchas,  the  Indian  philosopher  (probably  the  president  of 
a llnddliist  college),  presented  Apollonius  Tyaneus  with  seven 
rings  named  after  the  planets,  each  of  which  that  sage  used 
to  W’ear  upon  its  appropriate  day : an  early  allusion  this  to 
the  present  nomenclature  of  the  days  of  the  week. 


MITHKAIC  INTAGLI. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  preceding  class  of  Grylli  affect 
the  rod  Jasj>er,  so  is  the  mottled  green,  or  dull  yellow 
variety  of  the  same  stone,  the  favorite  material  for  the  ex- 
tensive series  of  intagli  connected  with  the  worship  of  ^lithras, 
the  oriental  equivalent  of  Phoebus,  whose  place  he  took  in 
the  creeds  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  To  judge  from 
their  good  execution  many  of  these  intagli  date  from  the  early 
Empire,  and  thus  form  as  it  were  the  introduction  to  the 
innumerable  host  of  Gnostic  gems  amid  which  the  art  of 
gem  engraving  expires.  These  works  belong  to  the  oriental 
doctrines  so  widely  diffused  through  the  Roman  world  during 
the  Middle  Empire,  and  which  taught  the  exclusive  worship 
of  the  sun  as  the  fountain  of  light  and  life.  They  are 
easily  recognized  by  the  designs  they  present:  a lion’  sur- 
rounded by  stars,  with  a bull’s  head  in  his  jaws ; or  Jlithras 
himself  attin'd  as  a young  Peisian  and  plunging  Ids  dagger 

’ I.(Hi  is  tlic  “ Iloaw  of  Snl,” 
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into  the  throat  of  n hull,  aljove  which  appear  the  sun  and 
moon  and  some  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiae.  In  these  com- 
positions, the  lion  is  the  type  of  the  sun,  as  the  bull  is  of  the 
earth ; and  the  piercing  its  throat  with  the  dagger  signifies 
the  ]>euetration  of  the  solar  rays  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
by  which  all  nature  is  nourished  : which  last  idea  is  cxi)rcsscd 
by  the  dog  licking  up  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  wound. 
The  sign  of  Capricorn,  so  frequently  introduced,  represents 
the  necessity  of  moistoo  to  co-operate  with  the  action  of  the 
sun  to  secure  the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  and  the  scorpion,  an 
almost  invariable  adjunct  to  the  bull,  typifies  the  generative 
heat.  Often  this  scene  is  depicted  as  enclosed  by  a host  of 
Egyptian  saered  animals,  crocodiles,  ibises,  hawks,  &c.,  stand- 
ing around  in  attitudes  of  adoration  and  gazing  uj>on  the 
work  of  their  supreme  head,  Mithras.  Bas-reliefs  in  stone  of 
the  Mithraic  sacrifice  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
England,  as  at  Bath  and  on  the  line  of  the  Piets’  ^^'all,  probably 
the  work  of  the  Syrian  troops  stationed  iu  this  island.  The 
most  cora[)letc  assi-mblagc  of  Jlifhraic  symbols  that  I have 
met  with  is  to  be  found  iu  an  intaglio  figurcnl  by  Caylns,  A'l., 
pi.  Lxxiv.  It  is  engraved  on  a very  fine  Agate,  2 inches  long 
by  inch  wide.  In  the  centre  is  the  usual  type  of  Jlithras 
slaughtering  the  bull,  the  tail  of  which  t(!rminates  in  three 
wheat-ears;  beneath  is  the  lion  strangling  the  serpent,  the 
emblem  of  darkne.ss.  On  each  side  is  a fii--treo  against 
which  are  fixed  torches,  one  jxjiuting  upwards  the  other 
do^vnwards : at  the  side  of  one  is  a scorj>ion ; of  the  other, 
a bull’s  head.  Above  each  tree  is  again  a torch,  each  j>oiut- 
iug  in  opjtositc  directions.  On  each  side  of  the  princijial 
group  is  Apollo  in  his  ejuadriga,  and  Diana  in  her  biga. 
Above  all  stand  two  winged  figures  entwined  with  serpents 
aud  resting  ujion  long  8c«q)fres,  between  whom  are  three 
flames,  as  w'ell  ns  four  at  the  side  of  the  figure  to  tiie  right, 
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ranking  up  the  number  seven ; an  allusion  to  the  seven  planets. 
A naked  female  surrounded  by  ton  stars  is  on  her  knees  before 
the  figure  on  the  left : this  may  typify  the  human  soul  pray- 
ing for  purification.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  com- 
position, if  it  cmild  be  interpreted,  would  be  found  to  contain 
a complete  summary  of  the  Jlithraic  creed." 


MitbnUe  Tftlwmaa  ol  StcaudAr  Green  Jn«fs>r 


SERAPIS. 

To  the  same  period  belong  the  intagli  pr<»cnting  heads  of 
Serapis  with  the  legend  EiC  eEOC  CAP.\nic,  “ there  is  but  one 
God,  and  he  is  Serapis Eic  z«)N  GEOC  “ the  one  living  God 
NiKAo  CAPAnic  TON  teoNON,  “ baffle  envy,  Serapis,”  «&e.  A 
Ijoautiful  Sard  of  Romau-Egj'ptian  work  in  my  collection  re- 
presents Serapis  seated  on  a throne  with  the  triple-headed 
animal,  described  by  Macrobius  (b.  vii.),  at  his  side ; before  him 
stands  Isis,  holding  the  sistrum  and  the  wheat  cars ; around  the 
group  is  the  legend,  H kypia  icic  apnh,  “ immaculate  is  our 
Lady  Isis ; ” the  very  terras  applied  in  our  day  to  the  same 


" The  torches  raised  and  lowered 
signify  the  East  and  West ; the 
seriient  winding  four  times  around 
the  youth  the  annual  course  of  the 
sun,  as  is  clearly  proved  hy  a torso 
of  Jtithras  found  at  Arles,  in  which 
the  zo<iiacat  figures  are  placed  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  seqient.  The 
tail  terminating  in  wheat-cars  al- 
ludes to  the  fifty  life-giving  plants 
which  spntng  from  the  tail  of  the 


Primeval  Bull  when  destroyed  by 
Ahriman.  The  scorjiion  between 
his  hind  legs  typifies  autumn,  as  the 
serjicut  lying  Iwncath  does  the 
winter,  nie  raven  repn‘.sents  the 
attendant  priest,  for  in  these  rites 
the  superior  officials  were  styled 
Lions,  the  inferior  Ravens ; hence 
the  rites  themsclvi'S  are  often  desig- 
n.atc<l  Ixontica  and  Coracica. — Vide 
Neel’s  Mithm. 
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deity,  whose  worship  hivs  in  reality  ever  subsisted,  though 
under  another  name.  All  these  invocations  are  characteristic 
of  the  age  when  the  liberal  western  mythology,  which 
pictured  Heaven  as  a well-ordered  monarchy  peopled  by 
innnmcrable  deities,  each  having  his  proper  and  independent 
position,  was  beginning  to  givo  place  to  the  gloomy  super- 
stitions of  Oriental  origin,  according  to  which  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  some  particular  nation  was  the  sole  god  of  heaven 
and  earth,  whilst  those  of  other  races  were  either  vain  fictions, 
or  else  evil  spirits.  Many  gems,  fine  both  in  material  and 
workmanship,  give  us  the  ancient  Egv’ptian  di\inities  exactly 
as  represented  on  the  oldest  monuments,  but  engraved  in  a 
pure  Homan  style.  Most  of  these  belong  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  who  attempted  to  revive  the  outward  forms  of  the 
old  religion,  the  spirit  of  which  had  well  nigh  passed  away  ; 
an  attempt  which  has  generally  preceded  the  downfall  <jf 
every  extinguished  creed. 

Macrobius,  I.  20,  says,  “ The  city  of  Alexandria  pays  an 
almost  frantic  worship  to  Serapis  and  Isis;  yet  all  this 
veneration  they  prove  that  they  offer  to  the  Sun  under  that 
name,  both  by  their  placing  the  com  basket  npon  his  head, 
and  accompanying  his  statue  by  the  figure  of  a three-headed 
animal,  the  central  and  largest  head  of  which  is  that  of  a 
lion.  The  head  that  rises  on  the  right  is  one  of  a dog  in  a 
mild  and  fawning  attitude,  while  the  left  part  of  the  neck 
terminates  in  the  head  of  a ravening  wolf.  All  these 
animal  forms  are  connected  together  by  the  wreathed  hotly 
of  a serpent,  which  raises  his  head  up  towartls  the  right  hand 
of  the  god,  on  which  side  this  monster  is  placed.  The  lion’s 
head  typifies  the  Present,  because  its  condition  between  the 
Past  and  the  Future  is  strong  and  ferv'ent.  The  Past  is 
signified  by  the  woU”s  head,  because  the  memory  of  all  things 
past  is  snatched  away  from  us,  and  utterly  consumed,  'llie 
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symbol  of  the  fawning  dog  represents  the  Future,  the  domain 
of  micorbiin  but  flattering  1io|mj.  But  whom  should  Past, 
Present,  and  Future  servo  except  their  author?  Ilis  head, 
crowncil  with  the  caluthus,  typifies  the  height  of  the  planet 
above  us,  and  his  all-powerful  capaciousness ; smce  to  him 
all  things  earthly  return,  being  drawn  up  by  the  heat  which 
ho  emits.” 

“ Again  when  Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprus,  consulted  Serapis 
as  to  which  of  the  gods  he  ought  to  be  held,  he  responded, — 


‘ A god  1 am,  such  as  I show  to  thee  ; 

The  starry  hoaven  my  head,  my  trunk  the  sea  ; 

Eiu  th  forms  my  feet,  the  air  my  oars  supplies. 

The  sun’s  far-darting  brilliant  rays  my  eyes.' 

“ lienee,  it  is  afiparent  that  the  nature  of  Serapis  and  of 
the  Sun  is  one  and  indivisible.  Isis,  so  universally  worshipjMKl, 
is  either  the  earth  or  Nature  as  subjected  to  the  sun.  Hence, 
the  body  of  the  goddess  is  covered  with  continuous  rows  of 
udders,  to  show  that  the  universe  is  maintained  by  the 
perpetual  nourishment  of  the  earth  or  Nature.” 


GNOSTIC  GEMS. 

But  the  true  development  of  the  Egyptian  doctrines  in  a 
new  phasij  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  extensive  class  of 
Gnostic  intagli,  which,  with  the  exccjdion  of  a few  rude 
engravings  of  vitdories,  eagles,  &c.,  are  the  sole  glyptic 
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monuments  we  jkbscss  of  the  last  centuries  of  Roman  domi- 
nation in  tlio  West.  As  may  bo  supixtsod,  the  art  displayed 
in  these  intagli  is  at  its  lowest  ebb;  and  the  work  appeal's  to 
have  been  executed  by  means  of  a very  coarse  tvheel,  like 
that  on  the'Sassaniau  stamps  of  Persia,  a country  the  source' 
of  a large  projwrtiou  of  the  ideas  expre.ssed  in  their  figures 
and  legends.  lustoatl  of  the  choice  Hards,  Amethysts,  and 
Nicoli  of  an  earlier  period,  wo  find  thege  amulets  almost 
without  exception  cut  upon  inferior  stones,  most  commonly 
on  bad  Jaspers,  black,  green,  and  yellow ; on  dull  I'lasmas, 
or  perhaps  Jade,  and  sometimes  on  Loarlstone,  but  rarely  on 
Sards  or  Calceilony.  These  Gnostic  types,  when  found  of 
good  work,  and  engraved  on  fine  stones,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  will  on  examination  turn  out  to  be  works  of  the  Ciiupie- 
Cento  period,  when  similar  subjects,  and  all  figures  bearing 
any  relation  to  astrology,  were  again  executed  in  large 
numbers,  in  comjiliauce  with  the  ruling  superstition  of  the 
day.  A fine  Amethyst  once  in  my  possession,  engraved  with 
a figure  of  the  hawk-headetl,  I’riapean,  Thoth,  standing  on  a 
serjicnt,  and  holding  in  his  extended  right  hand  a small 
figure  of  Anubis,  was  a remarkable  instance  of  this  revival 
of  ancient  ideas ; for  the  work  wtis  worthy  of  the  best  times  of 
the  art,  anil  in  itself  a convincing  proof  that  the  intaglio 
could  not  have  belonged  to  the  Gnostic  era.  Pastes  of  this 
class  do  not  exist : the  real  stones  were  cut  so  rudely, 
and  doubtless  produced  so  cheaply,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  imitate  them  in  a less  valuable  material.  The  sole 
exception  that  has  come  under  my  notice,  to  the  inferior 
(piality  of  the  gems  used  for  these  amulets,  is  an  extraordinary 
ganict  tablet,  described  further  on. 

Without  entering  into  the  intricate  mirzo  of  these  doctrines, 
except  occasionally,  and  just  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  exjilain 
the  n!preseutatious  involving  some  of  their  ideas,  I shall 
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proceed  to  classify  them  in  tho  order  of  their  antiquity. 
The  earliest  are  doubtless  those  which  offer  purely  Egyptian 
tyi»es ; a very  frequent  one  being  a ser|xmt,  erect,  and  with  a 
lion’s  head  surrounded  by  seven  rays,  and  usually  aecom- 
jianied  by  the  inscription  xnoy*io  or  XNOYMic.  This  is 
Clinepli,  the  good  genius  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  the  type  of 


life  and  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  wo  find  this  idea  more  fully 
develoi>ed  in  the  form  of  a lion-headed  man,  liearing  a wand 
entwined  with  a serjient,  the  head  of  which  is  directed 
towards  his  face.  A common  inscription  around  the  figure, 
or  on  the  back  of  the  stone,  is  the  llebrow-Greek,  CEMEc 
EiAAM,  “ tho  eternal  sun ; ” alluding  to  the  appearance  of 
Clirist  “ the  sun  of  righteousness,”  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  genius  of  light;  to  whom  also  refers  the  legend 
ANASANABAA,  “ tliou  art  our  Father,”  a eorniption  of  the 
Hebrew  “Lann  atha  ab.”  To  the  Egyptian  family  also 
belongs  tho  Hariwerates,  seated  niwn  the  lotus  flower  (having 
tho  life-giving  symbol  purposely  exaggerated)  and  often 
accompanied  by  Anubis,  serving  as  a typo  of  the  noces.sary 
regeneration  of  the  believer.*  The  same  deity  often  is  repre- 

’ The  regeneration  of  tho  soul  is  the  Snn-Lion  impregnating  a n.akeil 
sometimes  typified  in  a very  singular  female,  the  usual  Kastcra  synilwl  of 
and  litoral  manner,  by  a group  of  the  disomlKjdied  spirit. 
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sented  .sailing  through  the  air  in  tlie  mystic  boat,  steered  by 
two  hawks,  with  the  sun  and  moon  al>ovo  his  head.  Tho 
backs  of  these  intagli  are  often  filled  up  by  tho  seven  vowels 
of  the  Greek  aljihabet,  arranged  in  as  many  Lines,  each  vowel 
being  repeated  until  it  fills  its  respective  line  ; illustrative  of 
the  curious  tenet,  tliat  each  vowel  represented  the  sound 
uttered  in  its  course  by  one  particular  planet,  which,  when  all 
combined,  formed  a hymn  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Creator 
of  the  Universe.  An  outline  of  a human  figure  entirely  filled 
up  with  these  vowels  and  other  legends,  is  the  tyjHj  of  the 
regenerated  and  sj)iritual  man,  entirely  freed  from  all  earthly 
taint.'®  Again,  we  have  a combination  of  diflfereut  deities  in 
the  figures  with  many  wings  and  anus,  and  uniting  tho 
attributes  of  Athor  and  Sate,  tho  Egyptian  Venus  and  Juno. 
But  the  most  frequent  type  of  this  class  is  tho  Anubis,  or 
jackal-headed  god,  sometimes  represented  in  his  ancient 
form,  and  as  bearing  the  caduceus  of  Hermes,  to  denote  his 
office  of  conducting  the  souls  of  the  dead  through  the  shades 
unto  their  final  resting-place  in  tho  Pleroma ; ' and  some- 
times apixjaring  as  a being  with  both  a human  and  a jackal’s 
head,  to  express  his  identity  with  Clirist  as  the  guardian  of 
the  spirit  when  released  from  the  body.  This  idea  explains 
tho  meaning  of  a rude  drawing  on  the  wall  of  a vault  in  the 
Palatine,  where  this  jackal-headed  figure  is  represented 


Scaliger  takes  him  to  be  the 
reim'sentative  of  the  3G5  Aeons,  all 
their  names  heing  snpptswl  to  be 
compressed  within  tho  outline. 

‘ In  gems  of  a better  period 
Hermes  is  not  unfretpiently  seen 
with  his  ca<luccus,  bending  over  and 
assisting  tho  soul  to  emerge  from 
the  earth,  or  ILades.  A strange 
coincidence  in  form,  at  least  (if  not 
in  origin),  with  the  common  medinsval 


representation  of  Christ  raising  souls 
out  of  Purgatory.  The  Hell  of  tlie 
Persians,  the  burning  lake  of  molten 
metal,  into  which  at  tho  Day  of 
Judgment  Ahriman  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  to  lie  csist,  had  for  its 
object  the  ultimate  jmriticalion  of 
tho  condemned  ; a doctrine  recog- 
nised by  some  of  the  Christian 
Fathers,  and  even  bj'  St.  Jerome. 
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cnjcifiwl,  with  the  insrription  a.\es.\menoc  cebete  ton  oeon, 
“ Alexainenos  lulons  the  god ; ” the  work  of  some  jiious 
(inostie  in  reiility,  but  wltieh  is  usually  inteq)reted  as  a 
heathen  bla-sphemy,  from  the  jackal’s  head  being  mistaken 
for  that  of  an  as.s.  A Sard  in  my  collection  presents  to  the 
first  view  the  primitive  and  orthodox  reprewntation  of  the 
tiood  Shepherd  lx.*aring  the  lamb  upon  his  shoulders,  his 
loin.s  girt  with  a belt  with  long  and  flowing  ends ; but  on  a 
ehwer  view  the  figure  resolves  itself  into  the  double-headetl 
Anubis,  the  head  of  the  lamb  doing  duty  for  the  jackal’s, 
springing  from  the  same  shoulders  as  that  of  the  man,  whilst 
the  flouting  end  of  the  girdle  becomes  the  thick  and  ciirletl 
tail  of  the  sumo  animal.  1 have  also  met  with  another  tyjsj 
of  diflicnlt  explanation ; a woman  seated  ujwn  a huge 
cresttsl  serpent ; evidently  not  the  u.sual  Chncph,  as  it  does 
not  bear  the  lion’s  head — the  invariable  adjunct  to  that 
symbol.  Stones  also  occur  entirely  covered  on  lx)th  sides 
with  long  legenils  in  the  Coptic  language  but  Greek  cha- 
rai;ter,  the  most  curious  of  which  was  the  famous  Ganiet  of 
tlie  Hera  Collection,  an  oblong  slab,  2J  inches  high  by 
wide,  with  11  lines  on  one  side,  and  11  on  the  other,  of  a long 
invocation*  in  the  Greek  character,  but  in  a (hfl'erent  language, 
in  which  many  Hebrew  (or  Chaldee)  words  were  intersjiersed, 
together  with  the  names  of  angel.«.’  A very  singular  tyjHj  is 


’ It  i*  a most  sin^ilar coinciilcncc 
that  the  inscriptiuus  un  each  side  of 
this  Uihlet  (exceptin';  a few  words 
enclohcd  within  a coiled  serjieut  at 
the  top  of  the  otlier)  exactly  cor- 
res|iond  with  those  on  the  oval 
tjidcedony  piven  hy  Chiliet,  xvii.  fit), 
and  of  which  his  friend  Wendeliu 
had  sent  him  a very  orthixlox  ver- 
sion, which,  however,  did  not  by 
any  iiicanH,  and  with  good  reason. 


satisfy  the  leameil  and  sagacious 
canon. 

• laniblichua (fs'ttcr  to  Poqdiyry) 
expressly  says  that  the  gods  are 
pleased  with  invocations  in  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian,  as  beitig  ancient  and 
cognate  languages  to  their  own,  and 
those  in  which  pmyers  were  first 
made  to  them,  and  that  they  have 
8tain])cd  as  a.accnlotal  the  entire  lan- 
guage of  these  holy  nations. 
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the  figure  of  Osiris  wearing  a radiated  cro>vn,  and  with  the 
Inxly  .swathed  like  a mummy,  stauding  ujxm  the  heads  of  four 
angels  upon  whom  two  streams  of  water  Ilow  out  of  liis  sides. ■' 
An  armeil  man,  the  Soldier  of  the  Mitliraic  rite.s  often  occui-s. 
sometimes  holding  a spear  terminating  in  a cock’s  liead,  and 
sometimes  grasping  two  st*r[)euts. 

The  long  and  unintelligible  legends  so  characteristic  of 
these  intagli,  are  often  found  cut  on  the  biu;ks’  of  gems  of  an 
earli(!r  ilute,  but  the  subjects  of  which  were  analogous  to  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  times,  such  as  figures  of  the  Sphinx,  the 
Lion,  Medusa’s  head,  or  Sol  in  his  car.  The  letters  of  these 
inscriptions  arc  usually  of  a square  form,  the  rudene.ss  of  the 
instrument  employed,  or  the  want  of  skill  in  the  artist, 
having  prevented  his  forming  circular  characters ; to  do  which 
neatly  requires  the  greatest  dexterity  and  practice,  and  is  the 
most  difficult  task  that  can  bo  required  from  the  wheel ; for 
the  elegant  and  minute  inscriptions  of  the  earlier  engravers 
will  be  found  to  have  been  scratched  into  the  stone  witli  the 
diamond  point,  and  hence  their  perfect  neatness  of  execution. 

We  now  come  to  the  figure  which  has  given  its  name  to 
this  entire  class — the  go<l  Abraxas,  or  ns  the  name  reads  on 
the  gems,  Abra.sax.  'I'he  letters  of  this  word,  when  employed 
as  Greek  numerals,  make  up  the  number  305,  the  successive 
emanations  of  the  Great  Creative  I’rinciple,  which  embraces 
all  within  itself,  and  hence  is  styled  the  Pleroma ; an  idea 
fitly  typified  by  a word  expressive  of  the  collective  number  of 
its  com|)onents.  The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  in 
Abrasax  is  also  equivalent  to  those  in  Meithras,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Christ ; hence  the  figure  of  this  gotl  is  a combina- 
tion of  various  attributes,  expressive  of  the  union  of  many 


* (.Ml  Assyri.'in  gems  Athor  appears  The  Persian  female  Ized  Anluislicr 
with  arms  exteiuled  fxiuring  out  the  is  the  “ giver  of  the  Living  Water.” 
waters  of  li  fe  upon  the  subject  figures. 
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ideas  under  tlie  same  form.  lie  is,  therefore,  dejiieted  with 
tlie  head  of  the  cock,  sacred  to  the  Sun ; or  of  a Lion,  tlie 
tyjK;  of  Mithras,  witli  a human  body  clad  in  a cuirass,  whilst 
his  legs  are  serpent’s,  emblems  of  the  good  genius ; in  his 
hands  he  wields  the  scourge — the  Egjqitian  badge  of  sove- 
reignty ; and  a shield,  to  denote  liis  office  of  guardian  to  the 
faitliful.  On  one  side  of  him,  or  in  the  exergue,  is  the  word 
iA<fl,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews,  a malignant  spirit,  whose 
influence  Abraxas  was  thus  entreated  to  avert — at  least  this  is 
Matter's  explanation  of  this  type.  It  was  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  that  the  soul  when  released  from  the  body,  and  on 
its  way  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Infinite  of  tlie  Godhead  (the 
object  aime<l  at  in  all  oriental  religions),  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  the  regions  of  the  planets,  each  of  which  was  ruled 
by  its  own  presiding  genius,  and  only  obtained  permission  to 
do  this  by  means  of  a formula  of  prayer  addressed  to  each 
genius,  and  prcseiwcd  in  Origen.*  These  sjiirits  were, 
Adonai,  of  the  Sun ; lao,  of  the  Moon ; Eloi,  of  J upiter ; 
Sabao,  of  5Iars ; Orai,  of  Venus ; Astaphai,  of  Mercury ; 
and  Ildabaoth,  of  Saturn.  All  these  titles  occur  on  gems 
surrounding  the  figure  of  Abraxas,  whoso  jiotent  aid  gives 
victory  to  the  believer  over  the  power  of  them  all.  The 
names  of  the  Jewish  angels — Jlichael,  Gabriel,  Suricl,  Itaphael, 
Tauthabaoth,  and  Erataoth,  occur  as  the  titles  of  the  genii  of 
the  fixed  stars — the  Bear,  Seriicnt,  Eagle,  Lion,  Dog,  and 
Bull.  These  notions  were  all  of  Magian  origin,  and  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Jews  during  tlieir  captivity.  But  in  the 
Gnostic  m3dhology  they  were  all  degraded  from  their  high 
estate,  and  reduced  to  the  rank  of  sccondarj'  spirits  of  a 
mixed  nature,  but  opposed  to  Abraxas,  the  Lord  and  Creator 


* Accordinf!  to  Zoroaster  the  seven  Dews,  cliicf-miiiistcrs  of  Alirinmn, 
arc  cliained  each  to  a distinct  planet. 
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of  all.  Most  of  those  gems  appear  to  have  been  designed 
merely  for  amulets,  and  not  for  ring-stones,  for  which  they 
are  unfit,  on  account  of  their  large  dimensions  ; I have  never 
met  with  more  than  one  in  nn  ancient  setting  of  any  sort,  hut 
Matter  figures  one  antique  gold  ring,  engraved  with  the  type 
of  Abraxas.  ITiey  were  no  doubt  intended  to  be  carried 
about  the  {)crsou,‘  jKirhnps  as  credentials  between  the  initiatcsl 
— a custom  to  which  St.  John  alludes  in  the  passage, — “ To 
him  will  I give  a white’  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a now  name 
written,  wliich  no  man  knoweth,  save  he  to  whom  it  is 
given.” 

GNOSTIC’  AMULETS. 

That  these  amulets  were  intended  for  suspension  around 
the  neck,  is  indicated  by  the  generic  name  of  such  charms, 
viz.,  Periapta ; and,  in  fact,  the  only  Gnostic  stone  I have 
ever  seen  retaining  its  antique  setting,  is  one  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  a red  Jasper,  of  an  oval  form,  engraved  on 
one  side,  with  a mummy  with  radiated  head,  the  type  of  the 
glorified  soul ; with  the  legend  abpacaz  : on  the  reverse  is 
the  usual  figure  of  iau),  with  his  name  below.  The  stone,  not 
quite  an  inch  in  length,  is  set  in  a rude  frame  of  gold,  with 
a broad  loop  soldered  on  the  top  edge  for  suspension,  exactly 
as  in  the  huge  medallions  of  the  same  date.  This  unique 
example  exists  among  the  miscellaneous  gems  of  the  British 
Museum,  amongst  wliich  I recognised  all  the  finest  of  the 
Gnastic  intagli,  figured  so  long  ago  by  Chiflet ; proidng  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  that  all  the  curiosities  of  the  world 
ultimately  gravitate  towards  Ixindon,  as  their  centre-point  of 

‘ Thus  the  t.ilismanof  the  Princess  on  to  her  jewelled  girdle. 

Iliulonra,  “.nCarnclian  engraved  with  ’ Prolsihly  the  Calcedony,  on  which 

strange  figures  and  letters,”  w.ascar-  the  figures  of  the  Egyptian  Agatho 
ried  by  her  in  a small  purse  scwe<l  (hemon  usually  occur. 
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uttmotion.  In  this  number  pnrfionlnr  attention  is  due  to  an 
oval  Carnelian,  eovered  on  l>oth  sides  with  that  in.seri|)tion, 
already  iiotieod  as  oceurring  on  the  Garnet  tablet  of  the  Jlerz 
CoUeetion,  and  on  the  Calcedony  figuretl  by  Chiflet ; thus 
proving  the  formula  to  have  been  a favourite  one  amongst 
these  religionists,  and  not  improbably  a kind  of  confession  of 
faith.  A very  singular  relic  of  the  late.st  period  of  this 
herasy  is  a large  egg-shaped  Calcedony,  engraved  with  the 
lion-hea<led  d<‘ity,  surrounded  by  two  lines  of  a Cufic  legend ; 
tlio  whole  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  in  the  manner  of  the 
latest  iSassanian  seals.  These  gems,  as  well  as  jdates  of  lead 
and  bronze  similarly  engraved,  and  even  medals  and  tessane 
of  terra-cotta,  were  placed  together  with  the  corpses  in  the 
tomb  as  a safeguard  against  demons.  Many  \vero  found 
in  the  sepulchre  of  Jlaria,  although  the  wife  of  a most  ortho- 
dox emjK.*ror,  Ilonorius ; and  in  the  ancient  cemeteries  of 
southern  Gaul  they  arc  discovered  in  gi-eat  abundance.  The 
numlier  of  them  in  use  at  the  close  of  the  Empire  must  have 
been  very  great,  so  numerous  arc  they  in  Italy  and  in 
France,  which  latter  country  was  the  seat  of  a very  extensive 
branch  of  those  sectarians,  the  Priscillianists.  It  is  probable 
that  these  doctrines  lurked  unnoticed  amongst  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  under  the  reigns  of  the  Arian  Gothic 
lirinces,  and  revived  in  full  vigour  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirttamth  centuries  in  the  JIanicheism  of  the  Albigense.s, 
whom  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  been  so  cruelly  persecuted 
by  the  Catholics  does  not  prove  to  have  been  necessarily  such 
gofxl  Protestants  os  they  are  usually  accounted  in  our  day. 

A curiously-shaped  globular  vase,  often  seen  on  these 
gems,  is  explained  by  Matter  as  the  receptacle  of  the  sins 
committed  during  life,  for  it  apj>ears  in  company  with  Anubis 
weighing  two  figures  in  a balance  ; but  I am  inclined  to  take 
it  for  the  vessel  .shaped  “ like  an  udder,"  iised  for  pouring 
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libations  of  milk  at  the  rites  of  Isis.  A column,  terminating 
in  a triangle,  and  covereil  with  letters,  with  Annbis  or  some 
other  deity  standing  before  it  in  the  act  of  adoration,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence ; as  is  also  a group,  composed  of  a sword, 
lx)w,  cup,  and  butterfly.  It  is  curious  to  obsen’e  how  the 
Freemasons  have  retained  many  of  these  emblems  in  their 
symbolical  pictures ; where  we  see  the  erect  seqient,  the 
swonl,  the  bowl,  the  inscribed  column,  and  the  name  of  St. 
John,  whom  these  ancient  sects  claimed  as  their  especial 
ajwstle,  presided  over  by  the  symbols  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Planets,  and  arranged  in  a manner  strongly  reminding  one  of 
the  ancient  representations  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines.  Again, 
Michael  actually  appears  (in  abasidt  intaglio)  in  the  form  of 
a hawk-headed  and  winged  youth,  holding  in  each  liand  a 
mason’s  level,  while  the  oft-repeated  figure  of  Ilarpocrates, 
with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  significantly  betokens  the  in- 
violable secrecy  required  from  the  initiated.  A dLstinguished 
oflicial  of  the  craft,  when  looking  over  the  plates  of  Gnostic 
gems  in  the  Apistopistus  of  Macarius,  confessed  to  me  his 
astonishment  at  recognizing  there  many  of  the  mystic 
symbols  of  his  brotherhood.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  Freemasons  claim  descent  from  the  Templars,  an 
order  suppressed  in  the  fourteenth  century  on  the  charge  of 
Manicheism,  and  on  grounds  similar  to  those  that  led  to  the 
(3xtirpatioii  of  the  Albigenscs — accusations  in  which  there  was 
probably  some  truth,  although  only  taken  up  ns  an  excuse 
for  confiscating  the  property  of  the  Order,  which  liad  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  needy  sovereigns  of  Europe."  Some  traces 


* OiiosticUm  of  the  Temphin. — 
Vou  Hammer  (Mines  de  I’Oricnt, 
VI.)  h.a.s  nttem|ited  to  siilistanti.ate, 
liy  the  evidence  of  c.xisting  remains, 
all  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Templars  a.s  the  exciish  for  the  sup- 


pression of  the  Onlcr,  in  his  tdiapter 
entitlol  “ The  mystery  of  Baphomet 
revealed,  or  the  Temi'lars  convicted 
by  their  own  monuments  of  sharing 
in  the  a]x>atasy,  idolatry,  and  im- 
pnrity  of  the  Gnostics,  and  even  of 
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of  Gno.stici.sm  probably  still  Kiirvive  among  tho  mysterious 
sects  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Libanns.  As  late  as  the  time 
of  Justinian,  Procopius  states  that  more  than  a million  of 
Idolaters,  Manicheans,  and  Samaritans  (a  Gnostic  sect),  were 
destroyed  in  Syria  by  the  persecutions  carried  on  by  this 
bigoted  emperor ; and  as  that  region  soon  afterwards  fell  into 
the  liands  of  the  more  tolerant  Mahometans,  who  never 
interfered  with  the  religion  of  their  tributaries,  there  is  a 
probability  of  these  doctrines  having  been  handed  down  to 
tho  present  day,  especially  when  we  consider  tho  extra- 
ordinary vitality  of  every  well-defined  system  of  religious 
opinions. 


Ulirtyrdc-m  JiadJupor. 


CIIRISTIAX  INTAGLI. 

It  is  a most  singular  circumstance  that,  amidst  this  multi- 
tude of  heretical  designs,  intagli  representing  purely  Cliristian 
subjects  are  of  the  rarest  jxissible  occurrence,  that  is,  in  works 


tho  Ophites."  Hero  ho  makes  out 
that  by  “ Ikiphomct  ” is  meant  tho 
Ra(j)r)  MijTiSof,  or  baptism  of  the 
Spirit ; an<l  ho  discovers  an  endlcs-s 
variety  of  Gnostic  emblems  in  the 
ji'ltona  dug  up  occasionally  in  the 
ruins  of  their  prcceptorics,  and  in 
tho  sculptures  ornamenting  the 
clmrches  of  the  Order.  But  these 
mysterious  jettons  are  in  fact  merely 


bmcte,ato  coins  of  certain  Suabian 
Westphalian  bishops,  and  of  the 
markgraves  of  Bmndenburgh  ; and 
tho  “Baphomet,”  whom,  ns  it  is 
set  forth  in  the  indictment,  “they 
a<lored  in  the  shaiic  of  a man’s  head, 
with  a long  beard,’’  is  only  the  name 
Maliomet,  cormpte<]  in  the  month  of 
the  ignorant  Fmnch  witness  for  the 
prosecution. 
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of  inclubibible  antiquity ; for  of  modem  times  they  are*  as 
might  bo  expected,  l)y  no  means  uncommon.  I liave,  how- 
ever, met  witli  one  of  good  work,  apparently  of  the  third 
century,  a red  Jasper,  engraved  with  the  martyrdom  of  n 
female  kneeling  lieforo  a naked  executioner  armed  \rith  a 
singularly  shaped  sword,  evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of 
a headsman’s  instrument.  Before  the  .saint  is  a dove  with  a 
palm  in  its  beak,  above  is  the  monogram  of  Christ,  in  the 
exergue  the  letters  anft,  which  may  perhaps  fix  the  .scene  of 
the  event  at  Antioch.  A Nicolo,  engraved  with  the  Heavenly 
Father  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  by  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  might  belong  to  any  sect  of  the  late  period  to 
which  its  style  induced  me  to  refer  it.  In  the  Ilerz  Collec- 
tion was  a Carnelian  intaglio  of  the  Goo<l  Shepherd  standing 
between  two  tigers  looking  up  nt  him,  inscribed  esivkev,  in 
which  the  name  of  Jesus  appears  to  be  intended,  together 
with  some  other  appellation  or  title.  The  collection  of  the 
British  Museum  contains,  however,  some  higlily  curious  and 
undoubted  Christian  subjects  engraved  on  gems. 

Tlie  most  interesting  of  these  is  a red  .Jasper  set  in  an 
elegant  antique  gold  ring,  the  shank  formed  of  a corded 
pattern,  in  wire,  of  a novel  and  tasteful  design.  The  stone 
bears  in  neatly  formed  letters, — IHCOYC  0eoyyioc  thpe, 
“ Christ,  Son  of  Go<l,  keep  us.”  Another  of  equal  interest 
and  of  the  earliest  period  of  our  religion,  a fish  eut  on  a fine 
Emerald  (quarter  of  an  inch  square),  is  set  in  an  exquisitely 
moulded  six-sided  ring  with  fluted  and  knotted  shank,  imi- 
tiiting  a bent  reed,  very  similar  to  a bronze  one  figimed  in 
Caylus.  A beautiful  and  large  Sapphire  of  very  sjiherical 
form,  is  engraved  with  the  monogram  of  Christ,  the  straight 
line  of  the  P being  converted  into  a cross  by  a line  passing 
through  it.  Another  examjtle  this,  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
genuine  antique  works  upon  this  .stone. 

2 A 
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A Sard  of  the  same  Collection  bears  a sinjiular  device,  a 
cross  planted  upon  a fish,  with  two  doves  jMjrchcd  at  the 
extremities  of  the  arms,  and  the  name  ihcoyc  repeub'd  above 
and  below  them,  l.astly,  the  Good  Shepherd  in  a landscape, 
did  not  ajipear  to  me  of  such  indubitable  authenticity  ns  the 
re.st,  for  the  work  was  entirely  wheel-cut  on  Sard,  in  the  stylo 
of  the  Gnostic  school ; so  easily  imitated  by  the  modem  gem 
engravers. 

lAw.  ABPAS.^S. 

We  have  seen  the  statement  of  Origen,  which  too  is  adopted 
by  Mattel-,  ‘ITistoire  Critique  du  Gnosticisme,’  that  lao, 
Adonai,  &c.,  were  the  names  of  the  genii  of  the  moon,  sun, 
and  planets,  beings  inferior  and  even  antagonistic  to  Abraxas 
the  representative  of  the  Supreme  Creator  himself.  But, 
resting  on  the  actual  authority  of  the  inscribed  amulets,  I 
am  inclined  entirely  to  reject  this  theory,  and  to  assert  that 
this  doctrine,  if  ever  held,  must  have  been  that  of  a small 
sect  of  Jewish  or  Magian  origin,  and  certainly  not  that  of  the 
numerous  body  who  engraved  and  wore  the  gems  that  have 
come  down  to  us  in  such  abundance.  The  inscriptions  upon 
these  prove  beyond  a doubt  that  Abraxas,  Adonai,  Siibao, 
are  merely  titles  or  synonyms  of  lao,  the  deity  symbolically 
represented  by  the  engraving.  Thus  we  find  the  prayer, 
“lao.  Abraxas,  Adonai,  Holy  Name,  Holy  Powers,  defend 
Vibia  Paulina  from  every  evil  spirit;”  and  the  same  names 
constantly  occur  uniterl  together,  aud  followed  by  the  epithets 
AB.\A0ANAB.\A,  “ Thou  art  our  Father,” — cemeceiaam,  “ The 
Eternal  Sun ; ” a mode  of  invocation  wliich  would  cerbiinlv 
not  have  been  applied  to  beings  of  a discordant,  much  less  of 
an  antagonistic,  character  to  each  other.  Besides,  if  Abraxas 
were  the  opponent  and  future  victor  of  lao,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  place  their  names  together  (that  of  lao  often 
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the  first),  each  evidently  invokotl  in  the  accompanying  prayer, 
and  lionoiired  by  the  same  titles  of  adoration.  Again,  the 
composite  figure  which  represents,  a.s  all  writers  agree, 
Abra.\iW  himself,  is  much  more  frequently  accomi)anied  bv 
the  inscription  lao  than  by  the  word  Abraxas,  and  neverthe- 
less is  followed  by  the  siune  addresses  of  “Thou  art  our 
Father,  ‘ Ftcrnal  Sun,  as  when  both  names  occur  united. 
It  would  also  lie  quite  ns  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
proceeding  in  repre.sentations  of  sacred  subjects,  to  make 
the  picture  of  a deity  and  inscribe  over  it  tlie  name  of  his 
adversary,  as  it  would  be  to  paint  a crucifix  with  the  name  of 
Satan  occupying  the  place  of  an  explanatory  legend.  And 
it  will  be  shown  presently  that  the  numerical  value  of  the 
name  Abraxas  has  a distinct  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
god  worshipped,  from  the  earliest  period,  under  the  title  of 
lao.  If  we  examine  the  figure  of  Abraxas,  wo  shall  find  it 
to  bo  made  up  of  portions  of  animals  considered,  in  the 
ancient  religion,  as  attributes  of  the  sun.  Thus  he  has  the 
head  of  a cock  and  serpent  legs,  emblems  of  the  sun  in  the 
mythology,  and  he  bears  in  his  hand  a whip,  the 
symbol  of  the  god  of  day.  That  the  name  Abraxas  had 
reference  to  the  sun  appears  from  Jerome  on  Amos,  iii.,  “As 
Fasilidos,  who  called  Almighty  God  by  the  portentous  name 
of  Abraxtis,  and  says  that  the  same  wonl,  according  to  the 
Greek  numerals,  and  the  sum  of  his  annual  revolutions,  are 
contained  in  the  circle  of  the  sim  ; whom  the  heathen,  taking 
the  same  sum,  but  expressed  in  diflerent  numerical  letters, 
call  Mithras ; and  whom  the  simple  Iberians  worship  under 
the  names  Balsamus  (Lord-Sun),  and  Barbelus  (Son  of  the 
Lord).”  Augustine  explains  these  numbers  thus  ; “ Basilides 
pretended  the  number  of  heavens  to  be  the  number  of 
the  days  in  the  year.  Hence  ho  used  to  glorify  a ‘ Sacred 
Name  ’ as  it  were,  namely  the  word  Abraxas,  the  letters  in 
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whicli  name,  according  to  tlie  Greek  mode  of  computation, 
make  up  tliat  number.”  These  pas-sages  establish  the 
identity  of  Abraxas  with  Mithras,  which  latter  name  we  also 
meet  with  upon  Gnostic  intngli.  For  the  same  reason  Apollo 
in  his  car,  intagli  of  a better  time  of  art,  occur  frequently 
inscribed  with  lao  and  Abraxas  in  characters  of  a later  date  ; 
proving  that  the  ancient  type  was  viewed  as  indicative  of  the 
same  idea  as  the  newly-coined  Sacred  Name  of  Basilides.  His 
religious  system  is  thus  briefly  and  clearly  given  by  Tertullian, 
Procsertyrf.  ;—“Afterwai-ds  Basilides  the  heretic  broke  loose. 
He  asserted  that  there  was  a supreme  God,  by  name  Abraxas, 
by  whom  Mind  was  created,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Nous. 
From  this  emanated  the  Word,  thence  Providence;  from 
Pro^-idence,  Virtue  and  Wisdom ; from  these  afterwards 
Virtues,  Principalities,  and  Powers  were  made ; then  infinite 
productions  and  emissions  of  Angels ; by  these  Angels  .315.') 
heavens  were  established.  Amongst  the  lowest  Angels  indeed, 
and  those  who  made  this  world,  he  sets  last  of  all  the  Go<l  of 
the  .Tews,  whom  he  denies  to  be  God,  but  affirms  that  he  is 
an  Angel.” 

Having  thus  proved  the  identity  of  Abraxas  with  Mithras?, 
or  rather  the  fact  of  the  word’s  being  only  a numerical  epithet 
applied  to  the  Sun-god,  let  us  examine  the  exact  sense  of  the 
name  lao,  and  we  shall  find  this  too  to  be  but  a synonym 
of  Jlithras.  Maerobius  (B.  i.)  says  that  Apollo  of  Claros, 
being  consulted  as  to  which  of  the  gods  that  deity  was  to 
be  regarded  who  was  called  laor,  delivered  the  following 
oracle . — 

“ Tlio  joyous  rites  ye ’ve  learnt  to  none  disclose, 

Falsehood,  small  wit,  weak  understanding,  shows. 

Kcgard  lao  ns  supreme  above, 

Pluto  in  Winter,  at  Spring’s  opening  .Jove ; 

I’hccbus  through  blazing  Summer  ndes  the  day. 

Whilst  Autumn  owns  the  mild  lao’s  sway.” 
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Jfore  we  find  Ino  explained  to  mean  one  of  the  names  of  the 
Hiipreme  Deity,  whose  physical  representative  is  the  Sun. 
Again,  we  have  Dionysius  (Bacchus)  added  to  this  list  in  the 
following  oracle  of  Orpheus: — 

“Jove,  Pluto,  Phcobiis,  Bacchus,  all  are  one.” 

Thus  we  see  that  lao  is  an  epithet  of  the  Sun,  who,  in  the 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  old  religion,  is  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  Bacchus.  Hence  originated  tho  prevalent 
belief  of  antiquity  that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  a name  ren- 
dered in  Greek  by  iaq,  was  the  Egyptian  Bacchus — a notion 
supjwrted  in  their  minds  by  the  golden  vines  which  formed 
tho  sole  visible  decoration  of  the  Temple,  and  in  the  Jewish 
custom  of  celebnitiug  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  huts  made 
of  boughs,  and  attended  with  many  of  the  ceremonies  used  at 
the  Greek  Di(juysia.  This  opinion  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the 
Jewish  worship  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  prevalent  in  his 
time,  although  he  does  not  agree  with  it,  but  solely  on  tho 
ground  tliat  the  gloomy  and  morose  character  of  the  Hebrew 
religion  proved  but  badly  its  relationship  to  the  rites  of  tho 
merry  god  of  wine. 

Serapis,  the  repre.sentative  of  Universal  Nature  (according 
to  his  resjionsc  to  Nicocreon),  may  also  have  been  signified  by 
tho  names  lao  and  Abraxas,  and  thus  have  been  taken  as  a 
typo  of  Christ  as  the  Creator  of  the  worlds,  winch  would  serve 
to  explain  the  strange  assertion  of  Hadrian,  that  all  the 
Cliristians  of  .Vlexaudria  were  worshippers  of  Serapis,  and  that 
Christ  and  Serapis  were  one  and  the  same  god ; for  Alex- 
andria was  the  very  hotbed  of  Gnosticism,  and  the  largest  and 
earliest  portion  of  the  gems  we  are  now  considering,  by  their 
style  of  execution  and  the  symbols  mwii  them,  clearly  show 
their  EgjqJiaii  origin.  A most  singular  amulet  of  this  date, 
in  the  Herz  Collection,  was  a heart-shaped  piece  of  basalt, 
engraved  on  the  one  side  with  seated  figiu-es  of  Ammon  and 
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Ka  (Jupiter  and  the  Sun),  between  them  the  mystic  Asp,  and 
on  the  reverse  tliis  legend : — 

**  B<ur  tit  Adup  pia  ra>y  ^la  tit  dc  A)^a>pi, 

;^o(/>c  irartp  Koapov  rptpop<l>t  Otot*^  * 

“ Athor  and  Bait,  one  power,  with  Achor  one, 

Hail  Father  of  the  world,  hail  triple  God.” 

This  amulet  was  probably  made  about  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
both  the  execution  of  the  figiu-es  and  of  the  letters  being  neat 
and  careful,  and  such  as  characterised  that  epoch. 


IfiUM  Dc;ty  witli  CuyUc  urc«a  Jaji{:r>r 


A large  ivory  ring,  found  at  Arles,  bears  the  monogram  of 
Christ  between  A and  U),  os  it  appears  on  the  coins  of  the 
Gallic  princes  of  the  fourth  century,  Magnentius  and  De- 
centius,  but  accompanied  by  the  title  abpacaz,  a sufficient 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  personages  in  the  estimation 
of  its  owner.  Mithras  (Abraxas)  was  easily  admitted  as  the 
type  of  Christ,  the  Creator  and  Maintainer  of  the  Universe, 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Persian  religion,  to  which 
the  Jews  owed  all  the  spiritual  portion  of  their  creed,'"  he 
was  declared  to  be  the  first  emanation  of  Ormuzd  the  Good 
Principle,  and  his  representative  to  the  world.'  The  Mithraic 

• The  unity  of  three  deitie.s,  or  Angels  and  Evil  Spirits,  «Stc. 
rather  the  expre.ssion  of  the  same  ' “ Who  being  the  brightness  (or 
deity  in  three  persons,  was  a very  rather  a reflection)  of  his  glory,  and 
favourite  Egyptian  type.  the  express  imago  of  his  person,  and 

Such  as  the  belief  in  a Future  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of 
State  of  rewards  and  punisbnients,  his  jiowcr  ” — “ Ueing  made  so  much 
the  Immortnlity  of  the  Soul,  the  better  than  the  Angels,”  &c. — He- 
Final  Judgment,  the  existence  of  brews,  I. 
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rites  boro  a great  resemblance  to  many  subsequently  iutro- 
duced  among  the  Christians,  as  well  as  to  the  initiatory  cere- 
monies of  the  Freemasons  of  the  present  day.  The  believers 
were  admitted  by  the  rite  of  baptism ; they  had  a speeies  of 
Eucharist ; and  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  noojihyto 
were  tested  by  twelve  successive  trials  called  tortures,  under- 
gone within  a cave  constructed  for  the  purjx)se,  before  he  was 
lulmitted  to  a full  knowledge  of  their  mysteries.  These  ini- 
tiatory rites  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  II.)  : 
“ The  Apostles,  in  the  commentaries  written  by  themselves, 
which  wo  call  Gospels,  liave  delivered  down  to  us  that  Jesus 
thus  commanded  tliem : ‘ lie  having  taken  bread  after  tliat 
he  had  given  thunks,  said.  Do  this  in  commemomtion  of  mo ; 
tills  is  my  body.  And  having  taken  a cup  and  returned 
thanks,  ho  said,  This  is  my  blootl ; and  delivered  it  to  them 
alone.’  Which  thing  indeed  the  evil  spirits  have  taught  to 
be  done  out  of  imitation,  in  the  mysteries  and  initiatory  rites 


AymboU.  Tb«  Two  Prlactpl^s.  Aittf  «rtth  th«  S«ered  W^erv,  Uotral  WiU0r. 

Kavan,  Ac.  TlMtUA. 

of  Mithras.  For  there  a cup  of  water  and  bread’  are  set  forth, 
with  the  addition  of  certain  words,  in  the  sacrifice  or  act  of 
worship  of  the  person  about  to  be  initiated : a tlung  which  ye 
cither  know  by  personal  experience  or  may  learn  by  enquiry.” 

’ In  this  round  cake,  termeil  of  the  desijmation  Misaa,  apjilicd  to 
Mizd,  \vc  have  the  prototyiic  of  the  the  Bloodless  Sacrifice. 

Host,  and  the  much-disputed  origin 
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Again,  on  tin's  point  Tertnllian  (Praescript.)  says,  “The  devil, 
whoso  business  it  is  to  |x;rvort  the  truth,  mimics  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  Divine  sacraments  in  the  mysteries  of 
idols.  He  himself  baptizes  some,  that  is  to  say  his  believers 
and  followers ; he  promises  forgiveness  of  sins  from  the  sacred 
fount,  and  thus  initiates  them  into  the  religion  of  Mitliras ; he 
there  marks  on  the  forehead  liis  own  soldiers ; he  also  cele- 
brates the  oblation  of  bread,  ho  brings  in  the  symbol  of  the 
llesurrection,  and  wins  the  crown  with  the  sword.”  'i'his  hist 
phrase  he  thus  explains : — “ Blash,  ye  Koman  fellow-soldiers, 
even  if  ye  are  not  to  be  judged  by  Christ,  but  by  any  soldier 
of  jMithras ; who,  when  he  is  being  initiated  in  the  cave,  the 
very  camp  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  when  the  wreath  is 
offered  to  him  (a  sword  bemg  placed  between,  as  if  in  mimicry 
of  martyrdom),  and  tlien  about  to  be  set  upon  his  head,  he  is 
w arned  to  put  out  his  hand  and  push  the  WTcath  away,  and 
transfer  it  to,  j>erchance,  his  shoulder,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  ‘ My  only  crown  is  Mitliras.’  And  thenceforth  he  never 
wears  a wreath  ; ’ and  this  is  a mark  he  has  for  a test,  when- 
ever trieil  as  to  his  initiation,  for  he  is  immediately  proved 
to  bo  a soldier  of  Mithras,  if  he  throws  down  the  wreath  and 
says  that  ‘ his  crown  is  in  his  god.’  Let  us  therefore  acknow- 
ledge the  craft  of  the  devil,  who  mimics  certain  things  of  those 
that  are  divine,  in  order  that  he  may  confound  and  judge  us 
by  the  faith  of  his  own  followers.”  But  a dispassionate  ex- 
aminer will  remark  that  these  two  zealous  fathers  somewhat 
bog  the  question,  in  asserting  that  the  Jlithraic  rites  were  in- 
vented in  mimicry  of  the  Christian  sacraments,  having  been 
in  reality  in  existence  long  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  very  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  simple  commemorative  rites  established  by 

• The  universal  custom  of  the  the  being  without  one  wouhi  of  itself 
ancients  at  all  festivities  : so  tlmt  Ix>  a most  remarkable  singularity. 
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Christ  himself  were  invested  with  the  mystic  and  supernatural 
attributes  afterwards  insisted  upon  as  articles  of  faith,  by  the 
unscrupulous  missionaries,  in  order  to  outbid  the  attractions  of 
ancient  ceremonies  of  a similar  nature,  and  to  ofl'er  to  the 
convert,  by  the  performance  ns  it  were  of  certain  magical 
formulm,  all  those  spiritual  advantages  of  wliich  the  rites  them- 
selves wore  merely  the  symlsds. 

The  worshij)  of  Mithras  subsisted  at  Itome  for  a long 
jKjriod  under  the  Christian  emperors.  Jerome,  witing  to 
Laeta,  says : “ A few  years  ago  your  kinsman  Gracchus,  a 
name  the  very  echo  of  j»atrician  nobility,  when  he  held  the 
office  of  Prefect  of  the  City,  did  he  not  upset,  break,  and 
burn  the  Cave  of  Mithras,  and  all  those  monstrous  images 
tliat  served  in  the  initiatory  rites,  the  figures  of  Corax, 
Niphus,  the  Soldier,  the  Lion,  the  Persian,  Helios,  and 
F ather  Bromius  ? ” 

In  the  representations  here  enumerated  we  recognise 
symbols  of  constant  recurrence  upon  the  gems  under  con- 
sideration : Corax  the  raven ; Niphus,  probably  Chneph,  the 
lion-headed  serpent;  the  armed  man;  the  lion;  the  youth 
in  the  Persian  dress ; the  sun,  typified  by  the  star ; Bromius 
or  Bacchus,  by  the  large  bowl.  Many  of  these  also  con- 
tribute portions  of  themselves  to  make  up  the  composite 
deity  called  Abraxas,  who  unites  in  himself  Corax,  Niphus, 
Miles,  and  Helios.  The  gem  given  by  Chiflet,  pi.  xv.,  62, 
appears  to  mo  to  present  a picture  of  the  rites  of  initiation 
into  the  Mithraic  religion,  and  in  it  all  the  above-named 
figures  and  symbols  are  introduced.  Two  serpents  erect 
form  a sort  of  frame  for  the  comjKwition,  at  the  top  of  which 
we  see  the  busts  of  Sol  and  Luna  face  to  face,  between  them 
Ls  a hawk  with  expanded  wings,  at  the  back  of  each  is  a 
raven.  In  the  field  are  two  crowned  and  naked  men  on 
horseback  trampling  upon  two  dead  bodies:  between  these 
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is  a kneeling  figure  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  over  his 
head  are  two  stars.  Behind  each  horseman  stand  two  soldiers ; 
at  the  bottom  is  a table  supjwrting  a loaf  of  bread,  a roe 
(an  attribute  of  Bacchus),  a cup,  a sword,  combinetl  with 
some  indistinct  emblems,  j)ossibly  the  wreath  mentioned  by 
Tcrtullian.  On  the  back  of  the  stone  is  engraved  a more 
simple  composition  representing  two  crested  serjients,  twined 
round  staves  and  looking  into  a cup  ; two  stars  above  a table 
resting  on  a crater,  and  two  bows  ending  in  serpents’  heads 
on  each  side.  Hero  I fancy  we  may  discover  the  picture  of 
some  of  the  trials  of  courage  (the  twelve  degrees  of  torture 
of  Suidas),  to  which  the  neophyte  was  subjected,  exactly  as 
the  “ apj)rentice  ” on  his  admission  to  the  Masonic  Lo<lgo  of 
the  present  day,‘  and  surrounded  by  all  the  host  of  Mithras 
so  remorsely  destroyed  by  the  zealous  Gracchus.  One  test 
of  the  courage  of  the  neophyte  was  the  apparent  approach  of 
death,  for  Lampridius  mentions,  among  the  mad  freaks  of 
Commodus,  that  “ during  the  Mithraic  ceremonies,  when 
something  was  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  inspiring  terror, 
he  ix)lluted  the  rites  by  a real  murder:”  an  expression  which 
clearly  proves  that  a show  or  scenic  representation  of  such  an 
act  entered  into  the  proceedings ; a circumstance  probjibly 
denoted  by  the  two  corpses  beneath  the  horsemen.  The 
raven  properly  takes  its  place  among  the  symbols  of  Mitliras 
as  being  an  attribute  of  Apollo  in  the  early  mythology,  for 
which  reason  it  is  often  engraved  seated  on  a lyre. 

Ni})hus,  or  Chneph,  spelt  uj)on  the  gems  xnoybic,  xnoy*ic, 
and  XNOYMio,  the  lion-headed  serpent  of  such  frequent 


* During  tills  probation,  which 
lasted  forty  days,  the  neophyte  was 
tcsteil  by  the  four  elements ; he  was 
obliged  to  lie  naked  on  the  snow  a 
certain  number  of  nights,  and  wa.s 


scourged  for  the  space  of  two  days. 
These  twelve  tests  are  represented 
on  the  sides  of  the  well-known  tms- 
relief  preserve<l  in  the  museum  at 
Innspruck. 
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occurrence  is  said  by  Hephaestion  to  be  one  of  the  Decani  or 
three  chief  stars  in  Cancer.  This  name  comes  from  the 
Egyptian  xnovb,  gold.  XAPXNOVMic,  the  first  Decanus  in 
Leo,  also  occurs  figured  with  a human  head  surrounded 
by  rays  and  with  a serpent’s  tail : his  name  is  mitten 
xoAXNOVBic  on  the  gems.  A Greek*  astrologer  says  of  these 
Decani,  “there  are  in  each  sign  three  Decani*  appointed,  of 
various  forms ; one  holding  an  axe,  the  others  represented 
differently : these  figures  engraved  in  rings  are  charms 
against  accidents  as  Teucer  says,  as  do  other  great  astrologers 
of  his  times.”  This  passage  explains  the  meaning  of  a curious 
Carnelian  in  the  Sfertcns-Schaafliausen  Collection,  engraved 


B«rme»  CrptacLrywH  Boman  Sard 


in  a late  Homan  style,  with  the  figure  of  Mercury  seated  on 
a tlinme,  bearing  the  attributes  of  J upiter,  the  thunderbolt 
and  laurcl-crown,  and  with  a ram  at  his  side.  Around  him 
is  the  legend  EnnxAXPVCoc,  which  has  a strong  analogy  to 
the  XAPXNov.Mic  above  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a Decanus 
in  Leo.  From  the  statement  as  to  the  talismanic  jx)wer  of 
the  three  Decani  in  each  sign,  and  the  custom  of  wearing 
their  figures  engraved  in  rings,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  we  have  in  this  intaglio  a potent  Decanus  of  Leo  or 
Aries,  for  the  animal  at  his  side  may  do  for  either,  and  in 

• Quoted  by  Salmasius,  Do  Aiinis  s|)cctor,”  a term  exactly  rendered 
Climact.  by  Iloroscojms,  the  star  that  looks 

‘ From  Dckan,  Chaldee  “ In-  uiiou  the  hour  of  one’s  nativity. 
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his  mis-spelt  Greek  title  a translation  of  liis  Egyptian  name — 
an  epitliet  compounded  with  the  word  “ gold,”  for  it  may  be 
rendered  “sevenfold  golden.” 

A curious  passage  indicative  of  the  general  belief  of  the 
protective  virtue  of  this  figure  of  Chneph,  is  to  be  found  in 
Galen  De  Simp.,  Med.  Facult.,  B.  ix.  “ Some  indeed  assert 
that  a virtue  of  this  kind  is  inherent  in  certain  stones,  such 
as  is  in  reality  po.ssessed  by  the  green  Jasjwr,  which  benefits 
the  chest  and  mouth  of  the  stomach  if  tied  upon  it.  Some 
set  it  in-a  ring  and  engrave  ujKjn  it  a serjwnt  with  radiated 
head,  just  as  King  Xechepsos  pres<‘ribes  in  his  thirteenth  book. 
Of  this  stone  I have  had  ample  exijcricnce,  having  made  a 
necklace  out  of  such  gems  and  hung  it  round  the  neck, 
descending  so  low  that  the  stones  might  touch  the  mouth  of 
the  stomach,  and  th<?y  aj)j)cared  to  bo  of  no  less  sendee  than 
if  they  had  been  engraved  in  the  way  laid  down  by  King 
Nechepsos.” 

Chneph  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  Good  Genius  by  Euse- 
bius, I.,  7,  where  he  says,  “ the  serpent  utiless  injured  by 
violence  never  dies  naturally,  whence  the  Phenicians  named 
it  the  (iood  Genius ; similarly  the  Egyjitians  have  called 
him  Chneph  and  given  him  a hawk’s  head  on  account  of  the 
especial  velocity  of  that  bird.  The  priest  at  Epem,  styled 
the  head  interpreter  of  sacred  things  and  scribe,  has  thus 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  allegory.  “ The  most  divine 
nature  of  all  was  one  serpent  Ix'aring  the  form  of  a hawk, 
and  also  being  most  delightful  in  aspect ; for  when  he 
opeuetl  his  eyes  he  filled  all  the  places  of  his  native  region 
with  light,  but  when  he  closed  them  darkness  immediately 
ensued.”  Our  serpent  of  the  gems,  however,  does  not  apj>ear 
with  a hawk’s  head,  but  always  with  a lion’s ; for  which 
reason  one  would  be  inclined  to  apply  this  description  of 
Eusebius’  to  the  Abraxas  figure,  who  sometimes  appears  with 
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the  head  of  a hawk,  or  of  a lion,  instead  of  that  of  a cock, 
the  most  common  mode  of  representing  him. 

I have  already  described  tho  Jlithraic  gems  as  being 
earlier  in  date,  and  unconnected  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
llasilidans.  I have  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
assertion,  and  that  no  difficulty  will  be  found  on  inspection 
in  distinguishing  the  two  classes  of  intagli,  the  former  being 
marked  by  the  superiority  of  style  as  well  as  by  the  absence 
of  Eg}'ptian  symbols,  and  of  the  long  Coptic  legends.  Many 
of  these  intagli  belong  to  tho  best  period  of  Homan  art, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  seo  how  the  worsliip  of  Apollo  was 
gradually  merged  in  that  of  his  more  spiritual  Oriental 
rej)resentative.  The  Pater  llromius  of  the  Cave  of  Mithras 
may,  however,  be  designated  by  tJie  title  Sabao,  so  often 
repeated  in  company  with  Adonai\  for  Bacchus  is  often 
called  Sabazim  from  tho  cry  Sabaoi  raised  by  his  votaries 
during  the  orgies,  a word  clearly  the  same  ns  the  Hebrew 
Sabi,  glory.’  Adonai,  “Our  Ix)rd,”  is  rendered  by  the 
Greeks  Admieug,  a title  of  Pluto,  and  we  have  already  seen 
the  verso  of  Orpheus  asserting  the  identity  of  Bacchus, 
Pluto,  and  Sol.  This  list  of  synonyms  recalls  the  circum- 
stance that  tho  Syrian  worship  of  Adonis  was  explained  as 
tj'pieal  of  the  sim’s  loss  of  jwwer  at  the  winter  solstice. 
These  sacred  names  lao,  Sabao,  were  degraded  at  a later 
period  into  charms  for  making  fish  come  into  the  net.  Tlie 
mediteval  doctors  read  lao  as  Aio,  and  construing  it  as  the 
cry  of  the  peacock,  promised  wonderful  effects  from  a gem 
engraved  with  this  bird  with  a sea-turtle  beneath  it,  and  in- 
scribed with  this  word.  There  is  an  amulet  against  the 
plague  still  current  in  Germany  (probably  the  last  surviving 


’ Certain  sectarians  of  the  pre-  what  an  ancient  and  respectahlo 
sent  day,  who  shout  out  this  word  authority  they  may  claim  for  the 
at  their  “ Hevivals,”  are  little  aware  practice. 
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trace  of  this  class  of  inscriptions),  which  is  engraved  on  a 
thin  plate  of  silver  in  tliis  manner. 


The  numerals  added  together  domiwards,  across,  or  diagonally 
make  up  the  sum  34,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  time  of 
Christ’s  ministry  on  earth.  This  table  appears  suspended 
over  the  head  of  Melancholy  in  A.  Durer’s  famoas  engmving : 
tlie  meaning  of  it  there  had  long  puzzled  mo  tmtil  I met 
with  the  above  plate  in  a little  work  by  Kerner  on  Amulets. 


ISIAC  SYMBOLS. 

The  most  detailed  account  preserved  of  the  symbols  and 
types  used  in  the  worship  of  Isis  when  still  in  its  glorj-  (in 
the  second  century),  is  the  description  of  the  procession 
given  by  Apuleius,  Met.  xi.  “ Next  the  crowds  flow  on  of 
persons  initiated  into  the  divine  mysteries,  men  and  women, 
of  every  rank  and  of  all  ages,  shining  in  the  pure  whiteness 
of  a linen  robe  ; the  latter  having  their  dripping  hair  en- 
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vclopefl  in  a transparent  covering;  the  former  with  their 
heads  shaven  clean  and  their  bare  crowns  shining  white, 
the  earthly  stars  of  tlic  nocturnal  religion,  raising  ns  they 
went  along  a shrill  tinkling  with  sistra  of  hroTize,  silver,  and 
even  of  gold.  But  the  cliief  jierfonuers  in  the  ceremony 
were  those  nobles,  who,  elad  in  a tight  linen  robe  descending 
from  the  waist  to  the  heels,  carried  in  the  procession  the 
glorious  symlx)ls  of  the  most  potent  deities.  The  first  held 
at  arm’s  length  a lamp,  diffusing  before  him  a brilliant  light, 
not  by  any  means  like  in  form  to  those  in  ordinary  use  for 
illuminating  our  evening  meals,  but  a golden  bowl  supporting 
a more  ample  blaze  in  the  micLst  of  its  broad  expanse.  The 
second,  similarly  robed,  held  up  with  both  hands  the  altar 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  beneficent  providence  of 
the  supreme  goddess.  The  third  marched  along  bearing 
aloft  a palm  branch,  the  leaves  formed  of  thin  gold,  and  also 
the  wand  of  Mercury.  The  foiuih  displayed  the  symbol  of 
.lustice,  the  figure  of  a left  hand  with  open  palm,  which  on 
account  of  its  natural  inactivity  and  being  endowed  with 
neither  skill  nor  cunning,  appeared  a more  fitting  emblem  of 
equity  than  the  right  hand  would  have  been  The  same 
priest  also  carried  a small  golden  vessel  miule  of  a round 
form  like  an  udder,  out  of  wliich  he  jxmre<l  libations  of  milk. 
The  fifth  bore  a winnowing  ftm  piled  up  with  golden  sprigs ; 
the  last  of  all  carried  a large  wine  jar.  Immediately  after 
these  follow  the  deities  condescending  to  walk  upon  human 
feet,  the  first  rearing  tenibly  on  high  his  dog’s  head  and 
neck : that  messenger  between  heaven  and  hell,  displaying 
a face  alternately  as  black  as  tlie  night,  and  as  golden  as 
the  day  ; in  his  left  a caduceus,  in  his  right  waving  a green 
palm  branch.  His  steps  were  closely  followed  by  a cow 
raised  into  an  upright  position ; this  cow  was  the  fruitful 
symbol  of  the  Universal  Parent,  the  goddess,  which  one 
of  the  happy  train  bore  with  majestic  steps  supported 
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on  liis  shoulders.  By  another  was  carried  the  coffer  con- 
taining the  mystic  articles,  and  closely  concealing  the  secrets 
of  the  glorious  religion.  Anotlier  bore  in  his  happy  bosom 
the  awful  image  of  the  Supreme  Deity : not  represented  in 
the  form  of  a beast  either  tame  or  wild,  nor  of  a bird,  nor 
even  in  the  shape  of  a human  being,  but  ingeniously  devised 
and  ins])iring  respect  by  its  very  strangeness : the  ineffable 
symbol  of  a deeper  mystery  and  one  to  be  veiled  by  the  pro- 
foundest  silence.  But  next  came,  borne  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  a small  vase  made  of  burnished  gold  and  most  skilfully 
wrought  out  into  a hemi-spherical  bottom,  embossed  externally 
with  strange  Egyptian  devices.  Its  mouth,  but  slightly  raised, 
was  extended  into  a spout  and  projected  considerably  beyond 
the  body  of  the  bowl,  whilst  upon  the  opposite  side,  widening 
as  it  receded  to  a capacious  opening,  it  was  affixed  to  the 
handle  on  which  was  seated  an  asp  wreathed  in  a knot,  and 
lifting  on  high  its  streaked,  swollen,  scaly  neck.” 

The  “ vase  shaped  like  an  udder  ” is  the  exact  description 
of  that  seen  so  often  upon  the  gems,  and  which  Matter  so 
strangely  explains  as  the  vessel  containing  the  sins  of  the 
deceased,  a most  unlikely  subject  to  be  chosen  for  an  amulet 
intended  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  heavenly  powers.  The 
winnowing  fan  often  occurs  placed  upon  this  vase ; and  the 
golden  bowl  used  as  a lamp  is  often  met  with  in  the  group 
of  emblems  which  sometimes  fills  up  one  side  of  these  intagli. 
Anubis,  in  order  to  display  by  turns  a golden  and  an  ebon 
visage,  must  have  been  represented  with  two  heads  in  his 
imago  carried  in  tin's  procession,  just  as  ho  appears  with 
wand  and  palm  in  the  Basilidan  representations.  The 
mysterious  figure  of  the  Divinity  too  awful  for  Apuleius  to 
describe,  from  tlie  strange  expressions  used  by  him  to  describe  it 
as  “ neither  beast,  bird,  nor  man,"  I am  tempted  to  believe 
must  have  been  a comjmund  of  all  three — very  probably  a 
statuette  of  our  friend  Abraxas  himself,  for  it  was  of  small 
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size,  being  carried  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  priest's  robe." 
This  theory  is  confirmed  by  tlio  circumstance  that  a bronze 
figure  five  inches  in  lieigbt,  found  in  tlio  South  of  France, 
now  exists  in  the  Mertens-Scliaafhausen  Collection,  whence 
tlie  following  description  of  it  is  extracted.  “No.  2002. 
Statuette  of  lao  standing,  armed  with  cuirn.s3  and  buckler 
and  whiji,  his  head  in  the  fonn  of  a cock’s,  his  legs  termi- 
nating in  seriients.” 

From  the  extreme  rudene.ss  of  many  of  these  iutagli,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  manufacture  of  them  was  (■arried 
on  long  after  the  date  usually  a.ssigned  for  the  total  extinction 
of  the  Glyptic  art  in  Europe.  The  mechanical  proceedings 
of  this  art  are  so  simple  and  the  instruments  required  in  it 
so  portable  and  inexpensive,  that  the  solo  cause  of  its  being 
di.sconthmed  in  any  age  must  have  been  the  cessation  of  the 
demand  for  its  productions.  But  wo  actually  liave  many 
Byzantine  camei  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  the  ilanichean 
branch  of  the  great  Gnostic  heresy  flourished  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century  under  the  names  of  Paulicians,  Bulgarians, 
Albigensos,  and  (kitliari,  some  of  the  extremely  barbarous 
cngnivings  in  which  the  last  trace  of  ancient  art  has  dis- 
appeared may  jimtly  bo  referred  to  a poriotl  long  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  We  shall  see  that  !Mnr- 
b(Mlus,  in  the  eleventh  century,  speaking  of  the  Tunjuois  anil 
the  Beryl,  orders  that  certain  figures  should  be  cut  upon  them 
in  order  to  endow  them  with  magical  jwwers.  Tliis  he  would 
hardly  have  done,  if  the  art  of  engraving,  had  been  totally 
unknown  in  his  day ; for  at  a later  period,  when  such  was 
actually  the  case,  we  find  the  mediaeval  philosophers  always 
iLsing  the  expression,  “if  a gem  be  found  engraved  with  such 


“ It  must  Iw  rumcmlwrol  also  tliat  all  wrili-ra  iii;n-c  that  Ino  was  an 
K^yptiaii  deity. 
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or  such  a figure,”  thus  proving  tliat  they  were  entirely 
dependant  upon  chance  for  tho  acquisition  of  these  invaluable 
talismans,  and  that  they  had  no  artists  within  their  reach 
capable  of  executing  such  designs  according  to  their  prescrip- 
tions. It  was  not  the  antique  origin  of  these  amulets, 
although  a.scribcd  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  thence  called 
Jew»  Stones,  that  alone  gave  them  their  mystic  potency,  for 
plenty  of  instances  subsist  of  charms  cut  in  mediajval  times 
on  metal  rings,  in  the  characters  of  the  period,  a moat  curious 
instance  of  which  is  tliat  figured  by  Caylus,  VI.,  exxx. 
A gold  ring  formed  out  of  a square  bar  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  each  side  covered  with  an  inscription  in  Lom- 
bardic  characters,  apparently  in  barbarous  Greek  but  con- 
taining many  Gnostic  epithets,  as  follows ; — 

+ 0E0\"TTXA  + 8.\GR.t  + hOGOGRX  + lOThE  + hEN.\VE.t  KT 
+ OCCINOMOC+  ON  + IKC  + hOOOTE  t B.tNOVES  + iLPlI.t  + 71B 
+ ANA  + EGNETON  + AIRIE  + OIRA  + AGLA  +MKIDA  + AIXIN  Al 
+ hIERNAThOI+CEBAl  + GOTOtJTTA+  ICOThlN  + 

This  talisman  was  found  in  France  and  doubtless  ha<l 
belonged  to  some  noble  Albigeois  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  characters  of  th<* 
legend.  Another  favourite  charm  was  the  names  of  the 
throe  Kings  of  Cologne,  Casper  (or  Jasper),  Melchior,  and 
Baltlmsar ; also  the  inexpUcable  words  “ Guttu  Gutta  Thebal 
Ebal,”  IHS  Nazarenus,  and  numerous  similar  inscriptions  of 
magical  effect.  From  these  instances  we  may  conclude  that 
they  would  have  gladly  multiplied  the  natural  powers  of  the 
gems  themselves,  by  engraving  the  miraculous  Sigilla  ujxin 
them,  had  not  the  art  entirely  disappeared  from  the  cities  of 
raediffival  Europe.  Indeed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Revival  we  find  Camillo  Leonardo  pn'.scribing  how  and  at 
what  seasons  .such  talismans  ought  to  lie  engrave<l  to  acquire 
the  promiseil  jKiwors:  and  in  looking  over  miscellaneous  lots 
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of  stones  in  Italy  one  meets  witli  abnndaneo  of  planetary 
magical,  and  invocatory  intagli,  evidently  the  pnxluetions  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  1 have  never  seen 
any  camel  bearing  Gnostic  representations : a strange  fact  if 
wo  consider  the  extensive  use  of  those  amulets  under  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  one  which  proves  the  complete  discon- 
tinuance of  the  art  of  engraving  camel  at  that  time.  The 
unique  cameo  in  my  posse.ssion  representing  Auubis  in  the 
character  of  Hermes,  above  alluded  to,  from  its  high  finish 
and  careful  execution  was  most  probably  the  ornament  ol 
some  believer  in  the  Egj'ptian  ancient  doctrines,  of  the  age  ol 
Apulcias. 


.MEDICAL  STAMPS. 

Jledieal  stamps  are  small  stone  tablets  with  inscriptions  cut 
ujx)n  their  face  and  edges,  giving  tlie  name  of  the  medicines 
and  that  of  the  maker  or  inventor ; and  were  used  for  stamj>- 
ing  the  boxes  containing  them,  in  order  to  guarantee  their 
genuineness,  exactly  like  the  present  method  of  authenticating 
patent  medicines  by  means  of  a seal.  It  is  curious  that  most 
of  these  stamps  belong  to  eye-salves.  Such  preparations  must 
have  been  in  great  request  among  the  ancients,  who  suffered 
greatly  from  diseases  of  the  eyes,  of  which  more  than  two 
hundred  were  specified  by  their  oculists.  This  liability  to 
such  complaints  was  due  probably  to  their  custom  of  always 
going  bare-headed,  and  passing  from  their  confined  and  gloomy 
rooms  into  the  full  blaze  of  a southern  sun,  without  any  pro- 
tection to  the  eyes.  In  the  Herz  Collection  was  a large  Sard, 
engraved  with  a figure  of  the  god<less  Roma  seated,  inscribed 
HEiiopuiLi  oroBALSAMVM.  The  surface  of  the  stone  was 
much  worn  by  use,  and  showed  thereby  the  great  demand 
there  must  have  been  for  the  boxes  containing  this  prepara- 
tion, which  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  famous  phy- 
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'I'lio  third  stamp,  given  by  Spon,  has  tlie  name  of  luiother 
oculist : — 

0 . CAP  . SABINLVNI  . DIAPSOUICVM  . AD  . CAl.IQ. 

CHELIDON  . AD  . CLAK. 

NARDINVM  . AD.  IMPETVM. 

CHLORON  . AD  . CLAR. 

Of  these,  the  first  was  a remedy  for  the  P»ora,  or  dry  ophthuliniu, 
and  Caligineg,  or  dimness  of  sight;  the  second,  an  extract  of 
the  well-known  herb  CeUdmy,  to  clear  the  eyes ; the  Nardi- 
nuin,  of  many  minerals  combined  with  nard  ; the  last,  Chlvrmt 
or  green  salvo,  of  sulphate  of  copj>er,  to  clear  the  sight 

The  fourth  stamp,  found  at  Gloucester,  reads, — 

« . IVL  . MVRANI  . MELINVM  . AD  . CLARITATEM. 

STAGIVM.CrOBAI.8AMAT.AD. 

The  second  of  which  was  an  extract  of  the  juice  of  balsam,  to 
be  dropped  stactum  into  the  eyes,  and  therefore  an  astringent 
application. 

'J’he  fifth  bears  the  name  of  Q.  Caer.  Quintillian,  and  his 
salves ; — Stacta  ad  Clar.  Dialepid.,  an  astringent  derived  from 
the  Lepidium,  or  wall-pepper ; Diasmyrn,  salve  of  myrrh ; 
and  Crocod.,  or  saffron  ointment  This  was  foimd  near  Cou- 
tances  in  Normandy. 

The  sixth  came^  from  Dijon,  and  bears  the  name  of  M.  Sul. 
Charito.  It  served  to  stamp  his  gallipots  of  Isochrysa  ad  clar., 
or  golden  ointment;  Diapsor.,  already  named;  Diarrhodon  ad 
fervor.,  or  a remedy  for  the  burning  heat  of  the  eyes ; and 
Diasmyrn.,  as  already  described. 

The  seventh,  found  at  Besanqou,  has  the  name  of  G.  Sat 
Sabinian,  and  his  salve  Diacherak,  the  derivation  of  which  is 
not  known. 

The  eighth,  also  from  Besanqon,  gives  the  name  of  L.  Bacons 
Menander,  and  his  four  collyria : — Chelidonium  ad  cal. ; Meli- 
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num  delae.,  or  distilled;  Thalasseros.  delact ; Diapsoricum 
ad  sc.,  or  ad  Bcaliem,  the  dry  ophthalmia. 

The  ninth,  from  JIandcuvre,  bears  the  name  of  C.  Snip, 
flypnns,  and  i.s  inscribed  with  the  titles  of  his  Stactum  Opob. 
aj  c. : — Dialei'id  ad  Aspri.,  for  Aspritudines,  or  warts  on  the 
eyelids ; Lysijwnum  ad  suppimuionem,  an  emollient  for  the 
cure  of  gatherings  on  the  lids;  and  lastly  his  Coonon  ad 
elaritatem,  or  universal  ointment,  to  clear  the  sight. 

The  tenth  is  in  the  Collection  of  Antiques,  Pari.s.  It  is 
unfortunately  broken,  but  the  original  reading  was  perhaps 
Decimi  1’.  Flavian!  Collyriuin  lene  m.  ad  aspritudinem  oculo., 
and  Dccimi  P.  Flavian!  Collyriuin  inixtum  c. 


31.  Tochon  d’Annwd  published  in  18KJ  a brochure  upon 
these  stamps,  in  which  he  described  thirty  examples,  by 
adding  those  of  his  own  collection,  and  others  unpublished 
that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  to  the  nineteen  previously 
described  by  Sacius.  Of  the  unjmblished  are  ivkitavki 
CROCODPACiANADClCATETitEVM  (“Juui  Tauri  Crocod.  Paei- 
anum  ad  cicatrices  et  rheumata”),  and  ivxitavricrocod 
DAMisvsAcmATUEsisETREV.,  or  Juui  Tauri  Crocod.  diamysus 
ad  iliathesis  et  rheumata.  Here  diathesis,  rheumata,  and  epi- 
])hora,  are  various  kinds  of  ophthalmia.  Another  stamp  has 
1UAM1.SVS  ADUIATHETOL,  or  1 tiauiysus  ad  diatheses  et  oninem 
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Lip{>itudiiiem,  the  hist  two  words  occurring  at  full  length  on 
some  of  these  stamps  as  well  as  in  tlie  abbreviated  form. 

The  “ Tipinum,”  for  Tiphynum,  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  “ Lirinum,”  ointment  of  lily,  for  the  Tiphyon  is  classed 
by  Pliny  amongst  the  liliaceous  planta  The  “ Diacherale,” 
hitherto  unexplained,  Visconti  interprets  as  “diaceratos  lene," 
a salve  comjxjsed  of  hartshorn. 

The  “ Authemerum”  of  another  stamp  is  a salve  to  be  pre- 
pared every  day,  ns  being  liable  to  six)il  by  keeping,  like  our 
golden  ointment 

Another  is  phronimevodes  adasprietcik.  (“Phronymi 
cuotles  ad  ospri.  et  cik.”),  a singular  substitution  of  the  k for 
the  c. 

Seneca  (Ep.  Ixiv.)  alludes  to  thesi!  me<licaments  and  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  for  which  they  were  employed : — “ Hoc 
asjieritas  oculorum  conlevatur,  hoc  palpebranim  crassitude 
teuuutur,  hoc  vis  subita  et  humor  avertitur,  hoc  acuitur  visus.” 

Another  salvo  named  upon  these  stamps  is  the  “ Floginum  ” 
(Phloginum),  made  from  the  juice  of  the  phlox,  and  the  “ Sar- 
cophagum,”  or  corrosive,  an  application  for  ulcers. 


HKONZE  STAMPS. 

This  subject  introduces  naturally  the  consideration  of  the 
very  numerous  class  of  metal  stamps  formed  with  a handle  at 
the  back,  and  made  for  impressing  the  name  and  titles  of  the 
owner  on  clay,  either  used  as  a seal,  as  is  still  practised  in 
the  East,  for  securing  the  doors  of  storehouses  and  cellars,  or 
for  stamping  the  pitch  and  gypsum  stoppings  of  the  necks  of 
amphorne  and  other  ves.sel.«.  They  w'ere  also  employed  by 
potters  for  impressing  their  names  on  the  handles  of  the  huge 
jars  of  their  fabrique  or  in  the  centre  of  tiles,  in  the  latter 
case  often  giving  also  the  name  of  the  emperor  for  whose 
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buildinprs  they  were  working.  But  a most  singular  fac-t  re- 
lating to  tliesc  objects  is  tliut  the  bulk  of  them  are  found  with 
the  letters  in  relief,  and  therefore  must  have  been  intended  to 
be  inked  over,  and  impressed  ujwn  the  parchment  or  papyrus 
of  the  legal  document  ns  an  official  authentication,  so  nearly 
had  the  makers  of  these  fixed  tyj)es  approached  to  the  j)rin- 
ciple  of  stereotype  printing.  It  is  evident  that  these  in- 
scriptions, being  in  relief,  could  not  have  been  designed  for 
stamping  clay  or  wax,  on  which  substances  the  impressions 
themselves  arc  always  found  in  relief.  It  ncces.sarily  follows 
therefore  that  they  were  employed  to  save  time  in  aj)plying 
the  nece.ssory  signatures  to  a large  number  of  documents  re- 
quired simultaneously,  precistdy  as  the  .stamps  now  use<l  in 
the  jmssport  bureaux  of  the  Continental  States. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INTAGLl. 

Every  collector  of  gems  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  frequency  witli  which  certain  subjects  are  re- 
peat<xl  on  gcm.s,  generally  from  causes  that  may  bo  readily 
conjectured,  although  the  rarity  of  other  representations,  that 
would  seem  to  have  had  quite  as  many  claims  to  recommend 
tlu'in  to  the  engraver’s  notice,  is  very  difficult  to  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  It  will  al.so  be  observed  tliat  many  sul>- 
jects  are  cut  in  |>reference  iq>on  i)articular  sorts  of  gems;  and 
the  iolh)wing  is  a rough  attenqj.  at  a relative  view  of  the 
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occurrence  of  the  more  usual  representations,  and  of  the 
varieties  of  stones  which  each  cla,ss  particularly  affect : — 
First,  beyond  all  dispute,  are  the  fi<pires  of  Victory,  executed 
in  ever)-  style,  from  that  of  the  best  epoch  to  the  rude  scratches 
of  expiring  art.  Almost  as  frequent  are  the  figures  of  Nemesis, 
that  deity  so  justly  revered  by  the  ancient  world,  only  to  Ik; 
distingnished  from  Victory  by  her  being  always  hclmeted  and 
holding  a bridle  or  a measuring-rod  in  her  hand.  Virgo  or 
Erigone,  a similar  figure,  is  known  by  her  cornucopia  and 
rudder.  These  subjects,  belonging  to  every  date,  are  found 
in  every  material ; those  of  the  Lower  Empire,  however,  occur 
very  abundantly  in  I’litsma.  Next  come  eagles  in  all  attitudes, 
and  combined  with  various  emblems,  on  the  same  kinds  of 
stones  ns  were  employed  for  the  preceding  figures.  Venus 
comes  next  after  eagles  in  point  of  frequency,  the  sea-born 
goddess  appropriately  affecting  the  sea-green  colour  of  the 
Plasma — a gem  on  which  we  rarely  meet  with  other  subjects 
than  Venus,  eagles,  and  Victories.  Cupids,  os  a neci'ssary 
consequence,  also  abound  on  gems,  and  give  seoj)e  for  the  most 
elegant  fancy  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  in  his  representation  of 
their  various  groups  and  attitudes,  as  engaged  in  various  six)rts 
and  occupations.  Minerva  takes  the  next  place,  and,  as  may 
be  deduced  from  the  style  of  the  intagli,  was  the  goddess  who 
chiclly  occupied  the  engravers  under  the  Flavian  family ; for 
most  of  the  neatly-executed  gems  with  this  typo  will  be  found 
identical  in  stylo  with  those  on  tlic  reverses  of  the  denarii  of 
Domitian.*  Koma,  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  being 


' Thu  Medusa's  Ileail,  both  as  a 
profile,  tlie  typo  of  lioauty  dead,  iii 
repn«tucin);  which  the  most  skilful 
artists  of  every  .aite  have  emulated 
Oiich  other ; aud  the  livin"  front- 
face  (ior;;oii,  with  snakes  erect, 
aud  replete  with  energy  and  raue. 


are  amongst  the  most  numerous  of 
all,  the  latter  form  hieing  the  moat 
fiei|uent  when  of  late  work.  It  even 
occurs  iiiion  the  Gnostic  gems,  and, 
apjarently  from  il.«  universal  use, 
was  worn  as  an  amulet  to  avert 
the  Kvil  Eve.  This  sei'lns  provrsl 
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seated  on  a throne  and  liolding  an  orb,  is  very  frequent,  espe- 
cially on  the  gems  of  a later  period.  Now  follows  Uie  turn  of 
Bacchus,  old,  young,  bearded,  beardless;  the  Dionysus,  the 
Indian,  the  Liber  Pater  of  the  Romans,  with  all  his  train  of 
Silenus,  Fauns,  and  Bacchantes,  who  disport  themselves  as 
full  figures,  busts,  and  heads  on  all  kinds  of  gems,  yet  appro- 
priately affecting  the  Amethyst  as  a sort  of  antidote  to  their 
own  influence.  3Iercury  has  lx;en  hitherto  omitted,  although 


he  ought  to  be  pl.aced  on  the  same  footing  in  the  list  as 
Victory  herself,  the  god  of  gain  being  properly  the  favourite 
deity  of  all  times,  and,  ns  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  from 
the  late  style  of  many  of  his  figures,  retaining  his  hold  upon  the 
finger  of  many  a Christian  convert  who  had  made  no  difficulty 
of  casting  awny  his  other  gods  of  a more  subtle  and  unworldly 
character.  He  will  bo  found,  the  reason  of  it  quite  unknown, 
to  occur  very  frequently  upon  Amethyst.  Hercules,  as  the 
deity  whose  protection  assured  good  luck,  was  a special 
favourite,  particularly  of  the  Romans  under  the  Middle 
Empire ; and  his  heads  will  be  found  engraved  as  it  were  in 


by  ft  red  Jasper  of  mine,  bc-arinj;  tbc 
fiorgon’s  Head  and  the  legend 

APHrO.pnPOMANAAPH. 

••  1 prvUK^t  Uoromandarc*.’* 

The  letters,  not  Iving  reversed,  sinew 
that  the  stone  was  not  infcndid  for 


a signet,  but  for  a talisman.  The 
jirofile  beads  of  Medusa,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  found  to  lx?  proeluctions 
of  the  better  times  of  the  arts,  and 
usually  among  the  finest  specimens 
of  it  remaining  to  us. 
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preference  on  the  Nicolo.  The  bust  of  Jove,  usually  given  ns 
a front  face,  also  is  tolerably  frequent ; but  much  less  so  is 
the  full  figure  of  this  deity  seated  on  a throne — a singular 
circumstance,  remembering  how  common  a typo  this  was  of 
the  Grecian  coinage.  Sera  pis,  however,  whose  worship  was 
so  universal  under  the  later  emperors,  claims  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  the  intagli  representing  Jupiter.  This 
divinity  usually  appears  on  the  finest  red  Sards  that  could 
be  procured  at  the  time.  Ammon  is  met  with  but  seldom, 
and  then  only  on  gems  of  an  early  date.  Apollo  is  next 
to  Serapis  in  point  of  popularity,  together  with  his  attri- 
but<‘s,  especially  lyres,  represented  in  a great  variety  of 
shapes.  Diana'"  is  more  unfrequent.  still  more  so  Juno,  their 
characters  doubtless  being  too  prudish  and  severe  to  suit  the 
temper  of  the  times  which  produced  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  intagli  existing.  An  infinite  variety  of  masks,  chimerae, 
and  caprice.s,  apparently  all  l>elonging  to  the  siune  epoch  (the 
second  century),  now  appear,  and  usually  ou  the  red  Jasper, 
a fine  material,  but  almost  unknown  to  earlier  times.  Ceres 
herself  is  not  seen  verj'  frequently,  although  pictures  of  rural 
occupations  are  plentiful  enough.  Neptune  is  still  more  rare  ; 
still  more  so  Saturn  and  Vulcan.  As  for  Pluto,  I have  never 
yet  seen  a representation  of  so  ill-omened  a deity  uj)on  any 
gem.  The  head  of  Mars,  or  the  god  himself  (an  armed  warrior 
holding  a spear  and  shield),  is  by  no  means  uncommon  upon 
Roman  gems.  The  same  is  the  case  with  arms,  esj)ccially 
helmets,  on  which  the  artists  have  often  expended  their 
utmost  skill.  As  might  have  been  expected  in  a people  so 
])assionately  addicted  to  the  games  of  the  circu.s,  chariots  and 


Though  Sol  cx^um  very  fre-  with  only  in  solitary  e-vaniples  even 
iiueatly,  Ixitli  as  n full  figure,  mi<l  in  the  largest  collections. 

:w  a bust,  yet  l.uiia  is  to  lie  met 
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horses  of  all  kinds,  often  mounted  by  fantastic  riders,  and 
furnished  with  grotesque  steeds  and  charioteers,  appear  in 
vast  numbers  and  in  all  vai'ioties  of  material.  Animals  make 
up  the  majority  of  Etruscan  intagli,  especially  in  that  rude 
class  the  origin  of  which  can  bo  distinctly  assigned  to  the 
engravers  of  that  nation.  They  also  furnish,  and  in  the  same 


Horcuk-*  trifiiailo*  bl*  dab  Ktniacan  dc«r»b 


style  of  art,  coarse  representirtions  of  fauns  and  of  the  games 
of  the  gymnasium,  but  seem  never  to  have  attempted  por- 
traits. Of  Homan  date,  the  lion  and  the  bull  are  the  most 
common  subjects,  from  their  astrological  import;  then  the 
various  kinds  of  dogs  and  the  wild  boar,  and  every  matter 
connected  with  the  chase  of  this  beast.  The  herdsman  and 
the  shepherd  are  amongst  the  most  numerous  class,  and 
testify  to  the  longings  of  the  pent-up  citizen  for  the  quiet 
occupations  of  the  country — aspirations  so  often  expressed  by 
the  poets,  “ 0 rus ! quando  ego  te  aspiciam  ? ” Of  fishes  the 
dolphin  is  tlie  favourite,  usually  dejn'eted  as  entw’ined  around 
an  anchor,  a trident,  or  a rudder : the  last  typo  was  the  signet 
of  Sextus  Pompeius.  The  crawfish,  a common  device,  is  often 
cut  upon  the  appropriately-coloured  I’lasma:  this  creature 
being  taken  by  the  Greeks  as  the  emblem  of  prudence,  was 
on  that  account  so  frecjuently  selected  as  a signet  by  the 
ancients.  Among  insects  the  locust  is  common  on  gems : its 
fonn  is  tluit  of  our  gmsshojiper,  but  it  is  in  life  often  two  or 
three  inclics  long,  and  is  now  called  by  the  Tuscans  la  cavalla. 
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This  must  not  be  confouiuled  with  the  cicada  or  cigala  of  the 
Italians,  which  more  resembles  a huge  fly  in  shape  than  any- 
thing else ; and  from  its  continuoii.s  song  (a  sound  like  the 
cry  of  the  starling)  was  considered  as  an  attribute  of  the  god 
of  music,  and  tliereforo  was  often  engraved  in  company  with 
a lyre,  when  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a bee  by  persons 
not  acquainted  with  the  real  insect.  Of  birds,  after  the  eagle 
comes  the  parrot,  next  the  peacock  and  the  raven : tlie  last  a 
prophetic  fowl,  and  an  attribute  of  Apollo,  ^^’o  have  seen 
how  Clemens  Alexandrinus  recommends  the  Christians  of  his 
own  times  to  adopt  for  signets  the  dove,  fish,  the  ship  under 
sad,  the  lyre,  the  anchor,  and  the  fisherman : of  all  which  we 
find  numerous  intagli,  and  usually  of  the  coarse  e.xecution 
betokening  a late  period.  Gnostic  gems  have  been  already 
sufficiently  considered : their  number  in  Italy  and  Franco  is 
incre<lible,  and  probably  a tenth  of  all  intagli  discovered  in 
those  countries  belong  to  this  class.  The  Greek  period  gives 
us  some  magnificent  portraits,  but  they  are  rare,  and  were 
most  probably  engraved  only  for  the  use  of  the  person  him- 
self as  his  private  signet,  an  usage  we  see  alluded  to  in  the 
‘I’seudolus’  of  Plautus.  In  the  Roman  period  it  seems  to 
have  been  held  a mark  of  loyalty  to  wear  the  jortrait  of  tho 
reigning  emperor,  which  accounts  for  tho  vast  numbe-r  of  such 
down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla,  and  many  of  which,  even  of 
the  early  Ca'sars,  are  of  the  most  inferior  execution,  clearly 
manufactured  at  a cheap  rate  for  the  wear  of  the  military  and 
the  poorer  classes.*  After  this  period,  gold  medals  set  in 
rings,  and  huge  medallions  suspended  round  tho  neck,  took 
tho  place  of  engraved  gems.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
the  greater  number  of  imperial  portraits,  particularly  those  of 


' Tlicse  im|)crial  iwrlraits  sre  aiul  bronnc,  thus  proving  the  jio- 
often  found  set  in  rings  of  silver  verty  of  their  original  wearers. 
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large  size,  to  l)o  .seen  in  collections  of  gems,  are  the  works  of 
artists  of  the  times  since  the  Revival : they  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  tnie  antique  heads  of  the  emperors  and 
their  connexions,  whence  they  ought  always  to  be  examined 
with  saspicion,  alwve  all  whenever  the  stones  themselves  ox- 
cee<l  the  usual  dimensions  of  a signet.  The  heads  of  Domitia, 
Julia  Titi,  M.  Aurelius,  and  L.  Voms,  have  been  those  most 
frequently  copied  by  modern  artists. 

In  the  list  of  my  own  collection,  it  appears  that  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  number  are  Sards  of  various  shades,  and 
after  them  in  number  come  the  On\TC  and  the  Jasper. 
Plasmas  would  have  been  almost  as  numerous  as  Sards,  had 
not  the  choice  of  the  gems  been  glided  by  the  good  work  of 
the  intagli,  and  not  by  the  wish  to  obtain  a great  variety  of 
subjects.  The  proiiortionate  numbers  of  tlie  gems  will  be 
found  nearly  the  same  in  all  collections,  where  the  acquisition 
of  fine  work  alone  is  the  end  proposed  by  the  amateur  to  him- 
self in  his  purchases.  In  the  Herz  Collection,  where  the  sole 
object  was  to  accumulate  a variety  of  subjects,  quite  irrespective 
of  their  authenticity,  execution,  or  material,  in  an  unreasoning 
emulation  of  the  famous  cabinet  of  Stosch  (the  cause  that  more 
than  half  of  its  contents  were  modern  imitations  or  worthless 
pastes),  the  varieties  of  stones  were  much  more  numerous ; as 
the  latest  works  of  the  Decline  supply  vast  numbers  of  I’lasmas, 
and  various  shades  of  the  Jasper,  as  well  as  Garnets,  to  the 
collector.  But  such  an  assemblage  of  works  of  all  degrees  of 
merit  is  only  fit  for  a national  museum,  not  for  a j)rivate 
cabinet,  where  the  aim  of  tlie  possessor  should  be  to  keep  as 
few  pieces  as  possible,  and  those  only  that  are  the  best  of 
their  kind  ; so  that  each  gem  becomes,  ns  it  were,  a collec- 
tion in  itself. 

The  preference  shown  by  the  ancient  engravers  for  parti- 
cular kinds  of  gems,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  annexed  tabular 
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view  of  those  composing  the  Mertens-Schaafhausen  Cabinet, 
formed  entirely  of  intagli,  with  few  exceptions,  antique,  only 
97  of  the  whole  number  being  camei  of  various  periods. 


Sard  and  Camel  ian  . . . . 604 


Cnlccdimy 279 

Onyx 109 

riiisma  101 

Jasper,  variims 101 

Oaniols  64 

.Amethyst 36 

.lacinth  22 

f,apis-lazuli  32 


Emeralds 10 

Crystal  8 

Chrysolite 4 

Beryl 3 

Rtiby 2 

Sapphiio 1 

Opal 1 

Turquois J 

N icolo  49 


Besides  these,  there  are  a few  in  hom-stone,  haematite, 
nephrite,  loadstone,  and  Lydian  stone  or  touchstone. 


ATcr^on:  Onwivltallfto  Hard 
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UTILITY  OF  CASTS  FROM  ANTIQUE  GEMS. 

The  cliief  of  archaeologists,  Visconti,  remarks  in  his  ‘Esp. 
di  Gemmo  xVntiche,’  “ How  conducive  the  study  and  the 
aixuimto  examination  of  ancient  works  in  the  precious  stones, 
commotdy  tennetl  ‘ Gems,’  is  to  the  miderstanding  of  anti- 
quities, and  to  every  sjiecics  of  valuable  erudition,  as  well  ns 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  to  the  training 
of  the  eyes  in  the  distinguishing  of  true  and  simple  beauty,  is 
an  argument  already  sufficiently  dilated  upon  by  others,  and 
unnecessary  to  be  further  discussed  in  this  place.  I must, 
however,  preface  my  description  of  this  collection  of  easts 
(made  for  Prince  A.  Chigi),  by  the  mention  of  certain  con- 
siderations which  have  served  me  as  rules  in  drawing  it  up, 
as  well  as  in  the  choice  and  formation  of  the  entire  cabinet. 
’I'wo  advantages,  over  all  other  exi.sting  relics  of  antiquity, 
are  possessed  by  engraved  gems,  and  both  are  connected  with 
the  service  to  bo  derived  from  them  ; the  first  is,  that  they 
are  able  to  furnish  accurate  instruction,  not  to  those  jtresent 
alone,  whilst  those  absent  are  cither  entirely  deprived,  or 
must  derive  it  from  drawings  merely,  as  the  .sole  resource; 
drawings  too,  often  incorrect,  scarcely  ever  perfectly  accimite, 
and  which  can  only  transfuse  into  the  plate  what  the  eye  of 
the  draughtsman  (often  an  unskilled  one)  has  been  able  to 
comprehend  in  the  original  of  his  design.  Antique  iutagli, 
on  the  contrary,  by  means  of  the  impressions  from  them,  in 
a certain  manner  may  bo  sail!  to  rnultijdy  themselves,  and 
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are  represented  in  perhaps  a better  point  of  view  than  the 
originals ; from  which  circumstance  tliese  impressions  serve 
equally  well  with  the  monument  itstdf  to  build  our  reflections 
and  our  decisions  upon,  except  in  those  very  rare  and  excep- 
tional coses  where  some  j)eculiarity  of  mecliaiiical  execution 
of  the  work  Ls  concerned.  The  second  advantage,  and  that 
one  of  the  highest  importance,  is,  that  tlieir  very  hardness  of 
material,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  on  them,  especially  as 
regards  intagli,  to  such  a degree  secure  the  integrity  of  these 
antique  productions  of  art,  that  the  repre.sentations,  together 
with  all  their  symbols  and  accessories,  have  been  preserved 
without  the  slightest  damage  to  the  present  moment ; not 
mutilated,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  works  of  art  in  marble, 
or  as  with  medals,  made  illegible  by  wear,  or  changed  and 
corroded  by  their  long  entombment  amidst  the  acids  of  the 
earth.” 


PLASTER  ('ASTS. 

The  collector  of  antique  gems  ought  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  carefully  examining  all  cabinets  of  camei  and 
intagli  to  which  he  can  obtain  access,  especially  in  the 
numerous  small  collections  brought  to  London  for  sale  during 
the  season.  As  those  are  usually  of  tlie  most  miscellaneous 
character,  and  composed  of  works  of  all  ages,  gathered  to- 
gether without  discrimination,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
compjiring  every  style,  and  thus  by  degrees  of  gaining  the 
almost  intuitive  perception  of  antiquity,  only  to  be  acquired 
by  practice.  He  will  soon  learn  how  never  to  pass  over  an 
antique  as  a mo<lem  work ; the  converse  faculty  will,  how- 
ever, be  more  slowly  imparted  to  his  eye,  for  the  most 
experienced  may  sometimes  be  taken  in  by  the  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  antique  in  some  gem  the  production  of  the  skilful 
artists  of  the  last  century.  Much  too  may  be  learnt  from 
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the  careful  study  of  easts  from  gems  of  undoubted  authenticity, 
as  regards  the  style  and  design,  and  the  execution  or  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  work  of  different  epoclns,  all  which 
may  be  acquired  nearly  os  well  from  the  constant  and  minute 
examination  of  the  casts  as  by  that  of  the  gems  themselves. 
After  some  practice  the  student  will  find  himself  enabled  to 
distinguish  the  casts  produced  by  the  various  sorts  of  gems, 
by  observing  how  different  is  the  work  on  the  Sard  from  that 
on  the  Plasma,  how  that  on  tlie  Nicolo  again  has  its  peculiar 
touches,  while  the  flowing  and  shallow  work  peculiar  to  the 
.Jacinth  is  to  bo  recognised  at  the  first  glance.  The  style  of 
engraving  on  the  Garnet  also,  when  by  chance  a good  intaglio 
on  this  gem  does  occur,  has  a peculiarity  of  its  own,  some- 
what approximating  to  that  of  the  Jacinth. 

These  plaster-casts  are  easily  taken,  and  only  require  a 
little  care  in  the  manipulation  to  produce  extremely  accurate 
impre.ssions ; the  process  is  as  follows.  The  face  of  the  gem 
must  first  be  slightly  oiled,  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  stick- 
ing in  the  lines  of  the  intaglio.  A little  plaster  must  next 
be  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  paste,  and  then 
laid  ujx)n  the  intaglio  with  a fine  brush,  as  if  giving  it  a coat 
of  paint,  by  which  we  prevent  bubbles  from  forming  on  the 
surface  of  the  cast,  which  would  completely  spoil  it.  Next  sm- 
round  the  gem  with  a margin  of  thick  paper  to  keep  the 
plaster  in  shape,  and  lay  upon  the  first  coat  any  quantity  of 
plaster  mixed  to  a strong  consistence,  to  give  the  required 
thickness  to  the  cast ; let  it  dry  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  will 
be  easily  separated  from  the  stone,  and  a jierfect  impression 
will  be  produced.  This  is  the  regular  and  somewhat  tedious 
process ; but  I have  found  the  two  first  steps  of  oiling  and 
coating  the  gem  may  be  dispensed  with,  by  breathing  for  a 
few  moments  upon  the  gem,  so  ns  to  make  it  thoroughly  hot 
and  moist  before  laying  on  the  plaster,  which  if  carefullv 
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worked  into  flio  intagli  \rith  the  end  of  tlie  instrument  (a  fine 
wofslen  spatnln  is  tlie  best),  will  be  found  to  yield  n east 
quite  free  from  Imbbles,  and  easily  didaehed  from  the  intaglio 
without  risk  of  fracture.  If  the  east  be  di])ped,  when  dry, 
into  strong  tea,  it  will  take  a light  brown  tint,  much  more 
agreejible  to  the  eye  than  the  glaring  white  of  the  plaster 
itself  I have  also  found  that  by  laying  upon  the  cast  a coat 
of  a strong  .solution  of  gum  arabie,  which  it  will  soon  absorb, 
a considerable  degree  of  hardness  as  well  as  a pleasing 
marble-like  gloss  is  imparted  to  the  otherwise  tender 
material ; a valuable  addition  to  easts  that  are  exposed  to 
much  handling  from  the  careless. 

Casts  of  sulphur,  coloured  with  vermilion,  are  made  by 
melting  it  slowly  in  a ladle,  and  pouring  it  into  plaster  moulds 
made  from  the  impressions  of  the  gems  in  sealing  wax. 
These  are  useful  when  one  has  no  opportunity  of  taking  casts 
from  the  gems  themselves ; otherwise  the  sulphur  does  not 
show  the  minute  details  of  the  intaglio  so  faithfully  as  the 
east  in  plaster. 

A lump  of  modelling  wax  is  the  indispensable  companion 
of  every  collector  in  the  examination  of  gems  before  making 
a purchase  or  passing  judgment  upon  them,  as  by  its  aid 
alone  can  the  work  upon  opaque  substances  be  accurately 
examined.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  bce.swax  with  one-tentli 
of  its  weight  of  tallow,  adding  a little  powdered  rosin  to  the 
melted  mixture,  and  stirring  all  well  together ; when  of  the 
proper  consistency  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  fingers  when 
handled.  It  may  be  coloured  red  or  black,  according  to  what 
colour  is  preferred,  by  adding  vermilion  or  lamp-black  to 
the  mass  when  liquid.  This  composition,  when  moulded 
between  the  fingers,  readily  softens,  so  as  to  take  tlie  most 
accurate  impression  from  an  intaglio  previously  moistened  by 
breatliing  upon  it  for  a short  time.  These  impressions,  if 
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protected  from  friction,  will  remain  perfect  for  any  length  of 
time,  whereas  those  taken  in  sealing  wax  waste  away  with 
the  heat  of  summer.  For  immediate  use  modelling  wax  may 
be  made  by  adding  a few  drops  of  turpentine  to  wax  melted 
and  coloured  to  ta.ste ; this  answers  well  enough  for  a few 
days,  before  the  spirit  has  all  evaporated,  when  it  becomes  too 
hard  fo>  use.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  substance  for 
preserving  impressions  in,  as  it  resists  the  effects  of  heat  and 
light,  and  looks  remarkably  weU  when  made  up  into  a series 
of  casts  arranged  under  glass.  Tliis  was  the  wax  employed 
for  the  medimval  seals,  which  have  come  down  to  us  un- 
injured from  very  remote  times.  Our  present  sealing  wax, 
or  more  properly  sealing  lac,  ns  the  Germans  call  it,  was  un- 
known in  Europe  until  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  India  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Alexander,  the  prophet  of  Aboni- 
tichos,  used,  as  Lucian  tells  ns,  to  take  casts  of  the  seals  of 
the  letters  deposited  ujK>n  the  altar  of  his  temple,  in  a mix- 
ture of  quicklime  and  glue.  With  this  extemporised  stamp  he 
rescaled  the  letters  after  having  opened  them ; and  thus  was 
enabled  to  return  answers  adapted  to  the  questions  they  con- 
hiined,  while  the  letters  were  returned  to  his  dupes,  to  all 
appearance  unopened. 
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Skction  IV.— mystic  VIRTUES. 


THE  LAITDAKH'M  OF  MAHBODUS. 

This  jxx'm  was  probably  composed  by  the  ublxit  Marbodus 
(Marlxeuf),  when  master  of  the  Cathedral  School  of  Anjou, 
ail  office  he  held  from  10(57  to  lOSl,  in  which  last  year  he 
was  made  lii.shop  of  Rennes.  The  substance  of  it  is  taken  in 
part  from  Pliny,  but  chiefly  from  Solinus,  of  whom  he  para- 
phrases entire  sentences.  He  also  borrows  largely  from  the 
so-called  Orpheus,  a work  composed  probably  in  the  third 
century.  This  acquaintance  of  Marbodus  with  a Greek 
author  Ls  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  jirevailing  opinion  of 
the  state  of  western  literature  at  that  period ; but  it  is  evident 
that  he  both  understood  that  language,  and  was  very  proud 
of  his  knowledge,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  Greek  words 
he  introduces  into  his  text,  and  his  careful  interpretations  of 
the  names  of  gems  derived  from  the  Greek.  It  is  my  belief 
that  Greek  as  a spoken  tongue  must  have  lingi'red  in  the 
south  of  France  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To 
its  very  close  we  find  that  language  still  floiuishing  there ; 
thus,  Ausouius  says  of  his  father,  a physician  of  Rordeaux. 
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tliat  he  could  not  exprcsw  him.solf  fluently  in  Latin,  but  was  a 
ready  speaker  in  Greek, — 

“ Sermono  impromptus  I.atio  venim  Attica  lingua 
SulVecit  culti  vocibus  eloquii.” 

All  the  Gauls  of  this  and  later  periods  whose  names  are 
not  Latin  bear  Greek  cognomina,  apparently  translations  of 
their  own  Celtic  designations,  as  having  generally  a sylvan 
or  rustic  meaning ; as,  for  instance,  Agrius  Cimarus  for 
Xin-xfos,  the  wild  goat,  to  be  seen  on  a sepulchral 
tablet  at  Caerleon,  Syagrius,  the  last  Homan  priuce  of 
Soissc)iis;  Drepanius,  Staphylius,  Aeouia,  Calippio,  Dryadia, 
Euromius,  Talisius,  Cataphronia,  Melania,  Idalia  ; these  latter 
all  relations  of  the  jaiet  of  llourdcau.x,  Ausonias,  Charle- 
magne, though  quite  illiterate,  is  said  to  have  nndersto<Kl  and 
spoken  Greek,  which  would  imply  that  it  was  necessary  in 
his  intercourse  with  some  of  his  own  subjects.  In  fact,  as  the 
large  Greek  cities  of  Provence,  such  as  Marseilles,  retained 
their  independence  under  the  Gothic  kings  to  a very  great 
extent,  the  extinction  of  their  cherished  language  must  have 
been  both  gradual  and  slow. 

^Marbodus  indcetl  ascribes  the  original  of  his  poem  to  Evax, 
and  gives  his  dedicatory  letter  to  Tiberius,  written  in  very 
mediteval  Latin,  which  last  is  evidently  a composition  of  his 
own.  But  this  attribution  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
poetical  license,  to  give  credit  to  the  work  in  the  eyes  of  the 
learned  of  those  times ; for  ho  makes  no  dillieulty  of  men- 
tioning Nero  (the  sixth  from  .Julius),  when  speaking  of  the 
projierties  of  the  emerald.  Doubtless  many  ancient  authors  ’ 

• Sucti  as  Melnslorus,  whom  lie  daU^s,  in  whicli  lie  deliiied  their 
ipiotcs  by  name  under  “ Coral  ” — influence  over  human  destiny, 
and  Zachalias  of  Uabylon,  who  is  “ gemiuis  huinana  fata  atlribnit." — 
mentioned  by  I’liny  as  having  detli-  xxxvii.  60. 
eated  a treatise  on  gcins  to  Mithri- 
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were  extant  when  he  wrote  besides  Solinns  and  Orplieus, 
from  whom  ho  {'Ieane<l  the  rest  of  the  curious  superstitions  as 
to  the  mystic  and  medicinal  virtues  of  gems,  in  addition  to 
those  detailed  by  these  two  writers.  Camillo  Leonardo  has 
borrowed  largely  from  Marbodus  in  his  treatise  on  the 
qualities  of  the  gems  in  themselves,  but  the  latter  makes  no 
mention  in  this  poem  of  the  virtues  of  the  sigils  cut  upon 
them. 


THE  LAlTDAllirM  OK  MAnBOlHIS. 

Thk  lore  of  Evax.  ricli  .tnibia’s  king. 

Addressed  to  Nero  in  these  lines  I sing ; 

Tiberius  Xero  who,  so  willed  it  Fate, 

Next  to  Augustus  ruled  the  Homan  state. 

Their  different  kinds,  their  varying  hues  I teach. 
What  land  produces,  what  the  power  of  each. 

Thus  while  the  bulky  volume  I compress. 

In  more  commodious  form  the  sense  1 dress. 

This  precious  lore  I from  the  crowd  conceal, 

But  to  few  friends,  and  those  the  Wst.  reveal  : 

For  ho  tliat  mysteries  publishes  profanes — 

Known  to  the  vulgar  secret  nought  remains. 

10.  Let  three  at  most  this  sacred  volume  know, 

A holy  number,  holy  things  we  show ; 

Who  honour  heaven  and  its  commands  attend. 
Whom  manners  grave,  whom  holy  lives  commend. 
For  sure  the  hidden  powers  of  gems  to  know. 
What  great  effects  from  hidden  causes  flow, 

A science  this,  to  bo  to  few  confined 
And  viewed  with  admiration  by  mankind. 

Hence  may  the  healing  art  new  aid  derive. 
Taught  by  their  virtue  plagues  away  to  drive  ; 

For  sages  tell  that  by  creative  heaven 
20.  Distinctive  potency  to  gems  is  given. 

.And  hoar  experience  surely  doth  attest 
The  native  virtue  by  each  stone  possessed. 
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'niough  in  the  herb  a potent  virtue  lurks 
Greatest  of  all  that  which  in  jewels  works. 

J. 

Foremost  of  all  amongst  the  glittering  race 
Far  India  is  the  lJiamon(T s native  place  ; 

I’rcsluced  and  fottnd  within  the  crystal  mines. 

Its  native  source  in  its  pure  lustre  shines; 

Yet  though  it  flashes  with  the  brilliant’s  rays 
A steely  tint  the  crystal  still  displays. 

Hardness  invincible  which  nought  can  tame, 

Untouidied  by  steel,  uneonquerod  by  the  flame ; 

30.  H\it  stecjied  in  blo(xl  of  goats  it  yields  at  length. 

Yet  tries  the  anvil's  and  tlie  smiter's  strength. 

With  these  keen  splinters  armed,  the  artist’s  skill 
Subdues  all  gems  and  graves  them  at  his  will. 

Largest  at  best  as  the  small  kernel  shut 
NVithin  th'  inclosuro  of  the  hazel  nut. 

Atiother  stone  the  swart  Arabians  find, 
llroke  without  blood,  of  less  obdurate  kind  ; 

Of  duller  lustre  and  of  lower  price. 

In  weight  and  bulk  it  yet  the  first  outvies. 

A third  gives  Cyprus,  girdled  by  the  main  ; 

Tlio  fourth  Philippi’s  iron  mines  contain  ; 

40.  Yet  all  alike  the  obedient  iron  sway 

As  docs  the  magnet,  if  this  gem ’s  away ; 

For  in  the  presence  of  this  sovereign  stone 
llobbed  of  its  force  an  idle  mas.s  'tis  thrown. 

In  magic  rites  employed,  a potent  charm. 

With  force  invincible  it  nerves  the  arm  ; 

Its  power  will  chase  far  from  thy  sleeping  head 
The  dream  illusive  and  the  goblin  dread  ; 

Baffle  the  venora’d  draught,  fierce  quarrels  heal. 

Madness  appease  and  stay  thy  foeman’s  steel. 

Its  fitting  setting,  so  h.avo  sages  told. 

Is  the  pale  silver  or  the  glowing  gold  ; 

And  let  the  jewel  in  the  bracelet  blaze 

Which  round  the  left  arm  clasped  attracts  the  gaze. 
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II. 

iiO.  Achates’  stream,  wliich  through  Sicilia’s  plains 
Winds  his  soft  course  renowned  in  pastoral  strains, 
Named  from  himself  the  Affote  first  disclosed — 

A jet  black  stone  Ijy  milky  zones  inclosed ; 

With  figured  veins  its  varied  surface  strew’d, 

Tainted  by  nature  in  a sportive  mood. 

Now  regal  shapes,  now  gods  its  face  adoni ; 

Such  the  fam'd  Agate  by  King  Tyrrhus  worn, 

Whoso  level  surface  the  nine  Muses  graced, 
hound  I’hocbus  with  his  lyre  in  order  placed. 

Strange  to  relate,  'twas  to  no  artist  due, 

(>0.  Nature  herself  the  wondrous  picture  drew. 

Another  Agato  yields  the  Cretan  shore. 

As  coral  red,  with  gold-dust  sprinkled  o’er ; 

An  antidote  against  the  ]>oisuncd  draught. 

And  for  the  treach’rous  viper’s  venom’d  shaft. 

Whilst  on  that  Agate  which  dark  Indians  ])raise 
The  woods  arise,  the  sylvan  monster  sti-ays  : 

I’laced  in  the  mouth  ’twill  raging  thirst  appease. 

And  its  mild  radiance  the  tired  eyeballs  ease. 

One  fumes  like  myrrh  if  on  the  altar  strewed  ; 

Another  is  besprent  with  droj's  of  blood  : 

W hilst  those  which,  like  the  comb,  with  yellow  gleam. 
Are  most  abundant,  but  in  least  esteem. 

70.  The  Agate  on  the  wearer  strength  bestows, 

W ith  ruddy  health  his  fresh  complexion  glows ; 

Both  eloquence  and  grace  are  by  it  given, 
lie  gains  the  favour  both  of  earth  atid  heaven  : 
Anchises’  son,  by  this  attendant  saved,* 

O’ercame  all  labours,  every  danger  braved. 

III. 

Not  least  the  glory  of  the  gem  renowned 
Within  the  belly  of  the  capon  found, 

’ A curious  jwrvcrsioii  this  of  Virtiil’s  ‘ Fidus  Acliates.’ 
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Which,  made  an  eunuch  when  three  yearn  have  flown. 
Through  twice  two  more  in  swelling  bulk  has  grown ; 
Its  utmost  size  no  larger  than  a bean. 

Like  purest  water  or  the  cr3'stars  sheen  ; 

80.  Hence  Alectorvis  is  the  jewel  bight. 

For  gifts  of  strength  extolled,  and  matchless  might. 

If  parched  with  thirst  place  this  within  thy  mouth, 

’T  will  in  a moment  quench  thy  burning  drouth  ; 
Aided  by  this  on  many  a well-fought  day 
Crotonian  Milo  boro  the  palm  away  ; 

And  many  a prince,  with  laurel  on  his  brow, 
Returned  victorious  o’er  a mightier  foe. 

The  weary  wretch  who  in  far  exile  pines. 

Restored  to  home,  with  pristine  honours  shines. 

It  gifts  the  pleader  with  persuasive  art 
To  move  the  court  and  touch  the  hcaier’s  heart ; 

Th’  exhausted  frame  with  youthful  vigour  filled 
Exults  once  more  with  love's  high  rapture  thrilled. 
From  this  the  bride  full  powerful  aid  may  gain 
90.  To  bind  her  spouse’s  heart  with  triple  chain. 

Borne  in  the  mouth  the  virtues  of  the  stone 
And  all  its  mighty  works  are  quickly'  shewn. 

IV. 

Of  seventeen  species  can  the  Jax/ier  boast 
Of  differing  colours,  in  itself  a host. 

In  various  regions  is  this  substance  seen ; 

The  best  of  all,  the  bright  translucent  green  ; 

The  greatest  virtue  is  to  this  assigned  ; 

Fevers  and  dropsies  feel  its  influence  kind. 

Hung  round  the  neck  it  eases  travail’s  throes. 

And  guards  the  wearer  from  approaching  woes. 

100.  Power  too  it  gives  when  blest  by  magic  rite  : 

And  drives  away  the  phantoms  of  the  night ; 

But  let  the  gem  enchased  in  silver  shine, 

And  fortify  thereby  its  force  divine. 
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V. 

Fit  only  for  tho  liands  of  kings  to  wear, 

With  purest  azure  shines  the  Sapjihire  rare : 

For  worth  and  beauty  ehief  of  gems  proclaimed. 
And  by  the  vulgar  oft  Syrtites  named. 

Oft  in  the  Syrtes  midst  their  shifting  sand 
Cast  by  the  boiling  deep  on  Lj'bian  strand  ; 

Tho  best  tlic  sort  that  Media’s  mines  supply, 

110.  Opaque  of  colour  which  excludes  tJie  eye. 

By  luituro  with  superior  honours  graced. 

As  gem  of  gems  above  all  others  placed  ; 

Health  to  preser\’e,  and  treachery  to  disarm. 

And  guard  tire  wearer  from  intended  harm  : 

Xo  envy  bends  him,  and  no  terror  sluikes ; 

TTio  captive’s  eliains  its  mighty  virtue  breaks ; 
Tho  gates  fly  ojren,  fetters  fall  away. 

And  send  their  prisoner  to  tho  light  of  day. 

E’en  Heaven  is  moved  by  its  force  divine. 

To  list  to  vows  presented  at  its  shrine. 

Its  soothing  power  arntentions  fierce  controls. 
And  in  sweet  concord  binds  discordant  souls  ; 

120.  Above  all  others  thu<  Magicians  love. 

Which  draws  responses  from  the  resilms  above  ; 
The  body’s  ills  its  saving  force  allays 
And  cools  tho  flame  that  on  tho  entrails  preys. 
Can  cheek  the  sweats  that  melt  tho  waning  force 
And  stay  tho  ulcer  in  its  festering  course ; 
Dissolved  in  milk  it  clears  the  cloud  away 
From  tho  dimmed  eye  and  pours  the  jrorfect  day  ; 
Relieves  the  aching  brow  when  racked  with  pain 
And  bids  the  tongue  its  wonted  vigour  gain. 

But  he  who  dares  to  wear  this  gem  divine 
Like  snow  in  perfect  cliastity  must  shine. 

VI. 

Between  the  Hyacinth  and  Beryl  placed, 
l;iO.  With  lustre  fair  is  the  (Jalcedon  giaeeil ; 
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But  piercotl,  and  woni  up<ni  the  nock  or  }uind, 

A sure  HUCCC88  in  lawsuits  ’twill  command. 

Unlike  the  Jus))cr,  of  this  pi’cciouK  stone 
'I'hree  hues  .alone  are  unto  merehants  known. 

VII. 

Of  all  {p'cen  things  which  iHiunteous  earth  sujijdies 
Nothing  in  gretumess  with  the  EmerM  vies  ; 

Twelve  kinds  it  gives,  sent  fi-om  the  Sc_vtliian  clime. 
The  Bactrian  mountain,  and  old  Xilu.s’  slime  ; 

And  some  from  copper  mines  of  viler  nice 
Marked  by  the  dross  drawn  fixim  their  matri.x  Ixiso  ; 
The  Carchedonian  from  the  Pimie  vale — 

To  name  the  others  were  a tedious  tale. 

140.  From  all  the  rest  the  SeyUuan  Ix'ar  the  jialm 
Of  liigher  value  and  of  brighter  charm. 

From  watchful  gryjdions  in  the  deseit  isle 
Stol’n  by  the  vent’rous  Arimaspian’s  guile. 

Higher  their  value  which  admit  the  sight. 

And  tinge  with  gioen  tlie  circumambient  light : 
I’nclianged  by  sun  or  shiule  their  lustre  glows, 

'Ilie  blazing  lamp  no  dimness  on  it  throws. 

Such  as  a smooth  or  hollow  surface  sjiioad 
Like  slumbering  ocean  in  its  tranquil  bcsl, 

'iliese  like  a mirror  the  beholder's  face 
Exactly  image  with  reflected  rays  : 

And  thus  did  N'eio,  if  report  say  true, 

Tlio  mimic  warfare  of  the  arena  view. 

But  best  tdic  gem  that  shews  an  even  sheen. 
Lustrous  with  equal  never-vatying  gioen. 

Of  mighty  use  to  seers  who  seek  to  pry 
1 50.  Into  the  future  hid  from  mortal  eye. 

Wear  it  with  reverence  duo,  'twill  wealth  Iwstow 
And  words  persuasive  from  thy  lips  sliall  flow, 

As  though  the  gift  of  eloquence  inspired 
ITie  stone  itself  or  living  spirit  fiied. 

Hung  round  the  neck  it  cures  the  ague’s  chill. 

Or  faUing  sickness,  dire  mysterious  ill ; 
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Its  hues  so  soft  refresh  the  wearied  eye, 

And  furious  temjrests  hanish  from  the  sky  : 

So  with  chiiste  jKiwcr  it  tames  tlie  furious  moixl 
And  eools  the  wanton  tlioughts  that  fire  the  blood. 
IfiO.  If  steeiwd  in  verdant  oil  or  bathed  in  wine 
Its  deepened  linos  with  perfect  lustre  shine. 

Vlll. 

ITio  Sard  and  Onyx  in  one  name  unite, 

And  from  their  union  spring  throe  colours  bright. 
O’er  jetty  black  the  brilliant  white  is  spread 
And  o’er  the  white  diffused  a fiery  red  : 

If  clear  the  colours,  if  distinct  the  line, 

Where  still  uumixed  the  varioiui  layers  join, 

Such  we  for  beauty  and  for  value  prize. 

Rarest  of  all  that  teeming  earth  supplies. 

Chief  lunongst  signets  it  will  best  convey 
170.  'ITic  stamp  impressed,  nor  tear  the  wax  away. 

The  man  of  liumble  heart  and  modest  face. 

And  purest  soul  the  Sardonyx  should  grace ; 

A worthy  gem,  yet  boasts  no  mystic  powers  : 

’T  is  sent  from  Indian  and  Arabi.an  shores. 


IX. 

Called  by  the  Onyx  round  the  sleeper  stand 
Black  dreams,  and  phantoms  rise,  a grisly  bond  : 
Whoso  on  neck  or  hand  this  stone  displays 
Is  plagued  with  lawsuits  and  with  civil  frays ; 
Round  infants’  nocks  if  tied,  so  nurses  shew, 

1 Their  tender  moutlis  with  slaver  overflow. 

This  the  Arabian,  this  the  Indian  sends. 

And  five  the  sorts  to  which  its  name  it  lends  : 
Which  name  of  Onyx,  as  grammarians  teach, 
ISO.  Comes  from  the  usage  of  the  Grecian  speech. 

For  what  the  name  of  nails  amongst  us  bears 
Expressed  in  Greek  as  Onyches  appears  ; 

Yet  if  a Sardian  on  thy  finger  shine 
'T  will  quash  the  Onyx’  influence  malign. 
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X. 

’Fhc  blooA-red  Sardian  to  its  birthplaco  owes 
Its  name,  to  Sardis,  whence  it  first  art)se. 

Cheapest  of  gems,  it  ma}-  no  share  of  fame 
For  any  virtue  save  its  beauty  claim  ; 

Except  for  power  the  onyx’  spell  to  break  ; 

1 9b.  Of  this  old  sages  five  divisions  make. 

XI. 

The  golden  Chri/solite.  a fiery  hlazo 

Mixed  with  the  hue  of  ocean’s  green  displays ; 

Enchased  in  gold  its  sti'ong  protective  might 
Drives  far  away  the  terrors  of  the  night : 

Stnmg  on  the  hairs  plucked  from  an  ass's  tail, 

The  mightiest  demons  neath  its  influence  quail. 

'I’his  potent  amulet,  of  old  renowned. 

Wear  like  a bracelet  on  thy  left  arm  bound. 

’T  is  brought  by  merchants  from  those  far  oft'  lands 
Where  Ethiopia  spreads  her  burning  sands. 

XII. 

Cut  with  six  facets  shines  the  lieryl  bright. 

Else  a pale  dulness  clouds  its  native  light  ; 

The  mo.st  admired  display  a softened  beam 
200.  Like  tranquil  seas  or  olives’  oily  gleam. 

This  potent  gem,  found  in  far  India’s  mines. 

With  mutual  love  the  wedded  couple  hinds ; 

Tlie  wearer  shall  to  wealth  and  honours  rise 
And  from  aU  rivals  bear  the  wished-for  prize  : 

Too  tightly  grasped,  as  if  instinct  with  ire. 

It  burns  th’  incautious  hand  with  sudden  fire. 

Lave  this  in  water,  it  a wash  supplies 
For  feeble  sight  and  stops  convulsive  sighs. 

Its  species  nine,  for  so  the  learned  dixude, 

210.  Ax'ail  the  liver  and  the  tortured  side. 
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xm. 

From  RCRs  remote  tUe  yellow  Topaz  came. 

Found  in  the  island  of  the  self-same  name  ; 

Great  is  the  value  for  full  rare  the  stone. 

And  but  two  kinds  to  eager  merchants  known. 

One  vies  with  purest  gold,  of  orange  bright ; 

The  other  glimmers  with  a fainter  light : 

Its  yielding  nature  to  the  file  gives  way 
Yet  bids  the  bubbling  caldron  cea.se  to  play. 

The  land  of  gems,  ciilksl  frf)in  its  copious  store, 
Arabia  send.s  this  to  the  Latian  shore  ; 

One  only  virtue  Nature  grants  the  stone, 

Tho.se  to  relieve  who  under  hemorrhoids  groan. 

XIV. 

Three  various  kinds  the  skilled  as  Hyacinths  name, 
Varying  in  colour,  and  unlike  in  fame  : 

One,  like  pomegranate  flowers  a fiery  blaze  ; 

220.  And  one,  the  yellow  citron’s  hue  displays. 

One  charms  with  paley  blue  the  gazer’s  eye 
Like  the  mild  tint  that  decks  the  northern  sky  : 

A strongtli’ning  power  the  several  kinds  convey 
And  grief  and  vain  suspicions  drive  away. 

Tliose  skilled  in  jewels  cliiof  the  GranaU  prize, 

A rarer  gem  and  flushed  with  ruby  dyes. 

The  blue  sort  feels  heaven’s  ehanges  as  they  play- 
Bright  on  the  smmy,  dull  when  dark  the  day  : 
But  best  that  gem  which  not  too  deep  a hue 
O’crloads,  nor  3^et  degrades  too  light  a blue  ; 

But  whore  the  purple  bloom  unblemished  shines 
230.  And  in  due  measure  Ixith  the  tints  combines. 

Xo  gem  so  cold  upon  the  tongue  can  lie. 

With  greater  hardness  none  the  file  defy  ; 

The  diamond  splinter  to  th’  engraver’s  use 
Alone  its  hardened  stublwmness  subdues. 

Tlio  citron-coloured,  by  their  pallid  dress. 

Their  baser  nature  openh’  confc.sa ; 
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With  any  kind  home  on  thy  neck  or  liand. 
iSocure  fnmi  ix;ril  visit  every  laud, 
tin  all  thy  wand’riugs  honours  sluUl  attend 
And  no-xioiis  aim  sliall  ne’er  tlij'  health  offend  ; 
Whatever  prince  tliy  just  jKdition  liears 
Fear  no  ropulso,  he’ll  listen  to  thy  praycra. 

Midst  otlior  treasures  to  adoni  the  ring 
240.  This  gem  from  Afric’s  burning  sands  they  bring. 

XV. 

Parent  of  gems,  rich  India  from  her  mines 
Tlio  Chrysoimme,  a precious  gift,  consigns. 

As  leaves  of  leeks  in  mingled  shadows  blent. 

Or  puiplo  dark  witli  golden  s-tars  bcsjirent ; 

Hut  what  its  virtue,  rests  concealed  in  night : 

All  things  Fate  grants  not  unto  mortal  sight. 

XVI. 

The  Tyrian  pui-jile  the  rich  Antethyat  dyes. 

Or  darker  violet  clianus  the  gazer's  eyes  ; 

Bright  as  the  ruby  wine  another  glows, 

Or  fainter  blush  that  docks  the  opening  rose ; 
Another  yet  displays  a lighter  shade. 

Like  drops  of  wine  with  fountain  streams  allayed. 
250.  All  those  supplied  by  jewelled  India’s  mart. 

Easy  to  cut,  yield  to  the  graver’s  art ; 

The  gem,  if  rarer,  were  a precious  prize. 

But  now  too  common  it  neglected  lies  ; 

Faincrl  for  their  power  to  check  tire  fumes  of  wnne. 
Five  different  spocies  yields  the  bounteous  mine. 

XVII. 

'Pho  rapid  swallow  swifter  than  the  airs 
Within  her  breast  the  ( 'helidonian  bears, 

A fatal  gift,  deep  in  nor  bowels  pent, 

\\  hich  with  her  life  is  from  the  owner  rent. 

’I'ho  Clteliduiiiuii  is  of  might  supreme. 

Though  not  of  those  which  shoot  a brilliarrt  gleam  ; 
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Yot  many  a gem  that  men  for  Ixsauty  praise, 

Unshajicn,  Kraull,  anil  dull,  its  worth  outweighs. 

260.  'llio  feather’d  victims  in  their  bowels  stored 

Two  different  sorts — tlio  white  and  red— afford  : 

The  pining  sickness  fools  tlieir  influence  mild. 

The  moonstmck  idiot,  and  the  maniac  wild. 

W ith  force  persuasive  onitors  they  arm. 

And  grace  the  hearts  of  multitudes  to  cliann  : 

W’rapped  in  a linen  cloth  this  present  rare. 

Under  thy  loft  arm  tied  ne’er  fail  to  wear ; 

The  black,  in  leodlen  cloth  thus  too  suspend. 

And  bring  thy  measures  to  the  wishcd-for  end. 

It  blunts  the  thrvats  and  cools  the  ire  of  kings, 

270,  And  to  the  wo.aricd  sight  refreshment  lu'ings. 

I’his  in  a yellow  cloth  of  linen  laid 
Will  banish  fevers  that  thy  limbs  invade. 

Or  waterj-  hiunours  tliat  with  current  slow 
Obstruct  the  veins  and  stop  their  healthy  flow. 

XVTIT. 

Lycia  her  Jet  in  medicine  commends ; 

But  chiofost,  th.at  which  distant  Britain  sends  : 

Black,  light,  and  jx>lished,  to  itstdf  it  draws 
If  warmed  by  friction  mar  adjacent  stniws. 

'riiongh  quenchetl  by  oil,  its  smouldering  embers  raise 
Sprinkled  with  water  a still  fiercer  bl.aze  : 

It  cures  the  dropsy,  sliakcy  teeth  are  fixed 
W’ashed  with  the  jwwdor’d  stone  in  water  mixed. 

'Hio  female  womb  its  piercing  fumes  relievo. 

Nor  epilejtsy  can  tliis  test  deceive : 

From  its  deep  hole  it  lures  the  viper  fell. 

And  chiises  far  away  the  powers  of  hell ; 

It  heals  the  swelling  plagues  that  gnaw  the  heart 
And  baffles  spells  and  magic’s  noxious  art. 

This  by  the  wise  the  surest  test  is  styled 
Of  virgin  purity  by  lust  defiled. 

Three  days  m wafer  steeped,  the  draught  bestows 
200.  Ease  to  the  pregnant  womb  in  travail’s  throes. 
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XTX. 

Tlio  Magnet  gcm-crownod  India  brings  to  light 
IVliero  Inrks  in  caves  the  gloomy  Troglodyte  ; 

Coloured  like  iron  and  by  nature’s  law 
Apjiointcd  iron  to  itself  to  draw. 

The  sago  Dccndor,  skilled  in  magic  lore, 

First  proved  in  mystic  arts  its  sov’reign  power  ; 

Next  far-famed  Circe,  that  enchantress  dread. 

To  help  her  magic  s|)ells  invoked  its  aid. 

IToncc  ’mongst  the  Modes  hath  long  experience  shown 
The  wondrotis  powers  inherent  in  the  stone. 

300.  For  should’st  thou  doubt  thy  wife’s  fidelity 
Unto  her  slumbering  head  this  test  apply ; 

If  cluisto  she’ll  seek  thy  aims,  in  sleep  profound 
Though  plung’d ; — th’  adultress  tumbles  on  the  ground  : 
Hurled  from  the  couch,  so  strong  tlio  potent  fume. 

Proof  of  her  guilt,  diOiisod  throughout  the  room. 

If  a sly  thief  slip  through  the  palace  door 
And  strew  im.seen  hot  embers  on  the  floor. 

And  powder’d  loadstone  on  these  embers  spread. 

The  inmates  flee  possessed  with  sudden  dread  : 
Distraught  with  horrid  fear  of  death  they  fly 
310.  While  from  the  square  the  vapour  mounts  on  high. 

They  fly : within  the  house  no  soul  remains. 

And  copious  spoils  repay  the  robber’s  pains. 

The  loadstone  peace  to  wrangling  coiiplcs  grants 
And  mutual  love  in  wedded  hearts  implants : 

It  gives  the  pow'er  to  argue  and  to  teach ; 

Groce  to  the  tongue,  persuasion  to  the  speech  ; 

The  bloated  dropsy  taken  in  mead  it  quells, 

320.  And  sprinkled  over  burns  tlieir  pain  dispels. 

XX. 

Whilst  rooted  'neath  the  waves  the  Coral  grows. 

Like  a green  bush  its  waving  foliage  shews  ; 

Tom  otf  by  nets,  or  by  the  iron  mown. 

Touched  by  the  air  it  hardens  into  stone ; 
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Now  a bright  rod,  before  a grassy  green, 

And  like  a little  branch  its  fonn  is  seen  ; 

Of  inea-sure  small,  scarce  haK  a foot  in  size, 

A useful  ornament  the  bi'anch  supidies. 

Wondrous  its  power,  so  Zoroaster  sings. 

And  to  the  wearer  sure  protection  brings. 

Its  numerous  virtues  Metrodoms  sage 
Has  told  to  mankind  in  his  learned  page  ; 

330.  How,  lest  they  harm  ship,  land,  or  house,  it  binds 
The  scorching  lightning  and  the  furious  ^vinds. 
Sprinkled  ’mid  climbing  vines  or  olives’  rows, 

Or  with  the  seed  the  patient  rustic  sows, 

’T  will  from  thy  crops  avert  the  arrowy  hail 
And  with  abundance  bless  the  smiling  vale. 

Far  from  thy  couch ’t  will  chase  the  shades  of  heli 
Or  monster  summoned  by  Thessalian  spell ; 

Give  happy  opening,  and  successful  end. 

And  calm  the  tortures  that  the  entrails  rend. 

XXI. 

From  iVsia’s  climes  rich  Alabanda  sends 
340.  The  Alabandine  and  its  name  extends  ; 

In  fiery  lustre  with  the  Sard  it  vies 

And  leaves  in  doubt  the  skilled  beholder’s  eyes. 

XXII. 

Let  not  the  Muse  the  dull  Carneliau  slight 
Although  it  shine  with  but  a feeble  light ; 

Fate  lias  with  virtues  great  its  nature  graced. 

Tied  round  the  neck  or  on  the  finger  placed. 

Its  friendly  influence  checks  the  rising  fray. 

And  chases  spites  and  quarrels  far  away  ; 

That,  where  the  colour  of  raw  flesh  is  found. 

Will  stanch  the  blood  fast  issuing  from  the  wound  ; 
Whether  from  mangled  limbs  the  torrents  flow, 
350.  Or  inward  issues,  source  of  deadly  woe. 
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XXIII. 

Tlio  Carbuncle  cclipscK  by  its  blaze 

All  sliining  gems,  and  casts  its  fiery  rays 

Like  to  tlio  burning  coal ; whence  comes  its  name. 

Among  the  Greeks  as  Anthrax  known  to  fame. 

Not  e’en  by  darkne.ss  quenched  its  vigour  tiros ; 
Still  at  the  gazer’s  oj'c  it  darts  its  fires  ; 

A numerous  nice,  within  the  Lybiiui  ground 
Twelve  kinds  by  mining  Troglodj-tos  are  fijuud. 

XXIV. 

Voided  by  lynxes,  to  a precious  stone 
Congealcil  the  liquid  is  Lyncurium  grown  ; 

360.  This  knows  the  Ijnx  and  strives  with  cniuotis  pride 
’Neath  scrajred  up  sand  the  precioiw  drops  to  hide. 
Surpassing  amber  in  its  golden  hue 
It  straws  attracts  if  Theophra.st  says  true  : 

Tlio  tortured  cheat  it  cures,  their  native  blimm 
I’hrotigh  its  kind  aid  the  jaundiced  cheeks  resume  ; 
And  lot  the  patient  wear  the  gem,  its  foree 
Will  soon  arrest  the  diarrhoea’s  course. 

XXV. 

Cliief  amongst  gems  the  ^Elites  sbuids 
370.  Borne  by  the  bird  of  Jove  from  farthest  lands  : 

As  safeguard  to  his  nest,  anil  influence  gissl 
'I’o  ward  ofl'  danger  from  the  callow  bnxid. 

Shut  in  the  pregnant  stone  another  lies — 

Hence  pregnant  women  its  protection  prize  ; 

^\'ith  this  gem  duly  round  her  left  arm  tied 
Need  no  mischance  aflright  the  teeming  bride. 

Sober  the  wearer  too  shall  ever  prove. 

Shall  wealth  amass,  and  reap  his  people’s  love : 
Victory  shall  crorni  his  brows ; his  offspring  dear, 
380.  Shall  hcaltliy  live  nor  fate  untimely  fear. 

Idle  epileptic  wretch,  saved  by  its  worth. 

No  more  shall  fall  and  writhe  upon  the  earth. 
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ShouW’st  tliou  suHpect  thy  friond  of  treason  foul, 
'ITio  privy'  jxiisoncr  lurking  in  the  bowl, 

Thus  prove  his  mind  : him  to  thy  Imnquet  bid 
And  lot  this  stone  beneath  the  dish  be  hid. 

When,  if  ho  hurlwur  treachery  in  his  thought, 
\\’hilst  ttiere  tho  stone  lies  he  can  swallow  nought ; 
llemovo  the  gem,  delivered  from  its  ]X)wer 
The  tasted  meats  lie’ll  greedily  devour. 

Tho  stone  they  say'  is  found,  with  scarlet  dyed, 

1 1 id  on  tho  maigin  of  old  ocean’s  tide. 
dOO.  In  I’ersiiui  lamls,  in  eagles’  nests  concealed. 

And  by  tlie  Twins  its  virtues  first  revealed. 

XXVI. 

Nor  must  wo  pass  tho  ixlenites  by 

Whoso  hues  with  gnis.s  or  verdant  jasper  vie. 

With  the  lov'd  moon  it  sy’mpithetio  shines. 

Grows  with  her  increase — with  her  wane  declines ; 
And  since  it  thus  for  hcav’nly  changes  cares 
'ITie  fitting  name  of  sacred  stone  it  bears. 

A powerful  philtre  to  ensmiro  tho  he.art. 

It  saves  tho  fair  from  dire  consumption’s  dart. 

400.  Long  as  tho  moon  her  wasteil  orb  repairs 
To  pining  mortals  those  eflfecls  it  bears ; 

Yet  ne’ertheless,  when  Luna ’s  on  tho  wane 
Men  from  its  use  will  divers  blessings  gain. 

This  stone,  a remedy  for  human  ills, 

Springs,  as  they  tell,  from  famous  Persia’s  hills. 

XXVII. 

Oagatromwns,  differing  in  dye. 

Like  biindled  skin  of  kids  delights  the  eye. 

Worn  by  the  leader  who  to  battle  goes 

lly  sea  and  land  he  ’ll  crush  his  van<iuishcd  foes. 

’T  was  thus  Alcides  every'  danger  braved 
And  scajied  unliarmed  by  its  protection  saved. 

But  lost  the  talisman  (so  sages  tell), 

410.  Tho  mighty  victor  s<jon  a victim  fell. 
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XXVIII. 

When  flash  the  levin  bolts  from  pole  to  polo, 

When  tempests  roar,  when  awful  thunders  roll, 

From  clashing  clouds  the  wondrous  gem  is  thro'svn — 
Hence  stjded  in  Grecian  tongue  the  Thunderstone. 

For  in  no  other  spot  this  treasure ’s  foimd 

Save  where  tlie  thmiderbolt  has  struck  the  ground  : 

Hence  named  Ceraunias  by  the  Grecians  all. 

For  what  wo  lightning  they  Ceraunus  call. 

Who  in  all  purity  this  stone  shall  wear 
Him  shall  tiro  bolt  of  heaven  ne’er  fail  to  spare  ; 

Its  presence  too  protects  from  aU  such  harm 
His  city  mansion  and  his  blooming  farm. 

420.  Nor  if  ho  voyage  o’er  the  briny  deep 

Sliall  lightnings  strike  or  whirlwinds  whelm  his  ship. 
Thy  foes  in  law,  in  battle,  it  confounds. 

And  wiUr  sweet  sleep  thy  grateful  slumbers  crowns. 
Two  different  species  of  this  potent  stone. 

Two  different  colours,  are  to  mortals  known  ; 

• One,  like  the  crystal  bright,  Genuania  sends. 

Which  with  its  red  an  azure  colour  hlends. 

Tire  Lusitanian  with  the  pjTopo  vies 
In  flamy  radiance,  and  the  fire  defies. 

XXIX. 

Tho  Heliotrope,  or  “ gem  that  turns  the  srm,” 

From  its  strange  power  tho  name  has  justly  won : 

For  set  in  water  opjxwito  his  rays 

As  red  as  blood  ’twill  turn  bright  I’hcebus’  blaze. 

And,  far  diffused  tho  inauspicious  light, 

WiUi  strange  eclipse  tho  startled  world  affright. 

'Tlion  boils  the  vase,  urged  by  its  rmigic  jwwer. 

And  casts  far  o’er  Uro  brim  tho  suddm  shower  ; 

As  when  the  gloomy  air  to  rain  gives  way 
It  stoims  evokes,  and  clouds  the  fairest  day ; 

It  gifts  tho  wearer  with  prophetic  eye 
Into  the  Future’s  darkest  depths  to  spy. 
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A g(XKl  report ’t  -n-ill  give  and  endless  praise, 

440.  And  crown  thy  honour’d  course  with  length  of  days. 

Tt  cheeks  the  flow  of  bhx)d,  the  wearer's  soul 
Shall  laugh  at  treason  or  tlie  [K)ison’d  howl. 

I'hough  with  such  potent  virtues  grac'd  hy  heaven 
One  yet  more  wondrous  to  the  gem  is  given. 

T’his  with  the  herb  that  bears  its  name  unite 
With  incantation  duo  and  secret  rite, 

Tlien  shalt  thou  mortal  eyes  in  darkness  shroud 
And  w'alk  invisible  amidst  the  crowd. 

T’he  stone  for  colour  might  an  emerald  scum, 

But  drojw  of  blood  diversify  the  green. 

'T  is  sent  sometimes  from  Ethiopia's  land, 

4o0.  Sometimes  from  Afric  or  tlio  Cyprian  strand. 

XXX. 

Experience  old  the  Geranites'  praise. 

Though  dark  of  hue,  amongst  the  first  doth  raise  : 

For  put  this  in  thy  mouth — first  rinsed — and  lo  ! 

AVhat  others  of  tliec  think  thou  straight  shalt  know ; 
Implanted  in  it  is  imjierious  sway 
To  make  all  women  to  thy  wish  give  way. 

To  test  its  force  thy  naked  laxly  smear 
With  milk  and  honey,  and  this  jewel  wear  ; 

Still  slndl  it  keep  the  greedy  swarms  at  bay. 

Nor  shall  the  aiiy  host  approach  their  prey  : 

4tJ0.  Remove  the  stone,  instant  the  hostile  brood 

Plunge  m^-riad  stings  and  suck  the  gushing  blood. 

XXXI. 

In  Corinth’s  Isthnius  springs  the  Hephocstite, 

More  precious  than  its  bn«ss,  and  ruddy  bright. 

Tlie  seething  caldron  bubbling  o’er  tlio  blaze. 

Cast  in  the  stone,  its  fervent  furj'  stays ; 

Tam’d  by  tlio  virtue  of  the  gem,  as  cool 
It  falls  as  water  in  a tranquil  pool. 

Nor  flights  of  hxjusts,  nor  the  scourging  hail. 

Nor  whirlwinds  fierce  shall  thy  fair  fields  assail  ; 
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Nor  fulling  ru»t  the  growing  cn)i)s  ishull  Wight 
Ihat  stand  defondtxl  by  its  saving  might. 

470.  Held  to  the  sun  it  shoots  out  fiery  rays 

Dazzling  the  oye  as  with  the  funiace  blaze  : 
Tdiis  burning  stone  sedition’s  fuiy  charms 
Ajid  'gainst  idl  danger  its  possessor  arms. 

But  lot  this  precept  in  thy  mind  bo  home- — 
Right  o’er  the  heart  this  mineral  must  Ijo  worn. 


XXXII. 

The  Hcpmatite  -named  by  tlie  Greeks  from  blood  — 
Benignant  nature  fonued  for  mortals’  gooil ; 

Its  st_>-ptic  virtue  many  a jiroof  will  show 
To  heal  the  tumours  tliat  on  tli’  eyelids  grow. 

480.  And  rubbed  on  darkening  eyes  it  clears  away 
The  gathering  cloud  and  gives  to  see  the  (hry : 

Rubbed  in  a mortar  w-ith  tenacious  glaire 
And  juice  of  pomegranates,  an  eye-salve  rare. 

Tho.se  who  spit  blood  its  healing  power  will  own. 

As  those  who  tmder  cankering  ulcers  groan. 

It  stays  the  flux  that  drains  the  female  frame. 

And,  powdered  fine,  proud  flesh  in  wounds  can  tame : 
Dissolved  in  wine  the. oft  repeated  dose 
Will  stop  all  looseness  tliat  excessive  flows  ; 

Dissolved  in  water ’t  will  allay  the  smart 
490.  Of  poisonous  serpents’  bite  or  aspic’s  dart. 

If  mixed  with  honey ’t  is  an  unction  sure 
All  maladies  that  pain  tlie  eyes  to  cure. 

This  potent  draught,  as  by  experience  shewn. 

Within  tho  bladder  melts  the  torturing  stone. 

Of  red  and  nrsty  hue,  in  Afric  found. 

Or  in  Arabian,  or  in  Lybian  ground. 

XXXIII. 

Of  steely  colour  and  of  wondrous  might 
Arcadia’s  liills  pRsluce  th’  Aslestun  bright ; 

For  kindled  once  it  no  extinction  knows 
But  with  eternal  flame  uncciising  glows : 
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oOO.  Ilenco  with  good  cause  the  Greeks  Aslieston  iinuie,  * 
Because  once  kindled  nought  can  quench  its  flame. 

XXXIV. 

Tlio  mountains  of  the  Macedonian  bold 
Within  their  mines  the  Pamuites  hold, 

Unknown  the  cause,  with  imitative  throes 
It  heaves,  and  all  the  p.angs  of  childbirth  knows. 

From  some  mj-sterious  seed  the  wondrous  earth 
Conceives,  and  in  due  time  excludes  the  birth  ; 

Hence  teeming  females  its  protection  bless 
In  tliat  last  moment  when  their  dangers  press. 

XXXV. 

Barest  the  Sagda  saw  the  light  of  day 
Did  it  not  yield  itself  a willing  prey  : 

Spning  from  the  womb  of  the  remotest  deep 
510.  By  some  strange  force  it  seeks  the  piuesiiig  ship  • 

Cleaves  to  the  keel  as  to  the  jxirt  she  flics, 

(The  crew  unconscious  of  their  priceless  prize.) 

But  grasjM)  the  timber  with  so  fiini  a fold 
If  t/iat’s  not  cut,  it  will  not  loose  its  hold. 

Dark  green  its  colour  like  the  vonhuit  Prase, 

Its  virtues  high  the  learned  Chaldeans  raise. 

XXXVI. 

Tlie  Median  Stone  dug  up  in  Media’s  ]>lains 
At  once  a source  of  health  and  death  contains ; 

'I'his  in  a mortar  of  green  marble  brayed 
^Vith  woman’s  milk  now  first  a mother  made. 

Will  to  the  blinded  eye  restore  the  sight 
520.  Although  for  many  a j’car  denied  the  light. 

■ _ Mixed  with  ewe’s  milk  that  once  has  l)ome  a male 
It  remedies  the  gout’s  tormenting  ail  : 

It  heals  the  liver  in  the  panting  breast. 

Or  injured  reins  by  racking  pains  opprest; 

SUiro  it  in  glass  or  else  in  silver  pure. 

And  hike  it  fasting ’t  is  a sovereign  cure. 
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But  yet  if  thou  to  harm  thy  fix;man  seek, 
o30.  With  it  a deadly  veugcance  canst  thou  wreak  : 
Do  thou  a fiagment  of  tlie  mortar  take 
Aud  mix  with  tliis  aud  lx)th  together  brc^ik, 
Tlien  dropped  in  water  offer  it  thy  foe 
And  bid  him  batlio  as  with  a wash  his  brow  ; 
Forthwith  eternal  daikness  seals  his  eyes. 

Or  if  ho  drink,  with  riven  Imigs  he  dies. 

Black  is  the  s-tone,  not  so  its  virtue  sho^v8 ; 

'Tis  white  to  heal  us,  bhiek  to  slay  our  foes. 

XXXVII. 

No  force  of  blows  can  thee.  Chalazia  ! tame ; 
Wliite  as  the  hailstone  and  in  form  the  same : 

M hieh  potent  nature  with  such  coldness  anus 
o40.  No  furnace  flame  its  icy  ciystal  wanus. 

XXXVIII. 

Tnio  to  its  name,  the  Hexacontalite 
In  one  small  orb  doth  sixty  gems  unite  ; 

W ith  numerous  hues  for  scanty  size  atones 
And  singly  shews  the  tints  of  many  stones. 

Mid  Lybia’s  deserts  parched  by  burning  winds 
The  Troglodyte  this  rainbow  jewel  finds. 


XXXIX. 

TTie  Indian  tortoise  yields  a gem  fiill  bright 
With  varj'ing  purple,  Chdonites  hight ; 

Placed  ’neath  the  tongue,  as  learned  Magians  shew. 
It  gives  the  power  the  future  to  foreknow. 

To  the  sixth  hour  endures  the  magic  boon 
Whilst  fills  her  ci'cscent  horns  th’  increasing  moon  ; 
550.  But  at  now  moon  the  prescient  power,  they  say. 
Lasts  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  day. 

YMien  at  her  fifteenth  day  she  rides  through  heaven 
'ITio  same  extent  as  at  her  prime  is  given ; 

. But  while  her  narrowing  crescent  nightly  wanes 
Not  past  the  break  of  day  this  gift  obtains. 
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Like  tho  Clwlaziiw  it  tlio  fire  deficH 

And  cx)ld  remains  where  hottest  flames  arise  : 


XL. 

Midst  preeions  stones  a place  the  Prase  may  claim. 
Of  value  small,  content  with  beauty’s  fame. 

No  virtue  has  it ; but  it  brightly  gleams 
With  emerald  green,  and  well  the  gold  beseems  ; 
Or  blood-red  sjiota  diversify  its  green, 

560.  Or  crossed  with  throe  white  lines  its  face  is  seen. 

XLI. 

Crystal  is  ice  through  countless  ages  grown 
(So  teach  the  wise)  to  hard  transparent  stone  ; 

And  still  tlie  gem  retains  its  native  force. 

And  holds  tlio  cold  and  colour  of  its  source — 

Yet  some  deny,  and  tell  of  crystal  found 
IVhere  never  icy  winter  froze  tho  ground  ; 

But  true  it  is  tliat  held  against  tho  rays 
Of  Phoebus  it  conceives  tlio  sudden  blaze. 

And  kindles  tinder,  which,  from  fiingus  drj' 
Beneath  its  Ixmm,  your  skilful  hands  apply  ; 
Dissolved  in  honey,  lot  the  luscious  draught 
570.  By  mothers  s-uckling  their  lov’d  charge  bo  quafied, 
Tlicn  from  their  breasts,  as  sago  physicians  shew, 
Sliall  milk  abundant  in  rich  torrents  flow. 

XLII. 

Tho  ashy  Galactite,  if  mixed  with  mead. 

Has  likewiso  power  milk  in  tho  breasts  to  breed  : 
Yet  let  die  dame  just  rising  from  tho  batli. 

Before  she  eats,  the  strength’ning  potion  quaff : 

Or  let  the  perforated  stone  be  stnmg 

On  thread  made  from  tho  wool  of  owe  with  young  ; 

Thus,  round  tho  neck  of  nursing  mother  bound. 

It  makes  her  breasts  wth  plenteous  milk  abound. 
Tied  round  tho  thigh  in  jiarturition’s  pains 
580.  'llie  trembling  wife  an  easy  labour  gains. 
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TLis,  mixcil  witli  sjilt  and  huitnil  water,  l)c-ar 
Aixnmd  thy  fold,  cro  I’licebus  first  appear, 

'ITien  thy  ewes’  udders  shall  with  milk  alnnind 
And  murrains  fell  be  Imnished  from  thy  ground. 
So  high  the  ancients  do  its  virtues  raise 
'niat  idl  the  rest  combined  its  worth  outweighs : 
Yet,  melted  in  the  mouth,  with  frenzies  blind 
And  hideous  fancies  it  disturlw  the  mind. 

From  the  bruised  stone  exudes  a milky  dew 
Of  milky  savour — if  report  be  true, 
lliis  i»oteut  gem  Egyjitiiui  Nihus  sends, 

590.  Which  Acheloiis  by  its  birth  commends. 

XLIII. 

Wlienc’er  the  stivago  beast  witli  goring  horn 
( )r  deadly  fangs  thy  tender  liml)S  hiis  tom, 

Mi.\’d  with  rose  oil  th’  Orites,  black  iind  round. 

An  uuguent  sure,  ■will  heal  the  fatal  wound  ; 

Or  if  through  desert  wilds  tliy  fiK)tstcps  stray, 

'Mid  tigers  fell,  't  will  turn  their  teetli  away. 
Another,  green  with  sjxjts  of  white  o’crsjirciid. 
Averts  all  dangers  from  the  wearer’s  head ; 
Another,  yet  more  famed,  its  surface  shews 
As ’t  wore  with  studs  inlaid  in  bristling  rows ; 

A sinoother  face  the  underside  disjdays, 

Like  ])late  of  |)olis]ied  s-teKsl  it  meets  the  gaze — 
1)00.  M’earing  this  stone  a woman  ne'er  conceives, 
^Vhich  of  its  brad  the  burdened  ■womb  relieves. 

XLIV. 

Tom  from  the  eyes  of  the  hyrena  fell 
'The  //ywiieitt,  so  tJie  ancients  tell. 

On  mortals  can  proijhetic  gifts  bestow 
And  give  tlie  j)o^v\'er  the  future  to  foreknow ; 

Clear  to  his  soul  futurity  ap}«.‘ars 

Who  ’neath  his  tongue  this  jrotent  substance  bear's. 
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XLV. 

In  Scj'thia’s  wilds  the  Lymrea  springs. 

Which  all  tlio  sylvan  tribes  around  it  brings  ; 
Whate’or  the  huntsinen  (duise  with  piiticut  toil, 
010.  Nor  need  tliey  hounds  or  snares  to  take  the  sjsiil. 
Enough  ’mid  woods  this  talisman  to  wi'ur 
'llio  game  will  rush  spontaneous  on  thy  sj)car. 

XLVI. 

As  from  full  sources  gush  tlio  rapid  rills. 

So  tlio  Kiihydi-os  ceaseless  tears  distils  ; 

Obscure  the  cause ; for  if  the  subshmee  flows. 
How  is 't  tlio  stone  no  diminution  knows  ? 

Nor  melts  away?  And  if  extenial  dew 
Sink  dowai  within  and  thiLs  the  fount  renew. 
Would  not  its  strcam  upon  itself  retreat 
620.  When  in  the  jxues  opposing  currents  meet  ? 

XLVll. 

By  Uio  Hed  Sea  the  swarthy  Arabs  glean 
'I'll’  JrLs  resplendent  with  the  Crystal’s  sheen  ; 

1 ts  form  six-sided,  full  of  heav’n’s  own  light. 

Has  justly  gained  the  name  of  rainixiw  bright ; 
For  in  a rtsim  held  ’gain.st  tlio  solar  rays 
It  jiaints  the  wall  with  many-colour’d  blaze. 

And  whore  the  crystal  its  reflection  thrmvs 
The  hoav’nly  bow  in  all  its  splendour  glows. 

XLVllI. 

Th’  AnA-odamas,  in  figure  like  a die, 

In  whitones.s  may  with  silver’s  lustre  vie  : 

Il.anl  ns  Uio  Diamond,  found  in  shifting  sand, 
630.  Tossed  by  the  wind  along  the  lied  Sea’s  strand ; 
As  Magians  teach  endued  with  mighty  power. 

To  cool  the  soul  with  fuiy  boiling  o’er. 
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XLIX. 

Th(iiif;h  from  the  eyes  each  ail  th’  Oftlludmiuit  cliaw 
Yet 't  is  the  guardian  of  tlio  Uiieviah  race : 

It  gifts  tlio  liearer  with  acutest  sight 

Hut  clouds  all  other  eyes  witli  tliickest  night ; 

So  that  tlic  plunderers  bold  in  open  day 
Secure  from  harm  can  bear  their  spoil  away. 

L. 

The  sca-bom  shell  conceals  the  Iftiion  round. 

Called  by  tliis  name  as  always  single  found. 

(540.  One  in  one  shell,  for  ne’er  a larger  racH!, 

Witliin  their  pearly  walls  the  valves  embrace. 

Prized  as  an  ornament  its  whiteness  gleams. 

And  well  the  robe,  and  well  the  gold  beseems. 

At  certain  seasons  do  the  oysters  lie 
With  valves  wide  gaping  towards  the  teeming  sky. 
And  seize  the  falling  dews,  and  pregnant  brce<l 
The  shining  globules  of  th’  ethereal  seed. 

Ilrightor  tlie  offspring  of  the  morning  dew, 

I’lie  evening  yields  a duskier  birth  to  view ; 

The  younger  shells  produce  a whiter  race. 

We  greater  age  in  darker  colours  trace. 

The  more  of  dew  tlio  gaping  shell  receives, 

C,jO.  Laigor  the  pearl  its  fruitful  womb  conceives : 
However  favoring  airs  its  growth  may  raise. 

Its  utmost  bulk  ne’er  half  an  ounce  outweighs. 

If  thimdcm  rattle  througli  the  vaulted  sky 
The  closing  shells  in  sudden  panic  fly  ; 

Killed  by  the  shock  the  embiyo  pearls  they  breed, 
Sliapeless  aboitions  in  their  place  succeed. 

These  spoils  of  Neptune  th’  Indian  ocean  boiists ; 

But  equal  those  from  ancient  Albion’s  coasts. 

U. 

In  tlic  I’antheros  varj’ing  colours  meet, 

GOO.  Where  black  and  red,  and  green  and  white  compote : 
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Iloro  rosy  light,  there  brilliant  purjiles  play. 

Anti  blooms  tho  gem  with  varying  patterns  g-ay. 

At  diiwn  of  day  its  potent  beauties  view 
So  shall  success  thy  doings  still  pursue, 

For  all  that  day,  defended  by  tho  charm. 

No  foe  sliaU  e’er  prevail  to  work  thee  harm. 

All  travellers  tell  how  'midst  far  India's  gioves 
Beauteous  in  spotted  hide  tho  panther  roves. 

How  furious  lions  dread  his  piercing  cry 
And  trembling  at  tlio  sound  in  terror  fly. 

Miirkod  like  tho  beast  tliat  can  tho  lion  tame 
670.  Tho  spotted  gem  obtains  tho  self-same  name. 

Lll. 

Mid  gems  Apsyctos  is  not  last  in  place, 

And  sanguine  veins  its  ebon  surface  grace  : 

A jwnd’rous  stone,  once  heated  at  tho  flame, 

The  fire  conceiv’d  scarce  seven  full  days  can  tame. 

LIII. 

Like  tinkling  bronze  tho  Chalcophonos  rings 
And  to  tho  pleader  vast  advantage  brings  : 

For  chastely  worn  it  gives  melo<lious  notes 
And  from  rough  hoarseness  guards  their  straining  throals. 
'I'ho  stone  conspicuous  for  its  sable  hue 
680.  These  gifts  bestows  if  borne  with  reverence  duo. 

LIV. 

The  Mdochites'  virtue  keeps  fn>m  hurt 
The  infiuit’s  cradle,  all  mischance  to  avert. 

Lest  spiteful  witchcraft  blast  the  tender  frame. 

Virtue  with  beauty  joined  exalt  its  fame. 

Opaque  of  hue,  with  th’  Emerald’s  vivid  green 
It  charms  tlio  sight,  first  in  Arabia  seen. 


LV. 

Of  humble  aspect,  but  of  virtue  rare. 
Like  olive  stones  the  Teodites  appear  ; 
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Powdcml,  in  water  Ijy  the  patient  quaffed, 

090.  The  tortiiriiq'  atone  disHolvos  the  potent  draught. 

LVI. 

Named  from  the  fire  the  yellow  I'yrite  apvims 
The  touch  of  m;in— and  to  1)0  handled  scorns  : 
Touch  it  with  tremhliug  hand  and  cautious  ann. 
For  tightly  gntsped  it  hums  the  closed  palm. 

LVll. 

If  e’er  thou  sock  where  deep  the  rivers  flow 
To  force  the  water  sprites  the  Fates  to  show, 

Take  the  IHadochts  within  thy  hand. 

No  gem  more  potent  doth  the  fiends  command ; 

W'itliin  its  orb  to  thine  affrighted  eyes 

Will  mjTiad  shajxis  of  summon’d  demons  rise  ; 

Rut  if  oneo  brought  in  contact  wiUi  a corse. 
Forthwith  the  stone  shidl  lose  its  native  force. 

700.  Like  to  tlio  Beryl  shines  the  potent  stone 

1\  hich  shuns  the  touch  of  one  by  death  o'eilluown. 


hVIII. 

The  Dionysia,  black  as  ebon  found, 

\\  ith  ruddy  spots  diversifies  its  ground. 

In  water  steeped,  fragrant  of  wine  it  smells, 
.•Ynd  yet  tlio  fumes  of  wine  its  force  dispels. 
A thing  opposed  to  natim-'s  wonted  course. 
Water  to  wine  converted  by  its  foive : 

.\nd  yet  tlic  madness  i-ising  out  of  wine 
Completely  vanquished  by  this  gem  divine. 

LIX. 

The  ChrysoUctrus  sliincs  with  golden  rays 
Still  verging  on  tlio  brightest  Amber's  blaze  ; 
710.  At  early  morning  pleasing  to  the  eye 

But  fading  stiU  as  Phoebus  mounts  the  sky ; 
Of  purest  fire  its  hasty  nature  made. 

In  flames  bursts  fortli  if  near  a fire  'tis  laid. 
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In  Afric  springs  the  Chysoprwsitm  bright, 

\VTiich  (lay  conceals  but  darkness  brings  to  liglit ; 

night  a shining  fire,  it  lifeless  lies 
Like  golden  ore  when  day  illumes  the  skies. 
Reversed  is  Xatuni’s  law  where  light  reveals 
Whate’er  in  darkness  shrouding  night  conceals. 


LXI. 

720.  To  atloni  tlic  finger-ring  with  inlaid  stone 

Was  first  to  men  hy  wise  Prometheus  showTi, 

Who  from  Caucasian  rock  a fragment  tore 
And,  sot  in  iron,  on  his  finger  wore. 

Next  following  i^es  hoojx?d  the  precious  gold 
And  graced  the  ring  with  gems  of  woi-th  untohl : 

TTien  added  Art;  thus  luxury’s  course  unchecked 
The  unwonted  hand  with  trijile  honours  dt'cked. 

Now,  human  fi-aud,  which  nought  untouched  can  leave. 
Art  aping  Nature,  eager  to  deceive, 

730.  Has  learnt  to  imitate  the  jewel  true. 

With  l.ving  glass,  and  thus  beguile  the  view. 

Ih  ■nee  haixl  the  real  gems  from  false  to  know 
\\  hen  jrastes  with  imitative  colours  glow. 

Tlioir  boasted  virtues  soon  as  tested  fail. 

And  hence  discredit  docs  the  tme  assail : 

Yet  the  true  gem,  by  sages  duly  blest. 

In  wondrous  works  its  power  will  manifest. 

Tlie  name  of  gem  of  yore  from  gum  arose. 

For  like  to  gum  its  lucid  clearness  shews. 

Tliose  not  transparent  have  been  named  the  “ Hlinil.” 
The  name  of  stone  is  to  each  sort  assigned  : 

Hence,  gems  describing  and  their  virtues  famed, 

Tlio  Hook  of  Stones  this  work  is  rightly  named. 

Gleaned  from  unnumlxired  hoards  with  pitiont  toil. 

Let  this  sufiSee  thee  with  the  precious  spoil : 

Whert^  stones,  their  titles,  colours,  viitues  rare. 

In  sixty  chiipters  duly  ninged  npi>ear. 
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i‘Uaa,  of  AA-ifema.  :Utri- 

VlliTUK^  ASCinUED  TO  GEMS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

We  liave  already  notice<l  how  Pliny  laughs  at  the  “ im- 
pudent lies  ” (infandain  vanitatcm)  of  the  Magicians  of  his 
day,  who  aseribed  supernatural  properties  to  a few  among 
tlio  ])reeious  stones,  and  to  certain  figures  engraved  ujwn 
them.^  The  list  of  their  virtues  was  considerably  augmented 
in  the  few  centuries  intervening  between  him  and  Solinus, 
who  apparently  believed  in  their  jwssessing  tlie  numerous 
properties  which  he  details.  Hut  the  fourteen  “ ages  of 
faith  ” and  of  ignorance,  which  had  elapsed  between  the  epoch 
of  Pliny  and  that  of  the  sage  physician  of  Cesare  Borgia,  had 
amazingly  extended  the  number  of  magic  and  jxjteut  gems, 


“ “ The  lyiuK  Magi  pretend  tlint 
tbi«e  gems  (Amethysts)  prevent 
intoxication,  and  hence  derive  their 
name.  Moreover,  if  tlie  name  of  the 
Moon  or  of  tlie  Smi  he  engraved  upon 
them,  and  tliey  be  tlius  worn  on  the 
neck  siisixnded  by  the  hair  of  a 
liaboon,  or  tlie  feathers  of  a swallow, 
they  will  Iwfflc  all  witchcraft.  That 
they  are  also  advantageous  to  jicrsons 
having  .suits  to  inouarch.s  ; and  that 
they  keep  olT  hailstorms  and  tlighta 
of  lociisl.s,  by  the  eni]iloyinent  of  a 
certain  prayer  which  they  jireseribe. 


To  emeralds  also  they  jiromise 
similar  eflecls,  if  engraved  with 
figures  of  beetles,  or  of  e.aglcs  ; all 
which  stories  I iKdieve  they  must 
have  concocted  out  of  sheer  con- 
tempt for,  and  in  ridicule  of,  man- 
kind.”— xxxvii.  40.  There  c.an  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  first  sentence 
we  should  read  “ numen,”  instead  of 
“ uomen,”  and  thus  have  the 
“figure  or  symliol  of  the  goddess 
Luna,  or  of  Sed,”  which  occur  plenti- 
fully on  gems  of  this  date,  whereas 
“ names  ” of  these  deities  do  t of. 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  removed  all  disposition  to  sneer  at  or 
doubt  their  a&serted  virtues.  Camillo  Leonardo,  in  .his 
alpliabetical  list  of  precious  stones,  carefully  describes  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  each ; of  these  I shall  here  give  a few  of 
the  most  extraordinary  only,  as  they  do  not  come  .so  directly 
within  the  scope  of  this  work  as  the  interpretations  he  gives 
of  the  intagli  engraved  ujkui  them.  I may  notice  I)y  the 
way,  that  his  accounts  of  the  gems  and  their  origin  are  taken 
from  Pliny  and  Solinus,  but  cliiefly  from  Marbodus,  whose 
meaning -he  often  mistakes,  and  still  oftener  improves  upon. 

Diamond  has  the  virtue  of  resisting  all  poisoii.s,  yet  if  taken  in- 
wardly is  itself  a deadly  poison.  (This  notion,  though  quite 
ungrounded,  long  prevailed.  Cellini  details  at  length  how  his 
enemy  P.  t.  Famese,  son  of  Paid  III.,  attempted  to  poison  him 
in  ( 'astcl  S.  Angelo  by  causing  diamond  powder  to  be  mixed  in 
his  salad,  and  attributes  his  escape  solely  to  the  fact  that  the 
lapidary  employed  to  pulverize  the  stone  had  kept  it  for  himself 
and  substituted  glass  for  it.  Diamond  powder  is  also  enumerated 
among  the  poisons  administered  to  Sir  T.  OverVmry  in  the  Tower.) 
It  baffles  magic  arts,  dispels  vain  fears,  and  gives  suewss  in  law- 
suits. It  is  of  service  to  lunatics  and  those  possessed  by  devdls, 
and  repels  the  attacks  of  phantoms  and  nightmares,  mid  renders 
the  wearer  hold  and  virtuous. 

JIalais  Ruhy  represses  vain  and  lascivious  thoughts,  appeases 
quarrels  between  friends,  and  gives  health  of  body.  Its  powder 
taken  in  water  cures  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  pains  in  die  liver. 
If  you  touch  with  this  gem  the  four  comers  of  a house,  orchard, 
or  vineyard,  they  will  lx:  safe  from  lightning,  stonus,  and  blight. 

Crystal  worn  by  sleepers  drives  away  evil  dremus  and  Imffles 
spells  and  wtchcraft : powdered,  with  honey,  it  fills  the  breasts 
wiUi  milk.  Its  chief  use  is  for  making  cups.* 


' This  remark  is  interesting,  as  vases  of  rock-crystal  li.as  Itecii  re- 
showing  the  early  ]x-rio<l  of  the  iutrotUicrd  into  Italy, 
lievival  at  which  the  nitiking  of 
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Chrysolite  takes  its  nanie  from  tlie  Greek  crisis,  gold,  and  oletus, 
entire,  i.  e.  all  golden,  llie  Ethiopian  kind  is  fiorj-  in  the  morn- 
ing. golden  by  day.  (Here  the  inodi'm  tojuiz  is  clearly  intended.) 
Set  in  gold  and  woni  on  the  left  hiuid  it  drives  away  the  demons 
of  the  night,  also  terrore  and  gloomy  visions.  Its  chief  virtue  is 
to  avail  against  the  spells  of  detestable  hags,  and  to  overthrow  all 
their  witchcrafts.  If  l>ored  through  and  strung  on  an  ass's  hair 
it  is  of  more  ]X)teney  in  expelling  devils,  mid  if  hold  in  the  hand 
cools  the  burning  heat  of  fevers. 

darafromeits,  a yellow  stone,  with  reddish  sjxits  like  the  skin  of 
a roe,  ha-s  the  virtue  of  making  the  wearer  invincible,  wherefore 
Achilles  .always  carried  it  alxmt  with  him.  The  people  of  the 
East  make  their  sword-hilts  of  this  stone,  that  they  may  never  lie 
without  it  in  battle,  ('lliis  is  the  Gagjit  Homaius,  or  Greek  Jet  of 
the  Arabians.) 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  was  the  Eiparean  stone, 
which  gave  the  power  of  nnders-taiuling  the  Imiguage  of  birds  and 
beasts  after  the  performance  of  certain  rites,  thus  deserilx'd  by 
Orpheus  (v.  C85)  ; 

“ Dolon, 

My  kindness  to  requite,  a present  brought. 

The  Lipanean  stone  with  virtues  fraught. 

Which  erst  his  sire,  directed  by  my  lore. 

Envoy  to  Memnon,  from  Assyria  bore  ; 

More  precious  far  than  gold  the  prize  he  gained. 

From  leaiTied  Magians  with  rich  gifts  obtained. 

Treasure  my  w'oixls  in  thy  believing  heart 
Whilst  1 my  own  experieneo  thus  impart. 

Firet  shouldst  thou  to  the  bhsxlless  altiir  haste 
On  which  no  living  victim  must  lx>  placed  ; 

With  pious  hjmns  to  radiant  Phoebus  call, 

And  EaiUi,  great  Mother,  giving  saick  to  all. 

Next  melt  this  stone  within  the  rising  flame 
Whose  islorous  fumes  the  long-<liawn  dragon  tame. 

Tliese,  as  they  mark  the  vajxiur  mount  on  high, 

Fortli  issuing  from  their  holes  towards  it  fly, 

And  hastening  onward  in  a long  army 
Tlie  altar  seek  nor  shun  the  light  of  day. 
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There  let  three*  yimths  robed  in  white  vestments  stand. 
Each  bear  n sword  two-edged  in  his  luuid, 
jVnd  seize  tlmt  smike  which  nearest  to  the  blaze 
Sniffing  the  fumes  his  spotted  coils  displays  : 

Then  cut  his  body,  us  ho  slaughtered  lies. 

Into  nine  portions  all  of  equal  size. 

Three,  of  all-seeing  Sol  the  portions  call, 

•And  three  of  Eiirth,  the  mother  of  \is  all ; 

.iVnd  three  the  portions  of  the  goddess  dread, 

The  omniscient  pn)phetess,  th’  unsullied  maid. 

Next,  place  the  jM>rtions  in  a bhsid-red  bowl 
And  add  the  gift  of  I’alhw  to  the  whole ; 

The  niddy  liquor  of  the  jolly  god, 

.And  sparkling  sidt  th’  attendant  of  our  fotal ; 

And,  brought  from  foreign  lands,  the  j>ung(*nt  spice. 
Rough-coated,  black,  and  of  enormous  price ; 

All  other  condiments  which  servo  to  excite 
The  doiTu.ant  powein  of  jaded  appetite. 

Whilst  seethes  the  caldron  o’er  the  trijxjd’s  flame 
Invoke  each  gislhead  by  his  secret  name  ; 

Full  well  the  powers  alx)ve  are  pleased  to  hear 
Their  mystic  names  rise  with  the  muttered  prayer. 
Pray  that  Megaera,  aye  contriving  hurt, 

Far  fro;u  the  bubbling  caldron  they  avert. 

Rut  that  tlie  Sjiirit  from  the  fount  of  light 
Lqsjn  the  sacred  portions  wing  his  flight. 

AVhen  boiled  the  flesh,  the  solemn  feast  propari.*. 

But  off  the  triiKsl  each  must  cat  his  shanr. 

All  that  is  left,  let  earth  close  cover  o’er, 

'Plien  on  the  hallowed  spot  libations  pour — 

Milk,  and  the  ruddy  wine,  and  flagrant  oil, 

With  these  combine  the  bee-hive’s  flowery  spoil  : 

And  last  with  chaplets  woven  from  tlio  boughs 
Dear  to  the  virgin-goddess  crown  your  brows. 

Nor  lot  it  shame  you,  though  in  open  day, 

Stripped  of  your  robes  to  take  your  homeward  way ; 
Nor  once  turn  back  as  from  the  place  ye  come, 

But  with  your  eyes  bent  forward  hasten  homo  ; 
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And  if  a tnivollar  meet  you  a«  ye  go, 

IJewaro  no  greeting  on  him  ye  bestow ; 

But  offered  to  tlie  gods  on  your  retuni 
Let  fragrant  spices  on  their  altars  bum. 

These  rites  perfonued  : all  future  things  1 know — 

W hat  airy  birds  by  all  their  warblings  show  ; 

What  beasts  of  prey  as  througli  the  woods  they  prowl 
Denote  while  answering  witli  responsive  howl.” 

Lyiicitnus  is  of  tliree  kinds ; one  fiery,  like  a Caibunele,  another 
dark  siiffron,  the  third  green.  They  come  from  Gennany,  and 
cure  the  colic,  jaundice,  and  king’s-evil. 

Liyurins  is  like  the  Alectorius,  and  attracts  straws.  It  cutes 
pains  in  the  Ixiwels,  fliises,  jaundice,  and  shaqtens  the  sight : 
hence  by  some  physiciiuis  it  is  used  in  eye-sjilves.  (This  name 
is  evidently  a corruption  of  I,yiicuriuin,  and  means  some  kind  of 
.largoon  or  .Jacinth.) 

Xicohix,  if  of  gootl  colour,  has  a blue  surface,  and  the  under 
part  bl.ack  ; sometimes  it  is  entirely  black.  Some  consider  it  to 
lx>  a kind  of  Calcedony.  It  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the 
Greek  (Nn-oXaoc).  Its  virtue  is  to  render  the  wearer  victorious, 
and  beloved  by  his  jtcoplo.  (Here  wo  may  notice  the  early  use 
of  the  name  Nicolo  for  this  stone,  and  its  strange  derivation  from 
the  Greek  to  suit  the  virtue  ascribed  to  it,  iis  if  it  meant  Victor  of 
Nations.  It  is  curious  that  Camillo,  both  in  this  place  and  in 
speaking  of  the  Sapphire  and  Turquois,  Jiscs  /aras  as  synonymous 
with  calestis,  azure.  Hence  the  German,  Blau.) 

OjHil  is  good  against  all  disejises  of  the  eyes,  and  preserves  and 
strengthens  the  sight.  It  is  not  unfitting  to  ascribe  so  many 
prtqiertios  to  this  stone,  which  shows  itself  the  partaker  of  the 
colours  and  nature  of  so  many  different  gems.  (The  most  extra- 
vagant laudation  ever  passed  iijion  any  gem  is  to  be  found  in 
the  description  of  an  Opal  given  by  Petrus  Arlensis,  writing  in 
ItllO,  whose  words  arc  ns  follows:— “ The  various  colours  in  the 
Opal  tend  greatly  to  the  delectation  of  the  sight ; nay,  more,  they 
have  the  very  greatest  efficjiey  in  cheering  the  heart  and  the  in- 
ward parts,  and  specially  rejoice  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  One 
in  particular  came  into  my  hands,  in  which  such  Ixauty,  lovcli- 
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ness,  uml  grace  shone  forth,  that  it  could  truly  boast  that  it 
forcibly  drew  all  other  gems  to  itsolf,  while  it  surprised,  asto- 
nished, and  held  captive,  without  e.scapo  or  intermission,  tho 
hearts  of  all  who  beheld  it.  It  was  of  the  size  of  a filbert,  and 
clasped  in  the  claws  of  a golden  eagle  wrought  with  wonderful 
art,  and  had  such  vivid  and  various  colours  tlmt  all  the 
beauty  of  the  heavens  might  bo  viewed  within  it.  Grace 
wont  out  from  it,  majesty  shot  forth  from  its  almost  divine  sjilen- 
dour.  It  sent  forth  such  bright  and  piercing  rays  that  it  struck 
terror  into  all  beholders.  In  a word,  it  bestowed  upon  tho 
wearer  the  qualities  grarited  by  Nature  to  itself,  for  by  an  in- 
visible dart  it  penetrated  the  souls  and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all 
who  saw  it ; appalled  all  hearts,  however  bold  and  courageous  ; in 
fine,  it  filled  with  trembling  tho  bodies  of  the  by-standeia,  and 
forced  them  by  a fatal  impulse  to  love,  honour,  and  woiship  it. 
1 have  seen,  1 have  felt,  I call  God  to  witness,  of  a trutli  such  a 
stone  is  to  Ire  valued  at  an  inestimable  amount !”) 

Ohtalmiiis,  said  by  some  to  bo  a stone  of  many  colours,  is  of 
wonderful  virtue  in  presor\’ing  the  eyes  from  all  complaints  : it 
sharpens  the  sight  of  tho  wearer,  but  clouds  that  of  the  by- 
standers so  that  they  cannot  see  lum,  if  it  bo  set  with  a liay-leaf 
under  it,  and  with  tho  proper  incanfirticn— a most  admirable 
property ! 

OkitoMus  is  a smaller  stone  tlian  the  Echites,  but  like  it  rottles 
inwanlly;  it  is  smooth  to  tho  touch  and  esisily  broken.  If  dis- 
solved in  tho  juice  of  tho  herb  Ocyma  (basil),  and  tho  blood  of  an 
Okiteris  (swift),  and  a head  of  Omui  and  a little  water,  this  mix- 
ture set  in  a ghiss  vessel  will  be  able  to  give  a proof  of  its  virtue. 
For  if  you  dip  your  fingers  therein  and  so  anoint  the  strongest 
wood,  metal,  or  stone,  you  will  immediately  break  it. 

Quirinns  is  a magical  stone  found  in  the  nest  of  the  Ibxipoe  ; it 
has  tho  virtue  that  if  placed  on  the  breast  of  a person  asleep  it 
will  force  him  to  confess  his  crimes. 

The  origin  and  tho  vii-tues  of  tho  Coral  are  thus  given  by- 
Orpheus  in  one  of  the  most  poetical  passiiges  of  his  work 
(v.  605) 

" The  Coral  too,  in  Terseus’  story  famed, 

.\gninst  the  scorpion  is  for  virtue  niuned  ; 
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This  also  a sure  remedy  will  bring 
For  murd’rous  asps,  and  blunt  their  fatal  sting. 
Above  all  gems  in  potency ’t  is  raised 
]5y  bright-liaircd  PhoDbus,  and  its  virtues  praised  ; 
For  in  its  growth  it  shews  a wondrous  change — 
True  is  the  story  though  tliou  ’It  deem  it  strange. 
A plant  at  first  it  springs  not  from  the  gituind, 
Tlio  nurse  of  plants,  but  in  the  decj>s  profound. 
Like  a green  slirub  it  lifts  its  floweiy  head 
Midst  weeds  and  mosses  of  old  Ocean’s  Ix-d. 

But  when  old  age  its  withering  stem  invades. 
Nipped  by  the  brine  its  venhint  foliage  fades  ; 

It  floats  amid  the  deptlis  of  Ocean  tossed, 

Till  roaring  waves  expel  it  on  the  coast. 

I’hcn  in  the  moment  tliat  it  hreathes  the  air 
They  say,  who ’ve  seen  it,  tlmt  it  hardens  there. 
For  as  by  frost  congeal’d  and  solid  grown, 
nie  plant  is  stiffened  into  perfect  stone ; 

And  in  a moment  in  the  finder’s  hands 
Late  a soft  branch,  a flint3'  coral  stands. 

Yet  still  the  shntb  its  pristine  shape  retains. 

Still  spread  its  branches,  still  the  fruit  remains. 

A sweet  delight  to  every  gazer's  ej’e. 

My  heart  its  aspect  fills  with  speechless  joy. 

My  longing  gaze  its  beautj'  never  tires 
But  j'et  the  prodigj’  with  awe  inspires. — 

'Though  to  the  legend  I full  credit  give. 

Scarce  do  I hope  it  credence  will  receive : 

But  j-et  to  men,  1 ween,  no  Ij'ing  fume 
Has  sung  tlie  terrors  of  the  Gorgon’s  name  ; 

No  idle  bile  the  font  of  Perseus,  high 
On  airy  wings  careering  through  the  sky. 

Or  how  the  hero  slow  ’neath  Atlas’  rocks 
'The  dire  Medusa  tressed  with  snakj-  locks  ; 
Monster  invincible,  with  eyes  of  Hell, 

F atal  to  all  on  whom  her  glances  fell ; 

Who  under  that  intolenible  eye 
To  marble  statues  stiffen  as  they  die. 
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E 'en  Pallas  sbniiik,  iudomitable  Maid. 

To  meet  the  terrors  of  that  look  afraid ; 

And  warned  her  brother  of  the  golden  glaive 
To  avert  his  eyes  as.he  the  death-blow  gave. 

Hence  by  a wile  ho  won  the  monster’s  head, 

And  severed  from  the  neck  her  serpents  dn^ad, 

And  stealing  from  behind,  wiUi  crafty  skill. 

Drew  round  her  nook  tlio  curved  Cylleniau  steel. 
Though  slain  the  Gorgon,  yet  her  fijce  retain.s 
Its  ancient  terrors,  and  its  force  remains. 

And  many'  yet  were  fated  through  its  might 
Tlic  realms  to  enter  of  eternal  night. 

Dripping  w’ith  blood  the  hero  seeks  the  shore ; 

And  while  he  cleanses  from  his  hands  the  gore. 

Still  wann,  still  quivering,  lays  his  trophy  down 
On  the  green  sea-woods  all  around  him  strowni. 

Whilst,  tired  by  toil  and  by  his  weary  way, 

Ilis  limbs  he  strengthens  in  the  cofding  sea, 

I’resHcd  ’neath  the  head  the  plants  u|3on  the  shore 
Soaked  by  the  stream,  grow  drunk  wth  dripping  gore. 
The  nishing  breezes,  thjughters  of  the  flt)od. 

Upon  the  lioughs  congeal  the'clotted  blood. 

And  so  congeal  they  seem  a real  stone  ; 

Nor  only  seem,  to  real  stone  they  are  grown. 

What,  of  its  softness  thotigh  no  trace  remains, 

TTie  withered  plant  its  pristine  form  retains : 

Tinged  by  the  blood  that  from  the  trophy  flows. 
Instead  of  green,  with  blushing  red  it  glows. 

Struck  with  surjniso  the  dauntless  hero  stares. 

E'en  wise  Minerva  his  amazement  shares. 

And  tliiit  her  brother’s  fame  may  last  for  aye 
Gives  lasting  virtue  to  the  coral  spray'. 

Ever  its  ancient  nature  thus  to  clmnge. 

She  next  endows  tlie  stone  with  iniluenee  strange  ; 

For  to  the  gem  protective  force  she  lent 
To  guard  mankind  on  toilsome  journeys  bent ; 

Whether  by  land  their  weary  way  they  keej). 

Or  brave  in  ships  the  jK-rils  of  the  deep  ; 
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Of  furious  Mars  to  ’scape  the  lightning  sword, 

Or  murderous  onslauglit  of  the  robber  horde ; 

Or  when  vexed  Kerens  tosses  all  his  waves, 

The  jx)tent  Coral  trembling  sailors  gaves. 

If  they  with  vows  the  warlike,  blue-eyed  Maid, 

Invoke,  and  claim  in  deep  distress  her  aid. 

The  hid  pollution  which  brings  ruin  down 
On  all  the  house,  e ’en  to  its  lord  unknown. 

All  baleful  practice  wrought  by  sorcorj'  dire 
Against  thy  weal  when  envious  foes  conspire  ; 

For  all  these  evils  by  benignant  heaven, 

'Ilie  (.'oral  surest  antidote  is  given. 

Pound  this,  and  mix  it  when  thou  sowest  thy  grain 
It  shall  avert  all  damage  from  the  plain ; 

The  drought  which  parches  with  destruction  sore 
The  milky  juices  of  the  swelling  ear ; 

The  million  darts  which,  flung  by  driving  hail. 

With  hojicless  wound  thy  smiling  crops  assail ; 

Destructive  insects  too  it  scares  away. 

The  caterpillars’  troop,  the  wonns’  array  ; 

Tlie  rust  which,  falling  on  thy  corn  from  high. 

Reddens  the  car,  and  bunis  its  substance  diy ; 

The  host  of  flies,  the  locust's  countless  swanus. 

E’en  Jove’s  dread  lightnings  from  thy  hmd  it  charms; 

Such  honour  pays  ho  to  the  glorious  deed 
Of  his  great  son,  and  grants  the  worthy  meed. 

And  this,  retiuming  from  earth’s  furthest  shore, 

Ilis  choicest  boon  to  m.an  sage  Hermes  bore : 

But  thou,  still  mindfid  of  the  powerful  charm. 

Drink  this  in  wine  and  murderous  asps  disarm.” 

Amber  has  the  same  virtues  as  Jet,  but  in  a higher  degree.  It 
is  a preservative  against  all  complaints  of  the  throat,  for  which 
reason  the  ancients  made  their  women  and  children  wear  amber 
necklaces.  If  placed  upon  the  left  breast  of  your  wife  when  she 
is  asleep,  it  will  force  her  to  confess  all  the  naughty  things  she 
has  committed.  Its  fumes  drive  away  venomous  animals.  If 
you  wish  to  know  whclher  a woman  has  been  delsiuchcd,  steep 
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ambor  in  water  for  tlirou  days  and  initko  lier  drink  the  water : if 
she  is  unchaste  she  will  be  immediately  forced  to  void  it, 

Selenites,  Moonstone,  sympathises  with  the  waning  moon,  its 
colour  increasing  or  diminishing  as  the  moon  waxes  or  wanes. 
During  the  increase  of  the  moon  its  virtue  is  to  cure  consump- 
tion. During  her  wane  it  hath  wonderful  potency,  causing 
jieople  to  predict  future  events.  If  washed  in  water  and  the 
water  biken  in  the  mouth,  if  you  think  on  future  events,  whether 
they  arc  to  happen  or  not : if  they  must  happen,  they  will  be  so 
fixed  in  your  mind,  that  it  will  bo  impossible  for  you  to  forget  them  ; 
but  if  they  are  not  fated  to  take  place  they  will  immediately 
vanish  away  from  the  mind. 

Tnpazius,  a gem  of  golden  colour  tending  to  green,  and  of  very 
great  lustre  (tho  Peridot).  Tbo  Oriental  kind  despises  the  file; 
the  Occidental,  of  a gi'eener  hue,  yields  to  it.’  If  thrown  into 
boiling  water  tho  water  cools  immediately  ; hence  this  gem  cools 
lust,  culms  madness  and  attacks  of  frenzy,  cures  tho  piles,  augments 
wealth,  averts  sudden  death,  and  gives  favour  with  tho  great. 

Turqaois  is  useful  for  riders.  As  long  as  one  wears  it  bis  horse 
will  not  tire,  nor  throw  him.  It  is  also  good  for  the  eyes  and 
averts  accidents. 

ffydrinus,  called  also  Serpentine,  is  g(sid  against  rheumatism 
and  all  complaints  arising  from  excess  of  moisture.  It  restores 
dropsical  persons  to  health,  if  they  stand  in  the  sun,  holding  it  in 
the  hand,  for  three  hours,  as  it  makes  them  discluirge  all  the 
water  in  tho  fonn  of  a very  stinking  sweat.  But  great  care  must 
Ix^  had  in  using  it,  as  it  extracts  not  meiely  the  foreign  molsttiro 
but  also  the  natural  and  radical  moisttire  of  the  body.  'I'aken 
inwanlly  it  cures  tho  stone,  and  venomous  bites,  likewise  it 
drives  away  serpents. 

Zunmno  lazuli,  or  Zemech,  or  Lapis-lazrdi,  called  for  its  beauty 
/((/(if  calestis  and  stellatus,  as  prepared  by  physicians,  cures  melan- 
choly. From  this  also  is  made  tho  colour  called  Azure  Ultra- 
marine. 

Zuizia,  so  called  from  tho  place  of  its  discovery,  is  black,  white. 


* This  is  an  exact  defiiiition  of  anil  yellower  Chrysolite,  and  the 
the  dificrcncc  between  the  harder  seifter  and  greener  Peridot. 
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ami  other  colours  mixed  together.  It  renders  the  wearer  liti- 
gious, and  makes  him  see  terrible  things  in  his  sleep. 

Camillo,  though  copj’ing  Marbodus,  mentions  for  the  first  time 
of  any  author  I know,  tlie  name  iSapphirine  as  applied  to  the 
llyainnth.  Like  .Marlxrdus,  lie  divides  the  Jaeinthus  into  tliree 
classes — the  Citrini,  of  lemon  colour;  the  Granatici,  of  the  colour 
of  the  pomegranate  flower;  and  the  Veneti,  of  a sky-blue,  which 
feel  colder  in  the  mouth  than  the  other  two  soids,  and  are  also 
called  JVater-ffaiis,  Aquatici.  (The  French  still  call  the  pide 
Sapphire,  Saphir  d’eau.)  Some  also  added  a variety  named  Sap- 
phirino  ; and  this  was  consideiod  the  best,  Ireing  of  a brilliant  and 
cccrulean  colour.  TTie  Citrini  .showed  a slight  tinge  of  rod.  The 
Veneti  were  the  least  valuable  of  all,  having  a little  red  mixtsl 
with  a faint  lemon  colour;  but  yet  they  were  the  hardest  of  all, 
and  could  scarcely  be  cut  by  the  Diamond.  Tliis  description  shows 
a strange  confusion  of  some  sorts  of  pale  Sapphires  with  Balais 
and  Spinel  Rubies,  Oriental  Topazes,  and  in  fact  all  the  varieties 
of  tlie  precious  Conmdum,  all  added  to  Uio  blue  Ilyacintli  of  the 
Romans,  which  wc  see  in  tliis  passage  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Sapphiriuus,  or  azure,  which  aftenvards  became  its  solo  designation. 

GEMS  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

In  St.  John’s  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  walls  of  the 
City  arc  built  out  of  twelve  courses  of  precious  stones.  These 
are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  gems  in  the  High 
I’riest’s  breastplate,  us  one  would  have  naturally  exjrected 
from  so  truly  Hebrew  a writer,  but  according  to  their  various 
shinies  of  colour,  in  the  following  succession,  beginning  from 
the  foundation: — 

1.  .Jaspis,  dark  opaque  green. 

2.  Sapphinis,  Lapis-lazuli,  ojiaquo  blue. 

3.  Chalcedoii,  an  Emerald  of  a greenish  blue. 

4.  Smaragdus,  bright  transparent  green. 

a.  Sardonyx,  white  and  red. 

ti.  Sardius,  bright  red. 
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7.  Chrysolite,  our  Topaz,  bright  j'ellow. 

R.  Ilon  l,  bluish  green. 

9.  Topazion,  or  Peridot,  yellowish  green. 

10.  Chrysoprasns,'  a darker  shade  of  the  same  colour. 

11.  Ilyacinthus,  Sapphii-o,  sky-blue. 

12.  Amethystus,  violet. 

This  arrangement  of  eolonrs  is  not  taken  from  that  of  the 
rainbow,  the  order  of  wliich  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  purple,  violet.  This  minute  acquaintanee  with  the 
nicest  shades  of  colour  of  the  precious  stones  will  strike  the 
reader  with  the  greater  force  if  he  should  endeavour  to 
arrange  from  memoiy,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  own  casual 
knowlctlge,  twelve  gems,  or  even  a smaller  number,  accxirding 
to  their  respective  tints.  lie  will  find  his  attempt  result  in 
error,  unless  he  has  had  a long  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  Tliis  image,  however,  of  the  Holy  City 
built  of  precious  stones  is  not  original,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
prayer  of  Tobias  (certainly  a much  older  composition  than 
the  Ajwcalypse,  whatever  may  bo  its  date).  In  our  vei-sion  it 
stands  thus : — “ Jerusalem  shall  bo  built  up  of  emeralds, 
sapphire,  and  all  precious  stones  ; her  walls,  and  towers,  and 
battlements  of  most  lino  gold  ....  The  streets  of  Jerusalem 
shall  be  paved  with  carbuncle,  l>eryl,  and  stones  of  Ophir.” 

8t.  John  frequently  alludes  elsewhere  to  the  colours  of 
gems  in  a very  technical  manner.  “ He  that  sat  on  the 
great  throne”  was  like  the  Ja.sjiis  and  the  Sardius,  and 
crowned  by  a rainbow  like  the  Smaragdus ; and  the  light  of 
the  City  is  like  a “ very  precious  stone,  a jaspis  crystallizc<l,” 
that  is,  the  green  of  the  Jirsper,  brilliant  and  transparent  as 
crystal,  by  which  he  probably  means  to  express  the  true 
Emerald.  Such  allusions,  such  exact  knowledge  of  points 

• Chrysoiirasu*  is  prok.iljly  an  understood  it,  by  which  substitution 
error  for  Cl»ryKO|ift8ton,  .a  dark  blue  all  the  shades  of  bluf  will  f(»llow  each 
studded  witii  gold,  as  Marbodus  has  other. 
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only  to  Ix)  acquired  by  j>er8ons  dealing  in  such  articles,  or 
otherwise  obliged  to  acquire  a te<‘hnical  knowledge  of  then), 
could  not  have  been  found  m a Galilean  fisherman,  unless  we 
choose  to  cut  the  knot  with  tl)e  sword  of  verbal  insjiiration. 
Here  then  may  be  another  argument  in  support  of  tlie 
oj)inion  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  John  Thcologiis 
were  two  different  persons.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
wTiter  could  have  had  in  view  any  tradition  derived  from  the 
Persians  (the  former  masters  of  his  native  country),  of  the 
seven  concentric  walls  of  Eebutana,  coloured  in  the  following 
order — black,  white,  red,  blue,  yellow,  silver,  gold,  which 
jwobably  had  reference  to  the  several  planets,  so  important  in 
the  religious  system  of  the  Chaldees.  The  twelve  colours 
were  no  doubt  intended  to  have  some  fancifid  analogy  to 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes ; but  Jlarbodus  ingeniously 
applies  them  to  the  several  virtues  of  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  following  poem,  of  which  I give  the 
original,  as  an  interesting  exani{)le  of  mediroval  Latin  verse. 

MARBODI  REDOXEN.SIS  EPISCOPI, 

Prosa  de  xil  lApIdibiu  prcliusis  In  fandamciito  Clviutis  ptwitis. 

Gives  cailestis  patriaj  Rcgi  Ucgiim  concinite 
Q)ii  8)ipremu8  cst  opifex  civilatie  Uranicas, 

In  cujus  odificio  consistit  Iibk;  fiimlatio. 

Sapphires  habet  sjieciem  cselcsti  tlirono  siinilem, 

Debignat  cor  simplioinm  spe  corta  pnustolantiiira 
Quorum  vita  et  moribuB  rcfulget  ot  virtutibus. 

Jaspis  colore  viridi  pitefert  viiwem  fidei, 

Quae  in  perfectis  omnibus  nunquam  marccscit  penitus, 

Cujus  forli  prmsidio  resistitur  diabolo. 

Pallensque  Galoe<lonius  ignis  habet  effigiom  : 

Subrutilat  in  publico,  fulgorom  ibit  in  nubilo. 

Virtutem  fert  fidelimu  occulte  faraulantium. 
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Smarogdiis  virons  nimium  dat  lumen  oleaginum ; 

Eat  Fidos  integerrima  otl  omno  bontim  patiila 
Quae  minquam  scit  deficoro  a pietatis  opere. 

Sardonyx  couatat  tricolor,  homo  fortur  interior, 
Quern  deiiigrat  humilitas,  per  quern  alljescit  castitaa. 
Ad  honostatis  cumnlum  nibet  quoque  martj-rium. 

Sanlius  est  pnnicens  enjus  color  sanguineus 
Decus  ostondit  martyrum  rite  agonizantium, 

Est  soxtus  in  catalogo ; Crueis  hmret  mysterio. 

Aurioolor  Clirj'solitus  scintillat  velut  clibjuius. 
Praitendit  mores  hominum  jierfccto  eapientium 
Qui  septiformis  Gratia;  sacro  splendcscit  jubare. 

Bcrj’llus  est  lympliaticus  ut  sol  in  aqua  limpidus, 
Figurat  vota  mentium  ingenio  sagacium. 

Quo  niiigis  libet  mysticum  sacnc  quietis  ostium. 

Topazius  quo  oarior  eo  est  pretiosior ; 

Exstat  colorc  grisoo ' nitore  ot  aitherio 
Contcmplativaj  solidum  vita;  prajstat  oflicium. 

Chrysoprasus  purpureum  iinitatur  concilium  ; 

Est  intus  tinctus  aureis  miscello  quodam  guttulis 
Hajc  ost  porfocta  Caritas  quam  nulla  stemit  feritas. 

Jacintbus  est  coemleus  coloro  medioximus, 

Cujus  decora  facies  mutatur  ut  temperies 
Vitam  signat  angclicara  discretiono  pneditam. 

Amethystus  prsecipuus  decoro  violacciLs ; 

Flammas  eraittit  aurcas  notulasque  purjnireas, 
Prastendit  cor  humilinm  < hristo  commorientium. 

Hi  pretiosi  lapides  carnales  signant  homines, 
Colonim  est  varietas  virtutum  multiplicilas ; 

Ilis  qui  cunque  floruerit  concivis  esse  poterit. 

Jerusalem  pticifera  haec  tibi  sunt  fundaminca ; 

Felix,  Deo  ct  proxima,  qua;  te  daretur  anima  1 
Gustos  tuarum  turrium  non  dormit  in  perpotuum. 


' Oriseo  for  Chryseo,  golden. 
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Concede  nobis  Agio  Rex  civitatis  cuolicaj 
I’ost  cursnm  vit«e  labilis  consortium  in  superis, 

Inter  sanctorum  ngmina  cantemus  til)i  cantica. 

The  following  passages  of  this  author  (which  are  appended 
in  the  original  MS.  to  the  above  poem)  are  curious,  as 
showing  that  tho  art  of  engraving  upon  gems  was  still  prac- 
tised in  his  age,  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
unless  we  suppose  that  he  had  transcribed  these  rules  from 
some  more  ancient  writer. 

Tho  Calcedony  if  blest  and  tied  round  the  neck  cures  lunatics. 
Moreover,  he  that  w'ears  it  will  never  be  drowned  or  tempest- 
tossed.  It  also  makes  the  wearer  beautiful,  faithful,  strong,  and 
successful  in  all  things.  One  ought  to  engrave  upon  it  Mars 
armed,  and  a virgin  robed,  wrapped  in  a vestment  and  holding 
a laurel  branch ; with  a perpetual  blessing. 

Aristotle,  in  his  book  on  gems,  says  that  an  Emerald  hung  from 
the  neck,  or  worn  on  the  finger,  protects  against  danger  of  tlie 
falling  sickness.  AVc  therefore  command  noblemen,  that  it  bo 
hanged  alx)ut  the  necks  of  their  children  that  they  fall  not  into 
this  complaint,  'llio  Emerald  is  approved  in  all  kinds  of  divina- 
tion, in  every  business  if  worn  it  increases  its  owner’s  import- 
ance lK>th  in  presence  and  in  speech. 

A Sard  of  tho  weight  of  twenty  groins  of  barley,  if  hung  round 
tho  neck  or  worn  on  the  finger,  the  wearer  shall  not  have  terrible 
or  disagreeable  dreams,  and  shall  have  no  fear  of  incantations  or 
of  witchcraft. 

'I’ho  lleryl  is  a laige  and  transparent  stone.  Engrave  upon  it 
a lobster  and  under  its  legs  a raven,  and  put  under  the  gem  a 
vervain  leaf  enclosed  in  a little  plate  of  gold  ; it  being  conse- 
crated and  worn,  makes  the  wearer  conqueror  of  all  bad  things, 
and  gives  protection  against  all  diseases  of  the  eyes.  And  if  you 
put  this  atone  in  water,  and  give  this  water  to  one  to  drink,  it 
cures  stoppige  of  tho  breath  and  hiccups,  imd  dispels  pains  of 
the  liver.  It  is  useful  to  be  worn,  and  ho  that  hath  this  gem 
upon  him  shall  Ijo  victorious  in  battle  over  all  his  foes.  It  is 
found  in  India  like  unto  tho  Emerald,  but  of  a jialer  cast.  (I 
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may  hero  observe  that  the  lobster,  with  the  bird  coriiiccia  beneath 
him,  is  the  Oriental  device  of  a scorpion  seizing  a bird  in  his 
claw.s ; with  two  stars  in  the  field,  one  of  these  mhigli,  of  apjsi- 
rently  Sassunian  work  on  a large  Sardonyx,  was  once  in  my  pos- 
session. The  perpetual  flow  of  pilgrims  to  the  East  must  have 
made  these  astrological  gems  familiar  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  that 
age.) 

The  Sard  is  good  to  be  worn,  and  makes  the  person  beloved 
by  women  ; engrave  upon  it  a vine  and  ivy  twining  round  it. 

The  Casteis  (Callais,  Turquois)  is  good  for  liberty,  for  he  that 
hath  consecrated  it  and  dul}-  performed  all  things  necossarj-  to 
bo  done  in  it  shall  obtain  liberty.  It  is  fitting  to  perfect  the 
stone  when  you  have  got  it,  in  this  manner.  Engrave  upon  it  a 
beetle,  then  a man  standing  under  it ; afterwards  lot  it  be  bored 
through  its  length  and  set  on  a gold  fibula  (swivel)  ; then  being 
blest  and  set  in  an  adorned  and  prepared  place,  it  wdll  show  forth 
the  glory  which  God  hath  given  it. 


MAGICAL  SIGILLA. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  days  of  Pliny  (thougli  he  loses 
no  opportunity  of  laugliing  at  the  superstition),  the  Magi 
ascribed  extraordinary  and  supernatural  properties  to  gems, 
and  to  various  figures  engraved  upon  them.  As  civilization 
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declined,  these  notions  came  more  and  more  into  vogue, 
80  that  even  a learned  physician,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  re- 
commends the  wearing  of  the  intaglio  of  Hercules  strangling 
the  Nemean  lion,  as  a charm  against  the  colic ; and  such 
intagli  do  occur  inscribed  on  the  back  with  four  Ks,  to  make 
a-ssurance  doubly  sure.  Gnostic  stones  frequently  present 
inscrij)tions  specifying  the  part  of  the  body  they  were  in- 
tended to  protect  from  malignant  influences,  os  tpuXaiflv 
uym  <TTopi*x'”  “Preserve  in  health  the  chest  of 

Proclus ; ” as  well  as  the  others  of  a more  general  character 
already  noticed,  praying  Abraxas  lao  to  protect  the  wearer 
from  every  evil  spirit.  A stone  thus  inscribed  was  called 
AvoteXeitiu.*,  “an  influence,”  a word  originally  signifying  the 
influence  of  the  stars  on  man’s  destiny ; hence,  n AwoteXeo- 
M*TixT),  the  name  for  astrology  in  classic  wTiters ; and  the 
same  word  is  corrupted  into  our  talisman^  As  the  spirits  of 
the  Gnostic  mythology  presided  over  tlio  planets,  their  re- 
presentations exerted  their  proper  influence  on  the  wearers 
of  the  gems,  and  thus  the  word  came  to  signify  exclusively 
the  magic  stone  itself.  Marbodus,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
has  already  greatly  improved  ujion  Pliny’s  list  of  wonder- 
working gems,  and  their  sigilla,  or  intagli ; but  the  suc- 
cee<ling  ages,  from  the  perpetual  intercourse  of  Eurojwans 
with  the  Arabian  schools,  (from  wliich  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  useful  sciences,  as  medicine,  chemistry,  and  mathematics, 
not  to  mention  astrology  and  alchemy,  was  again  introduced 
into  the  West) ; these  next  four  centuries  brought  the  science 
of  talismans  to  perfection,  and  laid  down  exactly  what  was 
the  virtue  of  each  particular  representation  to  be  found 
engraved  on  each  particular  kind  of  gem.  The  received 
doctrine  on  this  subject  is  clearly  enunciated  by  Camillo 
Leonardo,  in  his  Speculum  Lapidum,  dedicated  to  Cesare 
Borgia,  ir>03,  of  whose  Tliird  Book  I subjoin  a summary,  as  it 
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will  frequently  serve  to  explain  the  legends  accompanying 
many  antique  intagli,  set  in  jewellery  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  the  value  then  placed  upon  many  stones, 
quite  irrespective  of  their  beauty  or  workmanship.  These 
“ stones  of  virtue  ” were  believed  to  have  been  engraved  in 
the  “ times  of  the  Israelites,”  a notion  no  doubt  grounded 
upon  the  Hebrew  words  so  frequent  on  the  Gnostic  intagli ; 
those  of  the  Eoman  times  are  only  “ voluntariae,”  or  fancy 
subjects,  and  have  no  other  influence  than  that  natural  to  the 
gem  itself.  All  things  material  have  a proper  form,  and  are 
subject  to  certain  influences ; stones,  being  material,  derive  a 
virtue  from  a specific  form,  and  are  likewise  subject  to  the 
universal  influence  of  the  planets.  Hence,  if  they  are 
engraved  by  a skilful  person,  under  some  particular  influence, 
they  receive  a certiiin  virtue,  as  if  they  were  endued  witli  life 
through  the  engraving ; just  as  man’s  will  is  free,  yet  it  is 
drawn  by  reason  to  do  some  determinate  thing,  to  which  it 
would  not  be  drawn  if  reason  were  taken  away.  Similarly, 
the  virtue  of  the  gem  is  directed  by  the  engraving  ujx>n  it  to 
a certain  determinate  effect,  to  which  it  was  not  directed 
before  being  engraved.  But  if  the  effect  intended  by  the 
figure  engraved  be  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  natural 
quality  of  the  stone,  its  virtue  will  be  doubled,  and  the  effect 
strengthened.  This  virtue  remains  for  ever,  unless  the  stone 
be  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  figure  totally  destroyed.  For 
the  engraving,  to  bo  efficacious,  must  bo  made  by  “ election ; ” 
that  is,  we  elect  a certain  hour  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
particular  planet  is  strongest,  under  which  we  design  to 
engrave  the  stone,  and  thus,  by  election,  the  planetary 
influence  is  infused  into  the  stone,  and  continues  as  long 
as  the  figure  continues.  For  all  astronomers  agree  that 
the  starry  influences  acting  by  election  are  permanent  in 
all  things.  And  Ptolemy  says,  that  virtue  infused  into  a 
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tiling  at  ita  first  origin  abides  in  tlie  tiling  as  long  ns  itself 
endures. 

Kngravings  are  either  Universal,  or  Particular,  or  Signifi- 
cative of  tlie  virtue  of  the  stone. 

Universal,  arc  such  as  produce  the  same  effect  on  whatever 
stone  they  are  cut;  such  as  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Thus 
Aries,  being  of  a fiery  nature,  induces  heat  on  whatsoever 
kind  of  stone  he  may  be  engraved,  though  this  effect  is  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  the  natural  virtue  of  the  stone  itself. 

Particular,  are  figures  of  the  planets  and  constellations, 
and  also  magical  figiu’es,  since  these  all  tend  to  a particular 
or  determinate  effect. 

Significative  figures  are  of  two  classes,  one  denoting  the 
nature  of  the  stone  by  conjecture,  the  other  denoting  the 
same  virtue,  and  liaving  also  a heavenly  influence  derivwl 
from  a constellation.  For  it  is  indubitable  that  figures  were 
cut  on  the  stones  to  augment  their  potency,  as  well  as  merely 
to  signify  the  nature  of  the  virtue  of  the  stone.  Thu-s  there 
are  several  kinds  of  Agates,  and  on  each  kind  figures  are 
found,  denoting  its  specific  vurtuo.  Thus  the  property  of  the 
Sicilian  Agate  is  to  counteract  the  poison  of  the  viper ; you 
will  therefore  find  engraved  upon  it  the  figure  of  a man 
holding  a viper,  the  quality  of  the  stone  being  thus  denoted 
by  the  figure  it  presents.  Put  if  the  engraving  representetl 
the  Serjieutarins  (Ophiuchus),  a constellation  which  has  the 
virtue  of  resisting  poisons,  then,  by  knowing  the  constellation, 
you  would  recognise  the  virtue  of  the  gem : and  besides,  its 
power  would  be  doubled  by  the  effect  of  the  engraving  upon 
it ; and  this  rule  holds  good  for  all  other  gems. 

Magical  and  necromantic  figures  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  or  to  the  Constellations,  and  there- 
fore their  virtues  arc  only  to  be  discovered  by  persons  versed 
in  these  particular  sciences ; yet  it  is  most  certain  that  the 
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virtue  of  the  figure  may  be  partly  learnt  from  tlie  property  of 
the  stone.  And  as  the  same  stone  often  possesses  different 
properties,  so  figures  are  found  made  up  of  parts  of  different 
animals,  expressive  of  the  various  virtues  of  the  gem  itself." 
This  appears  on  a Jasper  of  my  own,  which  represents  a 
figure  with  the  head  of  a cock,  a Inunaii  body  clad  in 
armour,  a shield  in  one  hand,  a whip  in  the  other,  and 
serj)onts  imstead  of  legs,  all  expressive  of  the  various  virtues 
of  the  Ja.sper,  which  are  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  fevers,  and 
dro|)sies,  check  lust,  prevent  conception,  render  the  wearer 
victorious  and  beloved,  and  stanch  the  flowing  of  blood.  All 
such  figures  are  of  the  greatest  virtue  and  potency. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 

Astrologers  divide  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  into  four 
Trines,  each  composed  of  three,  agreeing  in  their  active  and 
passive  qualities.  They  assign  one  triplet  to  each  of  the 
four  elements,  as  also  a lord  presiding  over  each. 

First  Trine,  of  F’iro ; Aries,  Leo,  Sagittarius,  belongs  to  the 
East.  Its  lords  are  Sol  by  day,  Jupiter  by  night,  Saturn  at  dawn. 
Hence  a gem  engraved  with  any  of  those  signs  is  good  against 
all  cold  di.scases,  as  lethargy,  palsy,  and  dropsy,  and  makes  the 
wearer  eloquent,  ingenious,  and  cheerful,  and  exalts  him  to 
honour  and  dignity'.  The  figure  of  the  Lion  is  the  most  jsitent 
amongst  those,  as  this  sign  is  the  house  of  the  Sun. 

Second  Trine,  of  the  E:»rth ; Taurus,  Virgo,  Capricomus, 
belongs  to  the  South  ; of  a cold  and  dry  nature.  Its  lords  are 
Venus  by’  day,  Luna  by  night.  Mars  at  dawn.  ITieso  figures  are 
good  against  all  hot  and  moist  diseases,  such  as  quinsy  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  blood.  Their  wearers  are  inelined  to  rural  occu- 
prtions  and  the  laying  out  of  gardens  and  vineyards. 

• nils  is  an  iti;:cniou8  explanation  of  the  Chimerae,  or  grylli,  which 
have  t>een  alre.ady  described. 
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ThiRl  Trine,  of  the  Air ; Gemini,  Libra,  Aquarius,  belongs 
to  the  West.  Its  lords  are  Saturn  by  day,  Mercury  by  night, 
Jupiter  at  dawn.  Hence  a gem  engraved  with  one  of  those 
signs  is  good  against  all  cold  and  dry  coni]>laiuts  depending  on 
a melancholy  humour,  such  as  ague,  hydrophobia,  and  loss  of 
momorj’.  From  the  nature  of  the  lords  of  this  triplet,  its  wearers 
are  inclined  to  jiurtice,  friendship,  concord,  and  the  observance 
of  the  laws. 

Fourth  Trine,  of  the  Water  j Cancer,  Scorpio,  Pisces,  belongs 
to  the  Korth ; of  a cold  and  moist  nature.  Its  lords  are  Venus 
by  day.  Mars  by  night,  I.una  at  dawn.  From  its  cold  and  moist 
complexion  it  is  good  against  all  hot  and  dry  diseases,  such  as 
consumption,  inflammation  of  tlie  liver,  and  bilious  complaints. 
Its  wearers  are  inclined  through  the  nature  of  its  lords  to  fickle- 
ness, injustice,  and  lying,  and  it  is  said  that  Scorpio  was  the 
sign  of  Mahomet.  (When  Camillo  was  writing  tliis  he  must 
have  smiled  inwardly  at  the  thought  that  this  Trine  was  cer- 
tainly the  ruling  influence  over  the  career  of  his  redoubtable 
patron,  the  Lord  of  Komagna.) 


Plx^niciAit  MpbuiS  BpottKl  Otijx 


FIGURES  OF  THE  PLANETS. 

1.  Saturn,  engraved  on  a stone,  is  an  old  man  with  a not  very 
bushy  beard,  seated,  and  holding  a scythe.  If  this  figure  be 
found  on  a stone  of  the  same  nature  as  Saturn,  it  renders  the 
wearer  powerful,  and  his  power  will  go  on  increasing. 

2.  Juinler  is  a man  seated  on  a throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
wand,  in  the  other  a globe,  or  an  idol,  or  a crab,  or  a fish,  and 
an  eagle  at  his  feet.  Magiciiins  figure  him  differently,  with  a 
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ram’s  head  and  slender  body,  and  wrinkled  legs.  If  found  on  a 
gem,  especially  a Kabres  (a  kind  of  crystal),  it  secures  success 
in  one’s  wishes,  procures  lovo,  and  exaltation  to  honours. 

3.  3/ars  is  figured  on  gems  in  a variety  of  ways,  sometimes 
holding  a lance,  sometimes  a standard,  also  on  horseback,  but 
always  in  armour.  It  makes  the  wearer  bold  and  successful  in 
whatever  he  undertakes. 

4.  Sol  is  represented  as  the  sun  with  rays,  sometimes  as  a man 
with  long  hair  seated  on  a throne,  sometimes  in  a quadriga,  snr- 
l oiinded  by  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiao.  It  makes  a man  powcrlul, 
fit  to  command,  and  fond  of  hunting,  and  lucky  in  getting 
wealth. 

5.  r«n«.«,  a woman  in  long  robe  and  stole,  and  holding  a laurel 
branch.  It  gives  lightness  in  action,  success  in  busine.ss,  pro- 
tects .against  fear  of  drowning,  and  produces  authority. 

tj.  Metvury,  a slender  man  with  a fine  beard,  but  sometimes 
without  one,  with  winged  sandals  and  caducous,  often  a cock  at 
his  feet,  or  a serpent  beneath  them.  Its  virtue  increases  know- 
ledge and  eloquence,  and  is  of  great  benefit  to  traders. 

7.  Luna  is  variously  figured,  sometimes  ns  a crescent,  less  than 
the  half ; sometimes  as  a maid  in  a car  with  horses,  and  a quiver ; 
or  a nymph  with  quiver,  and  hounds  following  a stag.  This 
image  gives  success  in  embassies,  and  speed  and  facility  in  the 
execution  of  all  business. 

8.  The  JSear  is  represented  by  two  bears  entwined  by  a ser- 
pent, and  is  of  a composite  nature,  for  the  Greater  Hear  belongs 
to  Mars  and  Venus,  the  Les.ser  to  Saturn,  the  Seqicnt  to  Saturn 
and  Mars.  This  engraving  makes  tho  wearer  cautiotis,  crafty, 
and  jiowerful. 

9.  The  Civicn  is  figured  as  a royal  crown  witli  many  stars,  and 
sometimes  as  tho  crowned  head  of  a king.  It  is  phwted  in  the 
North,  in  tho  sign  Sagittarius,  and  is  of  tho  nature  of  Venus  imd 
Mercury.  It  gives  success  and  honour  in  kings’  courts. 

10.  Ifeixnles,  a man  killing  a lion  ; sometimes  a man  with  a 
lion’s  skin  in  his  hand,  or  on  his  shoulders,  with  a club.  It  is 
placed  in  the  North,  in  tho  Scorpion,  and  is  of  tho  nature  of  Mer- 
cury. If  cut  on  a stone  of  similar  virtue,  such  as  the  Agate,  it 
gives  victory  in  pitched  battles. 
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11.  Stcan,  or  Hen,  is  the  figure  of  a swan,  with  wings  spread 
and  neck  bent  back.  Its  place  is  the  North,  and  its  nature  tliat 
of  Venus  and  Mercurj’.  It  makes  the  wearer  beloved  by  the 
people,  augments  wealth,  and  cures  jialsy  and  ague. 

12.  Cepheus,  a man  girt  with  a sword,  and  with  his  hands  and 
legs  stretched  out,  is  held  by  Aries,  and  is  placed  in  the  North. 
It  has  the  nature  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  makes  the  wearer  cau- 
tions and  prudent ; and  placed  under  the  head  of  a sleeping 
person  makes  him  see  deliglitful  visions. 

13.  Cassiopea,  a woman  seated  in  a chair  with  her  arms  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  a cross,  or  sometimes  with  a triangle  upon 
her  head.  It  is  situated  in  the  North  in  the  sign  Taurus,  and 
has  the  nature  of  Saturn  and  Venus.  If  cut  upon  a proper  stone 
it  produces  health,  restoration  from  fatigue,  and  causes  refreshing 
sleep. 

14.  Andromeda,  a virgin  with  loose  hair  and  hands  hanging 
down,  is  contained  in  Taurus  in  the  North.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  Venus,  and  has  the  virtue  of  appeasing  quarrels  between  mar- 
ried people. 

15.  /Vrsews,  a figure  holding  in  one  hand  a sword,  in  the 
other  the  Gorgon’s  head,  is  placed  in  the  northern  part  of 
Taurus.  It  has  the  power  of  Saturn  and  Venus,  and  defends  not 
merely  tlie  wearer,  but  the  place  he  is  in,  from  lightning  and 
tempest. 

Ui.  Serpentarius,  a man  encircled  by  a serpent,  and  holding  its 
head  in  one  hand  and  tail  in  the  other,  is  situated  in  Scoipio  in 
the  North,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  Saturn  and  Mars.  It  is  good 
against  poisons  and  the  bites  of  reptiles,  and  steeped  in  water 
causes  one  to  cast  up  the  poison  he  may  luive  swallowed  without 
any  injury. 

1(.  Ihc  Eagle,  or  Falling  Vulture,  is  the  figure  of  an  eagle 
flting  with  an  arrow  in  liis  claws:  placed  iti  Cancer  in  the 
northern  jtart.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  Jupiter  and  Mars ; but  the 
arrows  aro  of  Mars  and  Venus.  The  virtue  of  this  figure  is  to 
preserve  the  ancient  honours  of  the  wearer  and  to  make  him 
gain  fresh  ones. 

18.  Tho  Dolphin  is  the  figure  of  a Immp-backed  fish,  in  the 
sign  .Vtni.’irius,  in  the  North ; having  tho  nature  of  Saturn  and 
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Mars.  If  tied  to  a net  it  causes  it  to  bo  filled  with  fishes,  and 
gives  good  luck  in  angling. 

19.  Pegasus,  a winged  horse ; or  the  forepart  of  one  with  wings 
and  without  a bridle : placed  in  Aries,  is  of  the  nature  of  Mars 
and  Jove,  and  gives  victory  in  buttlo.  If  hung  round  a horse’s 
neck,  or  put  in  the  water  ho  drinks,  it  will  protect  him  from 
many  disciuses. 

20.  Cetuf,  the  figure  of  a big  fish  with  bent  tail  and  wide 
mouth,  placed  in  Taurus  in  the  Soutli,  is  of  the  nature  of 
Saturn.  If  cut  on  a stone,  with  a large  crested  serpent  with  a 
long  mane  above  it,  it  gives  good  luck  at  sea  and  restores  lost 
things. 

21.  Orion,  a man  in  armour  or  without,  with  a sword  or  a 
pruning-hook  in  his  hand,  placed  in  Gemini  in  the  Sontli,  is  of 
the  nature  of  Jove,  Saturn,  and  Mars.  It  gives  the  wearer 
victory  over  all  his  enemies. 

22.  TheSVii;),  with  lofty  prow  and  swelling  sail,  both  with  and 
without  oars ; placed  in  Leo  in  the  South,  is  of  the  nature  of 
Saturn  and  Jove,  and  protects  from  danger  or  loss  at  sea. 

23.  The  Dimj,  Alabor,  a figure  of  a greyhound  with  curled 
tail,  in  Cancer  in  the  .South,  of  the  nature  of  Venus,  gives  the 
power,  they  say,  of  healing  those  lunatic,  raving,  and  possessed 
by  devils. 

24.  The  Hare,  a figure  of  a hare  running,  in  Gemini  in  the 
South,  has  the  nature  of  Mercury  and  Satuni,  and  defends  agiiinst 
the  wiles  of  the  devil ; and  protects  the  wearer  against  being 
hurt  by  any  evil  spirit. 

25.  Centaur,  a man  with  a bull's  head,  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a spear  resting  upon  his  left  shoulder,  with  a hare  hanging 
from  it.  In  his  right  he  holds  a little  beiust,  back  downwaids, 
with  a kettle  hung  to  it.  Its  place  is  in  Libra  in  the  South,  and 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  and  has  the  virtue  of 
keeping  the  wearer  in  perjietual  health ; whence  some  fable  that 
a Centaur  was  the  preceptor  of  Achilles,  because  he  always 
carried  about  him  the  cngniving  of  a Centaur  upon  a stone. 

2G.  The  Dog,  Alalxir,  is  the  figure  of  a dog  seated ; in  Cancer 
in  the  South.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  Jupiter,  and  protects  from 
dropsy  and  the  bites  of  dogs. 
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27.  Thttrible,  or  Well,  is  the  figure  of  an  altar  (or  well),  with  a 
fire  burning  upon  it.  Its  place  is  in  Sagittarius  in  the  South. 
It  has  the  nature  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  and  makes  the  wearer 
able  to  call  up  spirits,  to  converse  with  them,  and  have  them  to 
obey  him.  It  is  also  said  to  endow  the  wearer  with  perpetual 
virginity,  inasmuch  as  it  induces  chastity. 

28.  Hydra,  is  the  figure  of  a serpent  having  on  um  about  the 
head  and  a raven  about  the  tail.  Placed  in  Cancer  in  the  South. 
It  hsis  the  nature  of  Saturn  and  Venus,  makes  the  bearer  rich, 
and  defends  against  all  noxious  heat. 

29.  Southern  Crown,  is  like  a crown  imperial,  placed  in  Libra 
in  the  South.  Of  the  nature  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  its  virtue  lies 
in  augmenting  riches  and  making  the  man  cheerful  and  meivy. 

■30.  Charioteer,  the  figure  of  a man  in  a chariot,  holding  a goat 
on  the  loft  shoulder.  Placed  in  Gemini  in  the  North.  It  has  the 
virtue  of  Mercury,  and  gives  success  in  hunting. 

31.  Uaimer,  the  figure  of  a banner  spread  out  on  the  top  of  a 
spear : is  placed  in  Scorpio  in  the  South,  and  gives  victory  in 
war. 


I 3 crat«r  on  iU  auttid  : Kotn.in. 

AiailTlIAKY  SIGILLA.  RAGIEL. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  astronomical  figure.^,  we 
give  a list  of  those  for  whose  effect  no  reason  can  bo  assigned, 
but  which  rest  on  the  authority  of  various  learned  doctors. 
Thus  Ragiel,  in  his  “ Book  of  Wings,”  a work  indispensable 
to  all  students  of  magic,  ascribe.s  the  greatest  potency  to  the 
following  figures,  if  observi-d  and  kept  with  due  rovereut'o. 

1.  Di'ugon,  cut  on  ;i  Iliiby  or  stone  of  like  natuic,  has  tho 
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jKJwor  to  increase  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  to  give  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment. 

2.  Falcon,  on  a Topaz,  gives  favour  wilh  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles. 

3.  Astrolabe,  on  Sapphire  gives  wealth  and  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

4.  Lion,  on  Garnet  preserves  in  wealth  and  honour,  and  from 
danger  on  a journey. 

5.  Ass,  on  Chrysolite  gives  the  power  of  prognosticating  future 
events. 

6.  liam,  or  Bearded  Man's  head,  on  Sapphire  defends  from 
many  infirmities,  from  jioison  and  oppression. 

7.  Frog,  on  Beryl  reconciles  people  at  variance  if  j'ou  touch 
them  with  it. 

8.  Camel’s  Head,  or  the  Heads  of  Two  Goats  among  Myrtles, 
cut  on  Onyx  has  the  power  of  convoking  and  constraining  demons, 
and  makes  one  sec  terrible  things  in  sleep. 

9.  Vulture,  on  Chrysolite  has  power  over  demons  and  winds, 
and  defends  places  from  them,  and  from  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits, 
who  are  obedient  to  the  wearer  of  the  stone. 

10.  Bat,  on  Ueliotropo  gives  power  over  demons,  and  is  useful 
in  incantations. 

1 1.  GrifiSn,  on  Crystal  has  the  greatest  virtue  to  fill  the  breasts 
wth  milk. 

12.  Man  well  dressed  and  holding  something  pretty  in  his 
liand,  on  Canielian  has  Bio  virtue  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 

13.  Lion,  or  Sagittarius,  on  Jasper  is  good  against  poison  and 
fevers. 

14.  Man  armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  on  Iris  protects  from 
hai'm  the  wearer  and  his  abode. 

15.  Man  with  sword  in  hand,  on  Carnclian  protects  the  wearer 
from  witchcraft  and  the  place  he  is  in  from  lightning  and 
tempest. 

16.  Bull,  on  Prase  is  good  in  working  of  spells,  and  gives 
grace  in  the  Magisteria  (proceedings  of  Alchemy). 

17.  Hoopoe,  with  the  herb  dragon  in  front,  on  Beryl  has  the 
virtue  to  evoke  the  water-spirits  and  to  force  them  to  speak.  It 
also  cun  call  up  the  dead  of  your  acquaintance  and  oblige  them 
to  give  answers  to  questions. 
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18.  Swallow,  on  Clielonite,  gives  peace  and  conconl. 

19.  Man,  wilh  right  hand  mi.sed  to  heaven,  ent  on  Calccdony 
gives  success  in  law-suits,  and  protects  from  danger  on  a jounicy. 

20.  Names  of  Goo,  cut  on  Thunderbolt,  j)reservo  places  from 
tempest,  and  give  power  and  victory  over  one’s  enemies. 

21.  Hoar,  on  Amethyst  puts  demons  to  flight  and  preserves 
fi-ora  intoxication. 

22.  Annod  Man,  on  Magnet  assists  in  incantations,  and  gives 
victory  in  war. 

SIOILLA  OF  CIIAEL. 

Chad,  a most  ancient  doctor  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in 
the  Wilderness,  saw  and  engraved  many  figures  after  the 
figures  of  the  signs  and  stars,  and  compo.sed  the  following  list 
of  their  jx)wcrs.  Blessed  be  tho  Lord,  who  hath  given  to 
the  world  such  virtues  for  the  safety  of  the  human  race. 

1.  Man,  with  long  face  and  Iward,  and  eyebrows  raised,  sitting 
behind  a plough,  and  holding  a fox  and  a vulture,  with  four  men 
lying  on  liis  nock ; such  a gem  being  placed  under  your  head 
when  asleep,  makes  you  dream  of  treasures  and  of  tho  right 
manner  of  finding  them,  and  llic  water  in  which  it  is  steeped 
cures  all  diseases  of  cattle. 

2.  5Ian  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  trampling  upon  a dragon, 
if  cut  on  red  Jasper  and  liiing  round  tho  neck,  gives  victory'  in 
Isittlo,  especially  on  a Tuesday. 

3.  Horse,  with  crocodile  over  him,  on  Jacinth  gives  success  in 
lawsuits;  but  ought  to  be  set  in  gold,  as  gold  inorcasos  its  virhte. 

4.  Itlan  seated,  and  a woman  standing  Ireforo  him  with  her 
hair  loose  hanging  down  to  her  loins,  and  tho  man  looking  iijr- 
wards  : if  cut  on  Camelian  has  the  virtue  that  whoever  ai  e touched 
thorcwitli  they  will  be  led  to  do  tho  will  of  him  that  touehelh 
them.  Under  tho  stone,  when  it  is  figur  ed,  a little  terebinth  and 
amlx;rgi-is  ought  to  be  put. 

5.  Horse  foaming  and  at  firll  speed,  with  a rider  holding  a 
sceptre,  cut  on  Haurratito  gives  tho  power  of  reigning  and  the 
recovery  of  lost  favour ; and  must  be  set  in  an  equal  weight  of 
gold  and  silver. 
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0.  Man  seated,  with  a lighted  camlle  in  his  hand,  on  Chrysolite 
makes  the  wearer  rich ; and  should  be  set  in  the  finest  gold. 

7.  Stag,  Hunter,  Uog,  or  Leopard,  on  any  stone,  have  the 
virtue  to  curb  demons,  lunatics,  and  madmen,  and  those  that  war 
in  the  night  season. 

8.  Woman,  holding  a bird  in  the  one  hand,  in  the  other  a fish, 
has  the  virtue  of  taking  birds  and  fisbes. 

9.  Honied  Beast  thus  formed : the  fore  part  of  a horse  con- 
joined with  the  hinder  part  of  a goat,  on  any'  stone,  is  good  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  must  bo  set  in  lead. 

10.  Woman  with  trumpet,  on  horaeback,  or  Soldier  with  a 
hom ; on  any  stone,  gives  good  luck  in  hunting. 

11.  Man  kneeling  and  looking  back,  and  holding  a cloth,  is 
lucky  for  buying  and  selling. 

12.  Vulture  with  a branch  in  his  beak,  cut  on  Pyrites  and  set 
in  a silver  ring : if  you  carry  this  with  you,  you  will  bo  invited 
to  many  feasts ; and  being  there  all  persons  will  gaze  at  you, 
and  leave  off  eating. 

13.  Scorpion  and  Sagittary  fighting  together,  cut  on  any  stone  : 
if  you  make  an  impression  in  wax  of  it,  and  touch  Iherewith 
persons  at  variance,  you  will  restore  them  to  concord.  It  must 
bo  set  in  silver. 

14.  Bam  and  Lion:  half-figure,  if  cut  on  any  precious  stone 
will  pacify  persons  quarrelling  if  they  be  touched  thercwitli. 
This  also  must  bo  set  in  silver. 

15.  Woman,  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  lower  part  a 
fish,  holding  a miiTor  and  a branch  in  her  hands ; if  cut  on  a 
Jacinth,  sot  it  in  a gold  ring  and  keep  it  on  your  finger  : when 
j'ou  wish  to  become  invisible,  turn  the  bizzle  of  the  ring  round 
towards  the  palm  of  your  hand,  shut  your  hand  and  you  vrill 
become  invisible. 

16.  Man  in  armour,  having  in  his  right  hand  a cross  with 
stars,  oil  any  precious  stone,  is  good  for  the  safeguard  of  fruits 
and  harvests,  and  protects  places  from  damage  by  storms. 

17.  Basilisk  or  Syren,  half  woman,  half  a serjient;  on  any 
precious  stone  has  the  power  of  putting  to  flight  all  venomous 
animals. 

18.  Basilisk  fighting  with  a Dragon,  and  above  them  a man's 
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head,  on  Camelian,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  gives  the  power  of 
overcoming  all  Iwasts  both  of  land  and  W'a. 

19.  Man  seated,  and  of  bloated  figure,  with  another  man  well 
clad,  holding  in  one  hand  a cup,  in  the  other  a branch ; if  cut 
on  Jet  will  cure  all  fevers,  if  worn  for  three  days. 

20.  Man  with  bull's  head  and  eagle’s  legs;  cut  on  any  stone, 
and  carried  about  with  you,  will  liinder  people  from  speaking 
ill  of  you. 

21 . Man  of  great  stature  cut  on  the  Diadochus  (a  sort  of  Beryl), 
holding  in  his  right  an  obolus,  in  his  left  a serpent,  with  the 
sun  above  his  head  and  a lion  beneath  his  feet ; set  this  in  a lead 
ring,  with  a little  wormwood  and  fennel  under  it ; carry  this 
with  you  to  the  banks  of  a river,  and  call  up  the  evil  spirits 
)Uid  you  shall  receive  answers  to  all  your  questions. 

22.  Man  with  broad  shoulders  and  thick  loins,  standing,  and 
holding  in  his  right  band  a bundle  of  herbs ; engraved  on  green 
Jasper  is  good  against  fevers ; and  if  a physician  carries  it  about 
with  him,  it  will  give  him  skill  in  distinguishing  diseases  and 
knowing  the  proper  remedies.  It  is  also  good  for  hemorrhoids 
and  instantly  stops  the  flow  of  blood. 

2i.  Sea-turtle,  if  cut  on  the  stone  of  which  touchstones  are 
made,  prevents  the  wearer  from  being  injured  by  any  one,  and 
makes  liim  beloved  by  his  elders  and  his  superiors. 

24.  Aquarius,  on  green  Jasjrer,  gives  good  luck  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  affords  good  counsel  to  traders. 

25.  Bird  with  a leaf  in  its  beak,  and  a man’s  head  looking  at 
it,  cut  on  Jasper ; set  this  in  gold  and  carry  it  about  with  you, 
and  you  shall  be  rich,  and  worshipful  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

26.  Jupiter  seated  on  a chair  with  four  legs,  and  four  men 
standing  before  tho  chair;  the  hands  of  Jove  raised  towards 
heaven,  and  a erown  upon  his  hea<l ; if  cut  on  Jacinth  and  sot  in 
gold  and  woni,  or  oven  a wax  impression  hung  around  the  neck, 
it  shall  obtain  for  the  wearer  whatever  he  may  ask  from 
princes  and  wise  men. 

27.  Man  with  lion’s  head  and  eagle’s  legs,  and  below  him  a 
two-headed  dragon  with  tail  extended,  and  in  his  hand  a stall', 
with  which  he  smites  tho  dragon’s  heads ; this  engraved  on 
Crystal,  or  any  j)rocious  stone,  and  sot  in  auriclialeum  (red 
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gold),  with  ninsk  and  ambergris  under  the  stone;  whoever 
carries  about  with  him  such  a gem,  all  people  of  both  sexes  will 
incline  to  him,  the  Sjiirits  shall  bo  obedient  unto  him,  he  shall 
augment  his  substance  and  gather  together  great  riches. 

28.  Man  seated  on  an  eagle,  wth  a wand  in  his  hand  ; if  ctit 
on  lIopliBBstite,  or  on  Crystal,  must  bo  set  in  a brass  or  copper 
ring.  NVhoso  looketh  upon  this  stone  on  a Sunday  before  sun- 
rise shall  luive  the  victory  over  all  his  enemies.  If  he  look 
upon  it  on  a Thursday  all  men  shall  obey  him  willingly.  Hut 
the  wearer  must  be  clothed  in  white  garments  and  abstain  from 
eating  pigeons. 

29.  Jlan  on  horseback,  holding  a bridle  and  a bent  bow ; en- 
graved on  Pyrites  makes  the  wearer  irresistible  in  battle. 

30.  Woman  with  her  hair  hanging  loose  over  her  breasts,  and 
n man  approaching  and  making  a sign  of  love  to  her ; if  cut  on  a 
Jacinth  or  Crystal,  must  be  set  in  gold,  and  put  under  the  stone 
ambergris,  aloes,  and  the  herb  called  polium:  him  that  carricth 
this  stone  in  a ring  all  shall  obey ; and  if  you  touch  a woman 
with  it  she  shall  do  your  will  forthwith.  When  j'on  go  to  sleep 
put  this  under  your  head,  and  you  shall  see  whatever  things 
you  desire  in  your  dreams. 

31.  Man  seated  on  a fish,  and  on  the  man’s  head  a peacock, 
engraved  on  a red  stone ; if  you  put  this  under  the  table,  no  man 
tliat  eiiteth  with  his  right  Irand  shall  bo  able  to  satisfy  himself. 

32.  Man,  naked,  with  his  arm  round  the  shoulders  of  a maid 
whoso  liair  is  gathered  round  her  head,  and  with  his  other  hand 
upon  her  breast,  the  man  looking  inh)  her  face  while  she  looks 
dowui  ujK>n  tlio  ground ; cut  on  any  stone,  and  set  in  an  inm  ring 
and  under  the  stone  a bit  of  the  tongue  of  a sparrow,  of  a hoopoe, 
alum,  and  human  blood  in  equal  quantities,  renders  the  wearer 
invincible  by  man  or  beast,  and  cures  epilepsy.  Also  red  wax 
stamped  with  it  and  hung  round  a dog’s  neck  will  prevent  him 
from  barking. 

33.  Man  holding  flowers ; engraved  on  Camelian,  and  set  in  a 
tin  ring  made  on  a Monday  or  Friday,  at  the  first,  eighth,  or 
twelfth  hour ; touch  whomsoever  you  will  with  this  ring,  and  ho 
sliall  olx;y  you. 

34.  Man,  bearded,  with  long  face  and  arched  eyebrows,  sitting 
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upon  a plough,  between  two  bulls,  with  a vulture  on  bis  hand, 
has  virtue  in  the  planting  of  trees  iiiid  the  finding  of  hid  treasure, 
drives  away  serpents,  and  delivers  from  the  fear  and  troubling 
of  evil  spirits.  It  must  bo  set  in  an  iron  ring,  and  so  worn. 

35.  Man  holding  a hook  over  his  hea<l,  and  under  his  feet  a 
crocodile,  set  in  a leaden  ring  with  a little  of  the  herb  squill 
under  the  stone ; whoever  carries  this  gem  will  be  secure  from 
robbers  on  a joumey. 

3C.  Man  holding  a sword,  and  seated  on  a dragon,  cut  on 
Amethyst : being  sot  in  an  iron  or  leaden  ring,  and  worn  on  the 
finger,  all  spirits  shall  bo  obedient  unto  him,  shall  reveal  the 
place  of  hidden  treasures,  and  shall  answer  all  his  questions. 

37.  Eagle  standing,  engraved  on  Ethica  (letites),  being  set  in 
a lead  ring  gives  good  luck  in  fishing, 

38,  Man  standing,  and  holding  a spike  (dart) ; engraved  on 
Onyx  makes  the  wearer  to  be  honoured  by  all  lords  and  princes. 

•39.  Hare,  on  Jasper,  preserves  the  wearer  from  the  shade  of 
demons,  so  that  it  hurts  him  not. 

40.  Man,  carrying  a palm,  on  any  gem,  makes  the  wearer 
agreeable  to  princes  and  groat  men. 


THE  WORM  SAMIR 

There  is  a Rabbinical  legend  that  Moses  engraved  the 
names  of  the  tribes  upon  the  precious  stones  of  the  High 
Priest’s  breastplate,  by  means  of  the  blood  of  the  worm 
Samir,  a liquid  of  such  wonderful  potency  as  immediately  to 
corrode  and  dissolve  the  hardest  substances.  Solomon,  tliere- 
fore,  when  about  to  build  his  Temple  out  of  stones  ujK)n  which 
no  tool  was  to  be  lifted  up,  wiw  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining 
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a supply  of  this  most  efficient  menstruum,  the  source  whence 
AEoses  had  obtained  it  liaving  been  lost  in  antitjuity.  He, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  following  ingenious  exj)cdient : 
he  inclosed  the  chick  of  an  ostrich,  or,  as  some  say,  of  a 
hoopoe,  in  a glass  bottle,  and  placed  trusty  persona  to  watch 
it.  The  parent  bird,  finding  all  her  cflforts  to  liberate  her 
young  in  vain,  flew  off  to  tlio  desert,  and  returning  with  the 
miraculous  worm,  by  means  of  it.s  blood  soon  dissolved  the 
glass  prison,  and  escaped  with  the  captive.  By  repeating 
this  process  as  occasion  required,  Solomon  obtained  the 
needful  supply  of  this  most  useful  stdvent. 

This  legend  is  entirely  based  on  the  fact  of  the  Smir,  or 
Smiris  (emery)  used  by  the  antique  engravers ; the  name 
Samir  being  merely  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  Greek  word. 
Hence,  the  fanciful  nibbis  having  heard  of  the  smir  as  the 
indispensable  agent  of  the  gem  engraver,  without  further 
iiujuiry  invented  this  ingenious  legend  lus  a most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question.  They  may,  however,  have  been 
inflnenced  by  some  faint  tradition  derived  from  Egjqit,  as 
to  the  existence  of  some  solvent  capable  of  rendering  the 
liardest  stones  easy  to  bo  worked  upon ; a secret  which,  as  we 
have  already  iioticcd,  there  are  some  grounds  of  believing 
was  possessed  by  the  ancient  Egj’ptians. 


OBSERVATIONS  UTON  THESE  SIGILLA. 

In  looking  over  the  foregoing  list  we  recognise,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  many  of  tlio  usnal  Gnostic  tyiKJS,  as  in 
the  “ Man  with  vijM-rs  for  legs  ” the  Pantheistic  deity 
Abraxas ; the  “ Winged  Man  upon  a serpent,”  probably 
the  Athor  or  Sate  of  the  same  class ; as  is  likewise  the 
“ Man  standing  on  a serpent  and  holding  its  head  in  his 
hand.”  The  “Names  of  Gotl  ” on  a gem  must  mean  the 
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invocations  usually  occurring  on  the  reverses  of  these  stones. 
It  will  be  also  observed  how  hirge  a projwrtion  of  these 
(wteut  sigils  are  specified  as  occurring  on  Jasper,  a stone 
which  the  slightest  acquaiutauco  with  these  intagli  shews  to 
have  been  the  favourite  material  for  the  talismanic  engravings 
of  the  Lower  Empire. 

There  is,  however,  an  omission  of  one  class  of  subjects 
from  the  list  which  appears  at  first  extremely  unaccountable ; 
a class  too  which  one  would  have  thought  the  most  likely 
to  strike  the  fancy  of  tlie  medimval  astrologer  or  alchemist, 
as  fraught  with  the  dee|>est  mysteries  of  antiquity.  These 
arc  the  so-called  eliiinerae  or  monsters,  made  up  of  the  parts 
of  various  animals  united  into  one  consistent  whole,  which 
represents  the  outline  of  a bird  or  horse ; and  usually  (how- 
ever various  the  manner  of  combination)  composed  of  nearly 
the  same  elements : the  rani’s  head,  Silenus’  mask,  elephant’s 
tnink,  rabbit,  cornucopia,  and  lizard.  In  fact,  since  the 
Ilevival,  these  very  stones  have  lieon  commonly  looked  upon 
as  amulets,  and  are  stiU  frequently  described  in  catalogues 
as  “ Basilidan  Gems,”  although  in  reality  they  have  no  con- 
nexion with  that  family  ; a point  which  their  good  and  early 
style  of  work  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove,  not  to  men- 
tion the  invariable  absence  of  the  peculiar  legends  accom  • 
])auying  the  sacred  emblems  of  those  religionists.  But  as  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  inedimval  doctors  were  influenced 
by  any  such  archaxilogical  motives  in  their  distinction  between 
the  potent  and  magical,  and  the  merely  fanciful  or,  as  they 
termed  them,  “voluntary”  designs  of  ancient  artists,  there 
must  have  existed  some  well  grounded  reason  for  rejecting 
engravings,  the  very  ajipearance  of  which  is  the  perfection  of 
all  that  is  mystic  and  magical.  Can  it  lie  that  at  the  close 
of  the  Empire,  when  gems  began  t(j  be  jirized  for  their 
supernatural  pnq)ortie.s  alone,  a tradition  still  existed  that 
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these  well-defined  subjects  were  more  grylli  or  caprices  of 
the  artist’s  fancy  ? 

It  will  also  be  remarked  that  many  of  these  talismanic 
figures  have  a real  or  supposed  relation  to  the  various  Signs, 
and  Coustellatious  from  which  they  derive<l  their  virtue ; 
whilst  othere  represent  the  ancient  gods  who  were  still 
believed  by  tlie  astrologers  to  rule  the  planets  in  tlie  character 
of  Genii,  although  the  imaecommodating  orthodoxy  of  the 
age  had  summarily  converted  them  into  the  demons  of  the 
new  Tartanis. 

nie  origin  and  invention  of  these  Sigilla  wore  naturally 
assigned  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
Hebrew  words  and  titles  of  the  Deity  that  occur  on  the 
Gnostic  iutagli,  which  the  medimval  adept  very  consistently 
inferred  cotdd  not  have  been  the  work  of  a race  so  degraded 
ns  the  Jews  had  become,  after  that  the  sceptre  had  departed 
from  Israel.  It  is  very  amusing  to  notice  the  curious  inter- 
pretations put  by  these  writers  upon  many  of  the  common 
representations  of  ancient  mythology,  as  on  the  group  of 
Hercules  and  lole,  and  of  Hercules  and  the  Hydra.  The 
“ King  on  a cliair,  his  hands  outstretched,  and  home  up  by 
fotir  figures,”  is  the  Manichean  Ormuzd,  supjwrted  by  the 
angels  of  the  elements:  a tyi>e  not  unfrequent  on  Gnostic 
gems.  The  Lancer  also  is  a favourite  late  I’ersian  subject, 
which  often  bears  the  legend  of  “ The  Seal  of  God.”  But  it 
is  needless  to  point  out  more  instances  of  the  original  mean- 
ing of  these  common  subjects:  the  o<ld  interpretation  of 
many  of  them  by  the  mediaeval  sages  will  amuse  the  reader 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  antique  gems  ; and  this  has  been 
my  chief  motive  for  transcribing  a portion  of  the  somewhat 
tetlious  catalogtie  of  the  worthy  jihysician  of  Pesaro." 

’ TIio  Ortocides Sultans  of  Ainid.-i  of  Irak,  put  on  the  obvci-se  of  tlicir 
anil  Mardiij,  as  well  .as  the  Ataheghs  coins  the  tvjK's  of  the  reverses  of 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  doctors  who  so  exactly  laid 
down  the  precise  influence  of  each  sigil  and  gem  have  left 
themselves  a loophole  for  escaping  whenever  the  promised 
result  failed  to  follow  their  prescriptions ; for  the  stone  was  to 
be  worn  “ in  all  honour  and  purity,”  and  thus  any  miscarriage 
c-ould  always  be  ascribed  to  the  wearer’s  own  transgression 
of  the  necessary  conditions  of  success. 

Strange  to  say,  the  sole  nation  of  the  present  day,  amongst 
whom  a belief  in  the  virtue  of  magic  stones  still  exists,  are 
the  Irish ; who  place  the  greatest  faith  in  the  medical 
properties  of  certain  round  pebbles  which  have  been  pre- 
served from  time  immemorial  upon  the  altars  of  certain 
chapels.  The  water  in  which  these  stones  have  been  steeped 
is  considered  a sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  diseases  of 
cattle.  But,  consistently  with  the  respective  degrees  of 
civilization  of  the  two  races,  the  gem  of  the  Italian  astrologer 
engraved  with  the  mystic  sigil,  which  aided  and  multiplied 
its  native  jwtency,  is  replaced  among  the  Celts  by  a round 
pebble  of  the  most  ordinary  quality,  with  nothing  but 
nnti(juity  and  faith  to  recommend  it.  A ball  of  crystal  was 
lately  in  the  posscs.sion  of  the  chief  of  a Higldand  clan, 
which  was  famed  for  possessing  the  some  virtue,  and  which 
had  been  for  unknown  ages  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family. 
Such  crystal  balls  are  sometimes  found  in  ancient  tombs : 


(ircck,  lioinan,  and  Sassanian  me- 
dals, evidently  selected  as  figures 
I»ssc3sing  stirne  talismanic  virtue ; 
and  cepied  as  litenilly  as  tlie  skill 
of  the  barbarous  die-sinker  would 
allow.  Thus  a piece  of  Faker- 
Eddin,  who  reigned  in  the  early 
|iart  of  the  twelfth  century,  bears  on 
its  obverse  an  exact  copy  of  a 
reverse  of  Constantine,  a Victory 
holding  a tablet  inscrilml  VOTXXX, 


and  with  the  legend  VIC'l'OlilA. 
CONSTANTIN!.  AVG.  The  mge- 
nious  Arabs  had  doubtless  inter- 
preted these,  to  them  mraterious 
devices,  ns  symlxjls  of  mystic  im- 
))ort,  according  to  the  same  rules  us 
they,  and  the  doctors  of  the  VA'cst 
after  their  gtiidance,  adopted  in  their 
explanation  of  the  |iur)x>se  of  en- 
graved gems. 
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we  have  seen  that  Orpheus  ascribes  great  efficacy  to  their 
presence  at  sacrifices ; douhtless  they  were  interred  with 
the  corpse  as  a propitiation  to  the  deities  of  the  Shades. 
Dr.  Dee’s  divining  ball,  so  famous  in  the  seventeenth  centurj', 
and  now  in  the  British  Jluseum,  was  probably  a sphere  of 
this  class,  which  had  accidentally  come  into  the  possession  of 
that  “ egregious  wizard.” 

I have  seen  two  spherical  gems  of  Koman  date  which  must 
have  been  made  for  some  magical  use,  as  not  being  {>erforated 
they  could  not  have  been  intended  for  ornaments,  for  which 
iJso  their  size  aud  weight  rendered  them  inappropriate. 
The  first,  a ball  of  red  Ja.sper,  IJ  inch  in  diameter,  was 
engraved  with  a small  medallion  containing  various  symbols ; 
the  second,  formed  of  green  Jasper  (in  the  Herz  Collection), 
had  on  the  centre  an  engraving  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  inscribed 
♦ A,  probably  for  I’haria  (compare  the  Isis  Faria  of  the  coins 
of  Julian),  and  tAw  was  surrounded  by  twelve  intaglio  busts  of 
deities,  of  very  good  execution.  The  Sphere  was  one  inch  in 
diameter.  We  perpetually  meet  in  the  poets  with  allusions  to 
the  Ivy^,  Rhombus,  Turbo,  or  magic  wheel  used  by  the  ancient 
witches  in  their  ojK-rations,  and  more  especially  figuring  fore- 
most in  the  list  of  pliiltres  as  {wssessing  the  power  of  in- 
spiring love  when  spun  in  one  direction,  and  of  freeing  the 
heart  from  its  spell  when  made  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  one, 
us  apiiears  from  Horace’s  prayer  to  Canidia : — 

“ Ketro  potenten,  retro,  solve  turbinem.” 

“ Reverse  thy  magic  wheel  and  break  the  spell.” 

The  Crystal  Spheres  now  under  consideration  may  have  been 
the  very  instruments  referred  to  by  the  poet : at  least  that 
employed  by  the  famous  sorceress  Nice  is  expressly  described 
as  cut  out  of  Amethyst  in  the  dedicatory  inscriptioti  given 
in  the  Anthology,  v.,  205. 
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“ Thfit  magic  wheel  which  power  to  Nico  gave 
To  draw  the  lover  o’er  the  distant  wave, 

And  from  her  conch,  half  willing,  half  afraid. 

At  dead  of  night  to  lure  the  trembling  maid. 

Cut  in  bright  Amethyst  by  a skilful  hand. 

And  nicely  balanctnl  on  its  golden  stand. 

Lies  strung  on  twisted  wool  of  purple  sheen 
A grateful  offering  to  the  Cyprian  queen  : 

Which  erst  the  sorcorcs-s  from  Larissa  brave. 

A precious  keepsake,  to  her  hostess  gave.” 

Damis  saw  four  hfyyex  susiwnded  from  the  dome  of  the  jtidg- 
ment  hull  of  the  Parthian  king.  They  were  called  “ Tongues 
of  the  Gods,”  and  placed  there  to  remind  him  of  Nemesis, 
and  reprc.ss  his  pride.  These  may  be  supposed  to  be  golden 
images  of  Ferouers,  or  Protecting  Genii,  of  the  Magian  re- 
ligion, for  this  term  is  used  a.s  synonymous  witli  the  Platonic 
“ Ideas  ” in  the  Zoroastrian  oracles — 

Noov/ifwu  iKyyrf  TrarpoOtv  votovai  koi  avrai. 

For  the  Ferouers  arc  tho  Ideas  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
Onniizd  previous  to,  and  the  Arcliitypes  of,  the  visible 
creation. 


Iiidiui  Sicred  fiult.  WitL  I«hl«n  Caloedfray 


OVr.M  AXGUINUM. 

Ilefore  we  quit  the  subject  of  Magic  Spheres  we  must  not 
forgid  the  fained  Ovum  Anguinum  of  the  Druids,  especially 
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as  it  is  the  present  practice  to  call  by  that  name  the  large 
beads  of  variegated  glass  so  frequently  found  in  this  country', 
although  these  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  central 
ornaments  of  Koman,  British,  or  Saxon  necklaecs.  Very 
different  was  the  true  Ovum  Anguinum  which  Pliny  had 
seen  worn  as  a badge  of  office  by  a Druid.  lie  describes  it 
as  round,  of  the  size  of  an  ajjple,  enclosed  in  a cartilaginous 
cnist  and  covered  with  protuberances  like  the  suckers  on  the 
arms  of  a cuttle-fish.  It  was  evidently  some  natiiral  pro- 
duction, not  an  ornament  ma<lo  by  art,  and  the  description 
of  it  re.sembles  more  that  of  a largo  echinus  tlmn  anything 
else ; could  it  have  been  some  fossil  species  of  that  shell  ? 
The  legend  told  by  the  Dniids  of  its  production  was,  that  at 
a certain  season  an  innumerable  host  of  snakes  collected 
together,  and  intertwining  with  each  other  prmluced  from 
their  collected  foam  this  substance,  and  bore 

The  mystic  egg  aloft  in  air 

where  it  was  necessary  to  catch  it  in  a cloak  before  it  fell  to 
the  ground,  otherwise  it  lost  its  virtue.  The  captor  was 
immotliatcly  piusiucd  Ly  the  whole  trotip  of  serfamts  until 
ho  could  cross  a running  stream,  and  unless  enabled  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  steed  to  escai)e  his  followers,  woe  unto  him  ! 

“ Ah  Tam,  ah  Tam,  thou  ’It  get  thy  fairing. 

In  hell  they’  'll  roast  thee  like  a herring.” 

The  jiossessiou  of  this  wondrous  egg  was  supjKwed  to  give 
success  in  law-suits.  To  Pliny’s  own  knowledge,  a Gallic 
knight  who  had  carried  one  in  his  bosom  during  tlie  hearing 
of  his  cause,  probably  before  the  em|>eror  himself,  was 
executed  for  this  attempt  to  pervert  justice,  by  order  of  that 
“ wisest  fool  ” Claudius  Csesar.  The  opinion  tliat  this  amulet 
was  some  sort  of  echinus  is  in  some  measure  supported  by 
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the  fact,  that  a variety  of  this  shell  is  still  popularly  called 
the  Slermaid’s  Egg. 

Though  we  aro  thus  obliged  to  degrade  these  large  paste 
beads  from  their  sacred  character  of  Druidical  insignia,  we 
must  still  award  them  the  merit  of  beiug  frequently  extra- 
ordinary specimens  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Gallic  or 
British  workers  in  glass.  Some  exhibit  the  most  vivid 
colours,  arranged  in  elegant  wavy  patterns  equal  to  any  pro- 
ductions in  a similar  style  by  the  factories  of  Murano : others, 
probably  intended  to  be  worn  on  the  little  finger,  are  thick 
rings  of  blue  or  green  glass,  with  small  spheres  of  spiral  and 
diflferent  coloured  threads,  like  variegated  snail  shells,  stuck 
on  the  outer  circumference  at  regular  intervals.  Others 
again  aro  merely  circles  of  a bluish  green  glass,  or  of  a 
vitrified  clay.  It  is  curious  that  whenever  discovered  in 
modern  times  they  have  always  been  regarded  by  the  pea- 
santry ns  amulets  productive  of  good  luck  to  the  wearer. 

Tliis  famous  talisman  of  the  Druids  has  a singular  analogy, 
l)oth  in  name  and  in  its  reputed  virtues,  to  the  “ Ophites  ” 
or  Serpent-stone  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  of  which  Orpheus 
sings  (v.  355). 

“ To  him  had  Phcebus  giv’n  the  vocal  stone, 
night  Sideritis,  for  true  answers  known ; 

The  ‘ Living  Ophite’  some  the  wonder  call, 

Black,  hard,  and  weighty,  a portentous  ball. 

Around  the  stone,  in  many  a mazy  bend. 

In  wrinkles  deep  the  fuiTowed  lines  extend. 

For  thrice  seven  days  the  mighty  wizard  fled 
The  bath’s  refreshment  and  his  spouse’s  bed  ; 

For  thrice  seven  days  a solemn  fast  maintained. 

No  flesh  of  living  thing  his  strength  sustained. 

Then  in  the  living  fount  tlie  gem  he  laves. 

And  in  soft  vestments  like  an  infant  swathes ; 

Hclcnus. 
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A.S  to  a god  he  sacrifices  brings. 

And  pjtent  spells  in  mystic  murmurs  sings. 

Till,  moved  by  oft'ered  prayer  and  mighty  charms, 

A living  soul  the  prescient  substance  warms ; 

Then  in  his  arms  he  bears  the  thing  divine 
Where  kindled  lamps  in  his  pure  mansion  shine ; 

And  ns  her  infant  son  a mother  holds. 

So  in  his  arms  the  talisman  he  folds. 

And  thou — when  thou  would.st  hear  the  mystic  voice, 
Thus  do  ; and  in  the  wondrous  chaim  rejoice. 

For,  when  thou  long  hast  dandled  it  on  high, 

’T  will  utter  forth  a faint  and  feeble  crj' 

Like  to  a suckling’s  wail,  when,  roused  from  rest. 

It  seeks  refreshment  from  the  nurse’s  breast. 

But  with  courageous  heart  perform  the  rite 
Lest  thou  the  anger  of  the  gods  excite. 

If  frc)m  thy  hand,  unnerved  by  sudden  fear, 

Down  to  tlio  ground  thou  dash  the  vocal  sphere. 

Bo  bold,  and  dare  the  oiacle  to  test, 

A tnic  rc.sponso ’t  will  yield  to  each  request. 

Then  having  bathed  it  hold  it  near  thine  cj'O, 

And  mark  in  wondrous  mode  its  spirit  fly.' 

Tlirough  thin  the  Trojan  to  the  Atrida;  bold 
The  coming  ruin  of  his  race  foretold.” 


MAGIC  KINGS. 

The  Gnostic  rings  of  stone  covered  with  incantations, 
already  described,  remind  us  of  the  Ufagic  Kings  mentioned 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  quotes  Aristotle  to  the  effect 
that  “ Execestus,  tyrant  of  the  Phocians,  used  to  wear  two 
enchanted  rings,  by  the  clinking  of  which  against  each 


‘ One  might  almost  conclude  from 
this  line  that  the  stone  was  the  Ily- 
drophane,  or  Ocvilu.s  Mundi,  of  won- 
derful reputation  in  the  Middle  Ages, 


hccau.se,  when  steejied  in  water,  it  lie- 
comes  bright  and  ojialescent,  Ihougli 
natunilly  dark  and  dull. 
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other  he  ased  to  discover  the  fitting  season  for  his  enter- 
prises ; lie  nevertheless  perished  by  assassination,  though 
previously  warned  by  the  magic  sound.”  Lucian,  in  the 
‘ Philopseudes.’  makes  Euerates  say,  “ Is  Ion  then  the  only 
jierson  that  has  seen  such  things?  Have  not  many  other 
persons  also  met  with  spirits — some  by  night,  some  by  day  ? 
I,  for  my  part,  have  seen  such,  not  once  only,  but  thousands 
of  times.  And  at  first  indeed  I used  to  be  alarmed  at  them, 
but  now,  from  coastant  habit,  I do  not  seem  to  myself  to  see 
anything  extraordinar}'  in  such  apparitions,  especially  now 
ever  since  the  Arabian  gave  me  the  ring  made  out  of  the 
iron  nails  got  from  crosses,  and  taught  me  the  incantation  of 
many  names.”  A clear  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the 
Gnostics,  whose  amulets  are  covered  with  long  strings  of 
Coptic  and  Hebrew  titles,  addressed  to  the  spirits  presiding 
over  the  several  planets.  Orpheus  also  says  (720)  that  the 
gods  are  wcU  pleased  when  addressed  by  their  secret  names 
during  the  sacrifice  offered  to  them.  I have  already  quoted 
Caylus’  description  of  the  gold  ring  (probably  the  ornament 
of  some  French  Manichean  of  the  twelfth  century),  com- 
pletely covered  with  Gnostic  formulsc.  I have  myself  seen 
a broad  ring  of  pure  gold,  probably  of  Indian  origin,  and 
evidently  of  considerable  antiquity ; the  outer  circumference 
of  which  boro  in  relief  the  hieroglyj)hics  of  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac;  executed  in  a most  ingenious  and  artistic  style. 
This  ring  had  doubtless  been  the  distinctive  badge  of  some 
high  astrologer  of  the  olden  time.  Lofty  too  mu.st  have  been 
the  station  (considering  the  immense  value  of  the  gem  in 
mediaeval  times)  of  the  wearer  of  the  large  opal  set  in  another 
cabalistic  gold  ring,  with  shank  covered  with  astrological 
figures  and  the  usual  legend  adro.s  madkos.  Ac. 
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PIlOniYLACTIC  KINGS. 

Aristojtlianes,  long  Ijeforo  this,  had  humorously  alluded  to 
tho  pnictieo  of  wearing  rings  ns  charms  against  evil  spirits 
and  serj)ents,  in  the  reply  of  the  honest  man  to  the  common 
informer : Plutus,  883. 

“ I care  not  for  theo ; for  1 wear  a ring 

For  whieh  T paid  one  draclmm  to  Endemus. — 

But ’t  is  no  clianu  against  tli’  infonner's  bite.” 

And  .\ntii)hanes  in  Athenmus  in.,  9(i,  speaks  of  another  kind 
exactly  answering  to  the  galvanic  rings  of  to-<lay,  a preserva- 
tive against  all  manner  of  aches  and  pains:  for  the  miser  is 
intro<luced  saying — 

“ In  a kettle. 

Beware  lest  I boo  any  one  boil  water. 

For  I’ve  no  ailment;  way  I never  have  onol 
But  if  perehnnee  a griping  pain  should  wander 
Within  my  stomach  or  around  my  navel. 

I’ll  get  a ring  from  I’hortatus  for  a drachma.” 


Alexander  of  Tralles  recommends  from  his  owm  practice,  as  a 
sure  preservative  against  the  colic,  an  iron  ring,  with  this 

figure  eight  sides,  on  which 

must  l>e  engraved  the  words,  two  syllables  on  each  side. 


” (p€vy(  iov  V KnpvhaXat  at  C^tti. 

“ Fly,  fly,  IIo ! bile,  the  lark  is  after  thee.” 


PLANETARY  RINGS. 

Planetary  rings,  to  which  wonderful  virtues  were  a.scribed 
in  the  ^liddle  Ages,  were  formed  of  tho  gems  assigned  to  the 
several  planets,  each  set  in  its  appropriate  metal,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 
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Sun  ; Diamonil  or  Sapphire,  in  a ring  of  gold. 
Moon  ; C'rj'stal,  in  silver. 

Mercury ; Magnet,  in  quicksilver  f how  fixed  ?) 
Venus ; Amethyst,  in  copper. 

Mars  ; Kmenild.  in  iron. 

.1  iipiter ; Camelian,  in  tin. 

Saturn  ; Turquois,  in  lead. 


GIMMEL  KINGS. 

'llieae  jewels,  so  often  mentioned  by  our  early  {roets,  were 
IbrmcTly  used  very  generally  us  love  pledges  and  betrothal 
rings.  The  mime  is  a corruption  of  Jumelle,  or  Twin,  as  they 
are  formed  of  two  flat  hooiis  of  gold,  the  one  fitting  nicely 
inside  the  other  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a projecting  rim  on 
the  edge  of  the  exterior  circle : so  that  both  form  apparently 
but  one  body.  On  each  is  engraved  a name,  or  sometimes 
one  line  of  a distich  in  old  French  :*  the  two  hoops  could  be 
separated  and  woni  singly,  and  thus  could  serve  as  cre- 
dentials to  the  bearer,  as  well  as  for  their  original  desti- 
uation.  The  names  found  on  them  are  those  of  the  parties 
between  whom  they  were  interchanged ; thus  the  denoue- 
ment of  Dryden’s  ‘ Don  Sebastian  ’ turns  ujion  a ring  of  this 
kind. 

“ niose  rings,  when  you  wore  bom  and  thought  another’s. 

Your  jiarentH  glowing  yet  in  sinful  love 

Bade  me  bespeak : a curious  artist  WTought  them, 

With  joints  so  close  as  not  to  bo  jx>rcoivcd. 

Yet  are  they  both  each  other’s  counterpart. 

His  part  had  Juan  inscribed  and  hers  had  Zayda; 

You  know  these  names  are  theirs ; and  in  the  midst 
A heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  placed. 


' “Tlie  )»wy  on  a riup,"  Sliakes|iiar’»  sMionyni  tor  somulliinR  utterly  trite 
.ami  uumnionplace. 
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Now  if  the  rivets  of  these  rings  inclosed 
Fit  not  each  other  I have  forged  this  lio. 

But  if  they  join  you  must  for  ever  part.” 

DIVINATION  BY  KINGS. 

Tho  loug  list  of  the  magieiil  properties  of  gems  and  of  the 
figures  engraved  UfK)!!  them,  believed  in  as  indisputable 
truths  during  the  times  of  the  Lower  Empire  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  may  be  fitly  concluded  by  the  following  curious 
account  of  a mode  of  ascertaining  the  future  by  means  of  a 
ring,  a species  of  divination  called  Dactyliomancy.  It  is  tho 
confession  under  torture  of  Hilarius  and  Patricius,  accused 
of  conspiring  to  raise  to  tho  Empire  a certain  Gaul,  Theodonis, 
in  the  reign  of  Valens,  a.d.  371. 

“ Wo  constructed,  illustrious  judges,  tliis  ill-omened  little 
table  which  you  see  before  you,  out  of  twigs  of  bay  tree, 
under  direful  auspices,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Delphic 
tripod.  And  after  it  had  been  consecrated  according  to  tho 
rites  prescribed,  by  the  repetition  of  mystic  verses  over  it, 
and  by  many  and  tedious  ceremonies,  at  last  wo  put  it  in 
motion.  Now  the  methfxl  of  using  it  whenever  it  was  con- 
sulted on  matters  of  secrecy,  was  the  following: — It  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  house  (which  had  been  previously 
purified  by  burning  Arabian  incense  in  all  jmrts),  with  a 
round  dish  placed  purely  upon  it,  wliich  was  composed  of 
various  metals  combinwl  together : on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
rim  of  this  dish  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were 
skilfully  engraved,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  Then 
one  of  us  clothed  in  a linen  garment,  with  linen  slippers  on 
his  feet,  a fillet  round  his  head,  and  a brunch  of  a fruit  tree 
in  his  hand,  stood  over  this  trijxKl  according  to  the  mvstic 
science,  having  first  propitiated  by  the  proper  form  of  in- 
cantation the  deity  that  is  the  author  of  the  knowh^dge  of 
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tlie  future ; while  he  balanced  over  the  tripal  a ring  tied 
to  a very  fine  thread  of  Carpathian  flax,  and  consecratetl  by 
magical  ceremonies.  This  ring,  striking  in  its  vibrations  at 
regular  intervals  against  the  single  letters  that  attracted  it, 
formed  heroic  verses,  in  answer  to  our  questions,  comjw.sed 
jK'rfectly  as  to  metre  and  numbers,  such  as  the  Pythian 
oracles  we  read  of  or  the  responses  given  at  Braneliidae. 
Thereupon,  just  as  we  were  enquiring  who  should  succeed 
the  present  emperor;  inasmuch  ns  the  answer  returned  was 
that  he  would  be  a prince  in  every  respect  jicrfcct,  and  also 
as  the  ring  while  swinging  to  and  fro  had  touched  the  two 
syllables  e e o,  with  the  final  addition  of  another  letter ; one 
of  those  present  exclaimed  that  Theodorus  was  meant  by  the 
ineviUiblo  appointment  of  Destiny.  Nor  was  the  inquiry  on 
the  subject  any  further  pursuetl,  we  all  being  quite  satisfied  that 
he  was  the  man  about  whom  we  were  consulting  the  oracle. 

“ ^\^leu  he  had  thus  distinctly  laid  the  account  of  the  whole 
affair  before  the  eyes  as  it  were  of  tlio  judges,  he  added  out 
of  consideration  for  him  that  Theodorus  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  matter.  After  which,  being  asked  whether  they  had 
learnt  beforehand  from  the  oracle  which  they  had  employeil 
the  fate  that  awaited  themselues,  they  disclosed  those  well 
known  verses  clearly  announcing  that  this  enterprise  of 
prying  into  things  too  high  for  them  would  be  fatal  to  the 
inquirers,  and  that  speedily:  but  yet  that  the  Furies  demand- 
ing fire  and  slaughter,  threatened  also  the  emperor  and  their 
judges  ; of  which  it  will  suflice  to  quote  the  three  last  verses : 

‘ Not  unnveng’d,  0 seer,  thy  blocxl  sludl  flow, 

Tisiiihono  prcpaies  the  fatal  blow 
For  fhy  fell  judges;  all  on  51imas’  plain 
Aila  Kiir ! by  fire  devouring  slain.’ 

Having  repeated  wliich,  tlu-y  were  cruelly  tortured  with  the 
liincens,  aud  then  carriisl  off  in  a fainting  condition.” 
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It  may  be  obson’ed  here  that  the  mysterious  words  “Aila 
Jvnr  ” are  either  Sclavonic — a language  often  ajipoaring  in 
the  oracles  of  Byzantine  dabi  (see  that  given  by  Procopins  as 
predicting  the  death  of  Mundns  and  his  son) — or  else  they 
may  contain  the  Greek  numerals  giving  the  date  of  the  event 
foretold.  This  took  place  a.d.  378,  for  Yalens  having  been 
wounded  by  an  arrow  in  a battle  with  the  Goths,  was  carried 
by  his  officers  into  a cottage  near  the  field,  the  door  of  which 
the  enemy  not  hewing  able  to  force  piled  straw  against  the 
building  and  consumed  it,  with  all  who  were  inside. 

This  mode  of  divination  is  now  degraded  to  the  humble 
office  of  ascertaining  the  time  of  day : a wedding  ring,  or  a 
coin  suspended  from  a tlu-ead  passing  over  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  and  held  within  a glass  tumbler,  the  hand  lieing  suj> 
lH>rted  steadily  about  a foot  above  it,  soon  begins  to  vibrate 
from  the  action  of  the  pulse,  and  tlie  strokes  against  the  in- 
side of  the  glass  will  be  equal  in  number  to  the  nearest  hour, 
whether  past  or  coming.  I have  myself  tried  this  e.xperi- 
ment,  and  often  foiuid  it  to  succeed  in  a most  extraordinary 
manner. 


THE  TOAD-STONE. 

A notion  prevailed,  both  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to 
a recent  period,  that 

the  tiMid,  ugly  ami  venomous, 

Weni-s  yot  a precious  jewel  in  his  head.” 

Camillo  lioonardo  describf'S  the  stone  under  the  names  of 
Borax,  Nosa,  and  Crapondinus,  and  as  being  found  in  the 
brain  of  a toad  newly  killed.  He  says  that  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  white,  which  is  the  best,  and  the  dark  of  a bluish 
tinge,  with  the  figure  of  an  eye  ui)on  it : and  if  swallowed, 
it  is  a surt!  antidote  against  poison,  in  il.s  pa.ssagc  through  the 
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bowels  driving  out  all  noxious  matters  before  it.  It  was  also 
goo<l  for  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  even  when 
merely  woni  set  in  a ring.  Vossius  De  Physiologia  Cliristiana, 
VI.,  19,  asserts  of  it  that  the  Bufonites  or  Toad-stone  is 
accustomed  to  be  taken  in  drink  before  meals  to  Imffle  the 
effect  of  i>oison.  It  is  said  to  bum  the  skin  of  the  finger  at 
the  very  presence  of  jwison,  if  worn  in  an  open  setting  in 
a ring.  CTiincso  porcelain  at  this  period  (the  time  of  its 
first  introduction  into  Europe),  was  believed  to  fly  to  pieces 
if  a poisoned  liquid  were  put  into  it.  Erasmus  in  his 
‘ I’eregrinatio  Ileligionis  ergo,’  thus  describes  a famous  Toad- 
stone  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Our  Ladye  of  Walsing- 
ham.  “ At  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  is  a gem  to  which  no 
name  has  yet  been  given  amongst  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
but  the  French  have  styled  it  after  the  toad,  inasmuch  a.s  it 
represents  the  figure  of  a toad  so  exactly,  that  no  art  of  man 
could  do  as  well.  And  the  wonder  is  so  much  the  greater, 
that  the  stone  is  very  small : the  figure  of  the  toad  does  not 
project  from  the  surface,  but  shines  through  as  if  inclosed  in 
the  gem  itself.  And  some,  no  mean  authorities,  add  tliat 
this  kind  of  gem  being  put  into  vinegar  the  toad  will  swim  in 
it  and  move  its  legs.”’ 

Some  of  these  Toad-stones,  set  in  their  original  rings,  are 
still  preserved,  but  the  gem  appears  at  present  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a common  black  pebble.  I am  not  aware  if  any 
substance  of  a stony  nature  is  ever  now  di.scovered  within  the 
head  or  body  of  the  toad.  Probably  the  whole  story  origi- 
iiatetl  in  the  name  Batrachites  (Frog-stone  as  well  as  Toad- 
stone),  given  in  Pliny  to  a gem  brought  from  Coptos,  and  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  that  animal  in  colour.  Of 
this  there  was  also  an  ebony,  and  a reddish-black  variety. 

’ This  was  prolnibly  a lump  of  amlicr  inclosing  some  large  insect. 
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Pliny,  liowever,  says  nothing  of  its  being  found  inside  the 
toad,  nor  does  he  mention  it.s  medicinal  virtues ; but  tlie 
name  alouc  was  suflicieut  to  induce  the  fertile  imagination  of 
the  mcdiffival  doctors  to  invent  all  the  other  particnlars. 
He  docs  indeed  specify  several  gems  as  being  found  inside 
various  animals:  such  as  the  Bronte  in  the  head  of  the 
tortoi.se,  and  supj)o.sed  to  have  the  property  of  extinguishing 
fires  caused  by  lightning ; the  Cina)dia  in  the  head  of  the 
fish  so-called,  a transparent  stone,  wliich  by  its  change  from 
a clear  to  a turbid  colour  foreshowed  a coming  storm  at  sea 
(a  useful  marine  barometer) ; the  Chelonites  of  a grass 
green  colour,  and  found  in  a swallow’s  belly,  wliich  being 
set  in  an  iron  ring  possessed  wonderful  power  in  magic ; the 
Draeonites,  a brilliant  white  gem,  which  must  be  cut  out  of 
the  head  of  the  serpent  when  alive,  otherwise  it  loses  it.s 
lustre,  for  which  reason  the  Indians  strewed  the  ground  with 
an  opiate,  in  order  to  eateli  the  dragon  asleep  and  so  safely 
extract  the  prize  the  Hyseuia  existing  witliin  the  eye  of  the 
hyrena,  and  which  placed  under  the  tongue  conferred  the 
gift  of  prophecy ; and  lastly,  the  8aurites  procured  from  the 
bowels  of  a green  lizard,  dissected  by  a knife  made  of  a 
sharp  reed.  The  Scorpius  and  the  Echites  (^’^iper-stonc)  are 
praised  as  antidotes  by  Orpheus : — 


* riiilost.  III.  8.  “ These  dragons 
arc  taken  thus : having  woven  letters 
of  gold  into  a scarlet  robe,  they  lay 
it  before  the  den ; but  first  of  all 
magically  infuse  a soporific  jiower 
into  these  letters  by  which  the  dragon 
has  his  eyes  overcome,  having  no 
jmwer  to  turn  them  away.  'Xlicy 
al.w  sing  over  him  many  channs  of 
their  mystic  art,  by  which  he  is 
drawn  forth,  and  |uitting  his  nt-ck 
out  of  his  den  falls  asleep  upon  the 
letters.  Then  the  Indians  falling 


upon  him  as  he  lies,  cut  off  his  head 
with  their  axes,  and  make  prize  of 
the  gems  within  it,  for  in  the  he, ads  of 
these  mountiiin-dragons  am  secreUsl 
gems  bright-coloured  to  the  eye  and 
reflecting  all  kinds  of  hues,  of  virtue 
moreover  indescribable  like  the 
famous  ring  of  Oyges.  Often  too 
does  the  dragon  se-ize  the  Indian, 
axe,  chanu,  and  all,  and  iscaiie  with 
him  into  his  den ; all  but  making 
the  mountain  tremble.” 

2 H 
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“ Named  from  the  Scorpion  fell,  the  potent  stone 
To  huge  Orion  was,  1 ween,  unknown  ; 

Else  had  he,  tortured  by  the  fiery  pain. 

Given  all  his  stars  the  remedy  to  g.ain.” 


TREATISES  ON  ANTIQUE  GEMS. 

Books  treating  upon  antique  gems,  citlier  generally  or  else 
of  particular  examples,  are  very  numerous  in  Italian  and 
German.  A few  also  exist  in  French,  but  none  that  I am 
acquainted  with  in  the  English  language,  with  the  exceidion 
of  a series  of  articles  headed  “ Old  Rings,”  which  ajrpeared 
in  ‘Fraser’s  Magazine’  for  180(i,  in  which  the  subject  of 
the  rings  themselves  was  most  amj)ly  and  learnedly  dis- 
cussed, and  then  followed  a series  of  excellent  disquisitions 
upon  the  several  species  of  gems  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
design  is  cleverly  carried  out,  and  gives  a vast  amount  of 
information  in  a \cry  entertaining  style.  It  would  be  a great 
service  to  English  collectors  if  these  papers  were  republished 
in  a separate  form,  to  supply  in  some  measure  the  total 
deficiency  of  EnglLsh  works  upon  this  subject — a want  which 
I have  endeavoured  to  meet  in  some  degree  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  I subjoin  a few  remarks  on  the  treatises  in  diffei-ent 
languages  which  I have  myself  perused,  and  of  which  I have 
availed  myself  in  the  compilation  of  this  work; — 
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1.  Tho  ‘ Apistopistus  ’ of  Jracariiis  (Canon  L’lleureux), 
with  Appendix  by  Chiflet,  1(510;  nn  excellent  and  rational 
work  for  so  early  a period,  treating  exclusively  of  Gnostic 
goiua,  with  a profusion  of  admirably  engraved  plates  of  the 
intagli.  It  contains  everything  that  can  be  discovered  in 
ancient  writers  relative  to  tlii.s  mysterious  subject,  and  is 
much  more  intelligible  than  Matter’s  ‘ Histoirc  Critique  du 
Gnostieisine,’  which  treats  upon  tho  same  class  of  representa- 
tions, although  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  largely  from 
JIacarius.  Tlie  plates  of  the  intagli  are  very  correct,  and 
though  so  early  may  be  reekonc<l  among  the  best  of  the  kind, 
having  been  drawn  from  the  originals  by  Jacques  Werde,  a 
military  engineer  and  a clever  draughtsman,  with  a taste  for 
antique  art. 

2.  Slariette’s  ‘ Pierre.s  Gravees  ’ is  a description  of  the  best 
gems  in  tho  French  Collection.  The  Introduction  contains  a 
large  amount  of  useful  information  with  respect  to  gems  and 
the  proce.sses  of  the  glyptic  art,  together  with  a clear  and 
complete  summary  of  all  that  is  known  about  the  most  emi- 
nent gem-engravers  of  all  countries  who  have  flourished  since 
tho  llevival.  Mariotte,  however,  does  not  apjwar  to  have 
possessed  mueh  practical  acquaintance  with  gems  themselves, 
and  often  makes  many  a.«sertions  that  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated ; but  in  spite  of  this  defect,  his  book  is  the  best  manual 
that  I have  met  witli.  Another  recommendation  of  the  book 
is  the  great  number  of  plates  of  gems  contained  in  it,  which 
however  arc  too  much  in  tho  loose  and  flowing  style  of  the 
last  century  (published  1750)  to  give  a very  accurate  idea  of 
the  originals. 

3.  Winekelmann’s  ‘ Catalogue  of  Stosch’s  Gems  ’ is  doubt- 
less the  best  work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  as  far  as  the 
plan  allows ; for  in  addition  to  a most  learned  and  interesting 
elucidation  of  tho  subjects  of  tho  intagli,  he  incidentally  gives 
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much  information  relative  to  the  science  itself,  so  that  tin' 
work  is  not  a dr)-  eatalogruc,  but  rather  a series  of  disser- 
tations on  matters  relating  to  art,  history,  and  antiquities. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  collector  of  gems,  in 
consc'quencc  of  its  containing  so  extensive  a series  of  sub- 
jects, Stosch  having  admitted  into  his  collection  not  merely 
antique  pastes,  hut  also  modem  ones  of  all  the  celebrated 
intagli  existing  in  other  cabinets,  to  make  his  list  of  rcj)re- 
sentations  as  complete  as  jM)s.sible,  Hence  any  uncommon 
design  that  may  occur  on  a gem  will  be  likely  to  find 
an  explanation  in  Winckelmann’s  description  of  something 
analogous  among.st  the  endless  varieties  brought  together 
by  Stosch. 

•1.  Mawo  ‘On  the  Diamond’  gives  brief  but  very  clear 
descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  precious  stones  in  use  at 
the  present  day.® 

f).  Caylus’  ‘Ilecueil  d’Antiquites’  is  valuable  for  the  nume- 
rous engravings  it  gives  of  antique  rings  in  all  metals, 
very  accurately  represented  by  the  pencil  of  that  enthusi- 
astic antiquar)'  himself.  But  the  camei  and  intagli,  of  which 
he  presents  many  plates,  arc  somewhat  roughly  executed, 
and  his  explanations  of  them  often  erroneous ; but  yet,  from 
the  great  variety  of  subjects  described,  they  are  still  of  con- 
siilerable  value.  Many  of  his  drawings  of  gems  are  of  great 
intere.st,  as  representing  stones  still  preserved  at  the  time  he 
was  writing  (1758)  on  the  old  plate  and  jewellery  of  the 
sacristy  of  Troyes  Cathedral. 

(i.  Lessing’s  ‘ Antiquarische  Briefe  ’ contidn  a series  of  dis- 
quisitions on  various  branches  of  the  glyjitic  art,  full  of  in- 


‘A  very  uniiretendin"  old -fa-  tlic  bcstjiopulardcscriptionof  stones 
sliioned  iKxik,  Binsley’s  ‘L’stful  and  niiiicmls  of  any  that  have  ever 
Knowledge,’ gives  in  its  third  volume  come  in  tny  way. 
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formatioti  conveyed  in  a most  amusing  and  piquant  style,  in 
the  form  of  criticisms  on  a work  on  gems  published  by  an 
unlucky  pretender,  Dr.  Klotz,  whose  ignorance  ho  playfully 
exposes,  displaying  at  the  same  time  his  own  knowledge. 
More  may  be  learnt  from  these  letters,  by  the  student  of 
this  science,  than  from  any  author  I have  met  with, 
always  excepting  Winckeluiann,  who  however  deals  more 
with  the  subjects  of  the  gems,  whilst  Leasing  treats  more 
of  the  technical  portion  of  the  art,  so  that  the  two  com- 
bined form  a complete  manual  for  the  amateur.  As  might 
bo  exj)ccted  in  a German  author,  Lessing  disjilays  now  and 
then  some  very  odd  crotchets,  apparently  recommended  to 
him  by  their  very  absurdity,  as  for  instance  when  he  de- 
rives the  name  Cameo  from  gemma  onychina,  and  a few 
similar  flights  of  imagination. 

7.  The  ‘ Catalogue  des  Artistes  do  rAntiquite,’  by  the 
Count  de  Clarac  (1848),  contains,  in  the  Intixsluction,  a very 
good  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  art,  as  well  as  useful  re- 
marks upon  the  mechanical  processes  employ etl  in  it.  His  list 
of  artists’  names  is  of  great  value,  as  he  gives  a tninute  de- 
scription of  the  gems  bearing  tlieii'  signatures,  and  specifies 
the  collections  in  which  they  at  present  exist,  thus  supplyhig 
a safeguard  against  copies. 

8.  llaspe,  ‘ Catalogue  des  Impreiutes  des  Pierres  Gravees.’ 
After  Stosch’s  death  in  1757,  To.ssie,  a London  gem-engraver, 
obtained  all  his  sulphur  casts,  and  from  these  made  sets  of  glass 
pastes.  These  are  in  truth  very  poor,  both  in  colour  and  in 
finish,  and  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  real  stones.  The 
total  numltcr  of  antique  and  moilern  amounts  to  15,883.  They 
are  cataloguetl  and  described  by  Kaspe,  whose  remarks  are 
usually  very  sound  anti  of  great  utility  to  a collector ; and  the 
arrangement  of  his  matter  is  very  convenient  for  reference. 
'I'hc  plates  arc  however  so  badly  executed  and  incorrect. 
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being  taken  from  the  pastes  and  not  from  the  original,  as  to 
1)0  entirely  useles-s.' 

9.  5Iillin  ‘ Sur  1’ Etude  des  Pierre.s  Gravees  ’ is  little  more 
than  the  skeleton  of  a manual,  very  well  planned,  but  not  car- 
ried out  in  any  single  department,  having  evidently  been 
composed  in  great  haste.  The  object  of  the  present  Treatise 
ha.s  Ix'en  to  supply  flesh  to  the  bones  of  Jlillin’s  skeleton,  the 
outline  of  which  I have  in  great  measure  kept  in  view  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  preceding  articles 


• Tlie  two  last  volurocs  of  the  served  in  the  gallerj' of  the  UIKzi; 
Museum  Florentinum,  hy  the  Ab-  and  therefore  will  l)c  found  of  the 
hate  Uori,  give  very  faithful  engrav-  greiitest  service  to  the  collector  in 
ings  of  all  the  most  imporhuil  gems  identifying  the  subjects  of  obscure 
contained  in  the  Collection  pre-  meaning. 
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Instruments  of  the  ancient  Unyravers,  p.  lU7. 

Is  the  earliest  attempts  to  engrave  figures  upon  stones  to  be 
used  as  seals  we  may  conclude  from  the  common  analogj-  of  such 
pi-occsses  that  the  tools  first  employed  were  the  splinters  of  flint 
or  Obsidian  of  which  all  their  other  cutting  im]>lemcnts  were 
formed,  and  which  continued,  long  after  the  use  of  metal  had 
become  general,  to  furnish  the  cheaper  and  easily -lost  class  of 
articles,  such  as  arrow-heads,  &c.  The  words  of  Herodotus  de- 
scribing those  of  the  Etliiopians  in  Xerxes’  army  are,  “ anows 
headed  with  a stone  brought  to  a point,  the  same  sort  by  means 
of  which  they  engrave  their  seals.”  X ow,  inasmuch  ns  every  art 
known  to  this  barbarous  people  must  have  been  introduced 
among  them  from  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians,  and  all 
remains  both  small  and  great  in  Ethiojria  plainly  discover  an 
Egyptian  origin,  their  signets,  likewise,  could  hardly  have 
difl'ercd  from  those  of  their  instructors  in  all  the  arts,  as  innu- 
merable specimens  sufficiently  prove.  Hence  we  m,ay  conclude 
that  all  the  scaralis  so  plentiful  in  Stcaschists.  vSycnito,  and  other 
soft  stones,  were  worked  out  by  means  of  flint-flakes  fashioned 
into  rude  graving  tools  and  niotinted  in  handles,  as  the  diamond- 
splinters  subsequently  were.  In  addition  to  this  instnimcnt  the 
softness  of  the  stones  worked  upon  would  allow  the  engravings 
to  bo  executed  by  means  of  a nanow  bronze  chisel,  which  an 
examination  of  the  cutting  of  the  intaglio  will  often  indicate  us 
the  sole  tool  employed,  the  lines  and  hollows  having  evidently 
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been  Heooped  out  by  some  snch  tool,  not  scratched  into  the  stone 
by  the  fine  edge  of  a flint-fiake.  ITie  same  obser\ation  applies 
equally  to  the  first  essaj-s  of  the  Assyrians  in  this  line,  for  the 
eylinders  assigned  to  the  earliest  times  of  that  monarchy  arc 
almost  invariably  made  out  of  green  Serpentine,  a stone  readily 
worked  by  a metal  chisel.  In  addition  to  tliis,  the  engravings 
upon  them  are — though  the  outline  is  often  correct  and  spirited 
enough — -ragged  and  deeply  cut,  and  evidently  chiselled  into 
the  mass  by  a cutting  tool  of  metal ; neither  being  scraped  out 
by  a sharp  point,  nor  ground  out  by  attrition  with  a hard  jRiwder, 
processes  of  which  unmistakeable  traces  remain  in  all  intagli 
executed  by  the  more  recent  methods,  hereafter  to  be  discussed. 
The  discovoiy  of  these  improved  prtKiesses  must  with  certainty 
be  assigned  to  the  Assyrian  engravers  of  the  age  of  Saigon  (b.c. 
729),  or  a little  earlier  ; for,  besides  the  numerous  specimens 
extant  of  designs  in  the  taste  of  this  jicritsl  cut  on  cylinders  of 
Ciystal,  Agate,  and  Onyx,  that  in  Amazon-stone— ascribed,  wdth 
much  jirobability,  to  Sennacherib  himself — shows  that  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  art  had  been  already  perfected,  which 
supposes  the  practice  of  many  years ; for  the  execution  of  this 
intaglio  would  stand  a comparison  with  any  gem  in  the  similar 
taste  of  the  archaic  Greek  school.  Now  it  is  certain  that  no 
Egyptian  scaralis  in  “ hard  stones  ” are  of  anything  like  this 
antiipiity,  for  all  such  discovered  amongst  Assyrian  remains — 
numerous  though  they  were  (as  at  Arban) — are  all  of  the  soft 
stones  already  mentioned.  The  very  royal  signet  of  Sabaco  is 
shown  by  its  impression  upon  the  same  seal  as  that  of  Senna- 
cherib to  have  been  in  metal  (gold  no  doubt),  like  tlie  famous 
one  of  the  Meyer  Collection  ; whilst  that  of  the  Assyrian  king’s 
was  evidently  from  a well-cut  intaglio  in  hard  stone.  Tlieophras- 
tus  (On  Stone's,  chap.  4-t)  states  that  the  best  sort  of  the  stone 
used  by  the  Greeks  for  gcm-engi-aving  came  from  Annenia.  Tlie 
Armenian  mountains  supplied  the  Assyrians  with  their  building- 
stones,  metals,  and  gems,  and  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  with  the 
means  of  working  upon  the  latter  ; and  proliably  a Impjiy  accident 
soon  revealed  to  some  observant  eye  amongst  the  numerous  signet- 
makers  of  Nineveh  the  property  of  the  emery-stone  to  bite  info 
the  very  hardest  gems  then  known  to  them.  From  Nineveh  to 
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Babylon  the  transition  of  tho  discovoi'y  was  rapid,  and  thence, 
through  the  I’henicians,  it  became  diffused  throughout  Asia 
Minor. 

All  the  operations  hitherto  considered  were  eftected  upon  the 
surface  of  the  intended  signet  by  a scratching  out  or  filing  into 
the  substance — the  sccdfitura  of  the  lioman  ^vriters.  The  o.xact 
mode  of  applying  the  piece  of  emery  has,  unluckily,  not  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  any  author.  Theophrastus,  in  the  chapter 
just  quoted,  says,  “ And  again,  the  stone  with  w-hich  they 
engrave  signet-stones  is  tho  same  as  that  of  which  whetstones 
are  made,  or  similar  to  it,  and  the  best  is  brought  from  Armenia.” 
This  very  chapter  (44),  in  which  he  had  given  some  details  as  to 
the  process,  is  unhappily  one  of  the  most  defective  in  his  trea- 
tise ; but  ho  appears  to  express  his  surjjrise  that  the  material  in 
question  was  capable  of  being  split  up  and  shaped  by  a steel 
tool  and  yet  coiild  bite  on  a gem  that  steel  would  not  toueh. 
I’liny  (xxxvi.  10)  has,  “ For  polishing  marble  statues,  and  even 
for  engraving  and  filing  down  gems,  the  Naxium  (emery)  long 
held  tho  first  rank  : thus  arc  termed  the  whetstones  (cotes)  pro- 
duced in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Afterwards  those  brought  from 
.\nuenia  bore  away  the  palm.”  Again  (chaj).  47),  when  enume- 
rating the  whetstones  used  for  steel  tools,  he  mentions  the  Naxian 
a-s  the  mo.st  in  repute  of  those  used  with  water,  until  afterwards 
suiqsissed  by  the  Armenian.  Again  (in  xviii.  (>7,  § o)  he  speaks 
of  these  water- whetstones  acting  upon  the  scythe-blade  after  the 
manner  of  a file.  Dioscorides,  writing  in  tho  first  century,  says, 
the  “ timyris  is  a stone  with  which  gem-engravers  polish  tlieir 
gems.”  lie  also  speaks  of  “ the  sub.stance  rubhed  off  a Xaxian 
whetstone  from  tho  steel  sharjicned  against  it”  (v.  1<>.5,  167)  ; all 
showing  the  use  of  a piece  of  emery  to  sharpen  steel  tools.  All 
those  expressions  demonstrate  that  the  emery — still  the  chief 
export  of  XaxOB — was  employed  in  gem-cutting — not  merely  in 
powder,  as  at  present,  applied  to  the  point  of  a diill — but  in  a 
solid  piece,  sliaped  into  a convenient  form,  and  working  after  tho 
manner  of  a file  upon  the  gem.  Another  reason  this  for  the 
ancient  preference  for  highly  convex  ring-stones,  a form  to  which 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a file  could  bo  much  more  conveniently 
applied  than  to  a plane  surface.  The  use  of  tho  diamond  has 
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already  been  discussed  (p.  105).  It  cotild  not,  however,  have 
been  known  until  late  in  the  Greek  period,  when  the  trade  with 
India  had  been  opened,  and  no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  discovered 
on  the  intagli  now  under  our  consideration.  Thus  far  notice  has 
only  been  taken  of  the  means  of  gem  engraving  consisting  in 
cutting  or  scratching  instruments;  but  another  invention,  much 
more  expeditious  in  its  ojKjrations,  remains  to  be  considered — the 
drill,  the  terdxirum  fervor  of  Pliny,  and  the  drejiano  of  the  Quattro 
Cento  engravers.  The  use  of  the  drill  in  its  primitive  form  may 
be  deteeted  in  those  earliest  implements  of  mankind,  the  stone 
axes  and  hammers,  to  bo  seen  in  all  collections  of  Celtic  antiqui- 
ties ; that  is  to  say,  in  those  of  the  improved  type,  bored  through 
with  a hole  for  a handle.  ITiis  hole  must  have  been  made  by 
turning  rapidly  and  continuously  a stick  upon  the  same  spot, 
constantly  supplied  with  sharp  sand  and  water.  This  nide  in- 
strument m.ay  also  have  been  turned  by  means  of  a bow,  a con- 
trivance which  woidd  easily  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  any 
ingenious  savage,  as  calculated  to  produce  a much  more  rapid, 
as  well  as  more  steady,  motion  of  the  stick,  besides  saving  the 
vast  labour  and  time  wasted  in  keeping  it  revolving  by  the  un- 
aided hand  alone.  The  form  of  those  orifices  plainly  indicates 
the  means  by  which  they  were  sunk,  the  openings  being  much 
wider  on  each  side  than  in  the  centre,  owing  to  the  unsteady 
action  of  the  primitive  drill.  Tliis  jxiwcrful  agent  once  obtained, 
improvements  upon  it  were  easy  ; and  by  substituting  a bronze 
wire  and  emery  powder  for  the  stick  and  sand  the  Assyrian 
gained  at  oneo  an  implement  caj)ablo  of  piercing  sjxjedily  the 
hardest  of  the  gems  with  which  he  had  to  do.  Another  j)roof 
that  the  use  of  emery  for  this  purpose  was  the  discovery  of  the 
Assj-rian  engravers  may  be  found  in  the  name  by  which  it  was 
kuo«m  to  the  Greeks,  their  myrio  being  merely  the  Chaldean 
s/nir  slightly  modified."  Though  the  early  Assyrians  made  but 
little  use  of  the  drill  in  sinking  the  intagli  on  the  outside  of 
their  cylinders,  yet  the  holes  passing  through  their  length,  as 
well  as  those  through  the  sides  of  their  conical  seals,  show  by 
tlioir  accuracy  the  expertness  already  attained  by  the  workmen 

' lieiice  our  mery,  from  dniertU  <s>nivril»  Mncri^lio. 
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in  the  use  of  this  implement.  In  the  cylinders,  indeed,  the  jicr- 
forations  are  of  considerable  size  to  admit  the  soft  and  thick  cord 
tliat  tied  them  round  the  wrist,  but  the  holes  through  the  seals 
are  often  fine  as  a thread,  and  drilled  with  an  evenness  that  it 
would  puzzle  the  best  Gennan  lapidary  to  equal.  The  same  may 
bo  said  of  the  holes  traversing  the  Etruscan  scarabs,  usually  very 
accurately  and  truly  bored.  As  before  observed,  the  intagli  also 
upon  these  scarabs  are  entirely  sunk  by  moans  of  a blunt  drill 
ending  in  a hemispherical  point.  'The  hollows  made  by  this 
button  sunk  to  various  depths,  and  brought  into  contact  or  over- 
laying each  other,  produce  the  rude  figures  of  men  and  animals 
that  adorn  fully  three-fourths  of  the  scarabs  termed  Etruscan ; 
and  but  rarely  in  this  class  is  the  outline  assisted  by  the  use  of 
the  diamond-point  or  any  such  scratching  instniment. 

As  regards  the  action  of  the  drill,  the  metal  point  does  not 
immediately  come  in  contact  with  the  gem,  but  serves  as  a ve- 
hicle in  which  the  excessively  hard  particles  of  the  emery  imbed 
Ihem.solves,  and  thus  present  a jierpetually  renewed  cutting  sur- 
face to  the  stone  on  which  it  is  brought  to  Isjar.  This  is  the 
moaning  of  1‘liny  in  saying  that  “ some  stones  cannot  bo  cut  at 
all  by  steel,  others  only  by  a blunt  steel  tool  (though  all  can  by 
the  diamond) ; in  the  latter,  however,  the  rapid  revolution  of  the 
drill  is  of  the  greatest  efficacy”  (xxxvi.  76).  The  Phenicians 
learnt  the  art  from  their  Assyrian  masters,  and  soon  diffused  it, 
with  its  processes,  through  all  the  regions  where  they  had 
colonies.  TTiis  nation,  placed  midway  between  the  two  great 
foci  of  civilization,  and  in  constant  communication  with  each, 
lost  no  time  in  adopting  every  discovery  amongst  either  people 
that  recommended  itself  to  their  taste,  and  thus  we  find  them 
adopting  the  form  of  the  scarab  from  the  Egyptians,  but  the 
hard  stones  to  cut  them  in  from  the  Assyrians,  togetlier  with  the 
superior  style  of  intaglio  which  the  newly-discovered  method 
had  enabled  the  latter  to  produce,  lienee  was  communicated 
both  the  form  of  the  signet  and  the  means  of  engraving  it  to  the 
Etruscans,  unless  wo  suppo.se — w-hich  is  more  probable — that 
the  predominant  caste  introduced  these,  with  other  arts,  from 
Asia  Minor  when  they  first  settled  as  colonists  in  (’entral  Italy. 
Those  drill-worked  intagli  must  have  been  finished  off  with  the 
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utmost  ropidity,  to  judge  from  the  thousands  now  extant ; yet 
how  small  a portion  these  of  what  still  remains  beneath  the  soil 
entombing  the  cities  of  their  ancient  wearers.  The  designs 
were  added  upon  the  bases  of  the  scarabs  often,  it  would  appear, 
as  mere  ornaments,  and  not  for  signets,  for  the  scambs  strung  on 
necklaces  are  equally  adorned  with  engravings  as  those  set  in 
swivel  finger-rings. 


D«$cm  ; PbemciAit  Cr»*>Q 


Sassaniait  Alphabet,  ji.  141. 

The  earliest  form  of  this  alphabet  is  met  with  on  the  coins  of 
the  Arsacidas — whenever  the  Greek  language  is  not  used  for  the 
legends — and  had  currency  in  but  two  localities,  the  region 
around  I’crsepolis,  where  it  forms  the  original  text  and  occvipies 
the  post  of  honour  in  the  explanatory  inscriptions  cut  tipon  the 
numerous  rock-sculptures  there  ; and,  secondly,  alxiut  Shahrzor, 
in  the  bilingual  inscriptions  upon  the  fire-temples,  llius  it 
appears  to  have  been  current  under  the  Parthian  emjiire  through- 
out the  provinces  of  Kurdistan,  Khuzistan,  and  Fars  (Peisia 
Proper),  and  to  have  had  a Mesopotamian  or  Babylonian  source, 
and  thus  a common  origin  with  the  modem  Hebrew,  from  which 
it  only  differs  in  a few  forais  (see  Tliomas,  Kum.  t'hron.  xii.  93). 
This  alphabet  is  usually  termed  the  Parthian,  but  can  claim  no 
special  Parthian  attribution,  any  more  than  the  Bactrian  Pali  on 
their  contemporaneous  Indian  currencies  or  the  Greek  on  their 
Asiatic.  It  is  also  tenned  PersepolUan,  but  ought  more  justly  to 
be  called  Vladdee — the  designation  bestowed  ujion  the  identically 
same  character,  the  square  Hebrew.  The  only  .Sassanian  king 
who  uses  this  character  on  his  coins  is  Ardcschir  1.,  of  whom  a 
Very  clearly  struck  silver  piece  is  figured  in  the  Num.  Chron. 
XV.  180.  Of  yem.'i  bearing  inscriptions  in  this  early  letter  1 have 
only  met  with  a single  exanijile— an  Amethyst  of  middling  size 
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— wherp  it  encircles  a king’s  lieacl  with  flowing  hair  and  long 
beard — a portrait  of  the  customarv  Arsacid  tyj>c — but  the  name 
as  yet  nndeeiphcrcd.  The  extreme  rarity  of  gems  of  this 
dynasty  has  been  already  noted.  Another  example,  however.  1 
have  lately  discovered  among  the  Ilorz  intagli— a Sard  with 
a regal  j)ortrait.  Init  of  the  rudest  work. 

The  second  form  of  alphal)et  is  found  holding  the  inferior 
place  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nakshi-Eoustan  ; and  is  exclusively 
adopted  on  the  coinage  of  Sapor  I.  and  his  successors  for  some 
centuries.  This  is  the  character  also  by  far  the  most  common 
upon  the  gems.  Thtis  it  is  used  on  the  famous  Devonshire 
Araetli^’st  of  Sapor  1.,  as  well  as  upon  a Sard  of  nearly  cqtial 
size  and  merit,  a Vmst  of  Iforraisdas,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Boocke. 

The  third  and  latest  form  of  the  I’ehlevi  alphabet  is  the  jiarent 
of  the  old  Syriac,  and  of  its  modification  the  f'uphic.  As  the 
tatter  took  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  adopted  by 
the  transcribt^rs  of  the  Koran  at  Cupha  in  Mesojwtamia  it  is  a 
natural  inference  that  it  was  the  usual  cursive  writing  of  the  age 
and  country,  and  adopted  by  the  Arabian  conquerors,  who,  up 
to  that  time  bad  possessed  no  literature  or  alphaliet  of  their  own. 
So  slight  is  the  difference  l>etween  the  letters  itsed  on  the  coin- 
age of  tho  last  Sassanian  kings  and  that  of  the  first  caliphs,  who 
continued  the  old  types  for  some  years  after  the  conquest,  that 
Longperier  reads  the  names  of  Sarparaz,  Pouran,  and  Zemi,  in 
the  very  same  legends  explained  by  Thomas  as  giving  those  of 
Omar,  Farkhau,  and  Ilani.  in  the  usual  f'uphic  character. 

Tliis  third  alphabet  is  a mmlification  of  the  second,  produced 
by  running  the  letters  into  each  other,  after  tho  modem  Oriental 
fashion,  and  appears  on  the  coins  of  Chosroes  and  his  successors. 
firms  with  legends  in  this  letter  are  common  enough  ; and  in  all 
that  have  fallen  in  my  way  I have  observed  that  the  inscriptions 
round  the  royal  portrait  all  begin  with  tho  characters  for  AP, 
usually  read  as  Apad,  or  Afzud,  the  “ Most  High,”  a title  first 
iissumcd  on  his  medals  by  f'hosroes  I. 

From  the  discoveries  made  in  tho  topes  of  (,'abul  it  is  ascer- 
tained that,  concuiTcntly  with  the  usual  ,Sn.ssnnian  coinage, 
another  was  issued  in  or  for  the  Indian  provinces  of  their  em- 
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pirr,  with  its  legends  in  the  Buetrian  Pali  letter,  bnt  of  thin  no 
traces,  to  my  knowledge,  have  over  Iwon  observed  iipon  the 
seals  bearing  the  heads  of  these  sovereigns. 


Beryl,  p.  <18. 

An  antique  paste  of  this  Taras  is  doseriliod  by  Winckelmann, 
who  was  nnaeqnainted  with  the  gem  itself,  then  in  the  Pninn 
Collection.  One  of  the  rare  instances  this  of  the  preservation  of 
the  original  and  of  its  ancient  copy. 


Cnhlore,  p.  2()8. 

I have  seen  this  summer  (1860)  a bust  of  ITonri  IV.  by  this 
artist;  a three-quarter  face  intaglio  on  a largo  octagonal  pale 
Sapphire.  On  the  section  of  the  shoulder  is  the  usual  signature, 
0.  ]).  F.  The  likeness  is  admirable,  and  full  of  spirit;  the 
execution  perfect ; and  the  intaglio  highly  polished  within. 
Taking  into  account  the  quality  of  the  stone  and  the  excellcnee 
of  the  work  this  gem  may  bo  ranked  amongst  the  finest  of  the 
Henais.sance. 


Iron  IlhiffH,  p.  284. 

Iron  rings  were  long  worn  by  the  Romans — “ut  virtiitis  bel- 
lica!  insigno.”  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4),  after  stating  that  the  use  of 
gold  rings  was  first  brought  into  Italy  from  Greece,  expresses 
his  surjirise  that  the  statue  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  should  bo 
represented  without  this  oniament.  seeing  that  his  father  Dema- 
ratus  was  a Corinthian.  But  it  may  Imj  ob.scrved,  that  if  the  tra- 
dition Ijo  true  that  Demaratus  was  banished  from  Corinfli  by 
Cypselus,  B.e.  660,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  finger- 
lings  were  as  yet  unknouTi  in  that  city.*  For  many  ages,  how- 
ever, not  even  the  Roman  senators  wore  gold  rings  in  private 

* LesAin;;  boWly  asserts  that  they  were  not  iisetl  in  (ireeo'  hefoi'e  the  times  of  the 
reloponnesiau  War : hut  this  ti  merely  to  support  a iwnidot. 
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life;  thoy  wer<F given  by  the  Treasury  to  such  as  were  de- 
spatclicd  as  anil«»ssndors  to  foreign  nations,  as  a mark  of  distinc- 
tion, nor  eonld  any  others  wejir  them  cxcejit  tliose  thus  commis- 
sioned by  the  State ; and  even  these  only  put  them  on  in  public ; 
at  homo  thoy  continued  to  wear  their  old  signet-rings  of  iron. 
Even  when  they  rode  in  triumjih  they  were  not  pennitted  to 
assume  this,  it  would  seem,  exclusive  privilege  of  an  amlm.ssador. 
but,  like  Marius,  had  on  their  finger  a ring  of  iron,  just  as  the 
attendant  slave.  This  general  never  wore  a gold  one  until  his 
third  consulshii> — having  proliably  serx’od  the  office  of  ambas- 
sador in  the  mean  time.  As  a relic  of  ancient  usages  the  bride’s 
betrothal-ring,  in  Pliny's  time,  was  of  iron  and  without  a stone. 
One  such  ha.s  come  under  my  notice,  found  at  Homo.  Its  head 
was  formed  as  two  clasped  hands,  the  whole  strongly  plated 
with  gold,  and  its  antiquity  l>oyond  suspicion.  The  ancient 
Latin  name  for  a ring  was  ungulus,  a diminutive  of  unguis  ; 
porhai>8  l)ecau.so  its  bizzel  covers  the  third  joint  of  the  finger  in 
the  same  way  a.s  the  nail  covers  the  first. 

It  has  lieen  already  remarked  that  Urc  earliest  gold  rings  are 
invariably  of  thin  and  hollow  metal.  Amongst  the  numerous 
restrictions  laid  >ipon  the  Flomcn  Dialis,  Fabius  I’ictor  (quoted 
by  A.  Gellius,  x.  16)  states,  “item  annulo  uti  nisi  jicrvio  cas- 
soqiio  fas  non  est " — he  must  not  wear  a ring  that  has  not  a 
hollow  shaiik— cu.s.'iH.'i  properly  signifying  a hollow  shell,  like 
tliat  of  a rotten  nut. 

The  jewellers  of  the  Cinque-Cento  have  lavished  as  much  taste 
and  labour  iap(m  the  chasing  and  carving  of  rings  in  steel  and 
bronze  ns  upon  those  in  the  precious  metals.  It  may  bo  that  the 
very  worthlessness  of  the  material  has  saved  these  from  the 
melting-pot,  to  which  the  change.s  of  fashion  have  romorselessly 
consigned  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  tlioso  jwssessing  any 
intrinsic  value.  Certain  it  is  that  many  in  steel  now  preserved 
suiqiass  in  originality  of  design  and  elalx>rate  beauty  of  chasing 
any  similar  gold  ornaments  of  the  same  date.  Exqjiisite  ex- 
amples of  such,  us  well  as  in  bronze,  met  my  eye  in  a magnifi- 
cent collection  of  ancient  rings  of  all  periods  formed  at  Vienna 
and  lately  acquired  by  Lord  llraybrfMikc. 
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lloiigei  of  the.  Planets,  ]).  335. 

Each  planet  has  two  houses,  a diurnal  and  a nocturnal.  Thus 
of— 

Saturn,  the  houses  are  Capricorn  and  Aquaritis. 

.Tnpiter,  the  houses  are  Pisces  and  SagitUirius. 

Mars,  the  houses  are  Aries  and  Scorpio. 

Venus,  the  house.s  are  Libra  .and  Taunis. 

Mercury,  the  houses  are  Gemini  and  Virgo. 

Of  Sol,  one  diurnal,  Leo ; of  Lima,  one  nocturnal,  Cano'r. 

Manilius  (b.  iv.)  thus  specifies  the  parts  of  the  body  under  the 
influence  of  the  respective  signs^ — 

“ Hear  how  each  Sign  the  Ixsly’s  portions  sways, 

Uow  every  j>art  its  proper  lord  obeys  ; 

And  what  the  member  of  the  human  frame, 

Wherein  to  rale  their  several  forces  claim. 

First,  to  the  Ram  the  heail  hath  been  as.signed  ; 

Ixird  of  the  sinewy  neck  the  Bull  we  find  : 

The  anm  and  ahouldcn  joined  in  union  fair 
Possess  the  Twins,  each  one  an  equal  share. 

The  Crab  as  sovereign  o’er  the  breast  presides ; 

The  Lion  rales  the  shniihler-bladrs  and  shies. 

Down  to  the  /lank  the  Virgin’s  lot  descends. 

And  with  the  haunches  Libra’s  influence  ends. 

The  fiery  Scori>ioii  in  the  ijroin  delights. 

The  Centaur  in  the  ihvjhs  exerts  his  rights  ; 

Whilst  either  knee  doth  Capricomus  rale  ; 

The  leys,  the  province  of  Aquarius  cool. 

Last,  the  twin  Fishes,  as  their  region  meet, 

Hold  juiisdiction  in  the  pair,  the  feet." 

Veraimias,  ji.  400. 

“ Amongst  the  colourless  gems  is  that  called  the  Ceraunias, 
which  has  snatched  its  lustre  from  the  stars.  It  is  crj'stalline, 
tinged  with  a brilliant  blue,  and  produced  in  Camiania.  Zeno- 
themis  allows  it  to  be  colourless,  but  says  there  is  within  it  a 
moveable  star.  This  must  be  the  Girasol  Sapphire.  Sotacus 
makes  out  two  more  kinds  of  the  Ceraunias,  a black  and  a red, 
and  says  that  tlicy  are  like  axes  in  shape,  and  that  fleets  and 
cities  can  be  captured  by  the  aid  of  the  black  and  rotind  kind. 
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which  arc  called  lletuli ; the  long  sort,  according  to  him,  being 
named  the  Cerannias.  'nicy  make  out  also  a thiid  vaiiety, 
excessively  rare,  and  much  sought  after  hy  the  Magi,  since  it  is 
only  found  in  places  that  have  been  struck  by  lightning”  (riin. 
xxxvii.  51).  It  is  a siniuge  coincidence  that  in  the  present  day 
the  popular  German  name  for  the  stone-axes  of  the  Celtic  period 
is  “ donner-keil,”  or  thunderbolt,  which  tliey  also  believe  uix' 
only  found  in  places  struck  by  lightning,  and  to  be  a remedy  for 
all  diseases  in  cattle,  rrolwibly  these  primeval  stone-axes  con- 
tinued long  to  bo  used  by  the  Homans  in  their  sacrifices  as  a 
relic  of  ancient  religious  usages.  Wo  find  that  in  the  ratificii- 
tion  of  a treaty  the  contracting  parties  killed  the  victim,  a pig, 
with  a flint — “ silico  percussit.”  From  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  the  tenacity  of  life  in  the  animal  operated  upon,  this 
“flint ’’could  not  have  been  a mere  stone,  casually  picked  up, 
but  must  have  teen  sharpened  and  fitted  to  a handle,  so  as  to  te 
capable  of  dealing  at  once  a mortal  blow.  Hence  the  saying, 
“ Inter  sacrum  et  silicem  stare” — to  bo  in  hann’s  way — i.  e. 
standing  between  the  victim  and  the  descending  weapon  of 
flint. 


Magic  Sigils,  p.  4-14. 

Thetel  Ratenus  says  that  “ the  sigil  of  a man  with  a bundle  of 
herbs  on  his  neck,  if  found  on  a ,fas]>cr,  gives  tlie  power  of  dis- 
tinpiishing  disea.ses  and  stops  the  flow  of  blood  from  any  part. 
n\is  stone  Galen  is  said  always  to  have  carried  about  with  him.” 
.Among  the  sigils  of  Solomon  we  find,  “Head,  with  neck,  cut 
on  green  Jasper,  set  in  a brass  or  iron  ring,  engraved  with  the 
letters  B.  B.  1’.  1’.  N.  E.  N.  A.  Wear  this  and  thou  shalt  in  no 
wise  perish,  but  ho  preserved  from  many  diseases,  especially 
ague  and  dropsy.  It  likewise  gives  good  luck  in  fowling.  'Fhou 
shalt  also  be  reasonable  and  amiable  in  all  things ; in  battle  and 
in  lawsuits  thou  shalt  bo  victor.  It  helps  women  in  conceiving 
and  in  childbirth  ; it  gives  peace  and  concord  and  many  good 
things  to  the  wearer,  but  he  must  do  so  in  all  justice  and 
hontjsty.” 
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•>  Capricorn  on  (,'nmclian  ; set  in  a ailvor  ring  and  carrj’  about 
with  thee.  Thou  shalt  never  he  harnu'd  in  purse  or  pereon  by 
thine  enemies,  neither  shall  a judge  ever  pass  an  unjust  sentence 
against  thee ; thou  shalt  abound  in  trade  and  in  honour  and  gain 
the  friendship  of  many,  and  all  enchantments  made  against  thee 
shall  bo  of  none  eflect,  and  no  foe,  however  mighty,  shall  be  able 
to  resist  thee.” 

Collections  ill  Paris. 

The  Fould  Cabinet  of  Gems,  so  often  referred  to  in  this  work, 
has  been  sold  by  auction  this  summer  (18C0)  in  I’aris,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  together  with  his  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  antiquities.  All  the  gems  of  importance—  and 
they  were  many— realised  the  highest  prices  known  in  this  cen- 
tury. Tho  Bacchante  on  Ituby,  quoted  p.  50,  was  selected  by 
Baron  Kothschild,  to  whom  the  choice  of  any  one  gem  had  been 
bequeathed. 

The  finest  private  collections  of  gems  are  all  now  centered  in 
I’aris.  An  excellent  authority,  who  knows  them  all  thoroughly , 
places  at  their  he.ad  tho  Cabinet  of  >1.  Turk  ; next  that  of  Baron 
Bogor,  now  divided  between  his  two  sons;  then  tho  Blacas 
(once  the  first),  and  that  of  the  Due  do  Imynes. 


The  Devonshire  Gems. 

Whilst  these  sheets  wore  in  tlie  press,  I have  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  spend  a morning  in  glancing  over  the 
entire  collection  of  the  Devonshire  Gems,  recently  lent  by  the 
Duke  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where  they  have  lx;cn 
excellently  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  consultation.  Tho 
cabinet  1 found  fully  to  liear  out  tho  observation  of  a connoisseur 
(whoso  taste  is  equal  to  his  experience  in  this  branch  of  art), 
that  were  tho  choice  of  any  fifty  gems  to  lie  ottered  to  him  out 
of  all  the  collections  of  Europe,  ho  would  prefer  tho  Devonshire, 
limited  as  it  is,  from  which  to  select  them.  I therefore  subjoin 
a few  remarks  upon  those  that  specially  arrested  my  attention 
in  the  cursory  examination  that  could  be  given  to  so  large  a 
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number  (528)  in  a single  morning : first  premising  that  my 
judgments  upon  them  are  subject  to  the  dniwbitek  and  the 
amount  of  unavoidiible  inaccuracy  arising  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  to  examine  gems  that  could  not  be  held  against  the 
light,  nor  yet  were  accompanied  by  casts,  the  only  compensation 
|K)ssiblo  for  such  a disiidvantago. 

To  commence  with  tho.se  inscribed  with  names  (suppo.sed  of 
artists),  in  which  the  cabinet  is  singulaily  rich  : the  actual 
inspection  hero  of  several  quoted  in  Clarae’s  li.st  has  enabled 
me  to  rectify  his  notices,  copied  us  they  were  from  various 
authorities  at  second-hand. 

No.  1.  Theseus  standing,  regivi-diiig  his  father's  swoi-d;  a 
glorious  intaglio  on  a large  red  .Said ; has  tho  name  ka.scak 
divided  on  each  side  of  the  figure,  in  tho  huge  bold  lettering 
used  on  the  bronze  coinage  of  the  last  times  of  the  Republic  and 
of  the  early  Ciesars;  and  most  decidedly  denoting  tho  owner's 
name,  perhaps  tho  “envious  Casoa”  himself,  for  the  work  is 
that  of  his  times  - the  mature  Greek  style  just  entering  upon  its 
Roman  phase. 

Xo.  27.  Tho  M.  Aurelius,  ascrilied  to  tho  aiiint  iEi>oliaa, 
shows  by  tho  magnitude  of  tho  lettering  of  the  name,  as  well  as 
by  its  I.atin  form,  that  it  merely  designates  the  owner ; doubt- 
less some  official  of  that  prince,  for  imperial  portraits,  accompa- 
nied by  private  names,  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  such  an  adjunct  does  not  necessarily  denote  the 
engraver ; which  tlieory  alono  must  have  been  the  grounds  for 
enrolling  .rEpoliunus  in  the  list  of  ancient  Roman  artists. 

Xo.  2.J.  Tho  Achilles  Citharredus  of  I’amphilus  is  an  antique 
ruby  paste,  a cast  from  an  intaglio  of  considerable  size,  worked 
out  in  a style  manifesting  much  of  tho  Greoo-ltalian  feeling; 
the  same  delicate  touch,  careful  detail,  and  flat  relief,  marking 
the  entire  composition  : differing  greatly  from  the  purely  Roman 
manner  of  tho  Cupid  and  Psyche,  ascribed  to  the  samo  engraver, 
among  tho  British  Museum  gems.  Thei-o  is,  however,  a won- 
derful resemblance  in  tho  appearance  of  tho  signature  upon 
both — tho  characters  in  each  equally  minute  and  elegant. 

No.  .32.  The  “ Diomede  Master  of  the  Palladium,”  by  Gnseus  ; 
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cut  upon  a larjps  wliite-bandcd,  black  Agatc»  ia,  as  to  tLe  design, 
exactly  identical  with  tliat  of  Woscoridcs  in  the  same  c-abinet, 
and  perhajis  superior  to  it  as  to  the  actual  ext“cution-  This  may, 
however,  b<i  due  to  the  greater  effectiveness  of  the  opaque  stone 
on  which  it  is  cut. 

N’o.  18fi.  The  head  of  Socrates,  calleil  the  work  of  Elpenor,  is  a 
good  bit  of  Koman  engraving  ; bold,  and  deeply  sunk  ; but  the 
name  in  conspicuous  letters,  and  running  half  round  the  stone, 
shows,  bv  the  prominence  given  to  it,  that  it  refers  to  the  owner, 
not  to  the  engraver,  of  the  signet. 

Xo.  18.  A pretty  bust  of  a young  lady,  witli  her  hair  wreathed 
above  the  head,  like  Faustina  Senior  (which,  ns  well  as  the  style 
of  the  work  itself,  fixes  its  (kite),  has  her  name,  POy*EINA.  at 
the  side ; perlnips  the  very  same  who  chose  for  her  signet  the 
singular  caprice  figured  at  jsige  201.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
goul  |Kirtraits  rs-curring  in  red  Jasper. 

Xo.  Ut.’i.  Another  hidy,  pavlisa,  represents  herself  as  a dimin- 
utive figure  under  the  protection  of  t'astor  and  I’ollux,  who 
stand  as  guanlijuis  on  each  side,  'riu?  stone  seems  a Magnet. 

Xo.  22.  A huge  Hercules  reposing,  surrounderl  by  the  trophies 
of  his  laboui-s : green  .lasper,  with  a long,  unintelligible  legend 
in  the  field,  is  clearly  a Kenaissance  work,  lietrayed,  amongst 
other  indications,  by  the  medimval  form  of  his  bow.  A most 
vigorous  production  nevertheless,  and  a gem  modem  pastes  from 
which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

No.  4(i.  Tliis  struck  mo  as  perliai*  the  most  perfect  work 
amongst  this  perfect  assemblage,  a Seated  Muse  tuning  her  Lyre  : 
the  composition  full  of  the  truest  Greek  taste,  treated  with  vast 
care,  yet  retaining  no  trace  of  Aidiaic  stiffness ; the  whole 
enclosed  in  an  Ktmscan  bolder.  Upon  a large  black  Jasper,  a 
stone  evidently,  as  Ix-forc  remarked,  .as  much  a favourite  with  the 
engraven!  of  tlie  best  times  as  the  Hwl  was  with  those  of  the 
decline. 

Xo.  8.  A Medusa's  head  in  profile,  on  brown  Sard,  shows  by 
its  amazing  Ixildness  and  broadness  of  touch,  a later  date  of  Greek 
taste,  already  in  its  full  maturity,  and  disputes  the  palm  of  excel- 
lence with  the  gem  just  described. 
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No.  14.  Also  a glorious  group,  on  re<l  Surd,  Soylla  destroying 
a Slariner,  but  of  tJio  best  Koman  style. 

No.  o.  This  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
picture-like  compositions  never  do  occur  on  antique  intagli ; for  it 
gives  a group  of  no  fewer  than  six  persons,  backed  by  the  facade 
of  a temple  : a veiled  lUid  seated  female,  attended  by  a maid  and 
l)Oy,  listening  to  an  aged  man  and  a warrior  j the  design  closed 
by  a youth  holding  a cornucopia.  The  wiprk,  jis  well  ns  stone 
(a  fine  and  large  Sard)  have  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity. 
Tliis  gem  merits  particular  attention,  both  for  the  rarity  of  the 
subject,  and  as  an  admirable  example  of  Imperial  Homan  art. 

No.  28.  A seated  Victorj’  chained  and  struggling  to  rise,  her 
hands  bound  behind  her  biick,  is  remarkable  for  the  truth  of  the 
action,  and  the  vigour  and  depth  of  the  engraving.  A largo, 
brown  Sard. 

The  foregoing  wore  selected  almost  at  nunlorn  from  the  class 
of  Mythological  subjects : but  to  j>ass  on  to  the  other  divisions, 
we  find  the  series  of  imperial  jmrtraits  to  include  some  unri- 
valled examples.  Here,  as  in  many  of  those  above  quoted,  the 
dimensions  of  the  gems  are  especially  noteworthy,  considering 
the  small  size  of  the  mere  signet  stones  to  which  truly  antique 
works  iire  generally  confined.  'ITiesc,  therefore,  from  their 
importance,  must  have  serveil  some  sjjecial  object,  and  have 
commanded  for  their  execution  the  utmost  artistic  powers  of  tire 
age  tliat  produced  them. 

'I’ho  list  may  be  headed  with  (52),  llcail  of  Augustris,  treated 
in  the  Greek  manner,  in  flat  relief,  upon  a splendid  red  Said. 
Of  great  merit,  also,  is  the  rarely-seen  jiortrait  of  his  successor, 
but  taken  when  still  a young  man,  on  brown  Sard,  of  very  laigc 
size  (19fi).  Two  heads  confronted,  the  youthful  Caligida  and 
his  Mother  (38),  on  the  same  kind  of  gem  as  the  hist,  is  also  full 
of  life  and  expression.  A smaller  head  of  this  prince,  from  the 
very  peculiar  treatment  of  the  hair  (expressed  by  semi-circles), 
seems  to  proceed  from  the  same  hand  as  the  head  (of  him  as 
Mercury)  in  Stosch’s  Collection,  and  that  figured  at  page  176. 

It  may  hero  be  noticed  that,  by  a singular  coincidence,  die 
Ilaccluinte  (30)  appears  identical  in  stylo  and  execution  with 
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that  given  in  Plato  IV'. ; indeed,  1 have  slight  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  both  originals,  and  of  the  same  engraver. 

Besides  the  paste  of  Painphilus  above  described,  another  hear- 
ing the  portraits  of  Xoro  and  Poppsea  is  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  beauty  and  lustre  of  its  colour,  even  surj)assing  the 
finest  Emerald  which  it  was  intended  to  imitate.  Of  the  true 
Emerald  there  arc  no  less  tlmn  three  antique  ring.s  set  with 
oblong  and  rudely  polished  stones  (171,  172,  175),  none  of  them 
engraved,  confirming  Pliny's  statement  “ iis  parcitnr,  scalpi 
vetitis.”  The  other  specimens  of  antique  settings  are  numerous 
and  important — one  distinguished  for  its  enormous  hulk  ; but 
the  most  interesting  is  that  bearing  cut  upon  the  metal  a head 
of  Domitia,  and  hence  proKably  a ring  of  office.  Another, 
Etruscan,  is  covered  with  elegant  and  intricate  patterns  in 
filigree,  and  perfectly  preserved. 

The  camei  are  quite  equal  to  the  intagli  in  importance,  from 
the  beatity  of  their  work,  the  size  and  quality  of  the  atones,  and 
lastly,  the  extreme  elegance  of  the  ( ‘inque-Oento  mountings,  with 
which  several  of  them  have  their  perfection  enhanced  and  dis- 
plaj'ed  to  the  fullest  advantage.  Of  this  combinationVjf  the  ex- 
quisite taste  marking  two  widely  separated  epochs  of  artistic  re- 
finement, a matchless  example  may  bo  adduced  in  (292)  a head 
of  Diana,  in  a broad  frame,  de.signed  ns  a pendant  for  a chain, 
and  enriched  with  chasings  and  enamels  in  the  purest  stylo. 
Apollo  and  Diana — busts,  side  by  side:  a magnificent  lioman 
work,  is  set  in  an  elaborate  and  singularly  designed  framework 
of  interlaced  serpents.  Another  cameo,  a head,  has  a very 
massy  setting  of  ruder  form,  and  enriched  with  four  large  Hubies, 
a mounting  apparently  of  some  mediieval  jeweller.  But,  in  the 
point  of  view  of  art,  perhaps  the  first  place  must  be  assigned 
to  (425)  an  unfortunately  burnt  and  discoloured  Onyx,  offering 
the  bust  of  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  in  flat  relief;  one  of  those 
rarest  of  the  rare — a cameo,  of  whose  pure  Grecian  origin  not 
the  slightest  doubt  can  ns.sail  the  mind,  if  ever  so  slightly 
acquainted  with  genuine  iirodiictions  of  that  school.  This  may 
be  confidently  put  down  to  the  times  immediately  succeeding 
Alexander.  As  an  example  of  what  Roman  art  could  produce 
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in  this  department,  we  may  notice  a bust  of  Commodus  (488)  ; 
a good  portrait,  though  already  displaying  the  still'  manner  of 
the  decline  ; but  tli'e  Onyx,  of  extraordinary  cjuality,  its  strata 
rendering  the  hair  in  brown,  the  flesh  in  a pearly  white,  and 
the  field  transparent;  the  whole  enclosed  in  the  usual  reserved 
rim.  A Vintage-scene  : a satyr  lifting  a nymph  on  his  shouldeis 
to  gather  the  grapes,  is  well  drawn,  and  singular  as  being  cut 
in  relief  ujk)I1  the  I’eridot,  probably  an  unitpio  example.  Another 
rarity  is  an  antique  gold  ring  of  elegant  form,  set  with  a minute 
cameo,  a seated  Cupid ; to  bo  added  to  the  scarce  instances 
already  quoted  of  such  works  actually  found  employed  in  ancient 
jewellery. 

Worthy  .also  of  special  notice  are  the  wnrksof  the  Renaissance 
here  exhibited  ; some  for  beauty,  others  for  their  historic  in- 
terest. Of  these,  the  earliest  and  most  important  is  a large 
oval  crystal,  about  4 inches  wide  (390),  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Giovanni  del  Castel  Bolognese;  the  subject — a lion  hunt — 
consisting  of  many  figures  ; in  the  background,  a triumjihal  arch. 
The  intaglio  is  sliallow,  of  the  highest  finish  and  internal  polish; 
the  drawing  stiff  from  its  very  correctne.ss;  and  the  whole  a master- 
piece of  that  early  period,  and  the  most  characteristic  cxamjdc  of 
the  school  that  I have  ever  met  wdlh.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  (483),  also  a Crystal  of  the  same  date  and  of  considerable 
size,  a Venus  and  Cupid,  but  the  drawing  more  free  than  in  the 
preceding ; and  though  uninscribed  with  any  name,  probably 
due  to  Valerio  Belli,  being  altogether  in  his  stylo.  All  lovers 
of  works  that  stand  as  it  were  authenticated  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  art,  will  view  with  the  same  interest  as  I did  (on  its 
unexpected  discovery  amongst  these  treasure.s),  the  very  me- 
dallion of  Hercules  and  Antaeus,  a gold  chasing  applique  to  an 
oval  field  of  Lapis  lazuli,  made  for  one  of  his  patrons  by  Cellini 
himself,  and  respecting  the  process  of  executing  which  ho  gives 
full  details  in  his  ‘ Orifeceria.’ 

A magnificent  cameo  of  his  age  is  the  Judgment  of  Baris 
(368),  on  an  immense  single-coloured  Onyx  ; the  grouping  of  the 
three  principal  figures  is  admirable,  and  extraordinary  skill  is 
manifested  in  the  ono  detached,  the  Juno  unrobing  herself,  her 
back  being  turned  to  the  spectator. 
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A bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  evidently  a contemporary 

work,  and  much  in  the  style  of  the  famous  medallist  Simon, 
though  it  is  not  stated  that  he  ever  worked  in  gems. 

And  to  conclude  this  hasty  sketch,  the  seal  (433)  deserves 
notice  for  its  very  elegant  and  novel  form,  the  shank  being  a 
coiled  serpent  rising  from  an  altar. 
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AltLArilANAltl.A.  U4»  U4. 
Alimxus,  H2, 

Acrnon,  2 
AiliulunepImM,  2^ 

Ailrnon»  in.  • 

AdouAi.  »4.  3^>5. 

Adoiii,  268. 

Adonis,  36$. 

-1*'«ypliUa,  I L 
.Kliiw,  240. 

AotiU'H,  404. 

Africa,  province,  1 72. 

i_L  '9*  39J- 
, Gcnrian,  u* 

, VUij«s,  H_i.  ^ 

, 8lc.*CliupJnb,  25 

Apnithungclus,  234, 

A}'ilulph,  crown  ofi  28. 

Aio,  3^.^. 

AlnbuKtrr,  iiiL 
Alaljotuliue,  403. 

Alardus,  ifi. 

AlarieuA,  8i;;uct  of,  U4. 
Albigi'iuM  s jCq. 

AI<*ctonu.s  j«>4. 

Alcs«andro  Ccsati,  2U. 

Alcxa,  21  i. 

Alt'Xamenos,  34^>. 

Alexander,  jMjrtmiU  ol,  ni. 
Alexander  of  Tralles, 
Alexandrians,  302.  341. 
AlInMwnites  oalicea,  2Ai 
Alliull,  2 12. 

Altnaiidiiie,  2_L 
Amber,  17H. 

Amethysf74r,  40Q. 

, Oriental,  ^ 

Ammiunua,  144,  281. 

Animoiiius,  240. 

AmuloU  14^  3 58, 

Amymono,  Emeraltl,  »o. 
Analysis  of  gi‘ins.  ioq. 


Anatlmiialdu,  344. 
Andreiiecio  du  Perugia,  208. 
I AndriHlunms,  413. 

Angel?',  planetary,  348, 

I Anieliiiii,  26s. 

Aninials,  Persian,  i lu. 

, Etnwean.  i6g. 

An8]Nieh  Collection,  2;<j. 
Antipater,  epigniin  of,  43. 
Aiitiplmnes,  25^ 
Aiithruciiim,  ^ 

Antiquity,  tests  of,  iHB. 

I Anulus,  34i.  ?68.  371. 
j Apan,  Afzud,  4T7. 

Ajustoiastiis,  462- 
I Apocalypse,  gems  of,  428, 

■ AjMdlo  ill  cur,  jji* 
Ap<jllonidcs,  21 3. 

A|KiIloiiiu8  Tyaiiena,  338, 
— , artist,  HI. 

Aponivioa.  Jupiter,  lix. 
AfioWlesinatn,  3 3 2,  434. 
A|K)xyotueuoH,  xu 
Ajwyctos,  41^. 

Ajmleius, 

Arabs,  tjqies  of  coinage,  4^  2. 
Arolimc  Greek  style,  i6H. 
Arduisher,  347. 

I AreiuM,  signet  of,  1 34.  322. 
Arellius  Fuseus.  2843. 
Aretias,  island,  3 3o. 
Aristotle’s  rings,  281. 

on  gems,  432. 

Arles,  179. 

Arleusi^  Petrus,  422. 
Anneniaii  mines,  472. 
Arsinot*,  statue  of,  ^ 191. 

, crystal  of,  <j3. 

Artnshir,  Ardesiiir,  141. 
Artists’  names,  200. 

, principal,  227. 

Aslieston.  408. 

As|)uriiua.  2T3.  240. 

Aspus,  214. 
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Assyrian  gi'ms,  137.  1 n, 
AstarU.',  1 39. 

Astroloirical  K«*niB.  331. 
Atc'ius  Cuplto,  377. 

Atnenioii,  3I4. 

Athor,  I 3H.  141 
Aui^stus,  160.  340.  30^.  332. 

• , leltiT  to  Miieoemis,  320. 

Aultis.  2G2.  214,  33^. 
Auroliun,  head  of.  163. 
Auriflccs,  2 34» 

Ansoniiis.  300. 

Austmliaii  71. 

Austrian  Diuiuoiid,  ^ 
Aventurine,  6 L 
Axes,  stone,  4^0. 

A74im  Collection,  afu- 

B. 


CHALAZIAS. 

, Bor^o^ione,  afifl. 

Bmcei,  231. 

Bnut-aU-s,  3;2. 

Bmndenlmrgh  Collection,  ^3, 
British  ^^(usiuin.  238. 

Britons,  rings  of,  283. 

Bronte,  46;. 

Bronze,  Etruscan,  t3o. 

— - rings,  2 go. 

stumps,  375. 

i Buddtia,  I AO. 

Buddhist  topes,  149. 

I Bufouitcs,  464. 

Bulgarians,  jfxj. 

' Bull,  Alifhruic,  1 28- 
Bureh,  R.  A.,  2 74. 
Burning-glass,  ^ 3^ 
Byzantine  camel,  igfi. 

statues,  293. 


Boal-zehuh,  lix. 

Babylon,  mines  of,  7. 

, eylimlers  of,  t iH. 

Bacchus,  Ino,  37H. 
Bactrian  Grcn-to, 

, Bull,  477. 

Badoura,  Prineeas,  ^49. 
Bait,  Atiior,  Achori,  3a8, 
Buluia,  ^ j,  4ig. 

Balsaiims.  Barbel  us, 
Baphoniet,  3AZ. 

Barharinn  camct,  19H. 
Barier,  272. 

Basilisk.  44;. 

Busilides,  3AA. 

Basilidan  stones,  328. 
Bas-relief,  cameo,  iH3. 

Bat,  sigil  of,  443. 

Batne,  fair  of,  ^ 
Butnu.’hi(es,  4^4. 

untl  binls,  443. 
Bc'cker,  272. 

Beetles,  418. 

BiH'tle-stones,  1 1 3. 

Bel,  r 28. 

Belli,  Valerio,  264. 
Borenlce,  200. 

Bt*rlin  Odleclion,  2^9. 
Bcruardi,  2(12. 
lleryl,  5«,  398. 

BerylluR,  brillo,  4^ 

Betuli,  480. 

Bigemmeus  annulus,  2K2. 
Bimgo, 

caprice,  327. 

Blacas  Collection,  2f>i.  4H2. 
Blooilstone,  i_2. 

Boniface,  Popti,  ring.  299. 
Bonus  Kvoutus,  i_93. 

Borgia,  Cesare.  438. 
Borders,  Ktmscnn.  1 iq,  ib8. 


C. 

Cabalistic  gems,  3 :o.  443. 

Cuhul,  ciinii'O  found  in,  200. 
Caerleou,  28').  390. 

Ciesnr,  Julius,  239. 

Cuirngonitn,  «)4. 

Caligula,  171. 

Caleetlony,  2±  39A. 

Cameo,  iHi 

, mode  of  wearing,  i8s»  23b. 

, rarity  of  antique,  i«jo. 

— , Renaiasance,  187,  189. 

I shell,  191. 

. Cannchiis,  xii. 

Canino  Collection,  122. 

> Canon  of  Callicrates,  xi. 

. t-nimces,  327. 

I Capricorn,  3 3 2.  481. 

Caraenlla,  heads  of,  146. 241. 

I Canulossu,  2£lI. 

' Caraglio,  264. 

Carbuncle,  21^  404. 

, cups  of,  3f>. 

— , scarab  in,  242. 

Carchesium  of  St.  Denys,  87. 
Carlos,  portrait  of  D<»n,  2^^t. 
Cornelian,  ^ 40?. 

Carpocratians,  303. 

Cjistel-Boi ognesc,  G io.  di,  263.  487. 
Casts,  plaster,  384. 

Cuulonia,  coin  of,  sio. 

. Caylns,  Rirueii  of,  46H. 

Cf^llini,  28^  iH2.  419. 

Cerachates,  fl, 

Cemunios,  406.  4H1. 

Cerbara,  ifis. 

' Ce.sati,  not  Cesnri.  26$. 

Oiaduc,  2 A 2. 

, Cha  J,  si^s  of.  444. 

Chalazias,  410. 
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CHALCUPHONOft. 
Chalcophonos,  4is. 

Clianin,  iHi. 

CharU's  I_i  248. 

CliarlfH 

ClmrlL-ma^nc,  2^ 

CImucor,  {M)rtrait,  1 1 ?♦ 

Cix  lidoiiiun,  400. 

OliilUt,  467. 

(./Iiiiui-me,  ?3“, 

Chui'ph,  ChmiphiA,  144. 

Clu>snM‘M,  14H. 

Christ,  portrait  of,  0?,  to?- 
ChriMtiaii  27T«  U2. 

Ciiri»t(xlorus,  xi. 

Clir>s*‘h‘ctrusi,  416. 

CijryiHK'olltt,  }7. 

('hn’rioinmpis.  i£u 
Chrysolito,  ^ vtH. 

Clir)’HO|Huton.  Clirysopnmion,  4>7- 
Chn*»opms»*,  4oo.  4U. 

CifiMli.  t8i. 

CiniediuH,  4(»;. 

Ciniiainoii'Htone,  11. 

Ciii(]ue-CVnto  art,  xlvii.  2£t  47Q. 
Citriiri,  4:^. 

ClaMc,  4fnj. 

(Muutiiun,  c pijjmma  of,  hi_^  ^ 
duudiiis  Ca*8iir,  270,  4^^, 

CluuA, 

Clemens  Aloxamlrimw,  27^. 

Cl*  of«utm’«  signet,  ^ 

Clusius,  iU(). 

Coal,  Kimmeridge, 

Coin  dic‘8,  206. 

CoMore,  2 >2,  2S  t.  268,  4?8» 

Cologne,  shrim*  at.  iB4.  tot.  3 * J* 
(’otumoiius,  1 7 2. 

ComiionuB,  Hignet  of,  tis, 

Conehyliu,  2«j7. 

Coni(‘nl  Persian  seats,  1 38. 
Constantine,  i6t, 

— Pori>hyrogeniliis,  tm. 
Constantins,  Sapphire  of,  238,  324. 
(>)nsteIlution*stone8, 
Cop(H'r*EniemUl, 

('optic  legends,  3 4^>- 
Coracica  and  Ijcontica,  34Q- 
Coral,  ^02. 

C'urinthian  t»ronze,  17<>. 

(^irjius  Christi  CoUege,  seals  at, 

. 

Ckistoiizi,  :^»Q. 

Cpiclicnxlc  Collection,  130- 
Crawfish,  3B0. 

Critias,  iio. 

Cromwell,  portrait,  488. 

Cronins,  20$,  216. 

Crystal,  4M. 

, wonis  in,  267,  4IQ. 

Cuphic  legends,  133.  477. 

Citpids,  377. 


2XJY1T1AN  rKDBI.ES. 

Cyanus.  ^ 

Cylindera,  i2;. 

Cyliinlers.  how  usih],  i 3 1. 

Cylindri,  Roman,  u. 

Cyjwelus,  t(|3. 

Cyr«*nc,  gem-engravers  at,  2q>. 

D. 

Daetvliomaney,  4f>t. 

Daims.  4^4. 

Darius,  signet  of.  320. 

Death,  antique  representation  of,  Ixiv. 
Deomli*  rings,  :«)(>. 

Deeani,  3 ti.  3. 

Dt'celtfilns,  146, 

Di'metrius  Soter,  kq. 

Demosthem*s,  236. 

Dt'mons,  Uy  evoke,  44^. 

Denarii,  tv(>CH  of,  207. 

Denon,  xxi. 

Design,  antique,  1 16. 

Devonshire  gems,  24(>,  482. 
Dimloohus,  4 <6.  44^. 

Diamond,  (jh.  3Q2,  4ig. 

, false,  ^ 

, engru\^,  2(16.  2(19. 

jM»int,  use  of,  loj. 

Diuinystm  salve,  372. 

Dies,  2?2.  3 2 1. 

Diomede  of  Dioscoridcs,  24B. 
Dionysia,  416. 

Dionysius  Periegotes,  l 
Dio9<*oride8,  2:4.  217.  2 36. 

, uuturulist,  473. 

Divining  halls,  4^3. 

Dcnnenieti  dei  Cainci,  261. 

di  Polo,  26s. 

Dorn  it  in,  3B2, 

Donner-lceil,  4^o» 

Donloni,  ;(>7. 

Dorotiieus,  3 3$. 

Dorsch,  272. 

Doiildets,  91. 

Dracontias,  Draconites,  4(>^. 

Drill,  10;.  107.  474. 

Druids^  Iksul, 

Dryden,  460. 

Durer,  *•  The  Melancholy,” 

E. 

Kagle,  Sanlonyx,  317- 

, intagli  of,  4iK. 

Ecliatana.  4 3Q- 
Eeclesiazu.-w,  2<>o. 

Echites, 

Edwanl  VI.,  portrai^  25 
j Egyptiiui  amf  Assyrian  fonmilw,  346. 

god-rings,  29V 

Egyptian  p4*bl»le«,  317. 
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KIJiOABALl't*. 

Klagabalna.  1 38. 

Kli'pliunU,  olMi<liau,  64. 
KlizAtM'^lli,  Qiiorii,  f K7.  20;,  2<a 
Emeral<l»s  ?<)6,  4^1. 

, intagiC ili  XQ3. 

Eiiirry.  loj,  474- 
Etiiiinelft,  Byzantine, 

Ell  caliochuu  cutting, 
Eiigi'litnrt,  2L2. 

Ehgmvo.^  list  of,  20s. 
Kiilivdros,  41 1. 

Epicurus,  portraits  of.*32j. 

Epic  cycle,  174. 

Episco]Mil  rings,  297. 
Epit^chunus,  2 U. 

E<iuiU‘s,  rings  of,  286. 

Erigono,  n:. 

Ernst  Duku  of  Gotlia,  xxx. 
Ethiopian  shine,  114. 

Etnis<.‘un  scumlie,  1 18. 

■ urt,  1^8. 

legcmU,  201. 

— — • setting  277. 

Euemtes,  ring  of’^2. 
Euripides,  124. 

Europe  cumco,  asi. 

Eusebius, 

Eutyches,  218. 

Evux,  king,  ^qo. 

Erodus,  2iq. 

Evre,  St.,  gems  of,  2^8. 
Exceostus,  ring  of, 

Eye-salves.  Roman,  na. 


F. 

Facet-cut  gems, 
Fiiker-Eiltiin,  coins  of,  4^2. 
False  gems,  QL 
Famese,  F.  L.,  41Q. 

Felix,  2iq. 

Ferouer,  4^4. 

Fibula,  Roman,  \io. 

Field  of  gi'm,  167. 

Figww,  Cluipterof,  2 {6. 
Figure-rings,  2g^. 
Finger-Joints,  rings  for,  280. 
Fisli,  figure  of,  ^8f. 

Flamen  Dinlis,  4?q. 

Flint  arrow-heads,  1 14.  471. 
Flora  of  Pistmcci,  244. 
Florentine  gems, 

Foils,  ancient  xtm  of,  ^8. 
Folleville,  Abbot  of,  igB. 
Forms  of  antique  gems,  gq. 
Fortunata  s oniamcDts,  287. 
Fossil  ivorv',  ^g. 

Fould  Oolfection,  481. 
Fnmcia,  262. 

Francois  L,  2^f>. 


FrcHlmen,  rings  of,  287. 
Frtiedmcn,  engravers,  aji. 
Freemasons,  hi. 

French  0)111*01100,  2H» 
Front-face,  hcoiU  in,  170. 
Frog  of  31a*ccnaa,  tiQ. 


O. 

. (lagatromaMis,  44s. 

(ialaetitea,  4IL 
(ralba's  signet,  318. 

Galen,  3M,  481. 
fialitzin  Collection,  xxv. 
trulla  Placidiu,  326. 

Gallic  gold,  283, 

rings,  283. 

Gullioiius  and  Siduninn,  163. 
(■urnets,  20^  igi. 

tabhd,  346. 

I Gamier,  Rishop,  3ot. 

I (lOsUm  d'OrU*ans,  ^2: 

Gauranus,  237. 
i Geisa,  King,  3og. 

Golos  river-god.  241. 

‘ Gems  of  the  Greeks,  i. 
Gem-engraving,  origin  of,  xxxiii. 

, revival  of,  ton. 

I , decline  of,  2<i  3. 

! Gem-engravers,  ancient,  2t  r. 

, modem,  i6i. 

Gems,  how  to  oxhihit,  24s. 

, subjects  of  antique,  376, 

Genesis  ImiX'mtoria,  332. 
Genaeric,  137. 

Geraiiites,  407. 

Gerebri,  St.,  ^ 

GermaniciLs,  cameo,  282. 

I Gimmcls,  460. 

Ginghiaio,  270. 

•|  Gio.  delle  Carniole,  261. 

(•irasol,  480. 

(iironiotti,  if>^. 

Glass  antique,  7^ 

, , iimlleublc,  178. 

Glycem,  82. 

Gnaeus  or  Cneius,  2ih. 

Gnostic  gems,  342. 

legend^  344. 

, stone  rings,  176. 

Gtxls,  jewels  of,  311. 

Goetlie  on  gems,  xxiv. 

Gold,  antique,  277. 

Goldsmiti).  ancient,  278. 

' Oooil  Shepherd,  35^ 

I CJtirgon  amulet,  377. 

' Gori,  260. 

I Gothicus,  Clamlius,  282. 

I Graaft,  271. 

OracchuB,  P.  V.,  3i3.  3^f. 
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OR£CX>-E( } Y PTI A N . 

<trec(>-Kj!:j'ptiftn  style,  n;. 
Itaiinn,  i6?.  206.  265. 

fJreok  and  Runmn  style,  156. 

ill  France,  ^Rg, 

(iriffiu,  44?. 

(trylli,  U7 
(Juarnaecino,  ^ 

Guay,  2 72. 

Gtiilloidic  IninltT, 

Quttu  Gutta, 


BL 


Hiibiniia,  287, 

Hadrian,  24; 

, letter  toScman,.  ;o2. 

Hamnitinon,  74. 

Hamiutite,  17,  408. 

Hair  on  Rems,  liow  treated, 
Hulplu  n’s  Star  of  the  Soutlir^ 
JLmcock,  24fi. 

IlmmilMii,  I7‘).  278. 

HaniHpicos,  Ktniscan,  ; 14. 
Hawk,  sacred,  241. 

Hebrew  Jacinth,  i^;. 
lieius,  210.  2U.  240. 

Helena,  Empress, 

Ileteniis,  45(>. 

Heliotrope,  406. 

Hellen,  2i<). 

Helmet,  Poiiiatnwsky,  201. 

, Constantine's,  ?o7. 

llemstcrbuis,  xxv. 

Henri  IV.,  2^^ 

Henry  VIII.  and  family,  2^4. 
HeplmMiU's,  40?. 

Heracles,  oculist,  ^72. 

Hercules,  260.  t?«i,  487. 

Hermes  rsycbo{M)nipus,  lOj. 
Heropliili  O|>obulsamum,  Kl. 
Herz  Colk-’clion,  i i4.  tB2. 
Hexacontalite,  410. 
Hien)*;l)'|>bies.  ustrolo^iod,  xx(t. 

iVie.sl’s  breastplate,  lu. 
Hilarius  and  Patricius,  461. 
Hilliard,  246. 

Hiiid(^  gems,  im8. 

Hoojmk*,  443. 

Hop«'  jowole,  317. 

H(»iuoe,  Mieecnas  to,  3tQ. 
Hormisdas,  477. 

Horohcope, 

Horse'S,  gems  oC  tRj. 

Horse,  capricr,  M.-s..  320. 

Host,  origin  of  the,  3^9. 

Houses,  Planetary,  535,  479. 
Hungur)',  crown  of,  30<>. 
liyueintli,  Ht  iir-iledys,  £0. 


JULIAN. 

Hyneinthina,  207. 
Hyacintbus,  4^ 

Hydruulis,  xriii. 

Hydrimw,  4^7. 

Hydropliaiie,  ^ 

Hydnis,  220. 

Hvffinia,  Hyicnoia,  4iz.  46^. 

HylluS,  2 2Q. 


L 

lambliehus,  to  Porphyrins,  346. 
Im>.  iS4.  3^9. 
laos,  3^6. 

lurciios,  rings  of,  338. 

Ildabaotl),  348. 

Iinneriul  portraits,  162.  307. 
Indian  gems,  149. 

Ink,  purple,  297. 

Innoeentius,  r<»pe,  314. 
Inscription,  Camei,  ins. 
Instruments,  engraving,  107. 
Intugli,  antique,  X112. 

, ancient  price  of,  320. 

, magical,  443. 

Invi.sible,  to  became,  444. 

Ionia,  Ruby,  <3^ 

Ip{>olito,  Cardinal,  264. 

Iris.  i£3. 

Iron  rings,  284,  478. 

Isis,  340. 

Ismciiius,  420. 

Ivory  rings,  i?q. 

Ijiix,  iil, 

Ized  Arduisher,  347. 


J. 

Jacinth,  22. 

Jacopo  ila  Trezzo,  20;. 

■lade,  ^2t 

, tortoise  in,  no. 

Janns-portmit,  3n. 

I Jaspers,  344,  3^4. 

Jaspar,  or  Caspar,  Melchior,  Ikdtazjir, 
, no. 

, Jelian,  Sbnh,  200. 

Jerome  to  I^ieta,  361. 

Jernsuleni.  New,  429. 

Jesus,  Name  of,  333. 

Jet,  984  40 1. 

Jews’  wedding-ring, 

Jews’  stones,  370. 

Job,  I3f. 

Josephine,  Empress,  xxi. 

Juba,  King,  >q2. 

Judah’s  signet,  i \ 2. 

Jngnrtba,  surrender  of,  318. 

Jnliuii,  2«i  3. 
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Julia  Domna,  ;;2. 

Julia  Titi, 

Julius  Cflpftar,  3>«j, 

Julius,  IL.  tiara  oC  2ii> 
Jupiter  OhinpiuH,  ;o2,  k**. 
Justin  Martyr,  3 $9. 
Justinian,  art  under,  293. 
, Hiiiiiotiiietua,  197. 


K. 

Kabres,  crystal,  444. 

Kamaii,  kukaiiiun,  181. 

Kimmrridi'e  coal,  ^ 

Kinjrs,  Three,  of  Cologne,  370. 
Kirmansliali,  inscriptions  at,  1 42. 
Knight,  Payne,  gems  of,  239. 
Knights,  Runuiii,  2H5. 

Kol»-i“iioor,  ^ 

KOINOS,  Fuim  of,  2i?, 

KriMhna,  uiul  Ua<Luua.  132. 


L. 

Lace<la‘monian  rings,  2Hf>. 

Larydes,  290. 

Lmidi,  2:0. 

Isipidariii,  304.  389. 
lApia  lazuli,  427. 
lAitest  diitc  of  iutagli,  3 69. 

I.4tuthier,  2^2i 
Leponory  devices,  289. 

Lerinmu.  2f,fi 

I>‘i(r<  Kler,  P^arl  of, 

Leonardo  da  Milano,  2fn. 

Leonardo  CamilJo,  181.  4rn. 

Lessing,  ^f/6.  47H. 

I^'Ucaehutes.  8. 

Libamis,  sects  of  the,  352 
Liguriiis, 

Lion,  rfjH,  294.  443. 

s bead,  signet  of  Theodorus, 

168. 

Liparaia,  413. 

Lipp**rt,  108. 

Lithoghiites,  228. 

LittU-tinger,  rings  fur,  iHo. 
Ivoadstonc,  &G. 

Ijohster,  432. 

I.«ocust,  38  (. 

I^xlovico  il  Moro,  2fi3. 

Ivollia  Paulina,  306. 

Lorenzo  dei  Mt*dici,  100. 

, cuTuei  of,  243. 

Lothariiis,  cross  of,  30$. 

Ludnvisi  Collection,  261. 

Lujues,  Due  dc,  482. 

Lychnis,  2^ 


Lychnites,  ^3. 
Lyneurium,  ^ 404,  422. 


M. 

Macarius,  460. 

Muchatas,  286. 

Macriana  gens,  322. 

M acrinus,  31;. 

Mfeeenas,  2^  2it.  319. 

Magi,  418. 

Magical  sigillo,  43^ 

Magnet,  ^ 402. 

Magnifying  glosses,  no. 

Magna  Onecia,  1 19. 

Mahomet,  “The  Persiaiis,’*  14?. 
Malachite,  i£l_ 

Manetho.  333. 

Manichean  gems,  441. 

ManiliiLs,  334. 

MarlkTHlus,  389.  432. 

Marcus  Aigentarius,  3 16. 

Marcliunt,  373. 

Mario  llonorii,  304.  3^0. 

Maria  Teresa,  270. 

Marius,  28s. 

Marieite,  4f>7. 

Mamiita,  2fi^. 

Maro,  183. 

Marsfeld,  canu‘o  found  at,  »8s. 
JlartjTdoni,  gem,  3^2. 

Mar>’,  Queen  of  Scots,  324. 

MiLsk.i  on  scarabs,  1 24. 

coinbimd,  327. 

— — hollowed  for  jiolson,  278. 
3faa'ianis.mi.  7''%. 

Mutteo  dei  ik-nefletli,  2fi;. 

d<*l  Nazaro,  263. 

Matter,  Mist.  Crit.  du  Gnosticisnie, 

354. 

Maurictiis,  163,  304. 

Muiirioe,  268. 
l^Inwe,  46H. 

Midnls  set  as  gt'ms,  292. 

McHlallionH,  glass,  294. 

, astrological,  336. 

Me<tinn  stones  42  . 

Me<liievHl  taste,  xxii. 

signets,  301. 

Medusa,  amulet,  377. 

, Emerahl,  249. 

, black  Ja.sper,  2o» 

Mercury,  3*8. 

Mermaid,  44^. 

Mertens-Rchaafhausen gems, liii.,  383. 
Metnxlorus,  390,  403. 

Miehelino. 

M.  Angt  lo’s  signet,  2^8,  32^. 
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MILITAKY. 
Militnrj'  rings,  aBa.  am, 
Millin,  470. 

M iniTva,  m, 

Misturoni,  266. 

iii. 

, cavo  of,  {60. 

, sym})o|K, 

INtithriduk-H,  jsi. 
Miii>sai\*hui<,  23  F. 

Mojful,  rill"  of,  3 TO. 

MoLtchiti  H,  I 
Moiisim  OWI^imi,  2H;. 
Monza,  iron  crown  of,  2iL 
Mon-tti,  2^»i. 

Morio,  ^ 183. 

Mosaic,  Kfryptian,  24; 
Murrhiim, 

Museum  Fl^eiitinum,  2^0. 
Myriojjciioseti  Bi;?norum,  33A. 
Mysterioa,  MiUiraic, 


N, 

Kaiint  di  Pruapero,  365. 
Xapoleou'a  anulTboz,  243. 
Xarsea,  144. 

Xatulia,  267, 

Nativity  of  Korae, 

Natter,  xxviii.,  216. 
Nuumaeliiua,  48. 

Nuxinii  at<»ne,  107,  473. 
Neclu|w(w,  Kinjf,  364. 
Necromantic  aigila,  436. 
Nemeaifl,  377. 

Nero,  Ememld  of,  ^ 

, purtruita,  171,  fq2,  2g4. 

Nico,  aorceresa, 

Nicoereon,  302. 

Nieolo,  ir,  422. 

Nieoloa  d«*  Guaa,  Aa 
Nij^er,  aatroIogicaiToin,  337. 
Niplma,  Comx,  Dromiua,  361, 
Noel,  Emmanuel,  301. 


O. 

Obscono  subjects,  174. 
Obsidian,  ^ ig2. 
Oculists*  stamps,  371. 
Oib^alchi  cameo,  193. 
OlHcinl  rings,  292. 
Okitokius,  423. 
Omphax,  3. 

OnesAs,  222. 

Onyx,  ^ 

Opnl,  413, 

Ophites,  446. 


ruiLii*. 

I Opthalmiu.s,  4F4. 

I Orui,  34H. 

, Oratory  of  crystal,  2f>4. 
j Oriental  signets,  151. 

■ Grib'S,  ill, 
j Orinual,  Gnostic,  4^  i. 

I Orplmims,  b£u 
Orpheus,  on  gems,  380. 

, Agali*,  ^ 

, Coml.  ^3. 

I , Lipanca,  420. 

: Osciilaii  at  Kgmund, 

Osiris  in  Ruby,  igi. 

Ostia,  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
JtL 

Ostmeias, 

I Ovidian  subjects,  165. 

Ovum  Anguinum,  ^54. 


P. 


Pieanites,  409. 

Paederos, 

Pallas,  freedman,  288. 
Palludius,  313. 

Pamphilus,  232,  240. 
Punacus,  222. 

Panlhcros,  414. 

Papal  rings,  296. 

Pumieno  s ring,  2R1. 
Parthian  king,  146. 448. 

iilptiatx'b  476. 
Pasitcles,  xiii. 

P(\stos,  antique,  7^  194. 

, matrices  for,  fix., 

PatrcK-lus,  lOT. 

Paul  II.,  ring  of,  299. 

Paul  III.,  30. 

Paul  V.,  portrait,  268 
^ Puzulias,  222. 

I Pelilevi  ciiamctcr,  i4f. 

I Peirese,  ^7. 

1 Pepin's  sJCTet,  32s. 

; iVffomtcd  Onyx,  102. 
Periapta,  349. 

Peridot,  37. 

Persepolitan  character,  476. 
Perseus  of  Cellini,  xv. 
Persian  gems,  13 r,  143. 
Peter,  St.,  crystals  of,  263. 
Pescia,  Maria  <la,  32^. 
Petronins,  trulla  of,  2L 
I Petros,  2.13. 

I Pheniciaii  legend,  140. 

^ Philemon,  223. 

' Piiilinnion,  28ft. 

Philip's  signet,  jjl. 

Philip  II.,  f»). 
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FliilocUiU'S,  i;6. 

P)»lopmin»,  Flogiiiutu.  salvo,  57$. 
Pliooius  2g  j. 

Plirynillus,  ? U- 
Pichlor,  Ant.,  J22: 

, John,  27  j. 

, gem,  i6<). 

Pictures,  imtunil,  ^ i ?. 

Pi«o‘s  ring,  277, 

Pibtnn-'ci,  2-:<i.  27s. 

Plague,  amulet  uguirut,  366. 
Planetary  rings,  460. 

Planets,  sigils  <»f,  438. 

Pliisnm,  pm«e,  14,  3*^3. 

Plato,  ]Kirtrait9  of,  how  distinguished, 
Iviii. 

Pliny  8 signet,  147. 

Poieon  in  rings,  278. 

Polemo,  King, 

Polisli  of  intaglio,  i04. 

Polyclctus,  ^2, 

Polycrates,  10,  2<n. 

Pomp4'y’s  signet,  318. 

Poinpiiius.  or  Pompeins,  184- 
Poniutowaky  gems,  202. 

Porcelain,  Bi,  182.  464. 

Porphyry,  ^ 117. 

Portland  vaw',  193. 

Portraits.  Greek,  170. 

— , imi>eriul,  172. 

Pmse,  i4i  411. 

Priapus,  sacrifice  to,  241. 

Primatiecio,  2^6. 

Procopius,  148. 

ProHO,  of  Marbodiis,  430. 

Prometheus,  2H4.  417. 

Provinci's,  heads  of.  172. 

Pseudolus,  til. 

Ptoleiimie  style  of  art,  1 14. 

Ptolemy  V.,  gem, 

ami  Berenice,  193. 

Pyrgoteles,  22^ 

PyriU‘8,  4Tf>, 

Pyroses,  Pirouz,  144. 

Pyrrhus,  agate  of,  nfi. 

Q. 

Quattro-Ceiito  gems,  if>4. 

, artists  of  the,  20;, 

Quintilian,  280, 

Quintus,  234. 

Quirinus,  423. 

H. 

Kagiel,  sigilla  of,  442. 

Rus)m<’s  Catalogue,  4^19, 

Rationale,  High-prh‘sts,  1 33 
Raven,  432. 


SARDINIAN. 

I Ravens  and  lions,  340. 

* Receswinthu.s,  crown  of.  30H. 
{ Recoinage  uf  1B16,  22ii 
Rod  JaaiHT,  \2> 

Rega,  270. 

Regent  Orleans*  iitisU'^s,  74. 
Reimissuuee  style,  22; 

crystals,  16 

Retoucliing  gems,  104, 

Key,  2f»H. 

Roynohls,  Sir  Joshua,  xvii. 
Richard  Ccour  do  Lion,  304. 
Richelieu,  268. 

Rings  burnt  with  the  corps*’, 

of  stone,  176. 

of  meUil.l^. 

— , minute  and  niuasy,  281. 

, money,  284. 
Rwk-ciystal,  90, 

Roger,  king,  too. 

, Biiron,  482. 

Roma,  on  gems  3 1 3.  37i. 
Rwman-IOgyptinn  style, 

, inscrilH'd  gems,  201. 

j Roromundaw’s,  378. 

I Rossi.  266.  270. 

Rubellite,  hx 
Ruby,  ^ 522 
1 Rudolph  II.,  52* 

I Ruiijeet  Single  3^. 

Rural  subjects,  380. 

' Russian  Diamond,  t!;e,  f>4. 


B. 

Sabneo.  signet  of,  1 18. 
: Sabao,  348. 

’ Sabozius,  36s. 

8«»en>  Catino, 

I Sagdi^  409. 

' Saloniim  s jeweller,  22; 
Salamis,  satrap  of,  14ft. 
Samaritans,  3^2. 
Bamotbracian  rings, 
Bandaresus,  ^ 

Stintenia,  279. 

I Sapor  Li  248. 

, **ameo,  1 nn. 

j Sapor  Sanlonyx,  142. 

■ , titlee  of,  144. 

Sopphire,  ^ ^ 

, of  ConstuntiuK,  tea. 

Bupphirine, 

Sapphirus  39^. 
Sapnlio,  i6q. 

BarJ,  ^ 398. 

Sardonyx,  9,  397. 

. artificial,  13. 
Sitr*!inian  getns,  123. 


P 
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Sargim,  473- 

Siis8uiiiun  seals,  i ityr. 
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